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ANALYSIS   OF   THE   SONG  OP   SONGS  WHICH   IS 
SOLOMONS;  OB,  ^' DANCE  OF  MAHANAIM/' 

7  C%ap.  1  Verse,  Uut  clause, 

BT  H.   P.   LAIRD,   ESQ. 

**  ^fi&v  iv  ixdintp  duo  rem  ktrrtv  idiai  Sp^ovre  xa)  fyovre^ 
olv  iTzdfieOa,  ^  ciy  SyT^roVj  ij  fikv  ifi^uro^  oZaa  intOufiia 
ijdovwvy  &XX7J  dk  MxTTjTo^  AJftt,*  i^tefiivTj  TOO  dpt<nov,*' 

Plato  (Phosdrus,  p.  301.) 

This  beantifal  poem  has  been  much  admired  in  a  general 
way ;  just  as  one  admires  a  pleasing  landscape.  Its  peren- 
nial freshness  is  recognized,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  the  same 
unction  which  pervades  the  divine  word  in  the  other  Scriptures 
of  Inspiration. 

*  It  IB  not  altogether  clear  in  what  sense  Plato  used  the  words  Micnrroc  d6^a 
in  this  connection.  We  learn  from  other  places  that  he  entertained  the 
notion  that  the  contemplation  of  rov  apl<rrov,  the  Supreme  Good,  made  man 
a  partaker  in  the  divine  life.  Hence  the  acquired  66^a  must  mean  excel- 
lence, superiority  or  dignity  arising  from  a  participation,  fJt^Oe^tc,  in  the 
divine  excellence.  St.  Paul,  in  Romans  7  chap.,  calls  the  principles  which 
eontrol  or  lead  us,  y6fwt,  laws,  the  same  which  Plato  designates  as  l^iai. 
1  5 


i 


6  AnalysU  of  the  Song  of  Songi  which  is  Solomon's. 

A  glance  at  the  heavens  on  a  starry  night  overwhelms  one 
with  the  ever-expanding  infinitude  of  the  empire  of  the  universe; 
but  the  poesj  of  this  admirable  drama  lowered  to  our  limited 
capacities  charms  our  senses  like  a  garden  of  rare  and  variegated 
flowers.  Its  benign  and  radiant  embellishments  are  appropri- 
ate to  that  aspect  of  the  theme  to  which  thej  belong,  and 
sparkle  and  shine  like  gems  gathered  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
of  Paradise.  What  is  here  said  applies  only  to  that  aspect  of 
this  drama  which  exhibits  in  words  and  in  actions  the  love  and 
communion  which  exists  between  the  human  soul  and  the  di- 
vine spirit.  There  is  a  lower  order  of  carnal  love,  rooted  in 
the  sensual  nature  of  man,  which  also  has  its  language  and 
actions  appropriate  to  the  lower  sphere  of  earthly  existence, 
which  the  great  dramatist  has  described  with  admirable  fidelity 
to  nature.  The  contrast  is  between  the  spiritual  phenomena 
of  >vhioh  we  are  conscious,  and  the  inexplicable,  but  transieut 
sunshine,  more  pleasing  than  the  light  of  day,  which  gilds  our 
human  lives  only  with  a  prospect  of  bliss ;  and,  if  the  latter, 
when  contrasted  with  the  serene  and  ever-enduring  felicity 
derived  from  the  former,  appears  gross  and  sensual,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  viewed  in  the  sunlight  of  Heaven. 

The  writer  disclaims  any  intention  to  deal  with  any  theo- 
logical question  involved  in  the  exposition  of  this  marvelous 
production ;  his  function  is  to  point  out  the  way  which  leads  to 
a  proper  comprehension  of  the  literal  sense. 

It  is  a  drama  of  three  Acts,  and  should  only  be  divided 
into  three  chapters  corresponding  to  the  three  A*cts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  division  in  the  Bible,  the  first  Act  terminated 
with  the  fifth  verse  of  the  third  chapter.  The  second  Act  ends 
with  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  and  the  third  Act  is 
embraced  in  the  last  verse  of  the  sixth  chapt^  and  the  whole 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters.  Such  division  is  not 
made  dogmatically,  but  only  tentatively ;  an  experienced  drama- 
tist might  find  occasion  to  vary  these  divisions.  The  scene 
of  the  first  Act  is  laid  in  the  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem.  The 
second  and  third  Acts  consist  of  various  shifting  scenes  of 
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thrilling  interest.  The  poem  illagtratee  dramatically  a  fact  in 
homan  conseiousness  w)iich  has  attracted  the  attention  of  pro- 
found thinkers.  Plato  sajs  that  there  are  in  every  one  of  ns 
iuoidioi,  hj  which  we  are  goTorned  or  led,  that  one  is  an  innate 
desire  for  sensnal  gratification — that  the  other  is  an  excellence 
acquired,  ddSa  iKimjro^^  in  striving  after  the  Supreme  good. 
Plato  states  the  proposition  philosophically.  Solomon,  more  than 
five  hundred  years  before  the  age  of  Plato,  embodied  in  this 
unriyalled  production  a  dramatic  representation  of  this  marvel- 
ous fact.  The  last  link  in  the  ascending  scale  of  animal  life 
stands  on  the  verge  of  two  worlds  with  inclinations  alternately 
tending  toward  each,  which,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
great  Russian  poet  Derzhavin,  is  thus  described : 

"  I  bold  a  middle  rank  *twizt  Heaven  and  Earth, 

On  the  Uet  verge  of  moxtal  being  stand, 
Close  to  the  realms  where  Angels  have  their  birth; 

Jnst  on  the  bonndaries  of  the  Spirit  land. 
The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  me, 
In  me  is  matter's  last  gradation  losf^ 

The  object  of  this  poem  is  to  furnish  in  vivid  and  striking' 
pictures  a  personal  illustration  of  the  practical  if  orkings  of  the 
influences  in  the  domain  of  love  which  sway  and  control. the 
conduct  of  beings  occupying  this  anomalous  position. 

The  persons  of  the  drama  who  carry  on  the  dialogue,. or 
otherwise  appear  as  actors,  are  to  be  ascertained  from  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  production  itself.  If  we  had  no  indica- 
tion of  the  persons  of  the  drama  other  than  what  might  be  dis- 
covered in  the  Greek  text,  entitled  ''  The  Seven  Chiefs  against 
Thebea  "—one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  tragedies  of  ^sohy- 
lus — we  would  find  much  confusion  and  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  play.  It  is  just  so  here ;  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
tke  **  Song  of  Solomon  "  unless  we  first  familiarise  ourselves 
with  the  speakers  and  actors  in  the  "  Dance  of  the  Maha- 
naim,"  or  chorus  of  the  two  companies,  in  allusion  to  the 
spiritual  and  natural  characters  which  assume  a  part  in  this 
divine  pastoral.    The  persons  of  the  drama  are  the  Spiritual 
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Shepherd,  or  Rose  of  Sharon,  under  a  variety  of  manifesta- 
tions, the  Shulammite,  a  herdsman  of  Mount  Gilead,  the  chorus 
of  ladies,  and,  in  the  last  Act,  voices  and  a  polished  courtier. 
In  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  the  Shulammite 
entreats  her  Spiritual  Shepherd  and  protector  to  capture  the 
Shalimj  which  endangered  her  security.  There  she  represents 
herself  under  the  figure  of  a  vineyard. 

''  Take  as  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vineyards ; 
For  onr  vineyards  are  in  blossom." 

This  prayer  was  not  unanswered,  for  in  every  instance  she 
was  delivered  from  the  snares  of  insincere  courtiers.  The  fox 
is  the  symbol  of  dexterity,  adroitness  and  cunning,  and  those 
who  seek  to  captivate  and  ensnare  by  fulsome  adulation 
and  playful  fondness  are  not  inappropriately  designated  as 
little  foxes. 

The  surprising  art  of  the  dramatist  lies  in  the  concealment 
of  the  art ;  each  character  as  well  as  that  of  the  Shulammite 
remains  undisclosed  at  first,  and  in  this  way  the  curiosity  of 
the  beholder  would  be  aroused  and  an  intensity  of  interest 
awakened.  Even  the  name  of  the  principal  human  figure  in 
the  drama  is  not  disclosed  until  the  third  Act.  Any  audience 
would  be  startled  and  surprised  by  the  abrupt  introduction : 

"  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth ; 
For  thy  love  is  better  than  wine." 

Not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  whole  piece,  we  discover 
the  great  artist  standing  behind  the  veil  which  separates  him 
from  the  audience,  disposing  every  sentence  with  perfect  mas- 
tery, so  as  to  produce  unity  amidst  profuse  variety. 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  poem  under  a  figure  suitable 
to  our  comprehension  discloses  a  void  in  the  human  heart,  which 
aches  for  a  draught  From  the  fountain  of  Infinite  love.  An  inno- 
cent maiden,  probably  the  Shunamite  who  was  ^'  brought  into 
the  King's  chambers"  to  minister  to  David  in  his  last  illness,  in 
a  dream  or  vision  of  the  night,  when  the  soul  is  least  under  the 
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influence  of  bodilj  conditions,  audibly  exclaims  with  passionate 
longing : 

"  Let  bim  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth :  for  thy  love  is  better  than 

wine. 
Thine  ointments  have  a  goodly  fragrance ; 

Thy  name  is  ointment  poured  forth,  therefore  do  the  maidens  love  thee. 
Draw  me;  we  will  run  after  thee : 
The  King  hath  brought  me  into  his  chambers :  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice 

in  thee,  we  will  make  mention  of  thy  love  more  than  of  wine ;  the 

upright  love  thee." 

The  Episode. 

The  maiden  now  adverts  to  a  source  of  personal  sorrow, 
which  is  introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  state 
of  mind  which  led  her  to  seek  relief  from  above,  and  to  invest 
her  character  with  interest. 

"  Black  am  I,  yet  comely  0  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
As  the  tents  of  Eedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon. 
Look  not  so  at  me  because  I  am  somewhat  black. 
Because  the  sun  hath  looked  fiercely  at  me ; 
My  mother's  children  were  angry  at  me, 
They  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards ; 
But  my  vineyard  which  was  mine  own  have  I  not  kept,'* 

This  episode  is  beautiful  and  touches  the  tenderest  cords  of 
our  hearts.  She  was  a  country  girl.  She  had  been  ^'  brought 
into  the  king's  chambers."  She  was  an  orphan  and  had  no 
father ;  her  mother's  children  were  angry  with  her  and  com- 
pelled her  to  work  out,  and  she  was  sun-burnt,  but  beautiful  in 
spirit  and  in  form.  The  haaghty  dames  of  Jerusalem  looked 
down  on  her  with  disdain;  but  she  had  a  Friend  of  sleepless 
eye,  who  was  watching  over  her;  and  her  name  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  this  poem  when  the  proud  dames  of  Jerusalem 
are  all  forgotten. 

The  Shulammite  resumes  her  prayer  to  her  Spiritual  Shep- 
herd. 

'<  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth, 
Where  thou  feedest,  where  thou  makest  to  rest  at  noon : 
For  why  should  I  appear  like  a  veiled  mourner 
By  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ? 
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Enter — Trc  Spiritval  Shkpherd. 

'*  If  thoQ  knowest  not,  0  tlion  fairest  among  women; 

00  th J  way  forth  bj  the  footatepa  of  the  flock. 
And  feed  the  kids  beside  the  shepherds'  tents. 

1  haye  compared  thee,  my  frieod,  {jayoiku) 
To  Biuathu  in  Pharaoh's  chariots. 

Plaits  ioould  become  thy  cheeks. 

And  strings  of  jewels  thy  meek; 

We  will  make  thee  plaits  of  gold  with  studs  of  silver." 

The  Shulammite. 

'<  While  the  King  sitteth  al  his  Uble, 
My  spikenard  sendeth  forth  its  fragrance, 
My  beloved  is  unto  me  a  bundle  of  myrrh 
That  lieth  betwixt  my  breasts. 
My  beloved  is  unto  me  a  cluster  of  henna  flowers 
In  the  vineyard  of  En-gedL" 

The  Spuutval  Sbsphisdw 

"  Lo  thon  art  fkir,  my  friend ;  lo  thou  art  &tr ; 
Thou  hast  dove's  eyes. 

The  Shulammite. 

*'  Lo  thou  art  fair  my  beloved,  yea  pleasant. 
Also  our  cooch  is  green; 
The  beams  of  our  house  are  cedars,  our  rafters  are  firs.*' 

The  Spiritual  Shepherd. 

*'  I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys. 
As  a  lily  among  thorns, 
80  is  my  friend  among  the  daughters.'* 

TMb  Shulammite. 

^Af  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
80  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons. 
Under  his  shadow  I  ardently  wish  to  sit. 
And  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  palate. 
He  brought  me  to  the  banqueting  house, 
And  his  banner  over  me  was  love. 
Stay  me  with  wine-cakes,  eomforl  mm  with  aj^let : 
For  sick  of  love  am  I. 
Let  his  left  hand  be  under  my  head, 
And  his  right  hand  embrace  me," 

The  Chorus. 

*'I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jezrisalem, 
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Bj  the  roesy  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field, 

That  ye  stir  not  np,  nor  awaken  the  beloved  until  she  please.*' 

(The  Shulammite,  partiallj  recoTering  from  the  trance  into  which  she  has 
fallen,  and  mistaking  the  Toices  of  the  Choms  for  the  voice  of  her  beloved, 
proceeded  and  said) : 

''The  voice  of  my  beloved!  behold,  he  cometh, 
Leaping  upon  the  monntains,  skipping  upon  the  hills. 
My  beloved  is  like  a  roe,  or  a  yoang  harl : 
Behold,  he  standeth  behind  omr  wall, 
He  looketh  in  at  the  windows, 
He  showeth  himself  through  the  lattice : 
My  beloved  spake,  and  said  mnto  me, 
"Rise  ap,  my  firiend, my  fair  oae,  aad eome  away, 
For»  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  (ywn  and  gone ; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ; 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come^ 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land ; 
The  fig-tree  ripeneth  her  green  figs, 
And  the  vines  are  in  blossom, 
They  give  forth  their  fragrance^ 
Arise,  my  friend,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away*** 

Thb  Sbulammiti. 

<<0  my  dove,  that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
In  the  covert  of  the  steep  place ; 
Let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
For  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  is  comely. 
Take  na  the  foxes  {shoHm),  the  little  foxes  thai  qpoil  the  vineyards ; 
For  oar  vineyards  are  in  blossom. 
My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his; 
He  feedeth  among  the  lilies. 
Until  the  day  be  cool  and  the  shadows  fiee  away, 
l^im,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  Kke  a  roe  or  a  young  hart 
Upon  the  mountains  9i  Bother. 

By  night  in  my  bed  I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth. 

I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not, 

Ithottghiy  I  win  rise  now,  and  go  about  the  city, 

In  the  itreeCi  and  in  the  broad  ways, 

I  will  se^  him  whom  my  soul  loveth : 

I  sought  him  but  I  found  him  not. 

The  watchmen  that  go  about  the  city  found  me : 

7b  whom  I$aid,  Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  7 
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It  was  bat  a  little  that  I  passed  from  them, 

When  I  found  him  whom  my  sonl  loyeth ; 

I  held  him  and  woald  not  let  him  go, 

Until  I  had  brought  him  into  mj  mother^s  house. 

And  into  the  chambers  of  her  that  conceired  me." 

Chorus. 

''I  adjure  jou,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
By  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. 
That  ye  stir  not  up  nor  awaken  the  beloved  until  she  please." 

The  first  Act  closed  as  if  the  whole  purpose  of  the  drama 
were  completed.  The  maiden  had  obtained  th^  fruition  for 
which  her  soul  yearned,  and  one  is  wondering  how,  even  the 
great  dramatist,  will  extricate  the  ^*  Dance  of  Mahanaim ''  from 
an  abrupt  termination;  but  complicated  incidents  arise  naturally 
which,  like  the  hidden  woof  of  Providence,  lead  on  to  a  pre- 
determined end. 

A  magnificent  spectacle  of  surprising  worldly  grandeur  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Shulammite,  which  one  might 
both  behold  and  describe  without  sin,  as  a  type  and  shadow  of 
the  regal  splendor  of  the  seed  of  David,  of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.  This  startling  vision  of  beauty,  splen- 
dor and  power  is  so  closely  connected — not  logically  but  in  the 
order  of  sequence  with  the  closing  incidents  of  the  first  Act — that 
one  is  almost  constrained  to  assign  to  it  such  significance.  The 
maiden,  or  rather,  we  might  now  say,  the  Prophetess,  had 
hardly  finished  her  narrative  of  this  surprising  vision  when  an 
intrusive  and  rustic  herdsman,  a  man  of  the  world,  struck  with 
her  beauty,  presumptuously  obtruded  his  attentions  upon  her. 
She  was  in  a  dream  or  in  the  spirit,  and  unconscious  of  his 
presence  or  of  his  flattery ;  but  this  incident  served  to  de- 
velop the  purpose  of  this  drama,  and  to  hold  up  to  an  audience 
a  mirror  from  which  was  reflected,  the  lower,  carnal  manifesta- 
tion of  love,  the  iniOo/jda  i^dovwu  of  which  Plato  speaks ;  so 
that  this  picture  drawn  from  real  life,  might  be  contrasted  with 
the  absolutely  pure  and  holy  manifestation  of  divine  love.  The 
great  artist,  so  that  the  contrast  might  be  all  the  more  distinct. 
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with  the  patience  of  a  judge,  permitted  the  smitten  Herdsman, 
in  a  long  and  continaoas  discourse,  covering  fifteen  verses  of 
the  fourth  chapter^  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  lady.  In  his 
excitement  and  confusion,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases^  he  blun- 
dered when  proposing  a  bridal  trip,  and  says,  **  Come  with  me, 
malebanon,  from  Lebanon ,  0  bride,  with  me,  mdUhanonj  from 
Lebanon/'  when  the  intention  evidently  was  in  both  cases  to 
8ay  leUbanon  to  Lebanon. 

''  Look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  look  from  the  top  of  Senir 
and  Hermon,  from  the  lions'  dens,  from  the  mountains  of  the 
leopards."  (Amana,  Senir  and  Hermon  were  elevated  prospects 
on  the  Lel)anon  range.)  He  compares  the  hair  of  this  most 
beautiful  woman  to  a  flock  of  goats  on  Mount  Gilead,  and  her 
teeth  to  newly-washed  and  shorn  ewes.  The  Shulammite 
escaped  the  fatigue  of  listening  to  such  an  address,  because  she 
was  not  conscious  of  his  presence.  In  the  sixteenth  verse 
of  this  fourth  chapter,  being  still  entranced  in  her  dream,  and 
designing  to  invoke  the  presence  of  her  Spiritual  Shepherd, 
she  audibly  exclaims,  ''  Let  my  friend  come  into  his  garden, 
and  eat  its  precious  fruits.''  The  Herdsman,  supposing  this 
was  a  response  to  his  importunate  address,  proffered  his  presence 
as  contained  in  the  first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  but  is 
quickly  undeceived  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  the  Shulam- 
mite heard  and  answers : 

''  I  slept,  but  my  heart  was  awake : 
It  is  the  Toice  of  my  beloved  that  knocketh,"  etc.,  etc. 

These  preliminary  explanations  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  Second  Act,  which  is  as  follows : 

.  ACT  THE  SECOND. 

The  Shulammite. 

(Beginning  with  the  sixth  verse  of  the  third  chapter.) 

"  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  out  of  the 
Wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke. 
Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense, 
With  all  powders  of  the  merchant  ? 
Behold,  it  is  the  litter  of  Solomon ; 
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Three-score  mighty  men  are  about  it. 

Of  the  mighty  mem  of  Israel. 

They  all  handle  the  sword,  are  expert  in  war : 

Eyery  man  hath  his  sword  upon  his  thigh, 

Because  of  fear  in  the  night. 

King  Solomon  made  himself  a  palanquin  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon. 

He  made  the  pillars  thereof  of  iilyer, 

The  bottom  thereof  of  gold,  the  seat  of  it  of  purple, 

The  midst  thereof  being  payed  with  love, 

From  the  daaghters  of  Jemsalem. 

€k>  forth,  0  ye  daughters  of  Zion,  and  behold  King  Solomon, 

With  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother  hath  crowned  him  in  the  day  of 

his  espousals, 
And  in  tiie  day  of  the  giadness  of  his  heart.'* 

Ekter — Tbm  Hbrdsmait. 

^  Behold  thon  art  &ir,  my  fHend ;  beh(^d  thoa  art  fair ; 
Thine  eyes  are  as  doves'  behind  thy  yeil ; 
Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats. 
That  lie  along  the  side  of  Mount  Gilead ; 
Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  that  are  shorn, 
Which  are  oome  up  from  the  washing ; 
Whereof  every  one  hath  twins, 
And  none  is  bexeayed  among  them." 

This  address  occupies  the  whole  of  the  fourth  chapter  down 
to  the  fifteenth  verse,  inclusive.  To  quote  the  whole  of  it 
would  extend  this  article  to  an  undue  length,  and  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  the  quotation  of  the  first  two  verses,  as  above 

stated, 

Thb  Shulammitb. 

(latended  for  the  Spiritual  Shepherd.) 
(16th  verse.) 

''  Awake,  0  North  wijid ;  and  oome,  thou  South ; 

Blow  upon  my  grarden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out. 

Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden, 

And  eat  its  precious  fruits." 

Thb  Herdsman. 

(Addressing  the  Shulammite.) 

"  I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  bride : 
I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spice ; 
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I  hare  eaten  mj  h<mej-eomb  with  my  honey ; 
I  hare  drank  my  wine  with  my  milk. 
Eat,  0  friends. 
Drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly,  ye  friends." 

The  Herdsman  had  supposed  that  the  invitation  of  the 
maiden  in  her  sleep  and  dream  was  a  response  to  the  flattery 
he  had  jast  uttered,  and  so  treated  it ;  bat,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  she  did  not  even  notice  his  presence,  and  her  declara- 
tion as  above  quoted  was  intended  for  the  Spiritual  Shepherd. 

Thi  Srulammite. 

'*  I  was  asleep,  bnt  my  heart  waked : 
It  is  the  Yoice  of  my  beloTed  that  knocketh ; 
Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  friend, 
My  dore,  my  nndefiled : 
For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew. 
My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night ; 
I  haye  pnt  off  my  coat ;  how  shall  I  pat  it  on  7 
I  have  washed  my  feet ;  how  shall  I  defile  them  7 
My  belored  stretehed  forth  his  hand  throagh  the  opening, 
And  my  inmost  parts  were  moved  for  him. 
I  rose  np  myself  to  open  for  my  beloved ; 
And  my  hands  dropped  with  myrrh, 
And  my  fingers  with  floid  myrrh, 
Upon  the  handles  of  the  bolt. 
I  indeed  opened  for  my  beloved ; 
Bat  my  beloved  had  vanished,  and  was  gone. 
My  son]  had  failed  me  while  he  was  speaking : 
I  songht  him,  but  I  oould  not  find  hira ; 
I  called  him,  bat  he  gave  me  no  answer ; 
Then  foand  me  the  watchmen,  that  go  aboat  the  city ; 
They  smote  me,  they  woanded  me, 
The  keepers  of  the  walls  took  away  my  veil  from  me. 
I  adjare  yoa,  0  daaghters  of  Jerasalem,  if  ye  find  my  beloved, 
What  will  ye  tell  him,  that  sick  of  love  am  I.'' 

Pauohters  or  Jerusalem. 

"What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved, 
0  thoa  fairest  among  women  7 
What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved, 
That  thoa  dost  so  adjare  ns  7 '' 
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The  Shulammite. 

"  Mj  beloTed  is  white  and  ruddy. 
The  chiefest  among  ten  thousand. 
HU  head  is  bright  ki  the  finest  gold, 
His  locks  are  like  waving  foliage,  and  black  as  a  raven, 
His  eyes  are  like  doves  beside  the  water-brooks ; 
Washed  in  milk,  and  fitly  set. 

His  cheeks  are  like  a  bed  of  spices,  turrets  of  sweet  perfumes  : 
His  lips  like  lilies,  dropping  fluid  myrrh. 
His  hands  like  cylinders  of  gold  set  with  beryl ; 
His  body  is  like  ivory  work  overlaid  with  sapphires. 
His  legs  are  like  pillars  of  marble,  set  upon  sockets  of  fine  gold ; 
His  countenance  is  like  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars. 
His  mouth  is  most  sweet ;  yea,  he  is  altogether  lovely. 
This  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  fnend, 

0  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem." 

Daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Whither  is  thy  beloved  gone, 
O  thou  fairest  among  women  ? 
Whither  hast  thy  beloved  turned  him. 
That  we  may  seek  him  with  thee  ?  " 

The  Shulammite. 

"  My  beloved  is  gone  down  to  his  garden,  to  the  beds  of  spices. 
To  feed  in  the  garden,  and  to  gather  lilies. 

1  am  my  beloved's  and  my  beloved  is  mine : 
He  that  feedeth  among  the  lilies." 

(The  Shulammite  went  down  to  the  garden  as  she  afterwards  explains.) 

Enter — The  Herdsman. 

into  the  garden,  and  addressing  her,  he  said : 

"  Thou  art  beautiful,  0,  my  friend,  as  Tirzah, 
Comely  as  Jerusalem. 
Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me, 
For  they  have  overcome  me." 

This  address  is  continued  to  the  tenth  verse  of  this  sixth 
chapter,  and  as  the  Herdsman  progressed  he  became,  perhaps, 
dangerously  excited.     The  maiden  made  no  reply ;  but  her  at- 
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tention  was  attracted  to  an  extraordinary  manifestation,  and 

she  said : 

The  Shulammite. 

^  Who  18  this  that  shineth  forth  like  the  morning  dawn. 
Fair  aa  the  moon,  clear  as  the  snn, 
Terrible  aa  an  army  with  banners  ? 
I  went  down  into  the  garden  of  nnts, 
To  see  the  green  plants  of  the  valley, 
To  see  whether  the  yine  budded. 
And  the  pomegranates  were  in  flower. 
I  cannot  describe  it ;  my  soul  made  me 
Swifl  as  the  chariots  of  Amminadib/' 

We  are  led  to  infer  from  this  extraordinary  interposition  of 
the  Spiritual  Shepherd  that  the  maiden,  being  alone  in  the 
garden,  was  in  great  danger  from  the  rude  Herdsman.  When 
she  reappears  it  is  on  the  stage,  moving  to  the  harmony  of 
enchanting  music.  Her  graceful  bearing  and  spiritual  beauty 
attract  attention,  and  a  cultivated  and  distinguished  person 
addresses  her  as  a  courtier. 

ACT  THE  THIRD. 

A  Voice. 
''^Return,  return,  O  Shulammite  ;^ 
Return,  return,  that  we  may  look  upon  thee.'' 

Second  Voice. 
''  Why  will  ye  look  upon  the  Shulammite, 
As  upon  the  dance  of  the  Mahanaim  ?  " 

The  Shulammite  reappears^  and  we  have  here  a  description 
of  her'person  from  the  lips  of  a  courtier. 

The  Courtier. 

''  How  graceful  are  thy  steps  in  sandals, 

0  Prince's  daughter  I 

Thy  rounded  thighs  are  like  jewels. 

The  work  of  the  hands  of  a  cunning  workman. 

Thy  body  is  like  a  round  goblet, 

Wherein  no  mingled  wine  is  wanting  : 
*«  ««««  «  « 

Thine  head  upon  thee  is  like  Garmel, 
And  the  hair  of  thy  head  like  purple ; 
The  King  is  held  captive  in  the  tresses.*' 
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This  address  is  continued  to  the  eleventh  verse — when — JExit 
the  Courtier. 

Thi  Shulammits — SoRloquizing, 
(11th  Terse.) 

**  I  am  m J  beloyed's 

And  toward  me  is  his  detire. 

«  «««««  «» 

Oh,  that  thon  wert  as  my  brother, 

That  sacked  the  breasts  of  my  mother  I 

Should  I  find  thee  without,  I  would  kiss  thee : 

Yea,  and  none  would  despise  me ; 

I  would  lead  thee  and  bring  thee  into  my  mother's  hoose, 

That  thou  mightest  instruct  me ; 

I  would  cause  thee  to  drink  of  spiced  wine, 

Of  the  juice  of  my  pomegranate. 

His  left  hand  should  be  under  my  head. 

And  his  right  hand  should  embrace  me." 

JShe  fainta. 

Chorus. 

'*  I  adjure  you,  0  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
That  ye  stir  not  up  nor  awaken  the  beloved. 
Until  she  please." 

The  Shulammite  recovering,  in  a  vision  sees  her  late  admirer 
coming  up  from  the  wilderness  with  another  female  leaning  on 
his  arm.  Surprised  and  astonished  at  this  perfidy,  she  gives 
vent  to  bitter  sentiments  of  jealousy  against  the  female.  The 
English  translations,  it  appears  to  me,  miss  the  point,  and  I 
will  give  St.  Jerome's  Latin  version. 

The  Shulammite. 

''  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  wilderness. 
Leaning  upon  her  beloved  7  " 

"  Sub  arbore  malo  nuciiavi  te  ; 
Ibi  corrupta  est  mater  iuOj 
Ibi  violata  est  geniirix  tua"   (Per  St.  Jerome.) 

This  violent  relapse  of  the  maiden  from  her  late  spiritual 
condition  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spiritual  Shepherd, 
and  she  is  admonished  and  rebuked  in  the  most  earnest  and 
impressive  way. 
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Enier^TBK  Spibitval  Shsphbbd. 

**  Set  me  M  a  eeal  upon  thine  heaii, 
Ai  a  seal  upon  thine  arm : 
For  love  is  strong  as  death ; 
Jealonsj  is  eroel  as  the  grave  : 
The  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire, 
A  very  flame  of  the  Lord. 
Manj  waters  cannot  quench  the  beloTed, 
Neither  can  the  floods  drown  it : 

If  a  man  woald  gire  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love, 
It  would  be  utterly  contemned.*' 

The  SHTTLAMMiTKy  Confidingly. 

"  We  have  a  little  sister, 
And  she  has  no  breasts : 
What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister 
In  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  f  " 

The  Spiritual  Shepherd. 

"  If  she  be  a  fortress. 
We  will  bnild  upon  her  battlements  of  silver, 
If  she  be  a  door  (weak), 

We  will  enclose  her  with  beams  of  oedar. 

ExU. 
The  Shvlammite.    {Ande.) 

^  I  am  a  fortress,  and  my  breasts  like  towers. 
Then  was  I  in  his  eyes  as  one  that  found  rest. 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal-hamon ; 
He  let  out  the  vineyard  unto  keepers; 

Cvery  one  for  the  fruit  thereof  will  bring  a  thousand  of  silver. 
Mj  vineyard,  which  is  mine,  is  before  me : 
Thine,  0  Solomon,  be  the  thousand. 
And  let  two  hundred  be  for  those  that  keep  the  fruit." 

A  Voice. 

"  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  g^ardens, 
The  companions  hearken  for  thy  voice : 
Cause  me  to  hear  it." 

The  Shulammive. 

"  Make  haste,  my  beloved. 

And  be  thou  like  to  a  roe,  or  to  a  young  hart, 

Upon  the  mountains  of  spices. 

ExU. 
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We  can  now  survey  this  drama  as  a  whole.  The  first  Act  is  in 
large  measure  confined  to  a  delineation  of  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions which  lead  the  soul  of  the  Shulammite  to  strive  after  the 
Supreme  Good,  and  the  supernatural,  loving  response  coming 
from  a  spiritual  sphere  in  answer  to  this  innate  longing.  It  is 
an  incident  of  this  interchange  of  loving  afiections,  that,  on 
the  human  side,  many  temptations  and  obstacles  arise;  but, 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  overcome,  and 
the  soul  of  the  seeker  finally  obtains  best. 

The  second  and  third  Acts  furnish  practical  representations 
of  the  phenomena  attending  the  incipiency  of  earthly,  sensual 
love,  and  the  corresponding  phenomena  which  arises  when  the 
soul  is  in  loving  relations  with  the  Supreme  Good.  The  one  is 
transient,  fickle,  selfish  and  sometimes  feigned.  The  other  is 
calm,  enduring,  unchangeable,  unselfish  un  printemps  eternal  of 
felicity.  Carnal  affections  are  not  condemned  as  sinful ;  but 
the  injunction  is  strong  and  imperative  that  such  affections 
must  be  exercised  in  strict  subordination  to  the  higher  and 
ultimate  end  of  existence,  which  will  endure  long  after  the 
stars  have  parted  with  their  last  ray  of  beautiful  light,  which 
through  all  the  past  ages  has  proclaimed  the  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  of  the  divinity. 

I  have  confined  my  attention  mainly  to  the  letter  of  this 
marvellous  production.  No  one  will  pretend  that  the  greatest 
thinker  of  the  Davidic  age,  who  was  the  author  of  three 
thousand  proverbs  and  a  thousand  and  five  songs,  and  who  had 
a  reputation  for  wisdom  which  exceeded  that  of  all  the  children 
of  the  East,  and  of  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  indited  this  mar- 
velous drama  merely  to  confuse  and  confound  his  contempo- 
raries. Its  poetic  and  dramatic  arrangements  are  formed 
with  scientific  skill,  and  when  one  has  got  a  clear  view  of 
the  general  arrangement,  the  details  work  out  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  mathematical  problem.  I  have  convictions  of  its 
import,  of  the  truths  which  it  teaches ;  but  the  discussion  of 
this  aspect  of  this  wonderful  drama  pertains  rather  to  theology 
than  to  philology.     Much  of  this  beautiful  poem  has  long  been 
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omitted  to  avoid  prolixity.  In  considering  the  text,  I  have 
had  before  me  no  commentary ;  but  I  have  used  the  Hebrew 
Bible  of  Leusden  and  Van  Der  Hooght,  which  is  without  Masor- 
etic  points,  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome — the  authorized  English 
yersion — the  Revision — and  the  translation  of  Rabbi  Leeser, 
published  in  1866.  The  faults  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
author,  and  any  light  which  may  be  shed  on  the  right  under- 
standing of  this  unrivaled  production  of  antiquity,  to  the  assist- 
ance which  comes  from  above. 

Su9cUhee^  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  has  not  been 
translated,  as  the  interpreters  differ;  and  yet  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  word  should  be 
translated  '^my  mare.''  This  article  mainly  adheres  to  the 
translation  of  the  Revision,  but  in  such  portions  of  this  poem 
as  have  come  under  a  critical  examination  in  the  original, 
which  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  modify  when  the  sense  obviously  required  it. 

For  example,  the  tenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Re- 
vision  is  as  follows :  "  Thy  cheeks  are  comely  with  plaits  of 
hrir^  thy  neck  with  strings  of  jewels/*  Whereas  the  sense 
obviously  is  as  here  translated,  ^^  Plaits  would  become  thy 
cheeks,  and  strings  of  jewels  thy  neck ;  We  will  make  thee 
plaits  of  gold  with  studs  of  silver." 

In  the  obtestations  of  the  chorus  haahabah  ^^  the  beloved  "  is 
uniformly  translated  in  the  Revision  "  love,"  where  not  only 
the  obvious  sense  but  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  haahabah 
"imports"  the  beloved"  or  beloved  one — ahaba  love,  but  haa- 
habah the  beloved. 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter  I  have  followed  the 
authorized  English  version :  '^  I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  the 
lily  of  the  Valleys."  Hahazzeleih  means  more  properly,  per- 
haps, the  Opening  Rose.  This  word  occurs  in  one  other  place 
in  the  Scriptures,  namely :  in  the  first  verse  of  the  thirty-fifth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  :  *^  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  bloom  as  the 
rose."  In  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
SoDg  we  have  the  Hebrew  word  for  crocus,  karkom  which  the 
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Revisers  have  translated  ''  saffron ; "  "^  but  St.  Jerome,  in  the 
Vulgate,  rightly,  I  think,  translates  crocus.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  authority  of  Gesenias  as  a  Semitic  scholar,  the  in- 
docti  need  have  no  apprehension  that  colahicum  autumnahy 
springing  from  poisonous  bulbous  roots,  will  ever  take  the  place 
of  ^^  the  rose  of  Sharon  "  in  our  Bibles.  Gesenius  says,  Lexicon 
page  298,  that  one  of  the  compounds  of  Habazzeleth  is  ehametSj 
acid,  acridy  and  the  other  bezels  bulb.  It  is  very  true  that 
ehamets,  when  applied  to  the  taste,  has  the  signification  given 
by  Gesenius ;  but  what  is  its  signification  when  applied  to  an 
object  of  sight  7  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  page  381,  ehamets  ^^  as 
to  the  taste,  to  be  sour,  acid,  .  .  as  to  the  sight,  colour  to 
be  bright,  so  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes ;  spoken  especially  of  a 
bright  red  or  scarlet  colour/'  So  in  Syriac  the  name  for  wine  is 
chamerOy  because  of  its  red  color. 

Several  great  names  might  also  be  arrayed  against  the  posi* 
tion  taken  by  Gesenius,  if  it  were  necessary  to  add  authority, 
where  I  have  just  quoted  Gesenius  against  Gesenius.  Solomon 
was  a  botanist ;  th*e  figures  which  refer  to  the  spiritual  world 
are  all  taken  from  the  most  beautiful,  graceful  and  pleasing 
objects  in  nature,  and  it  would  require  very  strong  evidence  to 
convince  any  one  that  he  referred  to  a  flower  destitute  of 
beauty  and  baneful.  Both  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  words  which 
enter  into  this  compound,  and  which  Gesenius  interprets  as 
acid,  or  acrid,  are  derived  from  the  word  Ham  or  Chem, 
which  means  hot,  warm,  etc.,  and  which  is  also  the  name  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  of  Egypt.  In  the  sixty-third  chapter, 
first  verse  of  Isaiah,  ^*  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
ehamets  begedim  dyed  red  in  his  garments,  ma  Bozrah  from 
Bozrahy*'  as  translated  by  Rabbi  Leeser.  This  is  the  same 
word  chametSy  one  of  the  compounds  of  the  word  Habazzeleth, 
of  which  Gesenius  speaks,  used  here  and  in  Isaiah  to  represent 

*  Karkonif  Crocus.  In  the  14th  Terse  of  the  4th  chapter  the  Revisers 
translated  this  word  saffron,  the  croctts  sativiis,  an  autamnal  flower.  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  flowers  referred  to  in  this  poem  are  the  early  spring 
flowers,  and  in  this  case  not  the  crocus  saHvtts,  bat  the  crocus  vemtu. 
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a  brilliant  red  color.  There  are  other  modifications  of  former 
tianslations  the  propriety  of  which  will,  perhaps,  be  apparent  to 
the  critical  eye. 

We  have  not  here  an  unfathomable  chaos,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  which  reason  recoils ;  but,  rightly  understood,  a  pro- 
found and  graphic  picture  of  two  of  the  most  striking  phases  of 
human  life,  contrasted  with  each  other.  The  great  artist  in 
this  drama  has  given  the  world  a  vivid  representation  of  the 
phenomena  attendant  upon  each  of  these  conditions.  We  are 
prone  to  take  pride  in  what  is  called  die  Menchenwurde ;  but 
when  that  side  of  human  life  which  is  allied  to  animal  life  is 
viewed  in  the  lustre  of  the  light  which  comes  from  the  spir- 
itual world,  we  easily  discern  that  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
lies  rather  in  the  promise  and  possibility  of  escaping  from  ''this 
body  of  death  ;"  and  yet  we  are  not  required  to  undervalue 
the  things  agreeable  to  the  present  order  of  existence,  which 
are  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  but  only  to  hold  them  in  sub- 
ordination to  an  ultimate  and  higher  end. 
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THEOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS.* 

BY   RBV.   WILLIAM   BUPP,  D.D. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  origin  and  nature 
of  Theological  Problems,  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  and  reason 
for  their  existence,  and  to  ascertain  what  end  thej  serve  in  the 
development  of  theological  science.  Problems  are  open,  un- 
settled questions  that  press  for  solution — questions  that  will 
not  suifer  themselves  to  be  suppressed,  but  will  continue  to 
haunt  the  mind  of  an  age  until  they  have  received  satisfactory 
answers.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  such  questions  to  arise  in 
theology,  and  what  right  have  they  to  be  entertained  by  the 
Christian  mind  7  Theology  is  the  science  of  God  and  of  di- 
vine things.  It  is  based  upon  divine  revelation,  and  deals  with 
matters  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  human  soul. 

Can  there  be,  in  such  a  science,  any  unsettled  problems,  any 
doubtful  or  open  questions  ?  Some  think  not.  To  their  mind 
everything  is  settled  once  for  all  in  the  deposit  of  truth  commit- 
ted to  the  Church,  or  in  the  theological  system  to  which  they  have 
given  their  adherence.  Either  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  or 
the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  is  supposed  to  secure  a  substantially 
infallible  and  unchangeable  system  of  theology,  in  which  all 
important  questions  are  settled  once  for  all.  There  may,  in- 
deed, be  some  doubtful  matters  still,  affording  some  little  room 
for  curious  speculation,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  location  of 
hell,  the  employment  of  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 

*  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  papers  read  by  the  author  at  the  ''  Retreat,*'  at 
Mercersbarg,  Pa.,  during  the  first  week  in  August,  1887.    It  has,  however, 
been  rewritten  since  and  somewhat  enlarged. 
24 
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the  nature  and  size  of  the  angels,  and  the  question  how  many 
of  them  could  stand  together  upon  the  point  of  a  needle.  But 
these  are  plainly  not  matters  of  any  importance.  They  are  not 
even  in  any  real  sense  problems.  No  practical  consequences  could 
flow  from  the  decision  of  them  one  way  or  another.  All  questions 
of  practical  importance,  on  the  other  hand,  all  matters  which  men 
are  really  concerned  to  know,  are  determined  once  for  all  in 
the  theological  system  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  Bible ; 
and  these  matters  are  now  to  be  received  only  in  the  way  of 
passive  submission  to  the  authority  of  that  system. 

No  matter  that  there  are  different  systems  of  theology,  giv- 
ing forth  different  utterances  in  regard  to  the  same  questions, 
or  different  statements  in  regard  to  the  same  points  of  doctrine. 
That  only  proves  that  not  all  theological  systems  are  infallible. 
In  fact,  the  strict  traditionalist,  whether  Papist  or  Protestant, 
does  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  any  theology  but  his  own. 
All  others  are  merely  bastard  perversions  of  the  one  unchang- 
ing truth.  If  Luther  disagrees  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  then,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Papist,  Luther  must  necessarily  be  in 
error;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Bellarmine  and  Maldonatus 
contradict  Luther,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  strict  Lutheran, 
they  of  course  must  be  wrong,  for  Luther  could  not  err.  And 
for  the  Calvinist,  Calvin  was  alike  infallible,  ^nd  to  believe 
otherwise  than  he  believed  is  to  be  a  heretic.  The  Calvinistic 
system  of  theology  and  Calvinistic  tradition  are  the  end  of  all 
questions.  Questions  are  raised  and  problems  started  only  by 
pestiferous  errorists — by  restless^  mischievous  spirits,  who  love 
novelties,  and  are  not  content  to  abide  by  what  is  written. 
And  such  malignant  speculators  are  to  be  strenuously  resisted 
and  cast  out.  They  are  not  to  be  tolerated,  no,  not  for  an 
hour.  To  tolerate  them  would  be  to  bring  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  the  whole  orthodox  camp,  as  the  sin  of  Achan 
brought  a  curse  upon  the  camp  of  Israel.'*'    These  new  questions 

*Tlie  spirit  of  religions  penecation  is  essentially  a  barbarous  spirit.  It 
rests  upon  the  superstition,  common  to  uncivilized  nations,  that  a  whole 
eommunitj  is  morally  responsible  for  the  act  or  belief  of  an  individual. 
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abont  probation,  about  the  atonement,  about  evolution,  about 
the  inspiration  and  origin  of  the  Bible  are,  therefore,  to  be  met, 
not  by  argument,  but  by  anathemas. 

But  in  spite  of  all  angry  conservatism  and  of  the  most  in- 
dignant protests  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers  of  hereditary 
opinions  and  beliefs,  new  problems  will,  from  time  to  time,  arise 
and  receive  attention,  modifying  established  doctrines  and  en- 
larging the  field  of  rational  knowledge.  This  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, however  much  it  may  be  regretted.  Every  age  of 
Christian  history  has  been  troubled,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in 
this  way.  And  those  periods  were  not  by  any  means  the  worst, 
either  in  a  moral  or  material  view,  that  were  most  agitated  by 
new  questions  and  new  thoughts.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
periods  during  which  humanity  advanced  most  rapidly  along 
the  path  of  spiritual  as  well  as  material  progress.  Those  ages  of 
unquestioning  faith  which  we  sometimes  hear  spoken  of  with  such 
fond  regret,  when  there  were  no  doubts  or  skeptical  cavils  to 
disturb  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  and  when  men  were  ready  to 
receive  any  doctrine,  or  any  fact,  on  the  mere  suggestion  of 
authority,  were  not  by  any  means  the  brightest  and  purest 
ages  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  sixteenth  century, 
with  all  its  questionings,  with  all  its  debates  and  stormy  agita- 
tions, was  a  far  better  and  happier  age  than  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  had  been ;  and  it  was  the  dawn  only  of  a 

Thus,  even  in  enlightened  Athens,  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  by  an 
unknown  person  or  persons  was  supposed  to  be  a  crime  for  which,  if  it 
were  not  expiated,  the  god  woald  sorely  take  vengeance  upon  the  whole 
city.  In  like  manner  the  entertainment  of  opinions  or  beliefs  contrary  to 
those  sanctioned  by  tradition  is  believed  to  be  a  sin  exposing  a  whole  com- 
munity to  the  wrath  of  heaven.  This  superstition  involves  a  contradiction 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sound  ethics,  namely,  that  the  soul 
that  sinneth  only  shall  die.  It  is,  however,  a  superstition  that  is  slow  to 
yield  to  the  light  of  reason,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  wrath  which  fills  the  soul 
of  many  a  pious  theologian  when  he  meets  with  opinions  which  he  believes 
to  be  erroneous.  Why  should  he  get  angry  or  lose  his  patience  at  all, 
unless  he  imagines  that  these  opinions  are  going  to  bring  mischief  upon 
himself  or  others  ?    But  that  imagination  is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 
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brighter  and  more  glorious  day  that  was  yet  to  be.  Because 
the  sixteenth  century  struggled  with  its  problems,  /succeeding 
centuries  have  enjoyed  their  freedom  and  their  prosperity. 
Had  the  men  of  that  age  turned  away  from  the  problems  which 
confronted  them,  we  should  not  now  enjoy  the  glorious  heritage 
that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us. 

But  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  new  questions  do  contin- 
ually present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  and  clamor 
for  consideration  and  solution.  Questions  about  which  the  past 
did  not  dream,  and  to  which  there  is  no  answer  found  in  any 
of  the  current  systems  of  theology,  are  becoming  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  age,  that  cannot  be  remanded  to  the  limbo  of 
impertinent  or  disordered  fancies.  To  imagine  that  these  new 
questions  are  raised  arbitrarily,  and  that  they  would  not  spring 
up  if  a  few  restless  spirits  would  but  consent  to  keep  silent,  is 
to  betray  profound  ignorance  of  the  forces  working  in  history. 
Would  the  Reformation  not  have  come  if  Luther  had  kept 
silence?  On  the  contrary, the  reformatory  ideas  were  involved 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  sprang  up  simultaneously  and 
without  any  impulse  from  Luther  in  all  Christian  lands.  And 
the  samo  phenomenon  has  been  witnessed  again  and  again. 
How  often  have  we  seen  the  same  discovery  made,  or  the  same 
truth  announced,  simultaneously  by  a  number  of  investigatora 
remote  from  each  other,  and  having  perhaps  no  knowledge  of 
each  other's  existence?  Now,  the  questions  which  agitate  the 
theological  mind  of  our  day  have  arisen  in  obedience  to  the 
same  law.  They  were  involved  in  the  living  process  of  theo- 
logical thought,  and  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  for  them  had 
come,  they  made  their  appearance.  And  now  there  can  be 
no  rest  or  peace  for  theological  science  until  they  have  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  solution. 

But  not  only  are  new  questions  continually,  arising  and 
demanding  attention,  but  old  questions  also,  that  were  long 
supposed  to  be  finally  closed,  are  now  being  reopened.  Matters 
of  doctrine  that  were  once  supposed  to  be  settled  are  becom- 
ing unsettled.     Solemn  statements  of  confessions  and  of  dog- 
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matic  systems  that  were  once  believed  to  be  inspired  and  to 
contain  nothing  but  absolute  and  unchangeable  truth,  are 
beginning  to  be  boldly  questioned.  The  fact  that  a  doctrine  or 
opinion  has  been  held  in  the  pa&t,  and  that  it  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Church  fathers  or  reformers,  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  warrant  for  its  correctness.  And  not  only  a  few 
subordinate  propositions  belonging  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
doctrinal  system  are  called  in  question,  but  even  leading  articles 
of  the  system  are  freely  scrutinized  and  apprehended  under  new 
aspects  and  in  new  lights.  And  this  is  not  done  in  a  spirit 
that  is  unfriendly  to  Christianity  itself,  but  in  the  very 
interest  of  Christian  truth.  They  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
doctrinal  systems  of  the  past,  and  who  contend  for  a  progres- 
sive theology,  are  in  fact  sincerer  friends  of  the  truth  and  better 
supporters  of  Christianity  than  they  who  denounce  every  new 
thought  as  error  and  heresy.  Their  design  is  not  to  undermine 
Christian  truth,  but  to  strengthen  it,  and  to  commend  it  to  the 
mind  of  the  present  age,  by  developing  it  in  forms  that  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity  as 
now  understood. 

A  system  of  thought,  whether  philosophical  or  theological, 
is  an  organic  whole,  in  which  any  change  of  principle,  or  any 
change  in  the  conception  of  some  one  fact,  must  necessarily 
affect  to  some  extent  the  apprehension  of  every  other  fact.  So 
the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  theological  system 
from  the  notion  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  or  of  justification  by 
faith,  to  the  idea  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  change  from 
the  conception  of  abstract  being  and  power  to  that  of  absolute 
reason  and  love  in  the  apprehension  of  God,  must  necessarily 
produce  some  alteration  in  the  apprehension  of  every  article  or 
doctrine  of  Christian  theology.  A  system  of  theology  in  which 
Christ  is  accepted  as  the  absolute  revelation  of  God,  must 
necessarily  prove  to  be  somewhat  different  in  all  its  parts  from 
one  in  which  He  is  regarded  merely  as  a  means  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  eternal  decree  of  election,  or  as  a  means 
for  the  remedy  of  a  certain  disorder  into  which  the  world  has 
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fallen.  And  this  change  has  to  a  large  extent  taken  place  in 
the  Christian  thought  of  the  present  age.  Christian  thought  is 
becoming  more  and  more  Christological,  and  hence  can  no 
longer  express  itself  in  the  customary  formulas  of  the  past. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  so  many  old  and  venerable  dogmas  have 
for  this  age  become  unsettled^  and  need  to  be  reviewed  and  re- 
stated, in  order  that  they  may  become  true  again  and  consistent 
in  the  new  system  of  Christian  thought  that  is  growing  up. 
And  this  new  system,  although  its  animating  principle  is  the 
absolute  principle  of  all  Christian  thinking,  will  not  at  once  . 
torn  out  to  be  a  perfectly  adequate  representation  of  Chris- 
tian truth ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  likelihood  that  this  process 
of  disintegration  and  reintegration  in  Christian  thought  will 
soon  come  to  an  end.  It  is  a  process  that  must  go  on  so  long 
as  we  see  only  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  and  know  and  prophesy 
^  only  in  part.  Only  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  and 
when  we  shall  have  come  to  know  as  also  we  are  known,  only 
then  will  our  knowledge  need  no  more  correction,  modifica^ 
tion  or  change.  And  to  that  end  our  systems  of  thought  now 
are  valuable  means ;  but  they  are  no  more  than  that.  Tenny- 
son, therefore,  shows  a  truer  appreciation  of  systems  of  Chris- 
tian thought  than  many  a  theologian,  when  he  writes:. 

'^  Oar  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

Thej  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee  ; 
And  Thoa,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

Now  all  this  is,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  distressing  to  a. certain 
order  of  mind.  It  would  not  suit  at  all  the  Chinese  order  of 
mind — at  least  not  in  its  present  mood.  Nevertheless  it  has  its 
ground  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is,  therefore,  inevitable,  as 
even  the  Chinese  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  admit.  Theology 
is  not  a  fixed  science,  consisting  of  hard  and  fast  propositions, 
any  more  than  is  physiology,  or  chemistry  or  medicine.  The 
fact  that  its  object  and  sources — God  and  the  Scriptures — are 
unchangeable  does  not  make  the  scienee  unchangeable,  any 
more  than  the  samenes  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  makes 
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astronomy  and  geology  unchangeable  sciences,  ^heology  is  a 
human  science — the  product  of  the  human  mind,  as  really  as 
any  other  science  is  such.  The  fact  that  it  deals  with  divine 
truth  does  not  make  it  a  divine  science.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  all  truth  is  divine.  The  realities  or  truths,  for  instance, 
which  form  the  contents  of  any  branch  of  natural  science  are 
determinations  of  the  divine  mind;  but  that  does  not  make 
either  physiolgy  or  chemistry  a  divine  science.  So  neither 
does  the  fact  that  theology  has  for  its  contents  a  certain  de- 
partment of  divine  truth,  make  theology  a  divine  science.  So 
far  as  it  is  a  science,  that  is,  the  systematic  or  logical  appre- 
hension by  the  human  mind  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  it  is 
merely  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  like  any  other  science, 
and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  laws  which  condition  all  human 
productions.  One  of  these  laws  is  that  of  gradual  progression. 
Theology  is  a  progressive  science;  and  its  progress  at  any. 
time  is  conditioned  by  the  general  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
The  advancement  of  science,  of  philosophy  and  of  general  cul- 
ture conditions  the  process  of  theological  development.  The 
human  mind  grows  in  the  power  of  apprehending  divine  things, 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  grows  in  the  power  of  appre- 
hending natural  things.  There  is  a  law  governing  the  evolution 
of  the  natural  world,  which  is  called  the  law  of  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  parts  or  members,  and  according  to  which  the  modifica- 
tion  of  any  one  member  of  the  animal  body,  for  example,  will 
in  course  of  time  produce  a  corresponding  modification  in  every 
other  member.  And  there  is  a  similar  law  governing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  moral  world,  so  that  the  advancement  of  any  par- 
ticular human  interest  will  lead  to  a  corresponding  advancement 
of  every  other  interest.  The  effects  which  followed  the  invention 

.  of  the  mariner's  compass,  of  gunpowder  and  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing furnish  striking  illustrations  of  this  law.  And,  according  to 
this  law,  secular  and  religious  culture,  though  they  may  at 
times  and  for  short  seasons  be  divorced,  generally  go  hand  in 
hand  and  keep  even  pace.     A  stationary  theology  would  be 

.possible  only  in  connection  with  a  stationary  civilization,  as  has 
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for  ages  been  the  ease  in  China ;  and  a  progressiye  eivilization 
necessitates  a  progressive  theology. 

But  no  progress  in  theological  thought  would  be  possible 
irithout  raising  new  questions,  creating  new  problems  and  dis- 
turbing to  some  extent  the  settlement  of  old  ones.  And  the 
occasion  of  these  new  questions^  and  of  these  criticisms  of  old 
conclusions  and  dogmas^  is  contained  in  the  advancement  of 
secular  science^  the  progress  of  ethical  culture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  life;  while  the  impelling  force  of  the 
whole  movement,  as  we  believe,  is  involved  in  the  living  im- 
pulse of  the  Christian  faith  itself.  Christianity  is  a  religion 
whoso  golden  age,  or  ideal  of  perfection  and  happiness,  lies  not, 
like  that  of  ethnic  religions,  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future.  It 
points  not  to  a  state  of  happy  innocence  in  the  past,  for  the  loss 
of  which  men  are  to  sigh  in  vain,  but  to  a  state  of  perfection 
and  glory  in  the  future  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  are  to 
strive.  And  there  is  a  life  in  the  Christian  faith,  which,  as 
motive  power,  urges  forward  the  progress  of  humanity  along  all 
its  lines,  towards  the  ideal  of  perfection  which  is  the  goal  of 
Christianity  itself.  This  progress  roust  necessarily  involve  and 
carry  along  with  itself  a  progressive  improvement  also  in  theo- 
logy. When  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  conclusions  of 
philosophy  or  the  ethical  sentiments  of  society  get  ahead  of  the 
statements  of  theology,  then  there  arise  questions  and  conflicts 
that  cannot  cease  until  theology  has  come  abreast  again  with 
the  spirit  and  culture  of  the  age. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  meaning  here  by  an  example  or  two. 
The  advancement  of  ethical  culture,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  spirit,  has  radically  changed  our  concep- 
tions of  sin,  of  guilt  and  of  righteousness.  These  are  now  gen- 
erally regarded  as  personal  qualities,  inseparable  from  the 
person  by  whose  volition  or  choice  they  are  produced,  and  not, 
as  separable,  transferable  commodities,  that  may  be  exchanged 
for  certain  money  considerations,  or  for  a  certain  amount  of 
penal  suffering,  no  matter  by  whom  endured.  We  would  re- 
gard with  the  utmost  horror,  in  the  ordinary  conduct  and  busi- 
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ness  of  life^  the  imputation  of  the  sins  of  parents  to  their 
children,'*'  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty^  and 
the  measurement  of  guilty  not  by  the  capacity  of  the  person 
sinning,  but  by  the  dignity  of  the  one  sinned  against.f  There 
was  a  time  when  ideas  like  these  called  forth  no  protest.  They 
were  in  harmony  with  the  moral  sentiments  inherited  from  the 
Roman  law,  or  derived  from  the  customs  of  our  heathen  an- 
cestors. But  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  age  has  now  be- 
come so  far  pervaded  by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
and  by  the  humane  and  gentle  spirit  of  Christ,  that  we  no 
longer  tolerate  ideas  so  crude  and  sentiments  so  cruel.  But, 
if  we  are  right  in  this,  then  what  becomes  of  the  old  doctrine 
of  hereditary  guilt,  and  of  atonement  by  the  substitutionary 
punishment  of  sin  ?  These  doctrines  must  necessarily  be  so 
revised  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  modern  ethical 
feeling ;  for  we  may  not  impute  to  God  sentiments  which  we 
could  not  entertain  ourselves,  and  acts  that  we  would  not  dare 
to  do  ourselves  with  a  good  conscience.  To  preach  doctrines 
that  violate  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  age,  and  to  represent 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  as  doing  what  no  decent  judge  in 
Christendom  would  dare  to  do,  would  surely  be  doing  poor  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Again :  We  no  longer  view  God  as  an  absolute,  arbitrary 
sovereign,  after  the  idea  of  an  irresponsible  earthly  monarch, 

*  The  observation  that  the  natural  consequences  of  the  sins  of  pannts  are 
often  entailed  upon  their  children  does  not  change  onr  view  in  regard  to 
this  point.  For,  however  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  the  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  may  be,  wc  are  all  convinced  that  it  implies  no  partici- 
pation of  guUt  The  fact  that  the  wife  and  children  of  an  intemperate 
man  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  his  sinful  indulgence,  does  not 
prove  that  they  are  guilty  of  his  sin  and  deserving  of  punishment. 

f  Thus  Anselm  argues  that  the  guilt  of  human  sin  is  an  infinite  quantity, 
because  sin  is  an  offense  against  an  infinite  Qod,  and  therefore  demands 
an  infinite  satisfaction.  This  may  be  a  deduction  from  the  awful  notions 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  made  the  crimen  Icua 
majestaiis  such  a  terrible  thing,  but  a  deduction  from  the  idea  of  God  af 
revealed  in  Christ  it  is  not 
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disposing  of  the  fortunes  of  bis  subjects,  like  Abasuerus,  by 
mere  caprice  or  blind  impulse ;  but  we  apprebend  Him  as  abso- 
lute and  eternal  loye,  as  tbe  bighest  reason  and  as  tbe  universal 
Father  of  spirits.  We  have  learned  to  know  God  in  Christ. 
Jesus  says,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.'^  If 
we  would  know  what  God  is,  and  what  His  moral  attributes  and 
His  character  are,  we  must  not  derive  our  conception  of  Him 
from  an  idea  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  tbe  earth — those  violent 
Nimrods  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  tbe  titles  of  di- 
vinity, and  have  manifested  so  little  regard  for  tbe  qualities  of 
justice  and  mercy — but  we  must  contemplate  Him  as  He  has 
revealed  Himself  in  the  person  of  Christ,  in  His  words  and 
works.  His  life  and  suffering.  And  it  is  tbe  peculiarity  of 
modern  Christian  thought  that  it  has  learned  to  make  earnest 
of  this  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  But  in  Christ  God  is 
known,  not  as  an  arbitrary,  gloomy  giant,  of  boundless  power  and 
caprice,  who  treats  His  creatures  merely  as  His  playthings,  but 
as  a  being  of  infinite  reason  and  love,  tbe  Father  of  all  men,  who 
loves  all  with  an  infinite  love,  and  desires  tbe  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  all.  We  have  learned  to  view  God  in  this  light.  We  have 
learned  to  take  in  earnest  the  statements  of  tbe  Bible  that  God 
18  love,  and  that  He  desires  tbe  salvation  of  all  men.  But  if 
this  be  a  correct  view  of  God,  then  what  becomes  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation — that  notion  of  a  decretum 
horrendum,  the  contemplation  of  which  caused  even  Calvin  to 
tremble — and  of  the  idea  of  the  general  perdition  of  the 
heathen,  who  in  this  world  have  no  Christian  probation  or 
chance  of  salvation?  *    If  we  think  of  God  as  the  rational  and 

*  Some  propoee  to  end  all  digcassion  of  this  subject  by  the  assurance 
tliat  God  is  just  and  will  do  right  to  all  men.  Now  those  who  believe  in 
the  poflsibilitj  of  future  probation  need  no  assurance  of  this  kind.  They 
m  quite  sure  that  God  is  just.  But  then  they  believe  that  the  very  jus- 
tice of  God  requires  that  the  offer  of  salvation  should  be  made  to  all  men 
universally,  if  not  in  this  life,  then  afler  it.  They  have  gotten  beyond  that 
stage  of  theology  where  it  used  to  be  said  that  God  may  be  merciful,  but 
wtutt  be  just,  and  that  it  is  quite  proper  for  Him  to  suffer  some  to  be 
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loving  Father  of  spirits,  then  we  could  hardly  think  of  Him  as 
damning  any  of  them  for  His  own  glory.  In  regard  to  these 
and  other  points  scientific  theology  is  bound  to  revise  its  deci* 
sions,  in  order  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  world  of  thought 
which  Christian  faith  itself  has  created. 

But  what  value,  it  may  be  said,  is  there  in  a  science  that  is 
confessedly  changing,  and  whose  teaching  is  different  to-day 
from  what  it  was  yesterday,  and  may  be  different  to-morrow 
from  what  it  is  to-day  ?  There  would  be  no  value  in  it  at  all, 
it  may  be  replied,  if  these  changes  were  merely  arbitrary  or 
accidental.  If,  as  some  suppose,  the  variations  of  theological 
belief  were  merely  the  lawless  sports  of  aimless  thought,  then 
theological  science  might  indeed  be  an  amusing,  but  could  not 
be  a  profitable  pursuit.  In  that  case  we  should  do  well  to  ad- 
here simply  to  the  ancient  deposit  of  truth  and  to  the  ven- 
erable doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  fathers;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  still  more  rational  to  renounce  the  whole  interest  of 
theology  as  a  worn-out  superstition,  and  to  settle  down  into 
the  convictions  of  the  positivist.  But  the  changes  taking  place 
in  theology  are  not  lawless  changes.  The  new  questions  and 
new  problems  occurring  from  time  to  time  are  not  castup  merely 
by  the  accidental  caprice  of  idle  fellows.  There  is  a  law  of 
continuity  running  through  all  these  movements  of  Christian 
thought,  according  to  which  all  these  changes  are  tending  to- 
wards a  certain  goal  or  ideal  of  perfection.  As  the  process  of 
development  goes  on,  it  may,  of  course,  at  times  give  rise  to 
error,  to  imperfect,  or  defective  or  false  thoughts  and  theories^ 
that  will  after  a  while  be  eliminated  and  forgotten ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  every  movement  of  the  process  will  bring  the  human 
mind  a  step  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  absolute  truth.  Even 
the  very  errors  of  the  process  will  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  this  end,  not  merely  by  stimulating  thought  in  opposition  to 

damned  in  order  to  show  His  justice.  They  hold  that  mercj  is  as  essen- 
tial an  attribate  of  God  as  jastice ;  and  that  God  owes  it  to  Himself  to  make 
the  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men,  and  would  not  be  just  if  He  did  not  do  so. 
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diem,  but  also  by  emphasizing  elements  of  truth  that  might 
otherwise  be  unperceived  or  ignored  ;  for  most  errors  are  mis- 
apprehended,  distorted  or  exaggerated  truths.  And  the  fact 
that  we  haye  not  yet  atti^ned  unto  the  perfection  of  knowledge^ 
does  not  make  oar  present  attainments  valueless.  There 
was  value  in  the  medical  science  of  one  hundred  years  ago ; 
there  is  more  in  that  of  to-day ;  and  there  will  be  still  more 
in  that  of  a  century  hence.  The  same  is  true  of  theology.  It 
had  its  value  for  Christian  faith  and  life  in  the  past ;  it  has 
more  value  in  the  present ;  and  it  will  have  still  more  in  the 
future. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  self-sufficiency  belonging  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  life,  and  a  certain  independence  of  it  iu 
respect  of  scientific  theology,  analogous  to  the  self-sufficiency 
and  independence  belonging  to  the  life  of  sensation  and  spon- 
taneous thought  in  relation  to  the  processes  of  natural  science. 
The  Christian  life  and  salvation  are  not  absolutely  dependent 
upon  any  system  of  divinity,  but  upon  a  direct  and  vital  rela- 
tion to  Christ  in   the  way  of  faith ;  just  as  man's  natural  life 
upon  earth  is  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  nature,  but  upon  the  spontaneous  apprehension  and 
appropriation  of  the  gifts  of  nature  in  the  way  of  sensation  and 
desire.    And  a  living  Christian  faith  may  exist  in  spite  of  an 
imperfect  or  defective  theology,  and  may  even,  to  some  extent, 
be  a  compensation  for  it.     Though  the  Church  and  the  individ- 
ual Christian  are   deeply  interested   in   the   development  of 
Christian  doctrine,  yet  neither  the  Church  nor  the  Christian 
rests  upon  doctrine  as  a  foundation.     The  Church  is  not  built 
upon  any  doctrine  of  God,  or  of  man,  or  of  Christ,  but  upon 
Christ  Himself,  or,  as  St.  Paul  says,  ^*  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself  being  the  chief 
^fner-stone."     The  idea  of  the  Church  as  standing  or  falling 
^th  any  particular  conception  of  doctrine,  such  as  that  of 
Justification  by  faith,  or  of  eucharistic  consubsti^ntiation,  im- 
plies an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  importance  of  doctrine,  and 
''i^gets  the  solemn  declaration  of  Christ :  '*  Upon  this  rock  I 
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will  build  my  Gburch,  and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it.'!  Whatever  may  be  meant  by  the  term  '*rock'' 
in  this  passage,  it  certainly  does  not  mean  any  doctrine  concerning 
Christ,  or  sin  or  salvation,  produced  in  the  way  of  reflection 
and  reasoning  upon  the  data  of  revelation  and  experience.  It 
probably  means  the  inspired  confession  of  Peter,  the  utterance 
of  his  God-wrought  faith,  which  brought  him  into  direct  union 
with  Christ,  and  which  brings  all  in  whom  it  is  wrought  into 
the  same  blessed  relation.  In  this  union  of  men  with  Christ 
consists  the  essence  of  the  Church,  which  is,  therefore,  called 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 
And  this  union  with  Christ  in  faith  also  forms  the  ground  of 
human  salvation.  Men  are  saved,  not  by  the  acceptance  of 
any  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  but  by  faith  in  Christ  Himself. 
This  direct  acceptance  of  Christ  is  the  one  faith  which  forms 
the  bond  of  all  Christian  fellowship,  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  human  salvation.  The  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  Christians  are  exhorted  to  con- 
tend, and  in  the  unity  of  which  they  are  to  abide,  does  not 
consist  in  any  series  of  doctrinal  propositions,  like  those  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  or  of  any  modern  Confession,  but  in  the 
subjective  conviction  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

But,  while  Christian  faith  thus  possesses  in  itself  a  certain 
degree  of  self-sufficiency,  and  is  capable  to  a  certain  extent  of 
existing  and  flourishing  independently  of  theological  science, 
it  is  yet  not  indifferent  to  such  science.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
itself  the  inspiration  or  exciting  cause  of  such  science.  Chris- 
tian faith  encourages  and  supports  theological  science,  not 
merely  as  an  apologetic  interest,  or  means  of  justifying  itself  to 
the  world,  but  also  as  a  means  of  self-satisfaction.  Faith  in- 
volves an  impulse  to  know,  which  is  indestructible  and  irrepres- 
sible. "We  believe  in  order  that  we  may  know.'*  The  Chris- 
tian mind  desires  to  penetrate  the  objects  of  its  faith  by  the 
light  of  reason.  It  is  not  content  to  hold  them  merely  as  dark 
and  impenetrable  mysteries,  in  which  form  it  could  never  really 
appropriate  them.  The  idea  that  faith  is  meritorious  in  proper- 
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tion  as  it  embraces  things  which  appear  impossible  to  the 
understanding,  though  once  held  by  Tertullian,  has  not  com- 
mended itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Church.  The  Christian  mind 
wants  to  understand  the  things  which  it  is  required  to  believe.  It 
wants  to  perceive  their  consistency  with  each  other  and  with  the 
laws  of  reason  ;  and  it  will  ever  direct  its  best  energies  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end.  There  is  no  use  in  telling  it  that  this  end  is 
unattainable  for  it — ^that  it  is  incapable  of  understanding  *  the 
objects  of  its  faith  because  they  are  supernatural  or  spiritual — 
that  these  mysteries  into  which  it  is  gazing  so  anxiously  are 
unfathomable,  and  these  problems,  with  which  it  is  tormenting 
itself,  insoluble — that  the  finite  mind  cannot  comprehend  the 
infinite — that  no  man  by  searching  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection — that  much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh — and. 
that,  instead  of  speculating  about  things  unknown,  it  would  be ' 
better  to  enjoy  the  fresh  pastures  of  sense  and  of  unquestion- 
ing, childlike  faith.  However  plausible  such  advice  may  sound, 
it  will  never  to  any  large  extent  be  followed ;  and  there  is 
much  reason,  at  least,  to  question  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  a  good  spirit,  but  Mephis- 
topheles,  who  says,  in  Goethe's  Fauai : 

''  Ein  Eerl  der  speculirt 
Ist  wie  ein  Thier,  auf  dfirrer  Heide, 
Yon  simen  bosen  Geist  im  Ereis  heram  gefuhrt, 
Und  rings  umher  liegt  Bchone  grUne  Weide.'^ 

^Itis  sometimes  said  that  the  natural  understanding  is  incapable  of  com- 
pi«hending  the  truths  of  divine  revelation  and  even  of  judging  concemiDg 
^W.  If  this  be  meant  in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  ii.  14), 
^*'the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,*'  we,  of 
^vtae,  grant  the  tmth  of  it.  Bat,  then,  we  hold  that  the  understanding  of 
^Christian  is  not  mere  natural  understanding.  The  understanding  of 
^  Christian,  like  all  his  other  faculties,  shares  in  the  regenerating  work  of 
^  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  U  capable  of  comprehending  spiritual  things.  A 
vhoUy  anpoetical  mind  cannot  understand  poetry,  but  after  having  received 
*^  poetical  culture,  the  case  is  very  much  changed.  So,  an  unspiritual 
or  unchristian  mind  cannot  understand  spiritual  things,  but  a  Christian 
■isd  can.  In  any  other  sense  we  would  deny  the  above  proposition. 
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These  problems  concerning  God  and  human  destiny,  whether 
soluble  or  not,  must  at  any  rate  always  continue  to  fascinate  the 
human  mind,  and  the  Christian  mind  in  particular.  If  they 
are  not  soluble,  if  they  are  suspended  over  us,  like  the  fruit  of 
Hades  over  the  head  of  Tantalus,  only  to  tprment  us,  then  wa 
hardly  know  what  to  say  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him 
who  has  made  us.  In  that  case  the  philosophy  of  pessimism 
would  perhaps  after  all  be  the  truest  wisdom.  But  we  hold 
that  these  problems  are  not  insoluble.  However  the  efforts  at 
attaining  to  a  perfect  solution  have  thus  far  missed  their  aim, 
yet  the  aim  is  not  unattainable  and  will  by  and  by  be  reached. 
The  human  mind  is  capable,  if  not  of  comprehending,  at  least 
of  apprehending,  the  infinite ;  although  we  do  not  altogether 
like  this  distinction.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  simply  to  say 
that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  knowing  the  infinite,  because 
it  is  itself  the  offspring  of  the  Infinite,  and  has  the  stamp  of 
the  Infinite  impressed  upon  its  own  nature.  Its  labor  upon 
these  problems,  therefore,  is  not  in  vain ;  for  it  is  ever  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  a  perfect  solution  of  them.  No  doubt  the 
power  of  human  thought  has  its  limits ;  but  where  shall  these 
limits  be  fixed  ?  ^'  A  thousand  to  one,'*  says  Lessing,  ^*  men 
draw  the  limit  of  thought  just  where  they  grow  weary  of  think- 
ing.'^ The  human  mind  has  its  limitations,  but  these  limita- 
tions are  relative,  not  absolute.  The  very  fact  that  we  are 
conscious  of  our  limitations  shows  their  relativity.  ^'No  abso- 
lute limitation  of  mental  faculty  ever  is,  or  ever  could  be,  felt  by 
the  creatures  whom  it  affects."  *  The  animal  has  no  such 
consciousness  of  the  limitations  of  its  mental  faculties.  Its 
limitations  are  absolute,  and  it  consequently  never  makes  any 
advance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  present  intelligence.  But 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  are  continually  being 
widened — the  limits  are  pushed  farther  out — and  by  this  pro- 
cess we  are  ever  approaching  nearer  to  the  understanding  of 
Absolute  truth. 

*  Unity  of  Nature,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  p.  76. 
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**  Die  Geisterwelt  ist  nich  venchlosBen ; 
Dein  Sinn  ist  Zn,  dein  Hen  ist  tocL 
Auf  bade,  Schuler,  anverdrosseny 
Die  irdisclie  Bnist  im  Morgenroth/' 

The  ultimate  goal  of  Christian  thought  is  the  perfect  solution 
of  all  problems,  and  the  perfect  reconciliation  of  faith  and  know- 
ledge, of  revelation  and  reason.     Of  the  attainableness  of  this 
goal  the  Christian  minister,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  have  no 
doubt.     The  end  may  be  as  yet  far  off,  but  the  Christian  mind 
is  steadily  approaching  it,  and  every  earnest  effort  of  thought  is 
bringing  it  a  step  nearer.     For  any  individual  thinker  to  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  able  to  answer  all  questions  and  to  solve  all 
doubts,  would  indeed  be  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous ; 
but  it  would  be  equally  presumptuous  for  any  one  to  suppose 
that  what  is  impossible  for  him  personally,  must  be  impossible 
also  for  the  general  mind  of  the  age  or  for  the  universal  mind 
of  mankind.     For  any  individual  to  say  in  regard  to  any  mat- 
ter, ^'  I  do  not  know  it,*'  is  an  expression  of  modesty  that  is 
perfectly  natural,  but   to  say,  '*  Nobody  can  know  it,'^  is  to 
claim  a  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  all  human  mind  that  is 
not  so  modest.  What  one  individual  cannot  know  or  understand 
perhaps  another  can ;  and  the  universal  mind  of  mankind  may 
be  trusted,  at  least,  to  solve  all  the  questions  that  it  can  raise. 
Certainly  the  Christian  mind  will  at  last  solve  all  the  doubts 
by  which  it  is  perplexed,  and  bring  revelation  into  perfect  har- 
mony with  reason.     To  suppose  that  reason  must  be  sacrificed 
absolutely  to  revelation,  or  knowledge  to  faith,  would  be  to 
suppose  an  irreconcilable  opposition  between  things  which  God 
baa  joined  together.     And  the  Christian  minister,  though  for 
himself  personally  he  may  often  have  to  suspend  judgment  and 
confess   ignorance,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  so  much  faith  in 
God  as  to  be  assured  that  He  neither  does  nor  can  contradict 
Himself.    No  revelation  in  nature,  or  reason  or  history  can  con- 
tradict the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.     The  truth  that  God 
has  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  conditioned  by  any  subordinate 
truth  in  science  or  history,  for  if  it  were  it  could  never  be  a 
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matter  of  absolute  certainty.  We  believe  in  Christ,  not  be- 
cause we  believe  something  else  first,  some  theory  of  science  or 
fact  of  history,  like  the  deluge,  or  the  fall  of  roan,  but  because 
He  is  Himself  supremely  credible,  as  answering  to  the  Christ- 
idea  immanent  in  all  human  reason.  Or  practically  we  may 
say  that  we  believe  in  Christ  on  the  ground  of  the  testimonium 
Spiritus  Sancti  in  our  own  spirits.  And  whatever,  therefore, 
is  true  in  science,  philosophy,  history  or  theology,  whether  it  be 
in  harmony  with  current  beliefs  or  not,  can  involve  no  danger 
to  the  Christian  faith.  Indeed,  it  would  be  treason  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  to  suspend  its  truthfulness  upon  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  any  proposition  in  science,  philosophy  or  theology. 
To  stake  the  existence  of  Christianity  upon  the  results  of  the 
higher  criticism,  for  example,  or  upon  the  fate  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  would  be  to  betray  it  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 

There  are,  indeed,  ways  of  thinking  possible  in  all  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  life  that  would  be  subversive  to  Christian 
faith,  though  not  without  being  themselves  false  to  the  truth 
with  which  they  deal.  But  very  great  caution  is  needed  in 
passing  judgment  upon  the  Christian  bearing  of  any  particular 
view  or  theory  in  any  department  of  thought.  There  is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned,  in  this  regard,  from  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy and  geology.  Views  of  the  mechanism  and  origin  of 
nature,  that  were  once  declared  to  be  the  death  of  faith,  have 
proved  to  be  true  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  prophecies  to  the  con- 
trary, the  faith  still  survives.  What  would  become  of  the  Bible, 
it  was  once  said,  if  the  sun  and  stars  do  not  revolve  around  the 
earth  as  a  centre?  And  later  it  was  asked  again.  What  would 
become  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  if  the  world 
was  not  made  in  six  literal  days,  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
says  it  was?  Now  we  are  all  convinced  that  the  sun  does  not  move 
around  the  earth,  and  is  not  very  much  like  a  young  man  com- 
ing forth  out  of  his  chamber  to  run  a  race,  and  that  the  world 
was  not  made  in  six  days;  and  yet  our  faith  in  God  and  the 
Bible  has  not  been  shaken  in  the  least.  So  it  may  at  last  prove 
to  be  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  has  been  such  a  terror 
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to  pions  people,  and  has  been  slain  so  often  and  by  so  many 
elo^quent  preachers,  but  which  somehow  will  not  stay  slain ;  so 
it  may  in  the  end  prove  to  be  with  the  revelations  of  the  higher 
criticism,  which  some  now  cannot  think  of  without  trembling 
for  the  ark  ;  and  so  it  may  prove  to  be  with  the  theory  of 
future  probation,  the  mere  mention  of  which  now  throws  not  a 
few  righteous  souls  into  paroxysms  of  indignation  and  fear.* 

*  Ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  ought  by  this  time  to  be  so  well  used 
to  this  theory  as  not  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  the  presentation  of  it.  We 
profess  to  have  some  acquaintance  and  some  sympathy  with  modem  Ger- 
man theology ;  and  there  it  has  long  been  a  current  idea  that  the  offer  of 
salvation  in  Christ  will  sooner  or  later  be  made  to  all  men,  and  that  no  soul 
will  be  damned  without  having  consciously  and  wilfully  rejected  this  offer. 
The  conception  of  the  universality  and  ethical  character  of  Christianity 
involves  this  idea.  There  is  no  German  theologian  of  any  note  who  does 
not  hold  it  in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  such 
names  as  Nitzsch,  Ohlnhausen,  Lange,  Domer  and  Ebrard.  Ebrard,  whose 
work  on  Dogmatics  was  used  as  a  text-book  at  Mercersburg  twenty-five 
years  ago,  says  ({  556)  that  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  the  idea  that  this 
earth  is  the  only  place  where  the  appropriation  of  salvation  is  possible,  and 
that  all  who  have  died  without  having  known  the  Gospel  here  are  lost.  He 
teaches  that  the  only  damning  sin  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
he  explains  as  Verstockung  or  obduracy,  our  "  fixedness  in  sin/'  and  which 
it  only  possible  as  the  result  of  persistent  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  in  connection  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Sheol  or  Hades,  Ebrard 
■ays  (2  576)  "  is  a  place  where  the  knees  may  still  be  bowed  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  where  sins  may  still  be  forgiven,  and  where  conversion  is  still 
possible.'* — We  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  Dr.  N.  S. 
Stra8sburger*8  "  Review  "  of  our  article  on  "  Limit  of  Probation  "  does  not 
contribute  anything  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject  He  sets  out  with 
the  intention  of  criticising  our  arguments  and  correcting  some  of  our  pro- 
positions which  he  regards  as  erroneous.  But,  unfortunately,  he  has  entirely 
£iiled  to  comprehend  the  argument  of  the  article  which  he  is  reviewing, 
and  his  criticisms,  therefore,  amount  to  nothing.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
w%  say  that  the  conditions  of  probation  are  threefold,  namely — first,  the 
natnral  world,  secondly,  the  order  of  natural  human  life  as  embodied  in  the 
fiunily  and  the  nation  with  their  various  interests,  and,  finally,  Christianity 
or  the  Gospel— our  critic  understands  us  to  speak  of  three  probations — 
the  first,  that  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  the  second,  that  of  persons  who  hear 
the  Gospel  in  this  world,  and  the  third,  that  of  the  heathen  afler  death  I 
And  on  this  assumption  he  argues  throughout  his  article.    Further  remark 
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These  new  speculations  may  at  last  turn  out  not  to  be  enemies 
of  the  faith  after  all.  When  we  come  to  know  them  better, 
they  may  turn  oat  to  be  real  friends,  whom  we  may  wonder 
how  we  conld  ever  have  suspected  of  any  hostile  intention  or 
sentiments.  Would  it  not  then  be  unwise  to  denounce  them  as 
enemies  before  we  have  made  out  their  exact  nature  and  teml- 
eocy  7  And  would  it  not  be  folly  to  stake  the  existence  of 
Christianity  upon  their  success  or  failure?  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  listen,  to  examine,  to  learn  and  to  await  developments  t 
And  even  that  may  not  be  quite  enough.  It  is  well,  of  course, 
not  to  be  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  adopt  new  opinions  or  new 
theories ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing,  too,  as  excessive  con- 
servatism, that  only  makes  itself  ridiculous ;  like  the  man  who 
carried  his  grain  to  mill  on  horseback,  with  a  stone  in  one  end 
of  the  bag  to  balance  the  grain  in  the  other,  because  his  father 
had  done  so  before  him.  Why  should  theology  always  be  be- 
hind the  time,  and  only  adopt  any  changes  when  it  is  absolutely 
compelled  to  do  so  ?  These  new  theories  are  not  only  With  us, 
but  they  seem  to  be  prepared  to  stay.  They  are  spreading. 
In  spite  of  all  that  men  can  do  to  keep  them  down,  they  are 
gaining  ground  and  becoming  more  popular  every  day.  The 
strongest  and  best  thinkers  in  all  departments  of  life  are 
taking  them  to  their  bosom.  In  these  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  to  be  about  time  to  revise  our  '^  little  systems  "  of  thought 
and  see  if  they  could  not  be  improved  by  ingrafting  into  them 
some  of  these  new  ideas. 

Manchester,  Md, 

is  unnecessary.  Had  we  any  idea  that  his  misrepresentations  and  perver- 
sions of  oar  arguments  and  views  were  wilful,  we  should  close  this  notice  6f 
his  article  with  another  quotation  of  Scripture,  but  we  give  him  credit  for 
honesty  of  purpose  and  therefore  forbear. 


III. 


THE  TOLERANCE  AND  INTOLERANCE  OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 

BT  CHARLES   0.   STABBUCK. 

Christiakity  is,  in  its  essential  character,  both  tolerant  and 
intolerant,  and  is  bonnd  to  emphasize  both  sides  of  its  charao- 
ter.  Our  Lord  did  so,  and  His  Church  should  do  so.  ''He 
that  is  not  against  you  is  for  jou."  There  is  tolerance.  *'  He 
that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad.'^  There  is  intol- 
erance. And  unless  the  church  shows  both  sides  of  Christ,  she 
ia  not  Christ's  Church. 

But  these  words  of  Christ  only  mark  the  two  opposite  points 
to  which  the  pendulum  may  swing,  of  friendliness  or  sternness, 
towards  that  which  is  but  on  tfie  circumference  of  faith. 
Christ  is  chary  of  giving  rules.  He  means  that  His  people 
shall  find  their  rules  in  their  unity  with  His  Spirit. 

In  order  to  know  where  to  tolerate  and  where  to  be  intolerant, 
it  is  plain  that  Christianity  must  first  know  its  own  essence. 
Any  system  of  belief  which  is  an  entity  and  not  a  mere 
jumble,  must  of  course  be  moved  by  the  same  instinct  of  self- 
purification^  which  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  an  organism.  If 
Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  living  forces  working  from  a  liv- 
ing centre,  it  is  nothing.  It  is  a  body,  therefore,  the  body  of 
Christ.  And  every  living  body,  besides  what  is  assimilable,  is 
liable  to  find  within  itself  that  which  is  unassimilable,  but  not 
fatal,  and  that  which,  if  not  expelled,  will  be  fatally  unassim- 
ilable. Both  these  classes  of  obstructions  must  awaken  the 
effort  to  expel  them.  The  body  is  intolerant  of  them.  The 
graver  obstructions  it  must  not  only  endeavor  to  expel,  but 
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must  succeed  in  expelling,  or  must  consent  to  die.  With  the 
lesser  obstructions  it  may  bear,  and  that  indefinitely,  although 
unwillingly.  But  the  body  is  not  perfectly  itself,  until  erery 
obstruction,  greater  or  less,  b  finally  expelled.  No  organiza- 
tion can  be  friendly  towards  that  which  is  invincibly  foreign  to 
itself.     To  say  so  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

To  say  then  that  Christianity  is  bound  to  be  intolerant,  is 
simply  to  say,  that  it  is  bound  to  be  logical.  Christians  are 
bound  to  think,  and  in  the  process  of  thought  to  disentangle 
whatever  in  doctrine  or  life,  is  inconsistent  with  their  fundamen- 
tal premises.  And  it  is  a  proof  of  the  strange  skill  of  Rome  in 
reversing  the  true  relations  of  things,  that  she  has  always  en- 
deavored, not  to  detach  from  the  Christian  body,  but  to  detain 
in  it,  those  whose  principles  of  thought  were  unchristian.  For 
error  may  strangle  thought,  but  cannot  reverse  it.  And 
strangled  thought  converts  to  brutishness,  but  not  to  Christi- 
anity. Christian  intolerance  is  simply  the  practical  side  of 
explicit  Christian  thought.  We  see  its  true  method  in  the 
tranquil  apostolic  declaration  :  *^  They  went  out  from  us,  but 
they  were  not  of  us  ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would 
have  continued  with  us.''  Here  we  see  a  calmly  stern,  but  en- 
tire contentment  that  there  should  be  a  clean  cleavage  between 
that  which  is  of  the  gospel  and  that  which  is  determinedly  un- 
assimilable  to  it. 

Those  communities,  therefore,  in  which  there  is  the  freest  ex- 
pression of  heterodox  thought,  are  often  those  in  which  the 
Christian  life  is  peculiarly  vigorous.  It  is  agile  and  effective, 
because  disencumbered.  Christian  intolerance,  therefore,  un- 
derstanding itself,  will  make  it  its  business  to  break  down  every 
extrinsic  motive  of  adherence  to  the  Gospel,  every  motive  which 
is  not  founded  in  its  essential  attraction  for  those  whom  the 
Father  has  given  to  the  Son.  An  enlightened  Christian  intol- 
erance will  see  to  it  that  a  bridge  of  gold  is  built  for  the  with- 
drawing aliens  who  have  strayed  by  mistake  into  the  camp  of 
^he  Church.  It  will  zealously  guard  their  civil  franchises  and 
their  social  honor,  lest  they  should  be  illegitimately  withheld 
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from  separating  themselves.  Christianity,  of  course,  cannot 
expect  more  than  a  comparative  purification  by  this  means. 
The  wheat  and  the  tares  will  still  grow  together  until  the  har- 
vest. You  cannot  so  strip  an  incorporated  Qospel  to  the  bone, 
but  that  it  will  still  have  large  attractions  for  hypocrisy  and  for 
obstinate  misconception.  But  even  a  comparative  purification 
is  a  great  thing. 

But  suppose  the  church  thus  purified,  so  far  as  she  can  be,  of 
that  which  is  foreign  to  herself  in  the  principles  of  thought  and 
action :  does  the  function  of  Christian  intolerance  stop  here  ? 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  go  any  farther.  The  health  of  the 
body  depends  upon  the  inexorable  expulsion  from  it  of  that 
which  is  unassimilable  to  it.  The  growth  of  the  body  depends 
upon  its  hospitable  reception  into  it  of  that  which  is  assimilable 
to  it.  What  has  the  Christian  body  to  do  with  those  who,  hav- 
ing no  affinity  with  it,  do  not  intrude  themselves  upon  it? 
Plainly  nothing.  *^  For  what  have  ye  to  do  to  judge  them  that 
we  without  ?*' 

But  is  the  business  of  the  church  only  to  save  herself  ?  The 
business  of  the  church  is  to  form  herself.  It  is  to  gather  out 
those  who  belong  to  her,  and  to  let  the  rest  alone.  She  must 
recognize  that  at  each  point  there  are  those,  who,  under  that 
measure  of  spiritual  power  which  she  is  there  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, will  not  be  brought  in,  and  not  waste  her  energies  in  a  self- 
willed  obstinacy  of  attempted  conversion.  She,  above  all, 
ought  to  have  *'the  sublime  instinct  of  genius,  which  recog- 
nizes the  impossible,  and  recoils  from  that  alone."  This  does 
not  mean  that  she  is  never,  like  her  Lord,  to  wait  long,  with 
pleading  urgency  of  entreaty,  upon  those  who  show  themselves 
finally  obdurate.  ^^  How  often,  Jerusalem,  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together !"  But  this  instinct  of  Christ 
in  her  will  make  widely  different  discriminations,  as  to  the 
degrees  of  saving  importunateness,  from  those  prompted  by  a 
Tain-glorious  ambition,  emptied  of  Christ.  We  too  often  see 
Taunting  schemes  of  spiritual  conquest  set  forth  in  the  church, 
which,  wherever  they  come  from,  do  not  come  from  Christ. 
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Christ  gives  her  ample  scope,  and  firm  limitationa.  It  ia  her 
business  zealously  to  use  the  one^  and  quietly  to  accept  tho 
other. 

The  function  of  Christian  intolerance,  therefore,  is  simply 
the  function  of  separation.  It  is  the  clear,  energetic  demon- 
stration that  a  doctrine^  a  system,  or  a  practice,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  mind  of  Christ.  Embodied  as  discipline,  it  is  a  coarser 
and  less  certain  thing.  Its  most  delicately  effective  weapon  will 
hereafter  be  a  penetrating  public  sentiment. 

But  fortunately  Christianity,  at  present,  is  finding  the  work 
of  separation  largely  taken  out  of  its  hands  by  Antichristianity, 
which,  having  long  smouldered  sullenly  in  the  bosom  of  a  dom« 
inant  Christendom,  is  now  with  every  day  gaining  coherence* 
and  gaining  courage  to  call  itself  by  its  own  name.  This  is  an 
alarming  symptom,  no  doubt.  But  it  ia  also  a  very  encourag- 
ing one.  It  is  high  time  for  a  clear  delimitation  between  the 
two  invincibly  hostile  powers,  and  either  ought  to  be  obliged  tp 
the  other,  if  it  shows  a  frank  readiness  to  run  the  line.  When, 
for  instance,  a  great  jurist  declares,  in  well  guarded  words,  not 
of  passion,  but  of  conviction,  that  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  did 
well  to  put  Christ  to  death,  and  that  he,  as  a  judge,  in  the  same 
circumstances  should  hold  himself  bound  to  do  the  same,  we 
see  unmistakably  that  the  old  quarrel  is  as  fresh  as  ever,  be- 
tween the  will  and  mind  of  God  revealed  in  the  world,  and  the 
determination  of  imperial  policy  to  put  it  out  of  the  world 
When,  in  our  surging  age,  the  question  is  asked,  ^'  What  do 
social  classes  owe  each  other  ?"  and  the  answer  comes  ringing 
down  from  the  favored  heights,  ^'  Nothing,"  we  perceive  that 
Dives  has  gained  full  courage  to  hurl  back  into  the  face  of 
Christ  his  implication  that  contemptuous  indifference  to  the 
case  of  Lazarus  is  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Time  was  when 
Dives,  challenged,  would  have  tried  to  sophisticate  his  case. 
But  now,  with  unabashed  frankness,  he  can  afford  to  stigmatize 
the  Christian  view  of  ethical  obligation  in  social  relations  aa  a 
mawkishness  which  must  be  temporarily  borne  with,  on  that 
ground,  *^  which  Science  has  not  yet  won,  and  Religion  has  not 
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jet  lost."  It  is  an  advantage  when  we,  on  the  one  hand,  can 
be  8areV>f  oar  right  to  call  such  a  teacher  a  soldier  of  Anti- 
christ, and  when  he,  on  the  other,  can  bind  the  title  as  a  crown 
upon  him.  And  so,  along  the  whole  line,  irreconcilable  Anti- 
ehristianity  is  declaring  itself,  no  longer  restrained  either  by 
fear  of  evil  or  hope  of  advantage.  The  Church,  therefore,  has 
now  less  occasion  to  separate  Christian  from  Antichristian 
thought  and  life,  than  to  consent  that  the  latter  should  separ- 
ate itself.  She  has  less  occasion  to  exercise  active,  than  passive 
intolerance,  by  accepting  the  clearly  defined  issues  of  the  irre- 
concilable conflict.  With  every  drawback,  it  is  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  live  in  an  age  in  which  elective  affinities  begin  to 
have  an  unimpeded  play. 

The  functions  of  intolerance  being  thus  so  largely  taken  off 
her  hands,  the  church  has  the  more  leisure  to  consider  the 
meaning  and  extent  of  Christian  tolerance. 

The  function  of  tolerance,  as  well  as  of  intolerance,  for  the 
church,  plainly  lies  within  the  church.  She  is  to  be  so  far  tol- 
erant of  that  which  esteems  itself  Christian,  as  that  she  is  to 
exercise  extreme  patience,  and  delicate  discrimiuation,  so  that 
in  detaching  unchristian  elements  no  fibre  of  Christian  thought, 
devotion,  or  life,  if  possible,  shall  be  broken  off.  Islam 
declares  it  one  of  the  greatest  of  sins  to  call  a  believer  an 
Qubeliever,  and  certainly  Christianity  ought  to  do  no  less.  I 
need  not  say,  how  embryonic  the  sense  of  such  an  obligation 
to  Christian  tolerance  yet  is,  not  merely  in  the  elder  churches, 
bat  in  wide  regions  of  the  Reformed  churches.  Docs  a  form  of 
theology  appear,  which  endeavors,  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
push  a  little  farther  the  conclusions  involved  in  the  Scriptural 
declarations  and  the  Christian  intuitions  ?  In  some  Christian 
countries,  undoubtedly,  it  will  be  received  with  all  courtesy,  and 
even  when  criticisms  upon  it  are  adverse,  they  will  be  temperate 
and  discriminating.  But  in  others  it  will  have  to  reckon 
immediately  on  meeting  with  a  coarse  and  arrogant  opposition, 
which  will  treat  it  as  an  offence  worthy  of  *  the  severest  ecclesi- 
astical animadversion,  even  to  assume  that  there  is  a  possibility 
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of  finding  that  some  established  positions  have  taken  a  wrong 
line  in  searching  out  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  the  impKcations 
of  Scripture.  Yet  often  we  are  warranted  in  believing  Chris^ 
tian  life  to  be  as  genuine  and  strong  in  one  country  as  in  the 
other.  But  in  a  country  where  the  church  is  more  occupied 
with  thought,  tolerance  will  be  a  virtue  held  in  more  esteem, 
than  where  thought  is  little  valued  except  as  the  motive  to 
immediate  action.  Action  is  impatient,  and  therefore  intoler- 
ant. It  is  not  without  reason  that  it  declaims  against  latitudi- 
narianism,  as  relaxing  the  nerve  of  effort.  But  if  it  will  not 
sometimes  consent  to  pause,  and  refresh  itself  from  the  heights 
of  thought,  it  will  find,  as  Archbishop  Trench  remarks,  that 
its  forces  have  run  dry.  The  animal  impulse  to  action  will 
remain,  but  the  directing  force  of  Christian  ideas  will  have 
evaporated.  Stagnant  thought  must  finally  issue  in  general 
stagnation. 

Declamation  directed  against  thought  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  Christian  tolerance.  Declamation  cannot  convince,  but 
can  only  intimidate.  It  only  differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind, 
from  an  auto-da-fe.  Whereas  the  most  merciless  severity  of 
logical  consequence  has  nothing  intolerant  in  it.  The  attempt 
to  substitute  for  the  cogency  of  this  the  effect  of  pompous  ore 
rotundo  platform  warnings,  is  essentially  contemptible.  This 
unauthenticated  papalism  is  so  thoroughly  illegitimate,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  it  falls  into  recrudescences  of  some  of  the  worst 
examples  of  the  Dark  Ages.  For  instance,  the  Pharisees 
attributed  the  works  of  our  Lord's  beneficence  to  Beelzebub. 
He  thereupon  warns  them  that  a  misconception  of  His  personal 
claims  was  a  venial  offence,  but  that  if  they  put  out  the  very 
eye  of  the  soul  by  confusing  the  essential  tokens  of  the  Spirit 
of  good  and  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  they  lost  the  capacity  of 
repentance,  and  therefore  the  hope  of  forgiveness.  Now  this 
awful  warning,  addressed  to  the  obdurateness  of  religious 
malice,  has  been,  ere  now,  caught  up  in  mere  blindness  of  pas- 
sionate controversy,  and  hurled  madly  against  doctrinal  posi- 
tions, which,  right  or  wrong,  have  not  the  slightest  affinity  with 
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the  occasion  of  its  original  nse.  For  instance,  the  patriarch 
Photias  declared  that  the  Latin  Church,  by  maintaining  the 
double  procession  of  the  Spirit,  had  sinned  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  We  shudder  at  this  atrociousness  of  mediaeval  strife. 
Who  would  have  believed  that  in  our  own  country,  in  our  own 
time,  among  our  own  churches,  we  should  again  hear  the  voice 
of  Photius — ^reduced,  it  is  true,  in  comparison,  to  the  pettiness 
of  a  whispering  reed — declaring,  in  almost  identical  terms, 
that  to  hold  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  essentially  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,  no  less  than  of  the  Father,  and  therefore,  in  His  highest 
work  in  men,  dependent  on  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  among 
men,  that  this  purely  doctrinal  position  comes  very  near  the 
UDpardonable  sin  7  How  fortunate  that  such  a  would-be  Photius 
comes  as  far  short  in  his  power  of  mischief  as  in  his  personality 
of  the  great  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  ! 

But  turning  from  antics  of  heady  theological  malice,  we 
have  occasion  to  take  more  to  heart  a  deeply-rooted  impediment 
to  Christian  tolerance.  This  is  the  incapacity  to  distinguish 
between  Christianity  and  Pietism.  I  have  spoken  repeatedly 
of  the  Church.  But  the  really  comprehensive  term  is  Christen- 
dom. Christendom  and  the  Church,  Ecclesiasticism  and  the  Gos- 
pel, were  at  the  beginning  coincident,  but  they  have  long  ceased 
to  be  so.  The  various  churches  have  very  much  the  same 
relation  to  Protestantism  that  the  various  orders  have  to  Cath- 
olicism. Indeed,  the  popular  instinct  gives  them  the  same 
name.  ^'  A  profession  of  religion  *'  is  the  Roman  Catholic  term 
for  taking  the  monastic  vows.  '^  Secular "  life,  that  is,  the 
range  of  general  human  relations,  though  not  condemned,  and 
though  covered  by  the  sacraments,  is  regarded  with  a  dubious 
eye,  as  a  range  within  which  salvation,  uncertain  to  all,  is 
peculiarly  uncertain.  Protestantism,  so  much  more  largely 
human,  ethical  and  natural,  has  achieved  this  better  result  less 
by  the  direct  elevation  of  the  rights  of  secular  life  than  by 
the  extension  of  the  Orders,  through  the  wide  relaxation  of  the 
terms  of  their  membership.  Our  Protestant  church-members 
have  been  very  well  compared  to  the  Tertiary  Franciscans. 
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Catholicism,  and  Christianity  with  it,  would  once  have  perished 
without  the  Orders.  And  Protestantism,  and  Christianity  with 
ity  would  now  perish  without  the  Churches.  But  Catholicism 
was  much  wider  than  the  orders,  and  Christianity  is  much 
wider  than  the  churches.  Tet  for  saying  as  much  as 
this  to  his  class,  I  remember  that  some  time  ago  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  was  deposed  from  his  place  by  a  vote  of  his 
church.  No  wonder  that  Richard  Hutton  finds  occasion  to 
comment  severely  upon  the  disposition  of  religious  people  to 
insist  that  Christ  works  renewingly  only,  or  at  all  events  chiefly, 
through  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  and  to  deny  the  great  truth, 
that  the  ultimate  sacraments  are  the  Christianly  purified  rela- 
tions of  natural  life.  But  only  with  the  frank  recognition  of 
this  truth  will  the  infinite  pettiness  of  the  sects,  and  the  infinite 
insignificance  of  the  disquisitions  with  which  their  special 
organs  fill  their  columns,  be  dispersed  like  the  puffballs  that 
they  are.  The  Levites  contending  with  the  Priests,  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  sacerdotal  linen  vestments  to  themselves,  when 
Vespasian  was  coming  up  to  the  gates  !  How  often,  in  wider 
sweeps^  the  greater  renews  the  history  of  the  lesser  Israel! 

''  The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach/' 

says  Scott  of  his  good  Abbess.  How  largely  our  current 
ecclesiastical  conscience  is  thus  monastically  artificial.  How 
much  deeper,  truer,  wider,  more  prophetic  and  Christ-like,  do 
we  find,  never  the  extra-Christian,  but  often  the  extra-ecclesi- 
astical conscience !  Tet  the  churches  look  dubiously  upon  this^ 
as  if  it  were  hardly  within  the  covenant.  Only  a  David  Living- 
stone, from  the  midst  of  African  heathenism,  can  be  fully 
sensible  of  the  essential,  almost  the  specific  difference,  between 
Christian  and  non-Christian  mankind,  a  distinction  going  far 
beyond  differences  between  churches,  or  between  those  who  are 
and  those  who  are  not  formally  within  the  Church.  It  is  some- 
thing deeper  than  Baptism  which  impresses  the  character  indele^ 
libU  Christianitaiii  upon  Christendom,  making  its  virtue  and  its 
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irickedness  esflentiallj  incommensurable  with  that  without  its 
bounds.  How  much  more  honorable  this  is  to  the  redeeming 
power  of  Christ  than  to  confine  it  within  those  technically 
acknowledged  limits  within  which  are  found,  it  is  truo^  the  most 
delicate  plants  of  holiness,  but  whose  atmosphere  is  not  in- 
frequently too  close  for  the  most  masculine  energy  of  Chris- 
tian virtue. 

No  doubt  that  the  time  will  come,  when  every  Christian  man 
will  be  a  Christian  communicant.  But  this  will  be  when  ethical 
righteousness,  and  unembarrassed  manliness^  will  have  been  so 
thoroughly  rectified  and  regenerated,  that  artificial  limitations 
of  their  religious  rights  shall  have  become  impracticable. 

But  does  not  this  bring  us  back  again  to  the  implication  that 
Christian  Tolerance  and  Intolerance  go  farther  than  the  Charch  ? 
Undoubtedly,  if  we  mean  by  the  church  the  specifically  religious 
society.  But  here  again  we  are  brought  round  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  we  can  never  evade,  between  the  Church  and 
Christendom,  between  those  Christians  whose  minds  are  more 
immediately  turned  towards  eternity,  and  those  whose  minds 
are  more  immediately  turned  towards  perfecting  and  purifying 
the  relations  of  time,  which  form  the  training-school  of  eternity. 
In  Christ  the  two  points  of  view  are  indistinguishable,  but  in 
His  people  they  almost  always  tend  to  exemplify  themselves  in 
separate  personalities.  Now  a  Christian,  conscious  of  real, 
though  imperfect  unity  with  Christ,  as  Christ  is  conscious  of 
real  and  perfect  unity  with  the  Father,  must  be  bent  on  assert- 
ing the  mind  of  Christ  throughout  the  whole  range  of  human 
society.  '*  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth/'  is  a 
prayer  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  offer  who  does  not  mean  to 
do  his  part  towards  securing  the  fulfilment  of  it.  A  Christian 
man  has  no  more  right  willingly  to  tolerate  in  the  State  what  is 
consciously  and  obstinately  antichristian  than  to  tolerate  it  in 
the  Church.  This  is  what  those  well  understand  who  clamor 
for  the  abrogation  of  Christian  morality  as  the  foundation  of 
l^slation.  And  Austin  Bierbower,  writing  in  the  Independent, 
insists  upon  it  as  a  grievance  that  the  Christian  respect  for  in- 
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dividual  conscience,  even  when  over  scrupalons,  and  the  Chris- 
tian respect  for  the  office  of  a  religious  teacher,  are  reflected  in 
our  civil  codes.  Now  all  this  means  simply  that  the  writers  in 
question  are  determined  to  take  advantage  of  a  well-grounded 
aversion  of  our  people  to  the  immediate  interposition  of  ecclesi- 
astical points  of  view  in  public  life,  in  order  to  force  legislation 
into  the  assumption  of  the  falsity  of  Christianity.  For  if  the 
religious  principles  of  the  Gospel  are  true,  the  morality  which 
rests  upon  them  must  be  true  also,  and  must  be  entitled  to  pre- 
valence. A  morality,  private  or  public,  which  is  not  founded 
on  a  definite  theory  of  the  world,  is  a  rootless  thing,  which^ 
even  though  embodied  in  law,  can  command  no  respect.  Con- 
fucianism is  so  deeply  rooted  in  China,  because  the  Chinese 
really  believe  only  in  this  life,  though  they  do  not  object  to  a 
sentimental  excitation  of  feeling,  now  and  then,  in  view  of  the 
picture  of  another.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  luxurious  inoper- 
ativeness of  sentiment,  which  always  stops  short  at  the  word  of 
secular  power,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  A  man 
can  no  more  be  a  Christian  privately  and  a  secularist  publicly, 
than  he  can  hold  a  thing  to  be  true  theologically  and  false  phil- 
osophically. The  regenerate  apprehensions  of  the  universe 
must  determine  all  his  action,  or  they  are  mere  painted  fire* 
And  the  most  that  can  be  required  of  the  body  of  Christian 
citizens  in  a  commonwealth  is,  that  they  shall  not,  like  Rome, 
be  disposed  to  rely  on  mere  power  as  the  organ  of  advancing 
their  principles,  but  shall  trust  mainly  to  conversion  and  educa- 
tion. But  nothing  could  be  more  shameless,  than  to  tell  the 
Christians  of  a  country,  that,  as  citizens,  they  must  consent 
that  the  antichristian  party,  even  though  in  a  minority,  shall 
expunge  from  all  public  acts  every  word  which  implies  the 
truth  of  that  which  the  majority  recognize  as  the  truth.  They 
might  as  well  say  that  if  a  school  of  the  citizens  still  held  to 
the  right  of  secession,  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  not  be 
permitted  to  give  any  such  turn  to  public  acts  as  should  dis- 
favor their  error.  They  had  better  tell  us  next  that  because 
one  well-known  citizen  of     our  country  still  maintains  the 
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falsity  of  the  Copernican  theory,  the  Government  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  give  any  aid  to  schools  in  which  Copernicanism  is 
taught. 

This  truthy  that  a  Christian  is  as  much  bound  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  legislation  as  in  worship,  is  greatly  prejudiced,  so  long 
as  .there  exists  among  us  a  powerful  and  compactly  organized 
Christian  body,  which  caricatures  it,  while  maintaining  it.  A 
majority  of  Christian  citizens  are  false  to  themselves  and  to 
their  Redeemer  if  they  suppress  the  natural  effect  of  this  fact 
upon  the  aims  and  the  tone  of  public  policy.  But  a  Christian 
commonwealth  has  always  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  a  Christian 
Church,  when  the  latter  attempts  to  dictate  to  the  former. 
Though  every  member  of  the  one  were  a  zealous  member  of  the 
other,  still  the  two  communities  are  organized  for  different 
immediate  ends,  controlled  by  different  immediate  principles, 
under  different  forms^  and  different  leaders.  The  Christian 
State,  therefore,  can  never  legitimately,  if  once  it  has  come  to 
ripeness  of  age,  accept  the  dictation  of  the  Church,  either  as 
to  the  nearer  end  which  it  shall  propose  to  itself,  or  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  fulfill  that  end.  And  when  the  church 
not  only  assumes  to  dictate,'  but  is  itself  dictated  to  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  corporation  within  itself,  civil  jealousy  is  excus- 
able if  it  becomes  somewhat  extreme.  Religiously,  we  acknowl- 
edge many  Ultramontanes  as  our  dear  brethren  in  Christ. 
But  we  would  rather  have  our  rights  at  the  hands  of  atheists 
than  be  deprived  of  them  by  our  dear  brethren.  Therefore 
free  Christians  would  almost  certainly  find  the  little  finger  of 
an  Ultramontane  government  thicker  than  the  loins  of  an 
atheistic  government,  though  we  cannot  tell  what  may  be. 

But  while  we  reject  Ultramontanism  as  an  odious  perversion 
of  Christian  ends,  we  are  certainly  not  on  that  account  to  give 
up  Christian  ends,  private  or  public.  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
carry  them  forward  with  the  peremptory  directness  which  we 
may  use  in  a  church,  for  those  who  refuse  to  accept  Christian 
aims  in  a  church  cease  to  be  members  of  it,  while  those  who 
refase  to  accept  them  in  a  commonwealth  still  remain  citizens. 
4 
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The  forcible  expatriation  of  citizens  whose  way  of  thinking 
does  not  please  the  governing  power,  is  an  odiousness  of 
despotism,  of  which,  after  it  has  so  deeply  dishonored  the  names 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  and  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Bismarck  will  be  the  latest  representative. 
More  fundamental  than  any  other  right  is  the  right  of  every 
man  who  deports  himself  quietly  to  remain  in  his  own  country. 
But  it  would  be  strange  logic,  that  because  we  are  bound  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  antichristian  citizens,  therefore  we  have 
no  right  to  show  ourselves  Christian  citizens,  as  if  Christ  were 
merely  an  ecclesiastical  personagey  and  not  the  Head  of  the 
true  order  of  the  ages,  into  which  we  are  bound  ever  more  per- 
fectly to  introduce  our  own  land,  and  to  help  to  introduce  other 
lands.  If  we  are  not  irrevocably  committed  to  this  acknowl- 
edgment, and  this  aim,  we  have  no  right  to  call  ourselves 
Christians. 

We  cannot  avoid  conflicts  at  almost  every  point,  in  the  present 
rapid  and  rapidly  consolidating  development  of  antichristian 
thought.  And  whj  should  we  wish  to  avoid  them  ?  Some  great 
Christian  journals  (our  plural  is  merely  that  of  category),  which 
are  zealous  for  the  entire  secularization  of  the  State^  exclaim 
upon  the  disastrousness  of  having  a  Christian  party  in  a  nation. 
It  is,  indeed,  disastrous;  for,  in  Christendom,  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
disastrous  thing,  of  the  incipient  dechristianization  of  a  nation. 
Parties  ought  to  rest  upon  the  common  ground  of  Christian 
aims,  and  to  diverge  only  as  to  the  best  means  of  advancing 
them.  And  the  most  rigorously  economic  questions  force  us, 
will  we  or  no,  into  a  decision  whether  the  Christian  thought  of 
Man  as  belonging  to  a  brotherhood  of  eternity,  or  the  anti-chris- 
tian  thought  of  him  as  having  no  aim  beyond  the  selfish  struggle 
of  a  day,  shall  decide  our  legislation.  The  question  whether 
the  State  shall  help  the  weak,  or,  as  Herbert  Spencer  proposes, 
look  complacently  on  the  destruction  of  those  whom  he  stigma- 
tizes as  **  good  for  nothing,"  depends  entirely  on  our  view  of 
earthly  life  as  the  only  good,  or  as  preparatory  to  a  higher 
good.     So  when  the  Nation  calls  the  thinker  who  should  pro- 
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pose  the  destruction  of  defective  specimens  of  humanity 
''bold/'  instead  of  *^ inhuman/'  it  is  plain  that  it  wishes  to 
signify  that  the  revival  of  pagan  ethics  in  this  regard  might  be 
desirable.  Yet^  as  it  remarks  in  the  same  connection,  no  one 
who  admits  the  authority  of  Christian  ethics  can  possibly  con- 
sent to  this.  And  so  it  must  be.  Those  who  esteem  the 
human  personality  nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  product  of 
blind  force,  and  the  good  it  can  enjoy  as  compassed  within 
earthly  life,  cannot  see  any  reason  whjr  they  should  not  push 
the  feeble  out  of  the  way.  They  who  esteem  life  but  the  train- 
ing-school of  eternity,  can  see  every  reason. 

And  so  with  other  things.     Those  to  whom  personality  has. 
eternal  worth  and  dignity,  cannot  doubt  the  right  of  its  spirituaL 
elements  to  complete  sovereignty  over  the  lower  self.    Those  to- 
whom   personality  has  no   eternal  worth,  can   have  no  solid, 
reason   to   urge  why  the  lower   nature  should  be  held  very 
particularly  in  check.     The  mutual  and  irrevocable  union  of 
two  personalities,  implied  in  Christian  marriage,  rests  on  the 
former   doctrine.     The  doctrine  of  casual  and  variable  con- 
tract, concubinage  for  marriage,  recommended  in  the  Weatmin^ 
liter  SevieWy  rests  upon  the  latter.     And  so  through  the  whole 
range  of  human  relations.     Christian  and  Anti-christian  doc- 
trine meet,  and  must  meet  in  conflict  everywhere.     Agreement 
can  only  be  by  chance,  in  the  mere  purlieus  and  outskirts  of 
instrumental  expediency,  or  in  the  rational   forms  of  purely 
temporal  relations.     In  the  centre  of  legislation  there  must  be 
irreconcilable  discord  between  them.    A  modus  vivendi  is  impos- 
sible, and  Christians  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  seek  it.    If  we  are 
not,  in  the  view  of  all  who  do  not  hold  with  us,  hostes  humani 
generiSy  what  part  have  we  with  Him  who  was  crucified  as  a 
disturbing  element,  and  with  His  Apostles,  who  did  indeed  turn 
the  world  upside  down,  and  with  the  Martyrs,  in  whom  the 
Bmperx>r8,   with  true   perspicacity,    notwithstanding  all   their 
Uamelessness,  foresaw  the  ruin  of  their  system  ?    A  Christianity 
which  allows  any  final  rest  in  society  until  He  is  established  in 
supreme  control  whose  right  it  is,  may  be  a^very  pretty  and. 
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rational  thing,  highly  to  be  commended  bj  common  sense,  but 
assuredly  it  is  not  what  Christ  came  to  set  up. 

Why  then  is  not  an  Ultramontane  theocracy  the  true  model 
of  Christian  society?  Assuredly  it  is  not  to  be  rejected  because 
it  propounds  the  universal  sway  of  Christian  ideas  as  the  end  to 
be  invincibly  pursued  by  all  Christians.  It  is  that  which  makes 
it  so  strong.  We  reject  it  because  the  despotic  violence  with 
which  it  enforces  this  end  crushes  manhood,  cripples  the  variety 
of  life,  condemns  in  advance  all  other  channels  of  Christian 
power  than  itself,  draws  a  line  between  ethics  and  religion, 
which  leaves  ethics  profane  and  religion  empty,  clings  with 
tenacious  cowardice  to  formulas  elaborated  ages  ago,  as  if  the 
reflection  of  all  the  ages  since  ought  to  go  for  nothing,  and  has 
finally  petrified  into  a  caste,  which  exists  more  for  itself  than 
for  the  charge  committed  to  it.  We  desire  the  overthrow  of  the 
papal  hierarchy  not  because  it  is  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of 
Christian  ends,  but  because  we  believe  it  has  become  incapable 
of  realizing  them.  But  the  crude  intolerance  of  the  Middle 
Ages  will  never  yield,  and  may  it  never  yield — to  Confucian 
secularism,  even  though  propagated  by  doctors  of  divinity.  It 
will  not  yield,  and  it  ought  not  to  yield,  except  to  the  pure  and 
perfect  intolerance  of  the  New  Testament. 

Andover^  Mcua. 
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SUCCESS  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.  D.   B.  LADY. 

The  Mi$nonary  Problem  : — Containing  a  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
■ome  of  the  Principal  Fields  of  Missionary  Enterprise,  etc.,  etc.,  by  James 
CmL    Montreal :  W.  Drysdale  &  Co.,  232  St  James  Street 

PnUUani  Foreign  Misnone : — Their  present  state.  A  nnirersal  surrey, 
hj  Theodor  Christlieb,  D.D.,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  Translated  from  the  fourth  Ger- 
man Edition  by  David  Allen  Reed.  Boston :  Congregational  Publishing- 
Society,  Congregational  House,  Beacon  Street. 

The  Crin$  of  ARseioiu,  or  the  Voice  out  of  the  Cloud,  by  Rev.  Arthur  L* 
Pierson,  D.D.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway. 

During  the  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  her  history, 
the  Christian  Church  has  had  three' periods  of  extraordinary 
missionary  activity.  The  first  began  with  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  converts  flocked  to  the  church  by  the  thousands,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  great  Roman  Empire  was  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Gospel.  The  event,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  marking  the  completion  of  this  work,  was  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  three  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  second  period  began  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  Church 
to  substitute  Christianity  for  the  rude  and  cruel  religions  of  the 
conquerors  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  Not  satisfied  with 
Christianizing  those  who  had  taken  possession  of  and  settled  in 
the  territories  in  which  her  authority  had  long  since  been  estab- 
lished, her  missionaries  carried  the  truths  of  divine  revelation 
and  the  worship  of  *  Christ  into  the  strongholds  of  Barbarism 
itself;  and  the  religion  of  Thor  and  Woden  came  to  an  end,  and 
England  and  Ireland  and  Germany  and  the  nations  to  the  North 
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became  bulwarks  of  the  Church,  set  for  the  defence  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

We  are  now  in  the  third  great  missionary  age.  For  a  num- 
ber of  centuries,  preceding  the  present,  comparatively  little  was 
done  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  Church.  Whilst  it  was 
known  that  many  very  populous  nations  had  never  heard  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  the  Churches  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  their  perishing  millions,  and  very  few  persons  felt  that 
Christian  people  had  either  a  duty  or  a  privilege  in  the  matter 
of  sending  them  the  Gospel.  But  this  fatal  indifference  has 
begun  to  pass  away.  When  Christian  missionary  work  was  first 
proposed,  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  prominent  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  regarded  the  proposition  as  an  evidence  of  pre- 
sumption, and  declared  that  if  God  desired  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen.  He  was  not  dependent  upon  man's  weak  efforts  to 
'  bring  it  about.  These  views,  however,  were  not  allowed  to 
prevail.  The  work  was  courageously  inaugurated  by  men  who 
were  evidently  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  we  are  now  in  the 
midst,  or  perhaps  only  at  the  beginning,  of  a  movement  which, 
if  faithfully  persevered  in,  may  result  in  bringing  into  the  fold 
of  Christ  that  three-fourths  of  the  human  family  who  are  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  falsehood  and  follies  of  heathenism. 

No  doubt  each  age  in  the  world's  history  has  its  own  particu- 
lar work  to  do,  a  task  as  certainly  assigned  to  it  by  Providence 
as  though  we  could  point  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  such  assignment.  There  are  occasions  when 
historical  currents  seem  to  flow  together  to  one  point.  The 
times  become  ripe  for  an  advance  in  a  new  direction.  Men 
seem  to  be  led,  and  even  driven,  to  undertake  and  do  those 
things  which  for  centuries  were  regarded  as  impossibilities  I 
and  when  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the  enterprises,  the  wonder  on 
all  sides  is,  how  so  long  a  time  could  have  been  suffered  to 
elapse  before  they  were  undertaken.  In  harmony  with  this 
thought,  a  number  of  indications  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  accepted  time  has  come  for  the  accomplishment  of  great 
things  in  the  effort  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  among  men- 
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There  is  an  intensity  about  our  present  Church  life  which 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  these  indications.  This  is  especially 
the  case  among  the  people  of  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
who  are  also  prevailingly  Protestant.  This  intensity  and  a  con- 
sequent activity,  very  wonderful  to  contemplate,  characterize 
these  nations  in  many  other  regards,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Reli- 
gion. Great  public  enterprises  are  projected  and  carried  out  at 
the  present  time.  Labor-saving  inventions  are  numerous  and 
valuable.  Agriculture,  mining,  manufactures  and  commercial 
ventures  are  entered  upon  and  pursued  with  almost  unparal- 
leled energy  and  success.  Education  is  more  thorough  and 
general  than  ever  before.  And  of  messages  by  telegraph,  cor- 
respondence by  letter,  the  circulation  of  newspapers,  and  the 
writing  and  readmg  of  books,  there  is  literally  no  end.  The 
age  is  one  of  great  activity,  progress  and  achievement,  such  as 
was  unknown  in  other  centuries  of  the  world's  history.  And 
this  same  spirit  is  seen  in  the  various  enterprises  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  is  not  a  period  of  quiet  contemplation  and 
learned  leisure  for  the  followers  of  Christ;  but  one  in  which  the 
invitation  to  work  in  the  spiritual  vineyard  is  eagerly  obeyed. 
Men  ask  earnestly:  *'Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 
And  to  the  call  for  laborers  there  is  an  eager  response  from  all 
sides :  '^  Here  am  I,  send  me." 

There  are  perhaps  more  Christians  at  this  time,  such  as  are 
^'Israelites  indeed  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,"  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  in  Protestant  countries  especially,  than  ever 
before.  And  they  are  more  intelligent  and  earnest  than  those 
of  at  least  some  of  the  preceding  centuries.  They  have  the 
inspiration  of  more  frequent  public  services.  The  preaching 
on  the  Lord's  Day  is  practical ;  the  prayers  and  hymns  are 
such  as  all  can  understand  and  enjoy.  The  form  of  the  services 
is  frequently  changed,  so  as  to  present  a  refreshing  variety.  It 
is  believed  that  the  people  are  more  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Church  than  formerly.  They  comprehend  what  is  taught 
and  the  meaning  of  the  service,  and  they  worship  with  the 
spirit  and  the  understanding. 
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The  Sabbath  School,  an  institution  of  the  present  day,  is  not 
only  a  place  where  children  are  instructed  and  trained,  but  it  is 
a  field  of  usefulness  and  Christian  exercise  and  growth  for  many 
who  are  older. .  It  gives  them  something  to  do.  It  keeps  them 
active  and  on  the  alert,  prevents  stagnation,  and  is  thus  an 
untold  blessing  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  confer  as  well  as 
to  those  who  receive  its  benefits.  The  religious  newspaper 
visits  the  homes  of  millions  every  week.  It  is  a  power  for  good, 
an  organ  for  the  dissemination  of  truth,  for  the  discussion  of 
opinions  and  for  the  interchange  of  thought.  It  can  be  used 
for  the  spread  of  religious  intelligence,  as  a  spur  to  quicken 
godly  and  charitable  impulses  and  as  a  lever  to  elevate  men  and 
women  to  the  plane  which  Christ  occupied  when  He  went  about 
in  the  world  healing  the  sick  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor.  There  are  opportunities  for  intercoursCi  communication 
and  contact  between  Christians  at  present  such  as  no  other  age 
has  possessed.  The  religious  convention,  conference,  or  synodi- 
cal  assembly  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Church  of  our  times. 
Clergy  and  laity  meet  frequently  in  great  gatherings  where 
various  Christian  interests  are  intelligently  discussed  and 
measures  are  taken  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Christ's  kingdom 
with  ever  increasing  prospects  of  success. 

In  all  these  ways  men's  hearts  are  stirred  up  within  them, 
their  religious  life  is  quickened,  thought  and  emotion  are  stimu- 
lated, and  zeal  and  activity  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  are 
evolved ;  and  they  become  willing  instruments,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  carrying  out  God's  great  purpose 
to  have  the  gospel  of  divine  grace  and  salvation  made  known  to 
every  creature. 

It  is  during  times  of  such  intense  life  that  all  great  historical 
movements  are  entered  upon,  and  accomplished.  A  restlessness, 
such  as  is  characteristic  of  this  age,  precedes  and  foreshadows 
them.  There  is  a  seething  and  an  effervescence.  The  stream 
of  history  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  its  accustomed  channels. 
The  limitations  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  are  broken 
down.     New  and  unheard  of  enterprises  are  conceived  and  car- 
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ried  out.  The  French  revolution  is  a  striking  example  in  point 
The  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  war  for  the  settlement  of  the 
principles  of  our  government  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  is  another. 

The  salvation  wrought  out  and  made  known  to  men  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  energizing  presence  in  the  hearts  of 
the  disciples  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  created  and  quickened 
the  activities  of  the  Church  and  made  possible  the  first  great 
missionary  age.  The  arrival  at  full  Christian  consciousness, 
after  the  settlement  of  her  creeds  and  cultus,  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  attempt  at  suppression, 
incident  to  her  subjugation  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
west,  resulted  in  the  second  striking  advance  of  Christianity. 
In  the  physical  contest,  the  wild  Teutonic  warriors  were 
superior.  But  a  spiritual  conflict  necessarily  grew  out  of  the 
situation.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  compelled  to  assert  itself 
or  perish  from  the  earth.  AH  its  powers  were  called  into 
exercise,  and  once  aroused  it  did  not  rest  until  the  nations  with 
which  it  had  come  into  conflict  were  brought  under  its  sway. 
Now  once  more  there  is  a  seething,  boiling,  overflowing  of  life. 
Christian  enterprise  seems  to  be  approaching  high-tide.  The 
present  boundaries  of  the  Church  are  no  longer  able  to  hold  in 
her  energies.  They  are  overflowing  into  the  regions  beyond. 
God  grant  that  the  flood  may  not  be  stayed  until  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  great 
deep. 

The  second  indication  that  we  have  come  to  a  time  of  great 
triumphs  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  if  we  will  but  go  in  and 
possess  the  land,  is  found  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  heathen 
nations  toward  Christian  missions. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was  very  difficult  to  gain 
access  to  the  heathen.  The  disposition  to  send  them  the  Gospel 
was  to  a  large  extent  absent  from  the  Christian  Churches  of 
that  day.  But  even  if  it  had  been  present  in  full  force,  it 
would  have  been  found  next  to  impossible  to  do  so.  ''  China 
was  walled  about."    The  ports  of  Japan  were  closed  to  foreign- 
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ers.  Members  of  the  East  India  Company  threw  every  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  attempts  to  Christianize  the  people  among 
whom  they  had  established  themselves  for  purposes  of  gain. 
Only  a  small  part  of  Africa  was  known  to  explorers.  Many  of 
the  Islands  were  inhabited  by  cannibals,  who  feasted  upon  the 
flesh  of  all  strangers  who  fell  into  their  hands,  whether  these 
had  come  to  rob  them  or  to  bring  them  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  divine  grace.  Among  Mohammedans  it  was  a  capital  offence 
to  forsake  the  religion  of  the  false  prophet.  And  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  Protestant  books  and  teachers  were  not  at  all 
tolerated.  Asia  and  Africa  seemed  to  be  hermetically  sealed  to 
the  entrance  of  Christianity.  Three-fourths  of  the  world's 
population  was  given  over  to  idolatry;  and  no  way  seemed 
open  to  reach  them  and  instruct  them  in  the  true  system  of  reli- 
gious thought  and  worship. 

N^or  were  these  the  only  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  many  cases  the  first  influence  of  the  Christian 
nations  upon  the  heathen,  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  was 
hurtful.  This  did  not  result  from  the  religion  of  Christ  as  it 
prevailed  among  them,  but  was  the  consequence  of  actions  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  precepts  of  that  religion.  It  was  not 
because  they  were  Christians,  but  because  they  were  so  only  in 
name  that^  for  a  long  time,  the  European  nations  had  a  baneful 
effect  upon  the  heathen.  But  the  heathen  themselves  could  not 
be  expected  to  make  this  distinction.  They  attributed  the  vices 
as  well  as  the  virtues  which  they  discovered  in  their  visitors  to 
their  religious  system.  When  the  Africans  were  carried  off  into 
lifelong  slavery^  when  the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  open  their 
ports  to  the  deadly  opium  trade,  when  the  North  American 
Indians  became  the  victims  of  intemperance,  and  the  South 
Sea  islanders  were  taught  horrible  practices  by  the  sailors  who 
touched  at  their  shores ;  and  all  this  by  the  same  kind  of  people 
who  were  trying  to  introduce  a  new  religion  among  them,  that 
religion  itself  could  not  fail  to  fall  under  the  ban  of  their  con- 
tempt. Those  among  the  heathen  who  were  able  and  disposed 
to  form  a  judgment  concerning  the  moral  value  of  Christianity 
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would  naturally  condemn  it  most  severely,  and  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  against  its  acceptance.  And  this  became  a 
barrier,  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen,  against  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  far  harder  to  be  overcome  than  outward  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  gaining  access  to  them. 

Some  of  the  heathen  also  were  so  degraded  that  it  was  feared 
they  could  not  be  brought  to.  grasp  the  simplest  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Others  were  so  wrapped  up  in  their  own  philosophical 
and  moral  systems  that  it  was  probable  they,  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  old,  would  look  upon  the  exposition  of  the  truth  as  the 
merest  babbling.  The  caste  system  in  India  and  ancestral 
worship  in  China  were  so  interwoven  with  the  social  and  family 
life  of  the  people  that  it  seemed  an  utter  impossibility  to  es- 
tablish Christianity  among  them ;  as  these  two  things  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  must  be  given  up  before  a  native  of 
India  or  China  can  be  received  into  the  Christian  Church. 

No  one,  without  special  study  of  the  subject,  can  have  an 
idea  how  all  this  has  been  changed,  mainly  within  the  last  half- 
century.     Obstacles   have   vanished   and   barriers   have   been 
brol^en  down  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  that  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  theory  of  divine  interposition.     God  ruleth 
among  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  now  as  of  old,  and  giveth 
them  to  whomsoever  He  will;  and  He  also  restraineth  the 
remainder  of  the  wrath  of  man  and  maketh  it  to  praise  Him. 
The  doors  are  now  standing  wide  open  the  world  over.     The 
Christian  missionary  can  go  wherever  he  pleases,  almost  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  hearers  are 
sure  to  attend  him. 

In  India  the  East  India  Company  was  for  a  long  time  hos- 
tile to  missions.  One  of  the  early  directors  said  he  would  rather 
^  a  band  of  devils  than  a  band  of  missionaries  in  that  country. 
From  1792  to  1812  religious  and  educational  labor  was  pro- 
hibited. Afterwards  a  new  charter  was  given,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
^<led  that  missions  should  be  tolerated.  As  late  as  1852  nearly 
four  million  dollars  was  contributed  from  the  public  funds  to 
repair  temples,  provide  new  idols  and  idol-cars  and  support  the 
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priesthood.  All  this  is  changed  now.  The  East  India  Companj 
was  abolished  in  1858^  and  all  its  powers  were  turned  oyer  to  the 
English  government,  and  since  then  missions  have  been  en- 
couraged. Id  1873  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  gave  the 
following  statement: 

^'  The  goYernment  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  obliga- 
tions under  which  it  is  laid  bj  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
those  six  hundred  missionaries,  whose  blameless  example  and 
self-denjing  labor  are  infusing  new  vigor  into  the  stereotyped 
life  of  the  great  populations  placed  under  English  rule,  and  are 
preparing  them  to  be  in  every  way  better  men  and  better  citi- 
zens of  the  great  empire  in  which  they  dwell.'' 

In  1886  Sir  Rives  Thompson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ben- 
gal, said : 

^'In  my  judgment^  Christian  missionaries  have  done  more 
real  and  lasting  good  to  the  people  of  India  than  all  other 
agencies  combined.  They  have  been  the  salt  of  the  country 
and  the  true  saviours  of  the  empire." 

The  Christian  religion  has  thus  won  for  itself  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  government.  The  respect  of  the  influential  and 
thinking  men  among  the  Hindus  has  also  been  secured.  The 
Caste  system  is  slowly  breaking  down.  Female  education  is 
making  rapid  progress.  Intelligent  natives  cannot  help  com- 
paring the  Bible  with  their  own  sacred  books,  and  they  must 
see  its  superiority.  Superstitious  rites  are  decaying.  Widows 
no  longer  burn  upon  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands,  and 
children  are  no  longer  flung  into  the  Ganges.  In  1880  the 
Christian  population  of  India  numbered  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  increase  is  in  geometrical  progression.  The  Chris- 
tians grew  twenty-fold  in  fifty  years.  To  be  a  Christian  now 
is  to  be  respected.  Christians  take  the  lead  in  intelligence, 
morality  and  integrity.  The  idols  of  India,  like  Dagon  among 
the  Philistines,  are  falling  to  the  ground  before  the  Ark  of  the 
New  Covenant.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Max  Miiller  that  he 
knows  of  no  people  so  ripe  for  Christianity  to-day  as  the  East 
Indians.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  says :  ^'  Christ,  not  the  British 
government,  rules  India." 
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Almost  insurmountable  difficulties  formerly  presented  them- 
selres  in  the  way  of  missionary  work  in  China.     That  country 
has  a  population  possibly  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
United  States  at  the  last  census.     It  extends  through  thirty- 
eight  degrees  of  latitude  and  nearly  twice  as  many  of  longi- 
tude, and  has  almost  every  variety  of  animal,   mineral  and 
vegetable  productions.     The  people  are  industrious,   frugal, 
polite  and  capable.     They  are  proud  of  their  antiquity.     They 
are  said  to  trace  their  history  to  three  thousand  years  before 
Christ.    Though  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world,  they  are  as  full 
of  vigor  and  promise  as  ever.     In  diplomacy  and  mercantile 
enterprise  they  have  proved  themselves  a  match  for  the  ablest 
minds.     They  have  a  high  type  of  popular  education.     Inordi- 
nate conceit  is  a  national  characteristic ;  and  they  are  exceed- 
ingly exclusive,  looking  with  contempt   upon   the  people  of 
other  nations.      It  is  said  that  they  spend  one  hundred  and 
dgbty  million  dollars  a  year  upon  the  worship  of  their  ances- 
tors and  other  forms  of  idolatry.     Woman's  condition  among 
them  is  degraded.     The  birth  of  a  daughter  is  regarded  as  a 
calamity,  and   many  of  the   female   infants  are  drowned  or 
buried  alive.     Their  language  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
existence  for  a  stranger  to  acquire. 

Years  ago  a  slight  trade  sprang  up  between  the  Chinese  and 
European  nations,  and  it  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase. 
In  1807  Robert  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  missionary, 
landed  there.  After  seven  years  of  study  and  labor,  he  bap- 
tised the  first  Christian  concert  and  completed  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  1818  the  whole  Bible  was  given  to 
the  Chinese  in  their  own  language.  But  the  government  and 
*tt  classes  of  people  were  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  every 
P^^ible  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the 
G^pel.  The  wars  between  China  and  Christian,  nations  have 
*ko  at  various  times  greatly  hindered  the  work  of  missions. 
^^  final  result  of  these  wars,  however,  has  been  the  opening 
w  the  whole  country  to  missionary  enterprises.  The  treaty  of 
•I^ontsin,  made  in  1861,  contains  this  clause: 
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*'  The  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  are  recognized  aa 
teaching  men  to  do  good :  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  others 
do  to  them.  Hereafter,  those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these 
doctrines  shall  not  be  harassed  pr  persecuted  on  account  of 
their  faith.  Any  person,  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  Chinese  convert,  who,  according  to  these  tenets,  peaceably 
teaches  and  practices  the  principles  of  Christianity,  shall,  in  no 
case,  be  interfered  with  or  molested." 

In  this  treaty  the  Chinese  wall  of  exclusiveness,  like  that  of 
ancient  Jericho,  has  been  thrown  down,  and  every  man  may  go 
up  straight  before  him  and  preach  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Gracey 
says:  "Never  before,  since  the  world  began,  did  one  document 
so  brief  admit  at  once  to  the  possibilities  of  Christianity  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  human  family,  or  roll  on  the  Christian 
Church  so  much  responsibility." 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Rev.  Hunter  Corbet,  of  Clarion 
County,  Pa.,  went  to  Chefoo,  in  the  district  of  Shan  Tung,  in 
the  northern  part  of  China,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  and  his  wife  found  a  lodging  place.  They  were  finally 
accommodated  in  an  old  temple  through  the  good  will  of  a  kind- 
hearted  priest.  Now  he  and  his  numerous  assistants  can  travel 
with  great  comfort  and  command  accommodations  anywhere 
throughout  that  large  district  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Burlingame,  who  was  United  States  Minister 
to  China  for  many  years,  tells  us  that  intelligent  men  there  no 
longer  have  any  faith  in  the  popular  religions.  And  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, who  spent  thirty-two  years  in  that  country,  believes 
that  half  a  century  more  of  Christian  missions  will  evangelize 
and  even  Christianize  the  empire. 

Great  changes  have  also  recently  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  facilities  for  publishing  the  Gospel  and  establishing  Christian 
churches  in  Africa.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  coun- 
try was  almost  unknown.  The  tribes  on  the  coast  had  a  well- 
founded  horror  of  white  persons,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
carrying  off  their  people  into  slavery  for  many  years.     In  the 
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interior  there  was,  if  possible,  still  more  hostility  towards  the 
representatives  of  Christian  nations.     Livingstone  spent  many 
years  in  exploring   the  country,  conciliating  the  natives  and 
opening  a  path  for  the  missionaries,  and  at  last,  after  forty 
attacks  of  fever,  died  upon  his  knees  in  a  grass  hut  among  the 
people  for  whose  evangelization  he  had  spent  his  life.     The 
work  which  he  began  has  been  carried  to  completion  by  Stanley 
and  others.     Stanley  bears  testimony  to  the  effect  upon  the 
savage  Africans  of  the  very  attitude  of  prayer  taught  them  by 
Livingstone.     '^I  have  been  in  Africa  seventeen  years,"  he 
says,  *'  and  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  would  kill  me  if  I 
folded   my  hands.''     Wonderful   strides   have   been   made   in 
methods  of  travel  in  that  country  in  the  last   fifteen  years. 
Stanley  entered  Africa  at  Zanzibar  in  1874,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  emerged  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  thus  com- 
pleted the  greatest  step  of  African   exploration.     He  could 
now,  he  says,  in  forty-three  days  after  leaving  Glasgow,  be  housed 
in  his  own  station  at  Stanley  Falls ;  and,  instead  of  running  a 
gauntlet  for  his  life,  his  ascent  of  the  river  would  be  a  constant 
ovation.     The  next  ship  that  left  England,  after  the  news  of 
Stanley's  success  reached  there,  carried   missionaries   to  the 
Congo  country.     In  his  journey  of  seven  thousand  miles  the 
explorer  did  not  see  a  single  man  who  had  ever  heard  the  Gos- 
pel message.     Now  mission  stations  are  numerous,  and  many 
Christian   denominations   are   concentrating  upon    the  Congo 
Basin  to  carry  on  with  speed   and  vigor  the  work  of  evan- 
gelisation. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Congo  Free  State  special  provi- 
BiOQ  has  been  made  that  no  hindrance  is  to  be  thrown  in  the 
^*y  .of  the  Gospel.  Upon  this  the  representatives  of  fifteen 
nations — Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  and  even  Mo- 
hamedan  were  agreed.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  Association 
wads  as  follows  : 

^AU  the  powers  exercising  sovereign  rights  or  having  influ- 
ence in  the  said  territories  undertake  to  watch  over  the  pre- 
seryation  of  the  native  races  and  the  amelioration  of  the  moral 
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and  material  conditions  of  their  existence,  and  to  co-operate  in 
the  suppression  of  slavery,  and  above  all,  of  the  slave  trade ; 
they  will  protect  and  encourage,  without  distinction  of  nation* 
ality  or  creed,  all  institutions  and  enterprises — religious,  scien- 
tific or  charitable — established  and  organized  for  these  objects, 
or  tending  to  educate  the  natives  and  lead  them  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  civilization.  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, men  of  science,  explorers  and  their  escorts  and  col- 
lections, to  be  equally  the  object  of  special  protection.  Liberty 
of  conscience  and  religious  toleration  are  expressly  guaranteed 
to  the  natives  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  and  foreigners.  The 
free  and  public  exercise  of  any  creed,  the  right  to  erect  reli- 
gious buildings,  and  to  organize  missions  belonging  to  every 
creed,  shall  be  subject  to  no  restriction  or  impediment  whatever/' 
Thus  India,  China  and  Africa,  the  three  most  populous 
countries  of  heathendom,  are  open  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  barriers  which  so  long  obstructed  the  Gospel 
have  been  removed  through  the  enterprise  and  commercial 
activity  of  the  Christian  nations  and  through  the  zeal  and 
persistence  of  Christian  missionaries.  These  have  regarded 
the  command, "  Go  into  all  the  world/*  as  imperative,  and  they 
have  knocked  at  the  closed  doors  of  every  nation,  and  have 
refused  to  take  a  denial,  until,  through  theit  very  importunity, 
the  doors  have  been  thrown  open,  and  there  is  now  free  en- 
trance for  all.  What  has  been  said  of  the  three  great  coun- 
tries mentioned  is  also  true  of  the  others.  Japan,  until  re- 
cently still  more  exclusive  than  China,  is  now  free  to  the 
commerce  and  civilization  of  Christian  nations,  and  many  of 
her  people  gladly  hear  the  word  of  God  and  are  being  received 
into  the  Christian  Church.  Burmah  and  Siam  and  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  Mexico  and  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  to-day 
accessible  to  the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  Protestant 
churches  to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of  half  a  cantury  ago. 
Obstructions  have  been  removed  and  the  way  of  entrance  into 
heathen  countries  has  been  made  plain  through  the  progress  of 
events,  under  the  providence  of  God,  in  a  manner  truly  aston- 
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ing.  All  doors  stand  open  now,  and  a  Macedonian  cry  comes 
from  many  countries  to  the  Christian  Church  for  help  in  solv- 
ing the  great  problems  of  life  and  for  that  light  which  the 
Christian  religion  only  can  throw  upon  the  question  of  man's 
destiny  in  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

A  recent  writer  upon  this  subject  says :  ^^  There  is  much  in 
the  present  outlook  to  inspire  hope  and  enthusiasm.     It  does 
seem  as  if  Christianity  had  entered  upon   the  third  great  Re- 
formation— ^the  era  pre-eminently  of  missionary  enterprise.     As 
never  before,  the  whole  world  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel.     Educational  institutions  are  being  established  in 
every  land.     The  amount  of  Christian  literature  distributed 
over  the  world  is  beyond  calculation.     The  Bible,  printed  in 
two  hundred  and  fifty  different  languages  and  dialects,  has  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  copies  in  circulation,  against  five 
million  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     The  number  of  mis- 
sionary societies  is  tenfold  what  it  was  eighty  years  ago,  and 
die  number  of  converts  from  heathenism  nearly  fifty-fold.     The 
facilities  for  intercommunication  by  land  and  sea,  the  diffusion 
of  the  English  language,  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  governmental  policies  of  the  nations,  the  co-opera^ 
tion  of  the  missionaries  in  heathen  countries,  and  the  growing 
ipirit  of  unity  and  Pauline  charity  in  evangelical  churches,  all 
point  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel.'* 

A  third  indication  of  great  success  in  Gospel  missionary 
vork,  in  the  near  future,  is  found  in  the  progress  already  made^ 
tke  character  of  the  converts,  and  their  liberality  in  contribut- 
ing towards  the  spread  of  the  truth. 

The  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  modern  heathen  people 
more  than  equals  that  made  in  the  early  ages  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  world.     Within  a  little  over  half  a  century  the 
Sandwich  Islands  have  been  entirely  evangelized.     Sixty-five 
years  ago  they  were  full  of  cannibals.     Now  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Christian  Churches  there.     Madagascar,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  two  and  a  half  millions,  has  become,  within  seventy 
years,  a  Christian  nation.     In  1835<  two  Wesley  an  Mission- 
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aries,  Cargill  and  Cross^  began  their  labors  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  280  natives  were  added  to  the 
church.  In  1885  there  were  over  26^000  communicants  and 
42,000  Sunday-school  scholars.  In  these  cases  almost  the 
lowest  type  of  human  beings  was  encountered.  But,  the  Gos- 
pel once  accepted,  the  people  grew  into  civilized  Christian  com- 
munities. There  are  now  half  a  million  native  Christians  in 
India,  and  the  Christian  community  increases  at  the  rate  of 
eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  year,  doubling  itself  every  twelve 
years.  At  this  rate  of  progress  there  will  not  be  a  heathen 
left  in  India  in  less  than  a  hundred  years.  In  China  there  are 
fifty  thousand  native  Christians,  and  twelve  thousand  in  Japan. 
In  the  latter  country  in  the  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
the  increase  was  eighty  per  cent,  in  two  years.  If  the  same 
percentage  of  increase  is  kept  up  for  thirty  years,  the  thirty 
million  people  of  Japan  will  be  entirely  Christianized.  The 
total  gain  of  converts  to  the  Christian  religion  from  among  the 
heathen  in  1886  was  thirty-five  thousand.  The  additions  to 
the  Church  in  heathen  countries  were  thirty  times  more  num- 
erous, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ministers  employed,  than 
in  Christian  countries. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  in  most  cases  it  requires 
years  of  labor  to  get  a  start  in  a  new  field.  When  progress 
once  begins  success  often  comes  with  great  rapidity.  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  is  the  ^^  Lone  Star"  mission  among  the 
Telugus.  At  least  thirteen  years  of  labor  seemed  to  have  been 
spent  there  in  vain,  and  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  it.  Bnt 
better  councils  prevailed.  Finally  in  1878  the  fruits  of  all 
those  years  of  waiting  began  to  be  gathered  in.  Nearly  nine 
thousand  persons  were  baptized  in  forty-five  days.  Many 
similar  instances  are  found  in  the  history  of  missions.  And  it 
is  not  improbable  that  we  will  some  time  see  a  repetition  of  them 
on  a  large  scale,  so  that  a  nation  of  Christians  will  be  born  in 
a  day.  The  work  of  undermining  the  strongholds  of  heathen- 
ism is  tedious  and  often  slow.  When  the  structures  once  begin 
to  topple,  their  overthrow  will  doubtless  be  efiected  in  a  very 
short  time. 
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It  i3  sometimes  asserted  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity that  many  of  the  converts  from  among  people  who  have 
been  steeped  for  centuries  in  idolatry  and  vicious  practices  are 
far  from  being  genuine  Christians,  and  that  such  statistics  as 
those  given  above  are  more  or  less  misleading.     But  a  little 
reflection  will  lead  to  a  contrary  opinion.     In  most  heathen 
countries  the  public  sentiment  was  at  first  and  is  still,  to  a 
large  extent,  decidedly  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion.     Those  who  become  Christians,  in  many  cases,  do  so 
at  great  sacrifice.     They  often  run  the  risk  of  social  ostracism 
and  loss  of  business.     They  ofiend  their  relatives  and  subject 
themselves  to  persecution  and  sometimes  to   death.      Under 
these  circumstances  the  timid  and  those  only  half   persuaded 
will  hold  back  and  hesitate  to  come  out  on  the  side  of  Christ. 
Those  who  do  declare  thesaselves  are,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  more  so,  it  is  said  by  missionaries,  than  the  adherents 
of  the  church  in  Christian  lands.     Many  of  them  have  cheer- 
fully suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  for  the  love  of  Christ.    The 
diurches  of  India  and  China  and  Africa  and  Madagascar  and 
the  Islands  of  the  sea,  have  their  noble  army  of  martyrs  as  well 
u  the  Apostolic  Church  and  that  of   the  Reformation ;    and 
Bimilar  results  have  followed. 

When  heathen  converts  are  contrasted  with  their  neighbors, 
^hoare  not  Christians,  a  marvelous  transformation  becomes 
apparent.  One  half  the  natives  of  Efat^  are  under  the  in- 
laence  of  the  Qospel,  the  other  half  have  not  been  touched  by 
it  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  resident  Missionary,  says  ^'  that  in  re- 
spect of  natural  depravity  the  Ephatdse  are  surpassed  by  none. 
^^7  are  cannibals,  polygamists,  intensely  superstitious,  ever  at 
^^  having  no  word  for  forgiveness.  Every  wrong  is  redressed 
V  hlood.  Infanticide  is  common.  Widows  are  strangled. 
Sons  bury  their  fathers  alive  to  be  rid  of  them  when  they  are 
old  and  helpless.  They  wear  scarcely  any  clothes,  and  are  in- 
dolent and  sensual.  But  wherever  Christianity  has  been  intro- 
uoeed  a  wonderful  change  is  seen.  They  come  to  the  religious 
moetings  decently  clothed.     There  is  a  visible  improvement  in 
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their  huts.  Family  ties  are  respected.  Family  worship  is 
observed,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  a  thorough  trans- 
formation of  character.*'  In  Madagascar  the  Missionaries  were 
told  they  might  as  well  try  to  convert  cattle  as  to  make  Chris- 
tians of  the  Malagasy.  But  the  people  accepted  the  Gospel, 
and  have  developed  into  pious  and  intelligent  followers  of 
Christ.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  Governor  of  the  British  Colony 
of  the  Fiji  Islands,  says :  ^'  It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too 
strong  terms  of  the  wonderful  results,  religious  and  social, 
which  have  attended  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Fiji.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  as  different  from  what  it  was  as  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  The  people  of  Fiji  are  now  a  Chris- 
tian people.'' 

These  heathen  converts  are  among  the  most  zealous  and 
liberal  people  in  contributing  for  the  support  and  spread  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  found  anywhere.  '*  Our  converts  give  well  *' 
is  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  missionaries.  ^'  The  noblest  ex- 
amples of  self-denial,  separation  unto  God,  passion  for  souls, 
singleness  of  aim,  evangelistic  zeal,  and  liberal  systematic 
giving,  which  have  been  found  during  this  century,  have  been 
the  outgrowth  of  missionary  fields,  and  often  of  the  most  hope- 
less soil,  previously  rank  with  every  unholy  product.  The  new 
converts  from  the  most  degraded  tribes  have  often  put  to  shame 
the  ripest  fruits  of  our  Christian  civilization.  Burmah  has  not 
only  taken  her  place  among  the  givers,  but  in  18S0  ranked 
third  in  the  list  of  donors  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union — 
only  Massachusetts  and  New  York  outranking  her.  Massachu- 
setts gave  $41,812.72 ;  New  York,  $39,469.78,  and  Burmah, 
$31,616.14.  Fifty  years  ago  in  idolatry,  they  are  now  an 
evangelizing  power !  The  Christians  of  Madagascar  gave  one 
million  dollars  during  the  last  ten  years  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  This  island  has  become  a  centre  of  influence  for  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  neighboring  coasts. 
In  1834  the  little  Tongan  Church  on  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
was  blessed  with  a  religious  awakening,  and  the  next  year  they 
sent  missionaries    to    the  benighted  inhabitants  of  the    Fiji 
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Islands.     In  the  Society  Islands  a  Missionary  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1821.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Raiatians  had 
contributed  produce  to  the  value  of  $2500.      The  first  one 
thousand  dollars  contributed  for  the  erection  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churchy  in  Yokohama,  was  sent  by  the  Christian  con- 
verts of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.     There  are  converts  in  Japan 
80  poor  that  when  they  change  their  residence  they  can  carry 
all  their  possessions  on  their  backs ;  and  yet  their  contributions 
average  eight  dollars   per  annum.     Two  hundred  and  seventy 
Chinese,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country, 
gave  $720  in  one  year  for   Christian  work.     The   Mission   in 
the  Hawaian  Islands  was  begun  in  1820.      In  1862  it  was 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources  and  became  entirely  self-support- 
ing.    This  church  has  made  a  total  contribution  of  $170,000 
towards  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  other  lands.     And  these 
heathen  converts  are  not  only  willing  to  give  of  their  means 
for  this  cause,  but  many  give  themselves  to  the  work,  and  en- 
dure hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ,  with  a  devotion  and 
self-denial  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  most  earnest  mission- 
vies  from  Christian  lands. 

This  liberality  and  devotion  to  the  extension  of  Christianity 
ontbe  part  of  heathen  converts,  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  Gospel  in  these 
iieirly  acquired  territories,  is  manifesting  the  characteristic  of 
lea?en,  attributed  to  it  by  Christ,  constantly  extending  itself, 
ted  reaching  out  in  a  sublime  efibrt  to  bring  the  whole  mass  of 
Wthenism  under  its  power.  Its  light  is  not  put  under  a 
i>U8hel,  but  upon  a  candlestick,  perj^ trating  farther  and  farther 
from  jear  to  year  into  the  obscure  and  dark  places  of  the 
^th.  If  the  churches  of  Europe  and  America  should  with- 
draw their  aid,  it  is  probable  that  the  work  in  India  and  China 
wd  Africa^  though  greatly  retarded,  would  still  go  on,  sup- 
ported by  the  liberality  and  zeal  for  Christ  of  the  native  Chris- 
^tn  coDgregations  alone. 

A  great  beginning  has  thus  been  made  in  giving  the  Gospel 
to  the  remaining  heathen  nations  of  the  world.     ''No  longer  in 
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particular  regions,  but  in  all  unchristianized  parts  of  the  world 
and  among  all  races  of  men — among  the  highest  civilized  as 
well  as  the  most  degraded  in  colonies  and  independent  heathen 
lands,  even  in  the  remotest  coasts  and  islands,  where  hundreds 
of  languages  and  dialects  are  spoken,  the  cross  of  Christ  has 
been  raised."  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  centuries, 
earnest  efiforts  are  made  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  all  the  world, 
and  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  The  heathen  countries  are 
now  covered  with  a  network  of  missions,  closer  than  that  which 
covered  the  Boman  Empire  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 
Christianity. 

The  Churches  are  attempting  to  convert  the  world  to  Christ. 
We  may  well  stand  appalled  before  the  greatness  of  the  under- 
taking. Without  Divine  aid  it  cannot  be  accomplished.  But 
neither  can  a  single  soul  be  brought  into  saving  relations  with 
Christ  without  Divine  aid.  As  some  one  has  said,  we  should 
*'  expect  great  things  from  God,''  and  ^^  undertake  great  things 
for  God."  The  success  which  has  already  crowned  the  work  is 
a  guarantee  of  final  victory.  We  have  every  reason  to  perse- 
vere. Heathenism  is  not  dead,  but  it  is  dying.  What  a  glori- 
ous history  would  be  that  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  if  we 
could  add  to  all  our  other  achievements  that  of  bringing  the 
remaining  heathen  nations  of  the  world  to  accept  the  Christian 
religion  before  her  cycle  is  completed. 

In  one  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
done  nobly  in  inaugurating  and  carrying  to  its  present  success, 
the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  No  doubt  ^reat  credit  is  due 
on  this  score.  But  when  ws  take  into  account  the  vast  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  Christian  Nations,  the  immense  profits  made 
every  year,  the  large  sums  consumed  in  warfare  and  spent  on 
luxuries  and  vices,  which  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  an 
annual  contribution  of  ten  or  eleven  million  dollars  for  such  a 
cause  as  this  seems  very  meagre  and  pitiful.  The  war  for  the 
Union  cost  the  United  States  Government  nearly  three  hundred 
times  that  sum  ;  and  this  is  being  cheerfully  paid,  and  the 
Nation  is  still  rich  and  prosperous.     It  is  said  that  nine  hundred 
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million  are  spent  yearly  in  this  coantry  for  strong  drink. 
This  is  nearly  ninety  times  as  much  as  the  whole  Christian 
world  spends  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  average  contribution 
to  this  canse  in  America  is  about  fifty  cents  for  every  church 
member.  Half  our  congregations  give  nothing  at  all.  With 
these  figures  before  us,  are  we  not  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  not  yet  gone  at  the  work  with  much  earnestness  ? 
We  have  only  been  playing  at  converting  the  heathen,  as  far 
at  least  as  our  contributions  are  concerned.  Who  can  doubt 
also  that  when  we  once  arouse  ourselves,  and  give  what  we  can, 
self-supporting  Christian  congregations  will  soon  be  planted  all 
over  the  heathen  countries !  There  is  no  want  of  men  for  this 
work.  They  have  always  been  forthcoming  in  sufficient  num- 
bers as  soon  as  the  means  were  at  hand  for  their  support.  We 
need  more  love  for  the  souls  whom  Christ  laid  down  His  life  to 
save,  more  zeal  for  the  speedy  triumph  of  His  kingdom,  and, 
as  Dr.  Ghristlieb  says,  "  a  conversion  to  the  Lord's  service  not 
only  of  the  heart  and  the  head  but  also  of  the  pocket-book." 
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FALSE  INDIVIDUALISM. 

BT  REV.   SAMUEL   Z.  BEAM,  A.M. 

False  individualism,  which  involves  the  spirit  of  selfishness, 
grows  out  of  a  misapprehension,  or  a  false  conception,  of  the 
idea  of  liberty.  This  misapprehension  implies  a  mistaken  no- 
tion of  the  relation  that  obtains  between  liberty  and  authority. 
Authority  seems  to  be  understood  as  a  sort  of  tyranny,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  liberty,  as  the  opposite  extreme,  which  we  may 
denominate  lawless  license,  on  the  other.  Wherever  this  idea 
is  entertained,  there  is  an  effort  to  get  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  the  restraints  of  authority,  and  this  necessarily  goes  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  antinomianism. 

Authority  and  freedom  are  correlative  terms,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  physical  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
or,  perhaps  better,  by  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  of 
the  solar  system.*  These  forces  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  as  the  opposite  poles  of  the  magnet.  Yet  it  is  only 
because  these  two  forces  are  in  normal  operation,  that  the 
planets  are  held  in  their  majestic  pathways,  as  they  fly  through 
space  with  amazing  velocity  around  their  common  centre. 
While  they  are  in  equilibrio^  or  in  even  balance,  all  goes  on  in 
perfect  harmony. 

But  if  this  equilibrium  should  be  disturbed,  so  that  one  of 
these  forces  should  be  overcome  by  the  other,  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  disaster  and  ruin.  The  final  consequence 
would,  doubtless,  be  the  same,  whichever  force  might  predomi* 

*  See  Merotrtburg  Review^  for  July,  1861,  Dr.  Gkrhart,  on  the  National 
Question. 
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nate.  If,  for  example,  the  centripetal  force  should  prevail  in 
the  case  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  drawn,  with  irresistible  force 
and  velocity,  into  the  sun,  where  it  would  be  swallowed  up  and 
consumed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  centrifugal  force  should 
get  the  advantage,  the  earth  would  fly  off  on  a  tangent,  and  be 
precipitated  into  the  depths  of  space,  where  it  would  certainly 
come  in  contact  with  some  other  celestial  sphere,  and  both 
would  be  subjected  to  a  common  ruin.  In  these  particular 
cases,  then^  there  would  be  a  '^  wreck  of  matter  and  a  crush  of 
worlds." 

Now,  reasoning  analogically,  we  may  say  that  authority  and 
freedom  in  the  social  organism  correspond  to  these  two  forces 
in  nature.  Authority  is  the  centripetal  force,  continually 
tending  towards  centralization,  concentrating  all  power  in  a 
central  government,  whether  monarchic,  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic. Freedom  is  the  centrifugal  force,  constantly  tending 
away  from  the  centre  and  distributing  the  power  among  the 
people  in  their  individual  capacity.  If  now  there  could  be 
found  a  state  or  nation  where  these  two  opposite  principles 
were  honored  alike,  and  each  had  its  own  proper  rights,  there 
we  should  doubtless  discover  a  perfect  state  of  society,  where 
peace  and  universal  harmony  would  reign  supreme. 

But  if  either  one  of  these  principles  prevails  to  any  great 
extent  over  the  other,  just  to  the  extent  of  that  prevalence, 
there  must  be  disaster.  Authority  will  become  despotic;  des- 
potism  will  become  oppression;  oppression  will  become  an  in- 
tolerable burden.  This  creates  opposition  and  rebellion,  and 
often  revolution.  And  whatever  the  ultimate  result,  there 
must  be  suffering,  distress  and  ruin. 

Freedom  leads  to  a  feeling  of  personal  independence,  and 
this  feeling,  carried  to  an  extreme,  ends  very  naturally  in  an 
effort  to  overthrow  all  authority,  and  the  individual  proposes  to 
become  a  law  unto  himself.  This,  if  allowed  to  prevail,  would 
disintegrate  society,  create  anarchy,  where  might  alone  would 
be  the  rule  of  right,  and  all  would  be  chaos. 

Happily  for  mankind,  under  a  wise  arrangement  of  divine 
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Providence,  neither  of  these  principles  has  ever  completely 
prevailed  over  the  other.  But  a  study  of  history  makes  it  ap- 
parent that  they  have  in  turn  partially  predominated  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  nations,  neither  ever  maintaining  the  ascend- 
ency, to  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  other.  Tet  the  partial 
prevalence  of  the  one  or  the  other  has  often  become  the  occa- 
sion of  untold  misery  to  the  people.  In  the  early  ages  of  oar 
race,  and  even  till  within  a  few  centuries,  the  tendency  was  in 
the  direction  of  centralization  of  power,  except,  perhaps, 
among  fierce  and  lawless  clans  of  barbarians  and  savages. 
The  civilizations  of  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of 
other  less  prominent  nations  of  antiquity,  furnish  illustrations 
of  this.  The  centralization  of  authority  and  power,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  characterized  these  great  world- kingdoms,  and 
other  more  modern  ones,  which  grew  up  on  their  ruins.  With 
them  the  State  was  everything,  the  individual  nothing,  only  as 
he  could  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Every  man  was 
required  to  contribute,  in  every  possible  way,  to  the  interest 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  State,  whatever  might  be  the  effect 
upon  himself.  The  individual  was  held  to  be  completely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  welfare;  his  own  rights  were  entirely 
ignored,  and  he  was  simply  a  slave  among  his  equals.  This 
principle  held  its  ground  under  all  kinds  of  civil  govern- 
ments. 

Even  republics,  where  we  would  naturally  expect  the  oppo- 
site principle  to  prevail,  were  governed  in  the  same  way.  But 
on  account  of  the  inequality  consequent  upon  this  centraliza- 
tion of  power,  there  could  be  no  real  happiness  or  security. 
The  idea  of  liberty,  however,  has  always  been  maintained  to 
some  extent  among  the  people,  and  in  numberless  instances 
their  well-meant  efforts  to  emancipate  themselves  have  resulted 
in  bloodshed.  For  those,  who  have  authority  in  their  hands, 
are  never  inclined  to  submit  to  deposition  without  conflict. 
And  the  antagonism,  bringing  the  two  forces  into  abnormal 
conflict,  must  necessarily  result  in  disastrous  consequences. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  distasteful  and  hateful  to 
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the  majoritj  of  men  than  enforced  subjection  to  despotic  power. 
Many,  indeed,  hate  even  legitimate  authority,  and  look  upon  it 
as  a  cruel  tyranny.  Hence  in  all  the  ages,  there  has  been  a 
restive  and  turbulent  disposition  to  resist,  not  only  unlawful 
and  tyrannical,  but  also  legitimate  and  just  government.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  natural  rights  of  men  to  resist  oppres- 
sion. Many  of  the  revolutions  of  the  past,  whether  successful 
or  not,  must  be  conceded  to  have  been  justifiable.  Doubtless, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  it  is  best  to  submit  to  lawful  authority, 
even  when  we  suffer  injustice.  But  lawful  authority  has  often 
been  known  to  usurp  unlawful  power,  and  to  use  unlawful 
measures,  to  oppress  the  people  or  to  accomplish  some  object 
favorable  to  those  in  power,  but  prejudicial,  humiliating  and 
injurious,  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

When  such  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  law  becomes  oppressive 
and  intolerable,  it  is  right  for  the  people  to  revolt  and  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  yoke.  In  fact,  they  cannot  easily 
resist- the  natural  impulse  to  rise  up  in  their  might,  to  crush 
the  despotism,  and  to  erect  on  its  ruins  a  more  liberal  and  pop- 
ular government.  Nothing  but  ignorance  or  a  pusillanimous 
spirit  of  abjection,  could  long  submit  to  a  tyrannical  abuse  of 
power,  which  grinds  the  people  to  powder  in  order  to  gratify 
ambition,  or  to  increase  wealth,  or  to  strengthen  a  power  al- 
ready too  strong.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Revolution  which  followed  its  proclamation,  afford  a  striking 
illustration,  both  of  the  right  of  rebellion,  and  of  a  correct  and 
true  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  human  freedom.  That 
revolution  was  successful,  and  subsequent  history  has  proven  it 
to  have  been  a  benefit  to  mankind.  It  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty  in  all  lands,  and  much  of  the  liberty  now 
enjoyed  in  other  countries,  is  indirectly  the  fruit  of  this.  But 
the  revolution  in  this  case  would  have  been  right,  even  if  it 
had  not  succeeded.  The  principle  would  have  been  precisely 
the  same.  There  were  real  grievances  to  be  redressed,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate.  If  it  had  failed,  the  op- 
pressive power  would  have  shown  its  superiority,  and  for  a 
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time  perpetuated  its  oppression^  perhaps  with  increased  emeliy. 
Bat  in  the  end  the  rebellion  woald  have  been  renewed.  Bight 
mast  eTentaallj  prevail. 

Bat,  again,  rebellions  are  often  anjast  and  anealled  for;  in 
which  cases  the  injostice  is  the  same,  whether  saecessfal  or 
not.  Only  that  success  magnifies  the  power  of  evil  and  the 
ability  to  trample  right  to  the  earth.  Our  late  rebellion  is  an 
example  of  this  kind.  Its  object  was  not  to  liberate  the  rebel- 
lions States  from  tyranny  or  oppression,  bat  to  perpetaate  a 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  institntion,  which,  the  freedom-loving 
and  right-minded  people  of  the  coantry  deprecated,  and  sought, 
by  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  masses,  to  destroy  through 
legitimate  and  just  means.  In  this  respect  our  rebellion  was, 
$ui  generisj  entirely  unique  in  its  character,  its  object  being 
precisely  the  opposite  of  those  of  other  revolutions.  It  had  no 
grievance,  except  that  the  sentiments  of  the  people  were  grow- 
ingly  antagonistic  to  an  institution  that  perpetuated  the  bar- 
barism of  far  less  civilized  ages  and  nations  than  our  own.  It 
was  a  war  inaugurated,  not  in  the  interest  of  civil  or  religious 
liberty,  but  in  the  interest  of  human  slavery.  And  yet  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  would  have  contended  that  they 
were  fighting  for  liberty — the  liberty  of  keeping  men  in  bond- 
age. That  is,  they  desired  unrestrained  freedom  for  them-^ 
selves,  which  they  might  forever  exercise,  in  enslaving  others. 

Many  instances  might  easily  be  mentioned,  in  the  course  of 
history  both  of  justifiable  and  unjustifiable  rebellions.  But  in 
the  cases  named  we  have  extremes.  No  revolution  was  ever 
more  justifiable  than  that  of  1776,  and  no  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion less  so  than  that  of  ^861.  These  two  examples  afibrd 
good  evidence  that  tyranny,  on  the  one  hand,  and  antinomian- 
ism,  on  the  other,  may  reach  greater  extremes  in  the  most 
highly  cultured  and  civilized  countries,  than  among  barbarians 
and  savages.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  acounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  from  the  high  standpoint  of  Christian  civilization, 
it  is  much  farther  to  fall  into  either  oppression  or  unjust  rebel- 
lion than  it  is  from  the  level  of  barbarism. 
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Still,  in  all  cases  of  insurrections  or  revolutions,  the  idea  of 
liberty,  either  true  or  false,  seems  to  influence  the  people.  But 
one  chief  defect  in  the  popular  mind  respecting  this  idea,  has 
always  shown  itself,  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  personal  selfish- 
ness, so  that  individuals  betray  the  desire  of  freedom  for  them- 
selves to  do  as  they  please,  coupled  with  the  self-appointed 
right,  to  control  the  bodies  and  souls  of  others.  This  has  un- 
happily shown  itself  even  in  men  contending  for  religious  lib- 
erty, who  have  betrayed  an  intolerance  towards  others  most 
bitter  and  uncharitable.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  to  refer 
to  our  colonial  fathers,  who,  while  seeking  religious  liberty  for 
themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  persecute  others  of  a  different 
faith. 

There  is,  however,  a  true  principle  of  personal  liberty,  ani- 
mated by  our  holy  religion,  which  it  is  every  one's  right  and 
duty  to  promote  by  every  legitimate  means. 

But  as  soon  as  one  sets  this  against  just  law,  legitimate  au- 
thority, righteous  government,  ecclesiastical  creeds,  and  the 
rights  of  others,  he  invades  the  inalienable  rights  of  others, 
and  inflicts  on  them  the  very  injustice  against  which  he  claims 
the  privilege  of  defending  himself.  He  assails,  not  only  the 
civil  and  social  rights  of  others,  but  he  attacks  them  in  the 
sacred  sphere  of  religion.  This  is  characteristic,  in  part,  at 
least,  of  the  false  individualism  which  we  have  defined  as  grow- 
ing out  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  true  idea  of  liberty.  It 
prevailed  in  the  *^  dark  ages ''  of  Roman  despotism,  for  par- 
adoxical as  it  may  appear,  while  that  was  the  period  of  cen- 
tralized power,  the  popes  and  their  legates  claimed  the  personal 
freedom  to  rule  all  others,  civilly  and  religiously,  without  any 
special  restraints  upon  their  own  conduct.  And  alas  !  it  took 
hold  upon  those  who  afterwards  opposed  popery.  The  Reform- 
ation period,  the  age,  par  excellence^  of  religious  emancipation, 
affords  illustrations  of  the  false  conception  of  personal  liberty, 
where  those  who  demanded  it  for  themselves,  were  sometimes 
betrayed  into  an  unwillingness  to  allow  it  to  others.  Even 
Luther,  the  Apostle  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  Marburg  Con- 
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ference  with  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  the  prince  of  theologians,  in 
the  case  of  the  heretic  Servetus,  and  Knox,  the  most  intrepid 
of  Scotchmen,  in  his  contests  with  Queen  Mary,  each,  in  his 
way,  shows  himself  to  have  been  tainted  a  little  with  the  idea 
that  his  personal  liberty  should  be  more  free  than  he  wished 
that  of  others  to  be.  Each  was  a  Utile  bit  popish.  Still  these 
great  and  good  men,  had  truer  ideas  of  liberty  than  many  who 
preceded  them ;  and  to  them,  under  God,  we  owe  the  fi^reat 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  the  people.  Their 
exhibitions  of  individualism  were  only  isolated,  and  not  charac- 
istic:  for  we  know  what  great  sacrifices  they  all  made  both  for 
the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  people.  Their  lapses 
only  show  how  liable,  even  the  best  of  men  are,  to  fall  into  ex- 
tremes when  provoked  by  antagonism. 

But  as  religious  and  civil  liberty  afterwards  advanced,  this 
false  Individualism  stalked  by  its  side,  ever  ready  to  swamp  it 
in  the  overthrow  of  Church  and  State,  and  to  plunge  society 
into  anarchy.  At  the  Reformation,  which  was  a  justifiable  re- 
volt against  both  civil  and  religious  despotism,  the  centrifugal 
force  of  society  began  to  assert  itself  against  the  overbearing 
and  depressing  predominance  of  the  centripetal  force.  Power, 
we  may  say,  had  been  concentrated  in  two  centers,  or  foci,  that 
is,  in  the  popes,  and,  to  a  subordinate  degree,  in  the  civil  rulers, 
who  received  their  crowns  from  papal  hands.  Between  these 
two  powers,  the  masses  of  the  people  were  crushed  and  ground 
to  the  dust,  as  between  the  ^'  upper  and  the  nether  mill-stones.^' 
They  were  enslaved  in  body  and  in  soul ;  and  a  close  censorship 
was  experienced  over  mind  and  conscience.  Men  scarcely 
dared  to  think  their  own  thoughts,  and  much  less  to  do  any- 
thing without  the  command  or  the  permission  of  their  superiors. 
Such  was  the  pitiable  state  of  Europe  all  through  the  middle 
ages.  The  people  were  in  a  condition  of  pupilage.  During  the 
progress  of  the  organization  of  the  nations,  and  of  their  tran- 
sition from  heathenish  barbarism  to  Christian  civilization,  they 
were  in  a  sort  of  childhood,  and,  doubtless,  needed  the  whole- 
some constraint  of   authority,  as  wel4  as  the  right  training, 
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which  only  concentrated  power  and  wisdom  could  afford.  The 
wild  freedom  of  savage  tribes,  sach  as  Goths^  and  Vandals,  and 
Saxons  and  Danes,  with  whom  might  was  right,  and  individual 
liberty  degraded  into  lawless  license,  needed  to  be  bridled  and 
curbed,  and  the  reins  held  with  a  strong  hand.  Their  fierce 
warlike  character  required  a  good  deal  of  modification  before 
they  could  be  settled  down  in  permanent  seats,  and  developed 
into  orderly  nations.  A  long  course  of  disciplinary  training 
was  a  necessity  not  to  be  avoided^  if  those  widely  scattered, 
and  loosely  connected  peoples  were  ever  to  be  cemented  into 
civilized  communities,  and  to  receive  a  culture  capable  of  fitting 
them  for  the  great  ends  of  life.  With  them  the  pendulum  had 
long  been  held  as  by  magnetic  force  at  one  extreme  of  the  arc. 
It  seems  as  if  it  had  to  make  a  full  sweep  to  the  other  extreme, 
in  order  to  teach  the  barbarians  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
authority,  and  subordination  to  law.  The  Roman  Church  un- 
dertook a  herculean  task,  when  she  began  to  train  those  lawless 
hordes  of  wild  men,  who  had  dismembered  and  shattered  the 
Roman  Empire  into  fragments. 

But  it  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  the  facility  with  which  the 
Church  exercised  her  authority,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
savages  submitted  to  it.  With  all  their  wild  savagery,  however, 
many  of  those  tribes,  especially  those  of  Teutonic  origin, 
appear  to  have  done  homage  and  reverence  to  their  native  di- 
vinities with  an  unusual  degree  of  submission.  And  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  this  pious 
trait,  and  took  advantage  of  it.  Accordingly  she  taught  them 
that  the  Church  was  the  representative  and  vicegerent  of  God 
on  earthy  and  from  this  lofty  standpoint  she  demanded  their 
undivided  allegiance  and  obedience.  Had  she  contented  her- 
self with  their  submission  to  her  spiritual  leadership,  and  then 
educated  them  in  the  duties  of  personal  religion^  and  while  de- 
manding obedience,  taught  them  the  worth  of  true  freedom, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  njiddle  ages  would  have  glowed 
with  a  brighter  splendor  on  the  pages  of  history.  As  they 
submitted,  however,  to  the  spiritual  yoke,  the  Church  gradually 
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extended  her  authority  over  their  temporal  affairs,  setting 
rulers  over  them^  who  willingly  aided  in  riveting  their  chains, 
till  thej  were  bound  hand  and  foot.  As  authority  thus  became 
firmly  established  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  people,  the 
Church,  instead  of  educating  and  enlightening  them,  exercised 
it  in  keeping  them  in  ignorance,  constantly  enforcing  the  one 
principle  of  unquestionipg  obedience.  Disobedience  and  com- 
plaints were  met  only  with  frowns,  penance,  or  punishment 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue  forever.  The  human 
mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  cannot  always  be  kept  id  a  state  of 
tutelage.  Childhood  must  pass  away,  and  the  mind,  grown  to 
manhood,  even  in  great  ignorance,  has  its  inward,  and  perhaps 
inarticulated  yearnings  after  freedom.  And  these  yearnings 
will  eventually  burst  forth  in  efforts  for  emancipation  from 
thraldom.  So  we  actually  find,  that  during  all  those  ages,  of 
enforced  ignorance,  and  blind  servility  to  tyrannical  power,  in- 
dividuals arose  by  the  force  of  native  genius,  and  personal 
effort,  above  the  condition  of  the  masses,  and  endeavored  to 
disseminate  light.  But  as  the  popes  felt  that  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  would  be  inimical  to  their  interests,  and  menac- 
ing to  their  authority,  they  frowned  down  reformers,  sought  to 
extinguish  the  dimly  burning  lamps  of  science,  persecuted  ris- 
ing intellects,  and  executed  heretics  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
which  they  claimed,  was  put  in  their  hands  for  the  punishment 
of  such  evil  doers.  And  more  than  this,  the  Church  used  the 
civil  authorities,  which  grew  up  under  her  training,  to  aid  her 
in  keeping  the  people  in  subjection.  Here  was  concentration 
of  power.  Here  the  centripetal  force  was  largely  predominant, 
and  would  eventually  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  human 
freedom  and  intelligence,  if  its  power  had  not  been  checked 
and  counteracted,  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  still  ever  and 
anon  asserted  itself  in  individual  men.  Many  of  these  were 
persecuted  to  death.  But  ^^  truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise 
again/' 

The  Renaissance  of  letters  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  men,  in  spite  of  adverse  authority  and  persecu- 
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tion,  persisted  in  exercising  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  till  the 
vrtLj  was  prepared  for  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  interest  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Certain  great  minds  instructed  in  arts  and  sciences,  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
trampled  under  foot,  by  the  very  power  whose  duty  and  pro- 
vince it  was  to  vindicate  them.     Science   upset  many  false 
theories,  and  opened  the  way  to  broader  ideas  and  grander 
principles  than  the  church  vouchsafed  to  teach  her  children. 
Along  with  this  advance  of  intellectual  culture,  the  spirit  of 
freedom  revived,  and  with  it  also  courage  to  oppose  the  reigning 
powers.     The  tyranny,  both  of  popes,  and  emperors  and  kings, 
"Was  attacked.     It  was  satirized,   caricatured  and  denounced  ; 
ttud  though  such  writings  were  condemned,  outlawed,  and  burned, 
-together  often  with  the  writers  themselves,  still  the  work  went 
-on :  and  soon  the  light,  hitherto  confined  to  the  learned,  now 
dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  could  be  kept  in 
djirkness  no  longer ;  especially  since  the  invention  of  printings 
facilitated  a  thousand-fold  the  spread  of  light  and  truth.     In 
ooDsequence  of  this  revival  of  the  human  mind,  the  smoulder- 
iog  embers  of  freedom,  never  entirely  extinguished,  began  to 
glow  in  men's  hearts,  ready,  especially  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
xnany,  to  be  kindled  into  a  blaze,  as  soon  as  some  bold  leaders 
Bhould  arise  to  apply  the  torch.     Such  leaders  arose  in  Zwingle 
and  Luther ;  and  soon  the  fire  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was 
l>HTniDg  in  all  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
^ndthe  British  Isles.      Magna   Charta,  extorted   from   King 
Jobn  in  a  former  age,  in  England,  was  a  noble  monument  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  served  a  grand  purpose  in  the  Reform- 
ation period,  and  still  is,  under  God,  the  palladium  of  freedom 
^ODg  Eoglish  speaking  peoples. 

^t  the  Reformation,  the  centrifugal  force  was  already  carry- 
ing the  pendulum  towards  the  other  extreme  of  the  arc. 

Coald  it  have  been  held  in  a  central  position,  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  better  for  the  Church  and    State.      But  in 
tU  hnman  relations  one  extreme  seems  to  beg^t  another.     It  is 
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true,  the  movement  of  the  pendulam  often  requires  centuries  tc 
reach  its  limit ;  and  so  now,  after  more  than  three  centoriea 
the  principle  of  freedom,  right  in  itself,  is  running  mad,  am 
many,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  are  seeking  to  get  away  from 
all  authority.  This  is  simply  a  return  to  barbarism,  no  bettei 
than  that  of  the  savages  of  the  early  ages.  Except  in  isolatec 
cases,  the  movement  has  advanced  by  slow  degrees,  until  within 
the  present  century,  when  it  received  an  accelerated  velocity 
which  at  this  time  seems  to  be  carrying  men  with  mad  and 
headlong  rapidity  towards  anarchy  and  ruin.  The  idea  61 
freedom  has  degenerated  into  individualism.  This  appears  tc 
be  coming  into  fearful  and  uncomfortable  prominence  among 
all  nations,  not  excepting  our  own  America.  Indeedy  i1 
may  be  said  that  in  America,  this  false  spirit  of  individual 
independence  is  in  advance  of  the  same  spirit  in  othei 
countries.  It  has  here  greater  facilities  and  fewer  obstruc- 
tions to  its  growth  and  development  than  it  has  in  countriefl 
less  free. 

We  might  almost  assert,  that  this  aspires  to  be,  if  it  is  not 
already,  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  age.  The  pendulum  has  al< 
most  reached  the  extreme  of  the  arc  towards  independency  and 
lawless  license.  The  centrifugal  force  is  growing  into  power, 
and  threatens  to  destroy  the  established  order  of  things,  tc 
disrupt  society,  and  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror. 

False  individualism,  as  already  intimated,  began  to  appeal 
in  the  Reformation  period.  It  came  out  in  division,  and  then 
in  sectism  and  Congregationalism.  Then  followed  denial  o1 
ecclesiastical  authority,  then  denial  of  creeds  and  repudiation 
of  symbols  of  faith.  Even  the  Bible,  as  among  the  Quakers, 
is  made  secondary  to  every  man's  '^  inner  light."  Here  sureljf 
is  enough  freedom  for  the  most  individualizing  mind,  in  reli- 
gious affairs  —  enough,  indeed,  for  the  baldest  infidelity  to 
enjoy. 

The  same  bad  principle  is  further  promoted  by  the  civil 
compact  theory,  according  to  which  civil  government  is  only  a 
compact  or. a  contract,  the  parties  to  which  are  the  individual 
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eitizens  who  are  supposed  to  concede  certain  rights  to  each 
other,  and  then  combine  to  defend  them  against  others.  Gov- 
ernment, as  an  ordinance  of  God,  with  powers  ordained  by 
Him,  is  ignored,  and  individuals  imagine  themselves  entitled 
to  hold  to  the  compact,  or  violate  it,  just  as  they  please.  Thej 
are  not  apparently  conscious  that  personal  liberty,  in  the  true 
sense,  includes  obedience  to  law,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
authority  as  coming  from  God.  Vox  populi  is  conceived  to  be 
vox  Dei,  unconditionally,  which  is  a  heresy  and  falsehood,  un- 
less the  people  vote  for  God,  and  honor  His  institutions  in  the 
world,  viz. :  the  family,  the  State  and  the  Church.  The  only 
real  liberty  is  the  liberty  to  do  right,  and  not  to  do  wrong, 
either  to  ourselves  or  others.  But  false  individualism  as  now 
developing  in  the  form  of  Socialism  and  Anarchism,  is  subver- 
sive of  Church,  State  and  family,  and  can  work  only  injury  to 
its  advocates.  And  not  much  wonder,  since  men  affected  with 
this  miserable  travesty  of  freedom  can  ^'  speak  evil  of  digni- 
ties''  without  scruple.  With  them  the  family  relation  as  a 
sacred,  divine  institution,  is  set  at  nought,  men  '^  giving  them- 
selves over  to  fornication,''  and  these  **  filthy  dreamers  defile  the 
flesh,  and  despise  dominion.^'  They  ^  corrupt  themselves  in 
those  things  which  they  know  as  brute  beasts.*'  **  They  are 
raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame ;  wan- 
dering stars  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
forever."  '^  These  are  murmurers,  complainers,  walking  after 
their  own  lusts,  and  their  mouth  speaketh  great  swelling 
words,  having  men's  persons  in  admiration  becanse  of  advan- 
tage." *  It  seems  as  if  St.  Jude  had  a  prophetic  view  of  a 
large  class  of  men  who  would  arise  in  this  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  Church, 
State  and  family,  and  the  subversion  of  the  social  organism. 
Nothing  better  can,  of  course,  be  expected  from  the  ungodly 
world ;  but,  alas !  the  Church  seems  compelled  to  suffer  from 
the  contaminating  and  demoralizing  presence  of ''  men  crept  in 
unawares,  who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemna- 

*Jude7,8,  10,  13, 16. 
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tioDy  nngodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  lascivioos- 
ness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  * 

Free  thinking  is  run  to  seed,  and  bearing  its  evil  fruits  in 
free  doing.  And  these  bad  fruits  are  visible  almost  every- 
where, in  efforts  to  break  down  existing  institutions,  the  good 
and  the  bad  together.  Like  the  "destructive  critics"  of  the 
Bible,  they  seem  to  revel  with  malignant  pleasure  in  the  ruins 
their  hands  have  made.  * 

It  is  useless,  however,  helplessly  to  lament  over  such  calam- 
ities, or  to  shed  fruitless  tears,  or  to  turn  pessimists  and  give 
up  in  despair,  as  if  life  was  no  longer  worth  living,  or  as  if 
nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  still  reigns,  and  Hb  will  do  right. 

And,  besides,  it  is  a  hopeful  circumstance  that  men  of  mod- 
eration and  solid  sense  are  beginning  to  apprehend  the  danger, 
and  are  looking  up  the  causes  in  order  to  discover  a  remedy. 
There  is,  as  before  intimated,  a  tendency  in  human  nature  to 
swing  from  one  extreme  of  the  arc  to  the  other.  The  oscilla- 
tive  antagonism  between  the  two  forces  of  authority  and  free- 
dom, unless  controlled  by  moderation  and  reason,  carries  men, 
as  by  an  irresistible  power,  to  one  or  the  other  extreme.  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  consequence  of  sin.  Sin,  in  its  very 
essence,  is  destructive  of  good.  It  is  destructive  because  cor- 
rupting in  its  influence,  and  we  know  that  corruption  means 
death.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  rem- 
edy is  the  regeneration  and  conversion  of  men  to  Jesus  Christ. 
For  nothing  can  work  a  radical  change  for  the  better  but  an 
infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

But  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  extremes,  while  it  is 
the  fruit  of  sin,  is  not  necessarily  irresistible.  **  Each  man  is 
tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust  and  enticed."  f 
But  he  need  not  give  way  to  the  temptation;  fop. St., James 
intimates  his  ability  to  resist  when  he  says:  '' Blessed  is  the 

*  Jade  4.  t  James  1 :  14. 
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mad  that  endareth  temptation/'*  which  means^  evidently,  that 
he  succeasfally  resists  it. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  this  tendency  of  human  nature  can  be 
strengthened  and  fortified  by  means  of  cultivation.  We  start 
oat,  for  example,  in  a  certain  direction,  with  a  certain  object  in 
view.  We  may  be  very  moderate  in  our  views  and  unselfish 
in  our  aims;  but  we  soon  find  ourselves  confronted  with  oppo- 
sition. Perhaps  we  are  severely  criticized,  and  obstructions 
are  laid  in  our  way.  At  first,  perhaps,  we  try  to  explain,  or 
gently  endeavor  to  remove,  the  obstruction.  We  fail.  Then 
we  grow  anxious,  zealous,  determined.  Antagonism  sharpens 
our  steel ;  we  rush  hotly  into  the  battle,  strike  down  the  en- 
emy, and  then,  flushed  with  victory,  we  rush  on,  madly  on,, till 
we  have  gone  far  beyond  our  original  intention.  Such  espe- 
cially is  the  case  in  matters  of  universal  interest  and  importance. 

Such  is  the  question  of  human  freedom.  Long  ago  this 
great  principle  reached  its  end  in  America.  We  have  always, 
under  our  present  Constitution,  enjoyed  free  country,  free 
speech,  free  religion,  free  everything.  But  men  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  all  this  freedom.  The  struggles  through  which  it 
was  won  have  set  some  men  mad.  They  still  rush  on  for  new 
conquests  in  the  same  direction.  They  have  grown  restless 
under  mild  law,  manifest  a  disposition  to  evade  it  or  set  it 
aside,  and  are  unwilling  to  brook  restraint  of  any  kind.  This 
disposition  is  fostered  and  cultivated  by  the  press,  by  travelling 
lecturers,  and  sometimes,  by  the  pulpit  and  the  Church.  Polit- 
ical papers,  often  in  the  most  scurrilous  way,  caricature  gov- 
ernment, disparage  laws,  belie  ofiScials,  and,  in  short,  ridicule 
or  slander  by  wholesale,  in  order  to  advance  personal  or  party 
interests.  Independent  religious  and  semi-religious  periodicals 
fill  their  columns  with  extreme  views  of  personal  liberty  and 
free  thinking,  both  as  regards  civil  and  social  and  religious 
affairs. 

Creeds  or  symbols  of  faith  are  held  to  be  ^^  relics  of  by- gone 

*  Chap.  1 :  12. 
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ages"  and  instruments  of  spiritual  bondage,  fit  only  to  be  de- 
nounced and  repudiated ;  and  men  must  be  left  to  think  for 
themselves  and  exercise  their  private  judgment  vrithont  re- 
straint. Church  authority  is  set  at  nought,  and  the  exercise 
of  discipline  is  characterized  as  religious  persecution.  A  man 
who  errs  from  the  faith,  or  defies  the  church  judicatory  whose 
laws  he  has  pledged  himself  to  obey,  and  to  whose  authority  he 
is  justly  held  amenable,  is  held  up  as  a  martyr  for  freedom, 
and  his  words  "  as  sweet  and  Christian  as  man  ever  spoke.'' 
If  he  happens  to  be  a  renegade  Romanist,  he  gets  all  the  more 
glory,  although  he  shows  no  sign  of  turning  Protestant.  He 
is  the  champion  of  that  kind  of  individualism  which  knows  no 
law  for  the  Church,  and  is  devising  means  to  subvert  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  to  revolutionize  society.  The  rostrum  is  also 
used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Lectures  and  harangues  are  ad- 
dressed to  promiscuous  crowds,  wherever  they  can  be  gathered, 
for  the  tacit  or  express  purpose  of  exciting  the  worst  passions 
of  the  multitude  against  rulers,  against  just  laws,  against  em- 
ployers. Sedition  and  rebellion  are  on  their  tongues ;  the  ig- 
norant and  vicious  are  stirred  up  to  perpetrate  arson  and  mur- 
der, and  under  such  teaching  many  have  come  to  believe  the 
devil's  lie,  that  they  are  legitimately  contending  for  their  per- 
sonal or  individual  rights. 

Under  such  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  bond  is  desecrated,  and  that  sacred  tie  itself  is  ruth- 
lessly broken,  whenever  one  thinks  his  personal  liberty  is  re- 
strained thereby.  Unchastity,  impurity  and  moral  filth,  are 
practiced  in  vindication  of  ^'  individual  rights,"  in  defiance  of 
all  law,  whether  human  or  divine.  Intimately  associated  with, 
and  the  chief  stronghold  of,  such  antinomianism,  is  the  hydra- 
headed  saloon  system,  which  furnishes  the  council-chambers 
where  vices  are  practiced,  and  crimes  concocted,  and  in  many 
instances,  committed  by  individual  freemen. 

We  do  not  mean  here  to  assert  that  all  editors  who  advocate 
immoderate  views  of  freedom,  or  that  lecturers  who  declaim 
against  real  or  supposed  grievances,  or  that  churches  that  re- 
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padiate  creeds  and  set  aside  authoritj,  are  wholly  responsible 
for  the  logical  consequences  of  their  extreme  views.  Many 
are  so  blinded  by  the  supposed  excellencies  of  their  pet  theories, 
that  they  fail  to  see  the  evil  connected  with  them.  The  fatal 
results  of  their  work  were  not  foreseen,  and  hence,  while  advo- 
cating what  they  believed  to  be  a  good  thing,  they  have  uncon- 
sciously fostered  and  nourished  an  evil  spirit,  which  threatens 
to  destroy  the  very  freedom  for  which  they  contended.  We 
know  that  many,  who  hold  ^'advanced  theories"  heartily  depre- 
cate their  logical  consequences,  and  lament  the  vices  and  crimes 
committed  under  the  sacred  »gis  of  Liberty.  And  yet  the  cry 
continually  goes  up:  '^ Private  Judgment!''  ^'Individual  lib- 
erty !"  "  Personal  rights !''  etc.,  etc.,  from  many  who  person- 
ally obey  the  laws  and  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
or  fellow-Christians,  as  the  case  may  be.  Of  such  persons,  we 
may  sorrowfully  repeat  the  old  saying :  **  The  heart  is  better 
than  the  head,''  the  practice  is  better  than  the  theory.  But  it 
is  strange  that  they  do  not  see  the  connection  between  their 
false  theories  and  their  logical  results.  It  would  be  well,  in- 
deed, for  such  men  to  consider  their  theories  and  to  modify 
their  views.  If,  along  with  our  American  ideas  of  freedom,  we 
would  allow  the  Church  to  exercise  a  UUle  authority  over  its 
members,  the  State  over  its  citizens,  and  owners  over  their 
property,  we  might  accon^plish  far  more  for  the  general  wel- 
fare than  we  ever  can  by  advocating  lawless  license.  In  advo- 
cating human  freedom  or  individual  rights,  it  would  be  emi- 
nently proper  to  remember,  that  there  are  limits  even  to  these 
'^  inalienable  rights."  '^  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness'* are  undoubtedly  divinely-given  rights.  But  govern- 
ment is  also  divine.  And  those  rights  are  entirely  compatible 
with  submission  and  obedience  to  well-ordered  government,  to 
which  every  man  is  amenable,  and  by  which  he  is  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  Hence  it  is  an  unlawful  stretch 
of  freedom  when  any  one  attempts  to  maintain  himself  inde- 
pendently of  law,  and  undertakes  to  do  as  he  pleases.  It  is, 
moreover,  universally  the  case  that  this  false  individualism 
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repudiates  the  doctrine  of  respoDsibility.  Oonsoienoe— that 
divine  monitor  which  God  has  implanted  in  every  human  aoiil 
as  the  representative  of  His  authority  and  will — ^is  sileneed  or 
treated  with  contempt.  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts,  and 
they  are  governed  by  no  law  but  their  own  perverse  wills. 
They  are  not  troubled  with  questions  of  morality  or  religion. 
Whether  their  course  tends  towards  the  happiness  or  moral 
elevation  of  mankind,  is  a  question  that  does  not  concern  them. 
^^  The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  universal  happiness  of 
mankind ;"  but  they  have  no  interest  for  ^'  personal  liberty '' 
men. 

All  that  they  desire  is  to  have  their  own  way,  whatever  its 
effects  upon  the  rights  of  other  men.  Their  desire  to  advance 
self-interest,  misled  by  the  false  theory  of  individual  rights, 
ignores  the  philosophical  truth,  that  '^  the  surest  method  of  ad- 
vancing one's  interest  is  to  observe,  with  religious  propriety, 
the  obligations  of  morality."  They,  however,  not  only  disre- 
gard this  rule  of  morality,  but  directly  violate  the  divine  com- 
mand, ''  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he 
is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that 
which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ; 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon 
him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  For,  for  this 
cause  pay  ye  tribute  also ;  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  at- 
tending continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render  therefore  to 
all  their  dues ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to 
whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear  ;  honor  to  whom  honor.  Owe 
no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another ;  for  he  that  loveth 
another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.     For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
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adulter jy  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness^  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be 
any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this 
gajing,  namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law."  * 

False  individualism  sets  aside  all  this,  violates  it  in  letter 
and  spirit,  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  one  man's  rights 
end  where  another's  begin,  and  that  in  our  social  and  civil 
relations  our  rights  are  mutual;  and  a  man  enjoys  the  greatest 
freedom  when  he  cheerfully  obeys  good  and  wholesome  laws. 

But  the  highest  freedom  of  all  is  enjoyed  only  by  those 
whom  Christ  sets  free,  for  if  *^  the  Son  shall  make  you  free, 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed/'  f  When  His  truth  has  made  one  free, 
he  has  little  trouble  in  submitting  to  the  authority  which  God 
has  placed  over  him.  His  chief  concern  will  then  be,  not  how 
to  ^promote  his  own  personal  freedom,  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  but  how  he  can  use  his  freedom  for  the  promotion  of 
Ood's  glory  in  the  world,  and  for  the  advancement  of  mankind 
in  all  those  material,  moral  and  spiritual  interests,  that  together, 
make  up  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

♦Rom.  13 :  1-10.  t  John  8 :  36. 
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The  Apostles*  Creed  is  the  confessional  oriflamme  of  Christ- 
ologic  faith.  As  a  formulary,  it  is  a  historical  growth.  It  did 
not  come  to  its  present  rounded  evangelical  summary  in  a  day, 
or  in  a  year,  or  in  a  few  decades  of  years.  It  took  centories 
of  time  to  bring  it  to  its  present  shape  and  character,  although 
it  is  in  fact  only  a  brief  rehearsal  of  the  Christology  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  if  we  study  it  in  the  light  of  its  own 
history  and  together  with  the  other  ancient  oecumenical  creeds, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  stupendous  struggle  of  the  early 
Church  for  purity  of  doctrine  and  soundness  of  faith,  as  against 
the  ever-shifting  heresies  of  primitive  times.  The  facts  and 
dogmas  of  the  Creed  stand  out  in  history  ad  the  grand  central 
force  of  human  progress.  Around  these  the  current  economic 
issues  of  the  times  clustered,  and  from  them  they  drew  their 
world-saving  religious  and  moral  potency.  And  though  Chris- 
tendom was  not  at  all  times  a  unit  in  Christologic  opinion  and 
belief,  the  growth  of  evangelic  culture  and  Christian  ideas  was 
never  interrupted.  Therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  the  heresies 
and  wrong  methods  of  the  defenders  of  His  cause,  our  Lord 
gained  victory  after  victory,  and  brought  the  leading  national- 
ities of  the  ancient  world  into  His  fold. 

The  conflict  is  not  ended.     The  day  is  not  yet  come  when 

the  Church  Catholic   is  a  complete  unit  in  its  Christologic 

genius  and  faith.     With  very  many  of  those  who   bear  the 

Christian  name  there  is  but  little  sense  of  the  true  distinctive 
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character  and  aim  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jeans.  The  gos- 
pel proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  is  largely  more  the  gospel  of 
the  world  and  of  the  carnal  mind  than  that  of  Christ.  The 
literature  of  the  day,  religious  and  irreligious,  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  a  carnal  self-reliance  and  oF  an  impossible  self-helpful- 
ness. The  historic  movements  of  the  day  all  show  signs  of 
being  more  or  less  under  the  pressure  of  estrangement  from 
Christ  as  the  author  of  a  new  creation  and  the  fountain  of  a 
new  spiritual  life,  and  yet  we  would  err  seriously  if  we  would 
take  these  wayward  tendencies  to  be  anything  more  than  one 
side  or  aspect  only  of  our  modern  progress.  The  most  pro- 
found sympathies  and  convictions  of  the  age  are,  after  all,  pos- 
itively and  soundly  Christologio,  and  these  shape  the  reigning 
worldiness  of  the  times  to  answer  the  broader  and  broader  flow 
of  history.  Evidently  the  secular  tendencies,  now  so  promi- 
nent and  so  strong  and  seemingly  so  hostile  to  Christ  and  His 
kingdom,  are  surely  working  together  for  good  to  the  cause 
they  antagonize.  It  is  not  long  since  the  earnest  champions  of 
science  started  out  with  the  intention  of  demonstrating  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  life.  They  worked  hard  while  Chris- 
tian believers  were  in  fear  of  their  success ;  but  no  such  success 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  champions  of  nature.  After  years 
of  investigation  and  experiment,  they  come  forward  and  say 
that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  life  has  come  but 
from  pre-existing  life,  and  that  therefore  the  old  idea  that  life 
only  begets  life  is  victorious.  Nevertheless,  these  scientists 
have  done  a  good  work,  and  that  for  Christ  and  His  cause. 
They  have  furnished  new  arguments  for  the  defence  of  the 
faith,  and  they  helped  to  dig  the  channel  of  Christo-centric 
convictions  deeper  and  wider  than  it  was  ever  before.  They 
have  done  their  share  towards  fixing  and  defining  the  necessity 
of  a  new  spiritual  birth  by  living  contact  from  the  divine  realm 
above,  in  order  to  reach  from  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
human  kind  by  growth  and  progress  a  holy  and  a  celestial  in^ 
dividual  and  social  destiny.  If  they  did,  indeed,  search  for 
weapons  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  the  faith,  then  have  they 
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been  led  plainly  to  develop  facts  that  will  help  to  strengthen 
these  foundations  with  telling  effect. 

Biblical  criticism  is  not  just  what  it  was  in 'the  near  past. 
Christ  is  more  fully  depended  upon  as  its  central  force  and 
argument.  Schleiermacher,  in  his  day,  hit  upon  the  happy 
idea  of  bringing  the  personal  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  for- 
ward as  the  main  argument  against  modern  skepticism  in  de- 
fence of  the  gospel  narrative,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
criticism,  at  which  he  leveled  his  masterly  blows,  staggered 
under  the  attack  and  failed  to  recover  from  its  effects.  No 
such  narrative  as  that  of  the  four  Evangelists  was  ever  pro- 
duced by  writers  of  fiction,  and  no  such  character  as  that  of 
Jesus  could  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  basis  of  His  divine- 
human  personality.  This  was  the  challenge  boldly  given  to 
the  destructive  methods  of  the  skeptical  critics  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. '  This  brought  the  orthodox  theology  squarely  into  the 
Christo-centric  current,  and  gave  it  a  new  turn  for  world- 
historic  success.  And  now  comes  the  failure  of  spontaneous 
generation  in  the  hands  of  scientists  and  the  consequent  vic- 
tory of  Biogenesis,  and  this  triumph  of  life  from  above  only  is 
adding  tenfold  to  the  force  of  distinctive  Christian  thought  and 
culture  as  over  against  the  reigning  materialism. 

Spontaneous  generation,  as  we  now  have  come  to  know,  is 
nowhere  possible.  Life  can  only  come  from  life.  The  dead 
atoms  of  the  world  of  matter  will  remain  dead,  unless  the  touch 
of  life  comes  down  from  the  kingdom  of  plants  and  lifts  them 
up  into  its  own  sphere.  And  so  the  plant  will  not  pass  across 
the  gulf  upward  into  the  domain  of  the  animal,  if  it  is  not 
raised  by  the  animal  first  coming  down  to  it  and  taking  it  up 
to  its  own  level.  And  this  same  law,  it  is  seen  and  felt,  must 
run  into  and  rule  in  the  higher  sphere  of  manhood  and  of  man- 
kind. Nature  here  also  must  be  aided  and  taken  up  by  that 
which  is  above  nature,  if  the  natural  man  is  to  become  spiritual 
and  rise  to  the  divine  dignity  and  destiny  of  Christian  man- 
hood. And  if  the  theology  of  the  day  is  yet  at  variance  with 
this  new  turn  in  historic  issues,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  be  con- 
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strained  to  come  to  time  by  both  scientific  and  social  necessity. 
Spiritual  life  is  no  less  a  fact  than  natural  life.  This  fact  can- 
not be  ignored,  and  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  face  of 
biological  science  except  on  the  principle  that  it  was  begotten 
and  is  brought  to  growth  by  the  historic  energies  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God.  It  is  at  this  juncture  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  in  the  spiritual  genesis  of  the  race  that  theology  and 
biogenesis  are  brought  face  to  face,  and  where  they  will  freely 
combine  as  a  central  historic  force  to  meet  the  progressive 
issues  of  the  age. 

Henceforward  divine  revelation,  in  its  specific  Biblical  sense, 
will  not  rest  as  heretofore  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  principle  of  divine  authority,  since  it  will  have  more 
than  ever  before  the  joint  support  of  natural  science.  The 
law  of  life,  reaching  from  the^higher  to  the  lower  in  nature,  is 
a  revelation  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  without  which  the 
lower  must  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  the  existence  and  con- 
dition of  the  higher,  and  of  its  own  capacity  or  destiny  to  be 
lifted  into  that  higher  condition.  And  this  same  law  is  now 
clearly  marked  out  as  necessary  and  in  force  for  man,  in  his 
aspiration  for  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  and  the  spiritual. 
Analogy  of  phenomena  justifies  and  demands  this  conclusion. 
The  touch  of  life  from  above  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  revela- 
tion to  the  strata  of  creation  to  which  it  comes  down.  And 
according  to  this  analogy  the  natural  man  must  receive  a  spir- 
itual birth  and  a  higher  heavenly  knowledge  by  the  power  of  a 
new  divine  life.  The  double  economy  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  such  a  manifestation  from  the  spiritual  world 
above,  for  the  purposes  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  a  spirit- 
ual destiny.  This  revelation,  in  its  earliest  stages,  came  by 
spiritual  inspiration,  prophecy  and  type ;  but  its  main  central 
force  was  life.  This  life  was  made  to  centre  in  Christ,  who  is 
both  the  life  and  light  of  the  world.  The  economy  that  went 
before  Him  led  to  Him,  and  the  economy  that  is  by  and  after 
Him  proceeds  from  Him.  '*He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life, 
and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life."     And  so 
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he  that  has  not  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  has  not  the  light  of 
the  spiritual  world,  and  does  not  know  the  true  dignitj  of 
human  nature  and  destiny  of  mankind. 

So,  then,  we  are  not  under  the  law,  with  its  shadows  and  its 
types;  but  we  are  under  grace,  since  Christ,  the  Lord  of  life, 
is  come.  This  is  New  Testament  Christology.  And  it  is  the 
gospel  of  revelation  all  the  way  back  to  Paradise,  and  in  the 
days  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  it  was  the  ruling  factor  of 
spiritual  growth.  But  historic  reality  and  fulfilment  is  the 
better  lot  of  the  covenant  that  now  is,  since  God,  in  the  person 
of  His  Son,  is  now  the  acknowledged  living  personal  fountain 
of  regeneration  and  a  godly  life.  And  here  it  is  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  biological  science  comes  fully  to  view  as  a  strong 
support  of  Christologic  faith.  Men  must  be  born  again,  or 
they  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Christ  said  so 
to  Nicodemus,  and  His  person  is  the  ever-prevailing  evidence 
of  this  spiritual  necessity.  To  this  divine  word  modern  science 
adds  its  testimony  in  proof  and  confirmation.  It  says:  Life 
can  only  come  from  antecedent  life,  from  God  and  the  realm 
of  the  divine  down  to  the  realm  of  dead,  inert  matter.  No 
human  effort,  without  being  drawn  and  supported  by  the  new* 
creative  power  of  the  life  of  God  in  Christ,  can  briug  man  into 
and  make  him  live  and  grow  in  the  spiritual  environments  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  necessity  of  regeneration  is 
therefore  established,  not  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures  alone,  but  by  the  law  of  life  as  this  rules  in  nature 
and  the  supernatural  alike.  Hence  it  is  not  the  lot  of  man  to 
grow  better  and  better  by  degrees,  by  spontaneous  development 
of  the  powers  that  lie  within  himself,  until  he  gets  up  into  spir- 
itual manhood.  Nature  by  itself  knows  no  such  rising  pro- 
gress; the  law  standing  by  itself  had  no  such  potency,  and 
prophecy  and  promise  added  to  nature  and  the  law  could  not 
vivify  the  dead  and  create  humanity  anew.  And  even  God 
Himself,  as  pure  Spirit,  did  not  make  Himself  the  measure  of 
regeneration;  but  He  took  into  union  with  His  divine  nature 
the  nature  of  man,  and  thus  He  made  sinless  manhood  to  man 
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the  personal,  tangible  centre  and  source  of  spiritual  birth. 
Jesus,  the  Ood-man,  is  real  to  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  thej  that  are  ingrafted  into 
Him  by  a  true  faith  are  saved  bj  the  power  of  His  life. 

The  ancient  Bible  idea  of  a  personal  world-Saviour  is  grand, 
if  it  is  taken  as  a  poetical  popular  dream  simply,  since  it  in- 
volves the  universal  brotherhood  of  men  and  the  ultimate  com- 
plete unification  of  the  race.  To  dream  of  such  a  thing  merely 
and  to  long  for  its  consummation  with  an  ardent  prophetic 
enthusiasm  is  to  do  vastly  better  than  to  run  wild  with  Pagan- 
dom in  deifying  the  forces  of  nature  and  erecting  perpetual 
barriers  between  the  races,  classes  and  conditions  of  mankind. 
And  it  is  also  doing  vastly  better  than  running  with  a  carnal, 
grasping  world,  under  the  full  glare  of  the  light  of  the  gospel 
and  in  the  vigorous  flow  of  the  Christian  ideas  and  usages  of 
the  age,  after  the  things  of  this  world  and  the  present  life 
only.  That  the  economy,  in  the  life  of  which  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  produced,  remained  in  constant  pos- 
session of  this  Messianic  idea  from  its  inception  to  its  close,  is 
a  sublime  evidence  of  specific  divine  guidance  in  the  history  of 
His  people  Israel.  To  this  people,  and  through  this  people, 
revelation  came,  not  by  natural  forces  alone,  but  by  the  union 
of  divine  forces  with  the  forces  of  natural  manhood.  So  says 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  Biogenesis  responds  with  a 
potent  historic  Amen  to  this  authoritative  decree  from  the 
divine  realm  above.  And  the  personal  Christ  has  taken  His 
place  in  history  as  the  one  individuality  in  Whom  all  these 
Messianic  hopes  and  promises  are  fulfilled,  and  hence  ancient 
prophecy  and  modern  science  meet  in  Him  as  the  primary 
source  of  life  and  light.  And  so  then,  as  by  the  help  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  humanity  comes  to  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  its  Christologic  destiny,  will  it  understand  and  use 
the  energies  and  resources  of  nature  for  its  own  higher  ends. 

No  scheme  that  has  ever  been  projected  in  the  interest  of 
human  kind  can  compare  with  this  plan  of  God's  own  founding. 
To  none  other  has  science  come  with  such  a  freight  of  proof 
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and  support,  in  the  way  of  absolute  historic  fact  and  scientific 
necessity.  Here  we  have  by  divine  act  the  divine  and  the 
human  in  hypostatic  personal  union,  just  as  we  have  life  and 
matter  and  life  and  mind  in  organic  conjunction  in  the  spheres 
of  the  natural  creation.  Christology  and  Biogenesis  are  foand 
to  be  twin-forces  and  factors  in  one  grand  universal  scheme 
of  historic  progress  and  social  world-growth.  This  is  seen  and 
felt  in  the  rapidly  advancing  issues  of  the  times.  And  now, 
as  it  can  positively  be  said  that  "no  change  of  substance,  no 
modification  of  environment,  no  chemistry,  no  electricity,  nor 
any  form  of  energy,  nor  any  e\1alution  can  endow  any  single 
atom  of  the  mineral  world  with  the  attribute  of  life," — so  it 
may  just  as  positively  be  added  that  ''no  organic  change,  no 
modification  of  environment,  no  mental  energy,  no  moral  effort, 
no  evolution  of  character,  no  progress  of  civilization,  can  endow 
any  single  human  soul  with  the  attribute  of  spiritual  life." 
Yet,  in  our  personal  and  common  relation  to  Christ  and  to 
each  other  in  Him  as  members  of  one  spiritual  household,  the 
regeneration  of  man  and  of  society  is  not  only  possible,  but 
actually  going  forward. 

All  this  is  in  exact  keeping  with  the  nature  and  freedom  of 
personal  life.  There  is  no  absorption  or  overwhelming  af  the 
individual,  just  as  neither  God  or  man  is  absorbed  or  deprived 
of  personal  identity  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  His 
personality  men  come  into  living  contact  in  a  voluntary,  per- 
sonal way,  by  faith  and  sympathy.  The  character  of  believers 
is  moulded  into  likeness  with  the  personal  graces  of  the  Saviour. 
This  is  very  simple  and  is  as  easily  understood  as  the  moulding 
infiuence  of  one  person  upon  another  person  generally.  And 
then,  in  turn,  individual  believers  shape  the  opinions  and  man- 
ners of  society,  and  thus  the  life  of  Jesus  becomes  the  life  of 
communities  and  of  nations,  and  the  whole  race  is  gradually 
lifted  into  the  current  of  the  new  Christ-life.  This  is  analogous 
to  the  course  of  life  in  nature  and  to  the  flow  of  sympathy 
among  men,  but  it  rises  above  these  in  that  it  is  specifically 
divine  in  its  origin  and  sapersecular  in  its  ulterior  aim.     The 
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law  of  life  in  Jesns  Christ  flows  from  a  sinless  fountain,  and  it 
trends  towards  a  goal  of  sinless  perfection  and  glory, — it  is  the 
nnion  of  the  divine  and  the  human  for  the  purpose  of  glorify- 
ing the  human  into  likeness  with  the  divine. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  under  this  specific  divine  ideal 
of  life,  the  nations  which  have  come  under  its  direct  influence 
and  culture,  have  been  greatly  advanced  in  religous  and  moral 
ideas  and  in  the  humane  graces  of  Christian  manhood.  Neither 
need  we  wonder  that  that  portion  of  the  human  family  which 
has  been  enlightened  and  humanized  by  this  Christologic  touch 
of  life  and  light  from  above,  has  risen  to  leadership,  and  is  in  a 
condition  to  change  and  shape  the  thinking  and  the  usages  of 
the  race  in  accord  with  its  own  faith  and  culture.  The  Jewish 
economy  was  already  a  great  force  in  this  line  of  redemption. 
Its  ideal  of  manhood  stands  high  above  the  level  of  Pagan 
culture  in  its  best  form.  But  the  actual  dominion  of  this  spe- 
cific divine  world  culture  was  limited  and  weak  and  small,  as- 
compared  with  the  secular  world  forces  that  did  lie  all  around 
it  in  broad  universal  domain.  It  had  to  reach  its  own  personal 
divine-human  centre  in  historic  fruition  and  fulfilment,  before 
it  could  plant  itself  down  as  the  one  central  life-potency,  and 
new-creating  energy,  by  which  all  barriers  will  be  broken 
down  and  unity  of  aim  and  harmony  of  will  restored  and  per- 
fected in  the  earth.  The  personal  Christ  came  in  the  form. of 
a  servant.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  His  kingdom  in  self- 
sacrificing  love.  For  this  work  He  united  the  energies  of  the 
Godhead  with  the  energies  of  manhood  in  Himself.  Thus  the 
life  of  the  world  came  under  the  headship  of  the  second  Adam. 
This  caused  confiict  and  strife,  but  only  that  peace  and  har- 
mony might  come.  And  as*  the  conflict  went  on,  the  grace  of 
Jesus  prevailed  and  the  barbarities,  and  the  cruelties  and  the 
wrongs  of  a  fallen  world  were  one  by  one  dropped  out  by  the 
way.  And  again  this  is  nothing  surprising,  since  it  is  only 
what  the  law  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  makes  necessary  and  sure. 
Jesus,  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  came  in  the  flesh, 
and  in  Him  and  with  Him  the  world  is  lifted  up  into^a  heavenly- 
minded  Christian  brotherhood. 
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And  neither  is  it  a  surprise  that,  in  the  flow  of  this  great 
Christo-ceatric  life  current  society  has  made  such  marked  ia* 
provement  in  the  secular  affairs  of  life.  To  the  ordinary  popular 
mind  these  material  improvements  are  by  far  more  tangible 
than  the  spiritual  forces,  which  lie  back  of  them  and  by  ihe 
plastic  energy  of  which  they  have  been  called  into  the  serviot 
of  man.  Mind  was  active  long  before  Christ  came,  and  that 
in  classic  force,  and  it  was  intensely  active  where  the  religiooSt 
Dioral  and  benevolent  genius  of  the  Mosaic  economy  had 
little  or  no  influence.  But  it  was  not  active  as  since  on  the 
high  human  level  of  Christian  ideas  with  the  high  aim  of  Chria- 
tian  beneficence.  It  did  not  elevate  the  masses.  It  did  not 
emancipate  and  harmonize  the  classes.  It  brought  about  no 
great  moral  change  in  the  social  relation  of  the  sexes.  It  had 
not  the  power  to  point  out  the  common  brotherhood  of  men,  and 
to  set  on  foot  a  grand  world-comprehensive  scheme  throogii 
which  the  common  destiny  of  the  human  race  could  be  reached. 
All  this  was  changed  when  the  personal  Christ  took  His  place 
as  the  second  Adam  and  generic  head  of  the  race,  and  began 
the  work  of  personal  and  social  regeneration.  Then  it  was 
that  the  life  of  the  natural  sin-stricken  man  was  lifted  into  the 
life  of  the  God-begotten  sinless  humanity  of  Jesus,  and  thus 
•regenerated  manhood  was  moved  and  enabled  to  reach  down 
into  the  dark,  dead  resources  of  matter  and  of  mind  and  to 
bring  all  these  into  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  servitude  to 
humanity,  both  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  for  the  life  te 
come.  And  to  this  broad  scope  and  temper  of  Christian  ideaa 
and  aims  must  be  ascribed  the  rising  and  ever-increaaing  ma* 
terial  progress  and  supremacy  of  Christian  peoples  and  nations. 
No  biological  solution  of  any  kind  will  ever  account  for  this 
broad  world-historic  advance  and  superiority,  independent  of 
the  individuality  and  headship  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer. 
This  individuality  was  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  life  of  the  col* 
ture,  of  the  faith,  of  the  sympathies  and  of  the  aims  of  Chris* 
tian  society.  Jesus  humbled  Himself  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.     This  was  coming  down  only  to  rise  and 
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be  lifted  into  the  office  and  dignity  of  world-Redeemer.  The 
world  hai  felt  the  vivifjing  impulse,  and  it  has  risen  by  the 
belp  of  the  personality  of  the  glorified  Jeaus. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  tangible  overvrhelming  evidence  of  the 
plastio  power  of  Christ  in  history,  the  selfhood  of  the  age  is 
largely  averse  to  this  orthodox  Christologic  solution  of  the 
great  life  and  world  problem.     The  culture  and  secular  life  of 
Christendom  have  long  been  striving  for  freedom  from  dog- 
matic Christian  control  and  guardianship.     This  is  no  doubt 
iivolved  in  the  very  nature  of  individual  and  social  progress, 
and  hence  it  may  be  taken  as  a  necessary  phase  in  the  growth 
of  Christian  manhood.     This  growth  takes  in  nature  as  well  as 
the  supernatural,  and  in  the  organic  conjunction  of  the  two 
factors  most  it  work  out  its  rising  destiny.    Hence  the  effort  of 
natural  manhood  to  bring  about  the  regeneration  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  society  by  spontaneous  energy,  is  simply  self-action 
under  the  impulse  of  the  genius  of  Christo-centric  progress. 
In  this  way  science  and  secular  energy  have  helped  immensely 
ts  quidien  and  broaden   evangelic  thought  and  culture,  and 
have  made  the  sweep  of  the  Christian  economy  doubly  effective 
ind  magnanimously  generous  and  triumphant.     If^  therefore, 
ipontaneous  selfhood  is  seemingly  too  prominent  in  our  current 
tkiakiDg  and  effort,  there  is  not  only  no  cause  for  alarm  but 
reason  rather  for  stronger  hope  and  increasing  confidence.  The 
liw  of  the  life  of  the  age  itself  will  take  care  of  the  issues  of  the 
ity.    The  effort  to  prove  that  matter  has  produced  life  and 
tkit  it  is  therefore  the  mother  of  the  mind  also  is  given  up. 
Scientists  come  forward  and  say  that,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
it  mast  be  abandoned  as  a  failure.     But  this  failure  is  a  step 
forward  in  the  Christian  experience  and  power  of  the  age,  and 
thug  spontaneous  selfhood  is  once  more  confronted  with  the 
UBtoric  necessity  of  reaching  its  aims  in  accordance  with  the 
genJQg  of  Christo-centric  thought  and  usage. 

And  now  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Christianity  is  life.  It 
M  not  theory  and  dogma  of  a  fixed  procrustean  character. 
Though  perfect  in  itself  from  the  start,  it  must  grow  in  the 
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world  and  in  the  thoughts  and  the  lives  of  men.  Hence  it  is 
work  as  well  as  faith,  doing  as  much  as  believing  and  hoping. 
And  in  these  modern  days  it  is  especially  required  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  guard  against  the  danger  of  defending  their 
faith  in  a  blind/  dogmatic  way.  Warm-hearted  Christian  ac- 
tivity in  the  cause  of  humanity,  for  Christ's  sake,  will  go  far 
to  win  for  Him  larger  and  larger  consent  to  His  beneficent 
headship  as  Saviour  of  the  race.  On  this  line  Christians  are 
bound  to  wage  the  great  battle  for  the  unification  of  the  race. 
And  no  matter  what  hostile  forces  may  marshal  their  hosts 
against  the  advancing  tide  of  Christian  life.  Christianity  has 
the  key  to  the  problems  that  will  have  to  be  solved.  It  is  the 
inside  of  the  historic  economic  ring.  It  has  rooted  and  fixed 
itself  as  the  core  and  marrow  of  the  world's  life,  and  it  has 
come  to  glowing  vigorous  manhood  in  the  lapse  of  time.  It  can 
therefore  afibrd  to  be  free,  and  liberal  and  generous  in  its 
intercourse  with  the  native  energies  of  all  the  secular  realms 
and  individualities,  and  yet  sacrifice  none  of  its  own  high  pre- 
rogatives as  the  supreme  spiritualizing  factor  in  the  universal 
kingdom.  By  this  coming  down  and  going  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  along  the  hedges  will  it  constrain  all  to  come  in  and 
sit  down  at  its  own  royal  feast  in  the  marriage  chamber  of  the 
Lord.  And  if  perchance  occasionally  a  guest  should  get  into 
this  sacred  enclosure  without  the  wedding  garment,  he  will  be. 
easily  eliminated,  as  the  better  humanities  of  the  Christian  life 
of  the  age  will  suggest  or  decree.  Thanks  be  to  God  that,  in 
the  marriage  chamber  of  the  Lord  of  life,  an  unworthy  guest 
may  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse. 

All  this  indicates  a  grand  crisis  in  modern  thought  and  usage, 
and  a  broad,  sublime,  world-comprehensive  triumph  of  the  king, 
dom  of  heaven. 


vn. 

THE  LORD'S  DAT,  AND  THE  LORD  OF  THE  DAY. 

BY  BEV.  G.  Z.  WEISBR,  D.D. 

"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
Thebifore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath.*' — (Mark  ii. 
27,  28.) 

"  Yet  Michael  the  Archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil,  he  dis- 
puted about  the  body  of  Moses,  darst  not  bring  against  him  a  railing  acca- 
sation,  bat  said.  The  Lord  rebuke  thee.'' — (St.  Jude  i.  9). 

It  cannot  have  been  a  mere  series  of  remarkable  coincidences 
that  the  Pharisees,  Scribes  and  leaders  in  the  Joj^ish  Church 
and  Commonwealth,  in  Christ's  own  day,  should  have  brought 
the  sevenfold  charge  of  SABBATn-BBEAEiNQ  against  Him.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  only  accidental  that  the  four  Evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  did,  each  and  all,  record  one 
or  more  of  the  incidents  and  occasions  on  which  the  charge 
was  made.  We  can  only  account  for  both  facts  by  supposing 
that  He  and  they  were  moved  by  some  design ;  He,  in  so  re- 
peatedly challenging  the  accusations,  and  they,  in  so  carefully 
noting  the  several  occasions  and  circumstances. 

Nor  need  we  long  wonder  what  that  design  was  in  the  case 
of  Christ  and  His  reporters,  if  we  compare  the  original  inten- 
tion which  moved  the  mind  of  God  to  institute  the  Sabbath,  on 
the  one  side,  with  the  current  view  and  manner  of  observance, 
on  the  other.  He  tells  us  that  ''  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man," — for  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  good  of  the  race  in  time  and  eternity,  whilst  the  inter- 
preters of  His  day  had  directly  reversed  the  rubric  by  teaching 
that ''  man  was  made  for  the  Sabbath,^' — as  a  burden  to  bear, 
or  as  a  yoke  to  wear.     The  popular  proverb:  ''Man  eats  to 
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live;  he  does  not  live  to  eat,"  at  once  illaminatesthe  contrast 
between  God's  mind  and  the  mind  of  His  interpreters  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Sabbatical  institution. 

Manifestly,  then,  the  ruling  motive,  on  the  part  of  Christ 
no  less  than  that  of  the  Evangelists,  was  to  teach  the  chief  a6tor8 
of  that  day  and  of  later  ages,  that  He  came  to  breathe  anee 
more  the  original  divine  Spirit  into  the  Babbath.  His  terse, 
clear  dictum  warrants  us  to  maintain  this  proposition:  ''The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  fob  thb  Sab- 
bath." 

If  we  come  to  inquire  for  the  ground  on  which  the  charge 
of  Sabbath-breaeino  was  based,  we  discern  the  fact  that 
Christ  had  done  certain  remarkable  works  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  stood  in  direct  conflict  with  the  current  view  and  habit 
of  His  times,  so  far  as  it  pertained  to  Sabbath  observance.  He 
had  done  seven  acts  which  defied  the  reigning  customs  and 
traditions  of  their  holy  day.  He  had  1)  healed  a  withered 
hand  (Matt.  xii.  10;  Mark  iii.  2;  Luke  vi.  6);  He  had  2)  cured 
a  man  of  leprosy  (Luke  ziv.  1);  He  had  3)  restored  a  bed- 
ridden woman  to  health  (Luke  xiii.  11),  He  had  4)  made  a 
lame  man  walk,  leap  and  dance  (John  v.  1) ;  He  had  5)  made 
a  blind  man  see  (John  ix.  1);  He  had  6)  allowed  His  disciples 
to  pluck  corn  from  the  ear  in  the  open  field  (Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Mark 
ii.  23;  Luke  vi.  1);  He  had  7)  done  still  another  sanitary 
work,  the  details  of  which  are  not  reported  (John  vii.  21,  etc.). 
Here  we  have  a  cluster  of  works  all  done  on  the  Sabbath  ! 
And  on  this  sevenfold  violation  of  their  Sabbatical  traditions 
was  based  the  standing  charge :  '^  This  man  is  not  of  Grod^  bo* 
oavse  he  heepeth  not  the  Sabbath-day  "  (John  ix.  16). 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  rigorous  rubrics  in  vogue  concerning 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, — e.  g.^  that  no  fire  was  to  be 
kindled  on  the  hearth;  that  no  sticks  were  to  be  gathered 
(Num.  XV.  82-36) ;  that  but  the  shortest  distance  was  to  be 
gone  away  from  home ;  that  treatment  for  the  sick  was  only 
allowed  in  cases  of  dire  extremity  (Luke  xiii.  14), — we  will  not 
be  suprised  at  the  promptness  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  to 
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acoose  Him  of  Sabbath-  brbaeinq.  His  habitual  Sabbath  cores 
and  Sabbath  tolerance  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  guardians 
of  faith  and  morals,  blasphemy  outright,  and  unless  we  assume 
now  that  Christ  meant  to  trifle  with  the  public  opinion  of  His 
day;  that  He  delighted  in  proving  Himself  odd  or  eccentric; 
that  He  purposely  provoked  the  men  and  teachers  who  sat 
in  Moses'  seat,  and  that  He  designedly  disturbed  the  peace 
of  society,  we  must  predicate  some  such  high  motive  as  the 
orienting  of  (he  Sabbath.  And  as  we  dare  not  suspect  Him 
of  being  actuated  by  a  motive  so  low,  because  of  His  nobility 
of  character  and  exemplary  conduct  throughout,  we  are  shut 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  only  such  an  ultimate  goal  was  aimed 
at  on  these  seven  diiferent  occasions. 

His  motive  may  likewise  be  established  from  His  own  two- 
fold declarations :  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,'*  etc. ; 
'*  therefore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  tbb  Sabbath/' 

This  *'  therefore "  is  a  copula^  and  serves  to  connect  the  two 
links  in  a  chain.     A  '^  therefore  "  pre-supposes  a  '^  wherefore." 
The  conjunction,  accordingly,  has  a  tremendous  force  and  em- 
phasis in  this  connection.     Let  us  read  it  in  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism : 
*'  Thb  Sabbath  was  instituted  for  the  good  of  mankind.'' 
'^The  Son  of  man  would  secure  good  to  mankind." 
**  Therefore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  oho  over  the  goodly 
Sabbath." 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  keenly  discerned  His  logic. 
Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  those  men,  they  were 
certainly  not  slow  or  dull  of  comprehension.  They  discerned 
His  claim  to  the  Messiahship  lurking  in  His  premises.  Hence 
they  so  stoutly  resented  such  a  claim,  well  knowing  that  if  that 
were  conceded^  the  conclusion  must  follow.  **  Let  it  be  con- 
ceded," thought  they,  *'  that  He  is  the  Messiah  ;  how  may  we 
then  deny  His  Lordship  over  the  Sabbath,  or  over  any  other 
ordinance  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  or  of  God?"  The  Messiah 
was  for  them  the  incarnation  and  embodin^ent  of  universal  sov- 
ereignty or  Lordship  over  all  things ;  to  grant  Him  that,  would 
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necessarily  involve  the  mastery  over  the  Sabbath  too.  "  Thiero- 
fore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  aUo.^^  Whereforei 
or  why,  is  such  a  Lordship  involved  in  the  proposition:  *^The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man?"  Because  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  as  one  of  the  divine  means  for  the  good  and  salvation 
of  mankind ;  and  as  the  Messiah  is  the  source  and  substance 
of  such  salvation,  He  must  necessarily  be  invested  with  a 
Lordship  over  the  Sabbatical  institution,  in  consequence  of 
His  universal  sovereignty  over  every  and  all  the  means  of 
grace.  The  only  sure  way,  then,  by  which  they  could  deny 
Him  such  an  astounding  prerogative,  as  the  Lordship  over  thb 
Sabbath — their  ancient,  venerable  and  hallowed  institution, 
the  heirloom  of  Eden,  perpetuated  froid  Adam  through  Seth, 
and  Enoch,  and  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  King 
David — was  to  dispute  His  title  as  Mbssiah.  No  one  but  He, 
surely,  would  pretend  to  touch,  much  less  to  change  or  controli 
THE  Sabbath! 

Strange  as  the  charge  of  Sabbath-breaeinq  must  have 
sounded  in  the  ear  of  Christ,  ^^  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,^'  in 
the  ear  of  God  or  the  angels,  against  Him,  by  the  mouths  of 
such  men,  and  strange  as  the  sound  falls  even  on  our  ears, 
still  we  cannot  but  note  the  keen  sight  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes.  From  their  standpoint  of  unbelief  as  to  Christ's  Mes- 
siahship,  the  charge  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  groundless. 
Who  but  THE  Messiah  might  in  any  wise  interfere  with  their 
primeval  holy  day  without  blasphemy  ? 

It  is  only  in  the  blazing  light  of  later  events  that  it  becomes 
easy  for  us  to  justify  His  authority  and  right.  His  Lordship 
over  THE  Sabbath  of  God.  It  is  only  since  His  credentials 
have  become  illuminated  and  prove  Him  to  be  the  Christ  of 
God,  ^^  the  Lard  of  all/*  that  the  force  and  emphasis  of  His 
**  therefore '' can  be  fully  felt.  Only  in  His  far  greater  pre- 
rogatives does  His  lordship  over  the  Sabbath  lie.  *^  All  power 
is  given  unto  me,  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore/^ 
etc.  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19).  "All.  things  were  made  by  Him*' 
(THE  Sabbath,  too !),  "  and  without  Him  was  not  anything 
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made  that  was  made "  (John  i.  3).  "  For  by  Him  were  all 
thiDgs  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  prin- 
cipalities, or  powers;  all  things  were  created  by  Him  and  for 
Him.  And  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things 
consist.  And  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  the  church ;  Who 
is  the  Beginning,  the  First-born  from  the  dead;  that  in  all 
things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell"  (Col.  i.  16-19). 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  us,  we  say,  after  all  His  claims 
to  universal  sovereignty  have  been  substantiated,  to  acquiesce 
in  His  Lordship  over  thb  Sabbath  too.  More  especially  again, 
since  daring  the  Christian  era  all  time  has  so  completely  fallen 
onder  His  Lordahip,  as  that  all  instruments  of  writing,  agree- 
ments, wills  and  testaments,  books,  letters  and  deeds  of  all 
kinds  bear  the  imprimatur :  "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,*'  Since 
our  chronology,  or  the  reckoning  and  dating  of  every  event 
and  fact,  started  from  His  hard  cradle  in  Bethlehem,  why  now 
think  it  a  strange  thing  to  accord  Him  a  Lordship  over  one 
day,  holy  as  it  may  be  ? 

lu  the  fact,  then,  that  Christ  inspired  THB  Sabbath  with  its 
original  divine  soUly  do  we  find  the  first  step  in  the  exercise  of 
his  Lordship  over  the  Sabbath.  This  was  the  initiatory  or  pre- 
paratory movement  towards  making  good  the  truth  of  His 
declaration :  ^*  Thereforb  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of 
THB  Sabbath." 

IL  But  Christ's  Dominion  over  Thb  Sabbath  was  not  to  stop 
short  with  the  Inbreathing  of  a  New  Spirit.  Though  this  was 
the  First  and  Greatest  manifestation  of  His  Divine  Lordship,  it 
must  necessarily  be  followed  by  still  other  exhibitions.  He 
himself  tells  us,  that  "  new  wine  must  not  be  put  in  old  bottles," 
nor  a  ''new  patch  on  an  old  garment.''  This  Inspiration  of  the 
Day  could  not  but  bring  about  a  Transformation  too.  The  New 
Spirit  would  naturally  take  about  itself  a  New  Day.  It  looked 
forward  to  a  change  from  The  Last,  to  the  First  Day  of  the 
week,  from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  from  The  Old  Jewish  Sab- 
bath to  The  Christian  Lord's  Dat. 
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And  this  Transferrence  we  may  properly  regard  as  The  Sec- 
ond Step  in  the  Exercise  of  Christ's  Lordship  wer  The  Sabbath. 

As  our  Lord  is  ever  consistent,  He  advanced  as  silently  in 
His  subsequent  movement  as  He  did  in  the  primary.  ''He 
shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  His  voice  to  be  beard  in  the 
street."     (Is.  xlii.  2). 

*'  Not  by  Might,  nor  by  Power,  but  by  my  Spir&j  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  (Zech.  iv.  6.)  Here,  as  in  a  like,  work, 
'^  There  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe^  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  in  the  house,  while  it  was  in  building.''    (1  Kings,  vi«  7.) 

The  Great  Transfer  was  brought  about,  under  Chriat's  Divine 
Mastery,  by  Ordering  His  Four  Triumphal  Acts  to  Fall  tipo» 
the  First  Day  of  the  Week^  according  to  the  New  Testament 
Record.  ' 

These  Four  Triumphal  Acts  in  Christ's  History  were : — 

1.  His  BoTAL  Entrance  into  the  Jewish  Capital. 

2.  His  Self-Resurrection  from  the  Dead. 
8.  His  Out-Pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  His  Founding  of  the  Christian  Chubch. 

I.  The  Christian  Church  has  not  without  good  reason  com* 
memorated  Palm  Sunday.  When  we  remember,  that  Christ 
ever  shunned  publicity  and  demonstration ;  that  He  ever  before 
avoided  and  declined  the  offering  of  a  crown ;  that  He  always 
went  afoot,  except  when  he  sailed  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  with 
His  humble  fishing  <;rew;  and  then  reflect  on  the  fact,  that  He 
now  and  here  submitted  to  all  the  proffered  honors  and  obeis- 
ance of  an  Oriental  Monarch — allowing  His  proud  Galilean 
disciples  to  caparison  the  beast  with  their  own  wearing-apparel 
— to  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  after,  with  loud  plaaditSi 
hailing  shouts,  and  National  airs ;  and  that  He  even  coveted 
just  such  exultations — justifying  it  all  against  the  reprooft  of 
His  foes : — we  must  believe  Him  to  have  designed  the  scene  as 
indicative  of  something  more  than  a  mere  idle  ceremony.  But 
the  point  just  now  to  be  made  is,  that  it  occurred  on  The  Fird 
Day  of  the  Week. 

II.  His  Self- Resurrection  from  the  dead  is  Christ's  miracia 
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of  miracles.    Aside  of  it,  bH  His  great  works  seem  small.    He 
never  excelled  this  Fact.     This  was  His  Jonah-sign. 

But  we  have  only  to  note  the  fact,  that  His  Resurrection 
transpired  on  Hie  First  Day  of  the  Week. 

III.  The  Advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Manifestation  of 
the  Third  Person  in  The  Grodhead,  likewise  occurred  on  The 
Fint  Day  of  the  Weeh 

IV.  The  Simultaneous  Founding  of  The  Christian  Church— 
The  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  Heaven — this  fact  too, 
fell  on  The  Firei  Day  of  the  Week. 

That  these  Cardinal  Acts  did  occur  on  The  First  Day  of  the 
Week  we  dare  not  dispute,  unless  we  are  ready  to  strike  away 
the  ground  to  every  historical  event,  and  rob  Tradition  of  al^ 
eloquence  and  voice.  And  if  we  dare  not  attribute  any  Pro- 
phetical significance  to  the  singular  circumstance,  that  they  (all 
four),  occurred  on  the  eame  day,  such  a  four-fold  evidence  were 
liarder  to  accept,  than  to  acquiesce  in  all  that  Christian  thought 
liaa  discerned  in  it.  Why  did  not  one  or  all  transpire  on  differ- 
ent days  ?  Or,  why  was  not  the  Old  Sabbath,  then,  marked 
by  those  occurrences  ?  What  an  additional  ecl6i  that  Ancient 
Institution  might  have  derived  from  those  miraculous  events, 
had  not  the  mind  of  God  intended  to  memorialize  The  First  Day 
thereby y  as  *'  The  Lord's  Day  ! '' 

If  the  mind  of  Christ  had  not  entertained  any  Prophetical 
design  in  ordering  these  Cardinal  Acts  in  His  History  to  fall  on 
"The  First  2>ay  successively — a  day  which  had  remained  down  to 
this  date  so  utterly  unnoted  and  unknown  ! — did  He  not,  to  say 
llie  least,  foreknow  right  well,  that  His  disciples  and  the  Church 
would  surely  memorialize  that  day,  in  consequence  of  the  remark- 
mble  events,  occurring  thereon  with  four-fold  emphasis  ?  And  if 
Be  did  foresee  it,  ought  He  not  to  have  uttered  a  precaution 
sgainst  such  a  natural  and  universal  going  astray,  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  ages?  Did  not  His  silencb,  in  the  face  of 
foreseen  danger,  make  the  Shepherd  Himself  responsible  for 
the  error  of  His  Flock  ?  It  was  a  ready  habit  of  our  Lord,  to 
promptly  anticipate  all  such  a  straying  off*    Did  He  not  quickly 
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check  every  incipient  false  view  which  His  followers  were  so 
prone  to  cherish,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  His  Kingdom? 
Did  He  not  dampen  the  false  ardor  which  rendered  certain  vol- 
unteers too  ready  [to  come  after  Him  ?  Why,  then,  so  quiet 
now  ?  Surely,  His  silence  must  be  taken  as  consenting  to  the 
foreknown  interpretation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  later  days^ 
as  well  as  to  that  which  His  immediate  disciples  would  see  in 
the  day  so  singularly  marked. 

P  The  most  hasty  glance  at  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  earliest 
Church  History  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  convinces  us 
of  the  light  in  which  the  early  Christians  received  "  The  Lord's 
Day,''  in  consequence  of  the  distinction  which  these  Four 
great  Triumphal  Acts  in  Christ's  Life  conferred  upon  it.  (See 
Matt,  xviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  2,  9;  Luke  xxiv.  1;  John  xx.  1,  19; 
Acts  XX.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2). 

Whilst  it  is  not  meant  to  say,  that  The  Sabbath  at  once 
died  out  or  that  The  First  Day  immediately  supplanted  The 
Last  Day,  or  Saturday ;  it  is  meant  to  say,'  that  The  Fint 
Day  did  at  once  and  immediately  take  its  position  and  be- 
came distinguished  as  The  Lord's  Dat,  under  the  ^'  Lordship  " 
of  Christ — the  Son  of  Man — "  The  Lord  also  op  the  Sab- 
bath.'' 

We  come  now  to  consider  Christ's  Third  Step  in  the  exer- 
cise of  His  Lordship  over  The  Sabbath.  We  allude  to  the 
conversion  of  the  first  Roman  Emperor  to  Christianity,  and  the 
consequmt  exaltation  af  The  Lord's  Day  to  the  throne  of  the 
Csesara. 

If  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  fulfillment  of  Christ's  direct  prophecies  and  promises,  the 
conversion  of  Constantino  the  Great  from  Paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity, must  be  read  as  one  of  the  most  significant  events  that 
transpired  in  the  Christian  era.  In  consequence  of  his  cel- 
ebrated Edict  issued  March  a.d.  321,  The  Lord's  Day  as- 
cended to  the  throne  of  all  Civilized  and  Christianized  gov- 
ernments, where  it  is  destined  to  remain  to  the  end  of  time. 
Constantino  must  be  viewed  as  a  providential  man,  through 
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whom  God  execated  His  plan,  even  as  He  did  similar  wonders 
through  a  Moses  or  David,  or  through  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt. 
He,  like  the  others,  must  be  honored,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  what  he  had  been  in  himself  as  because  of  what  God  ac- 
complished through  him.  Through  the  conversion  of  Constantino 
the  Great  we  may  say  concerning  the  Lord's  Day  :  '^  The 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected  became  the  head  of  the 
corner." 

It  must  be  plain,  then,  from  our  hasty  and  brief  narrative  of 
THB  Sabbath,  not  only  that  Christ  claimed  a  Lordship  over  the 
ancient  and  saintly  day  in  bold  and  unmistakable  words,  but  also 
that  He  exercised  His  Lordship  in  a  way  that  is  manifest  to  all, 
in  sacred  and  secular  history.  That  a  change  has  been  effected^ 
from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week — from  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  to  the  Christian  Lord's  Day — na  one  can  deny.  Some 
^^patoer  behind  the  throne  "  must  surely  have  brought  about 
80  memorable  a  change.  To  trace  it  back  to  mere  factitious 
circumstances  or  combination  of  circumstances  is  to  cut  away 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  providence  by  the  roots.  To  attribute 
it  to  the  hand  of  magic,  or  Satanic  influence,  is  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  all  Christ's  promises :  '*  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world"  (Matt,  xxviii.  20);  ''Upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of  heU  shall  not 
prevail  against  it '^  {Ms,tU  xvi.  18);  "  Howbeit,  when  he,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth'' 
(John  xvi.  18). 

What,  then,  remains  for  the  candid  and  honest  seeker  after 
truth  but  the  word  of  Christ  ? 

Thereeorb,  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sab- 
bath." 

It  were  only  another  popular  error,  however,  added  to  the  many, 
to  suppose  that  the  Lord's  Dat  attained  its  zenith  after  any 
easy,  smooth  and  majestic  way,  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
without  a  struggle  or  opposition.  From  the  dawn  of  '^  the 
First  Day  "  as  the  Lord's  Dat,  the  warfare  began,  and  con- 
tinued through  all  the  ages  down  to  our  own  times.    For  our 
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information  and  edifieation,  then,  let  us  rapidly  sketch  the  hiA- 
torj  of  its  conquest. 

The  primitive  Church  observed  both  the  Jewibh  and  tlie 
Christian  Sabbath.  As  the  membership  of  the  early  Cburch 
was  composed  of  converts  from  Judaism  and  from  Paganisn^ 
two  parties  stood  side  by  side  within  the  fold.  And  whilst 
Christians  of  the  two  extractions^  during  their  virgin  ardor, 
continued  to  observe  a  daily  worship  (Acts  ii.  46  ;  Acts  ii.  47; 
vi.  1 ;  xvi.  5 ;  zviii.  11),  the  Jewish  Christians  considi^ed  the 
abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses  and  of  THE  Sabbats 
to  relate  only  to  their  exemption  from  its  burdensome  ritea» 
Hence  they  conscientiously  and  religiously  held  fast  to  an  ob- 
servance of  their  ancient  Holy  Day,  alongside  of  THE  LoBP's 
Day — even  as  First  and  Seeond  Christmas,  First  and  Second 
Easter  and  First  and  Second  Whitsuntide  are  observed  with  u; 

The  Gen.tile  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  Chris* 
tianity  as  a  new  Dispensation  altogeth^,  and  the  Mosai* 
Economy  as  totally  abrogated.  Thus  two  confiicUng  te^ 
denciea  immediately  came  to  the  surface,  which  threatened  to 
rend  the  Church  already  in  its  infancy.  St.  Jude  expresses 
the  whole  history  of  this  warfare  in  a  nutshell: 

'*  Yet  Michael^  the  Archangel,  when  contending  with  the  DevU^ 
he  disputed  about  the  body  of  Mos^s,  durst  not  bring  againet  him 
a  railing  accusation,  but  said :  The  Lord  rebuke  thee  !  " 

This  enigmatical  phrase  becomes  transparent  at  once  after  a 
brief  analysis : 

St.  Michael  is  regarded  by  the  early  Fathers  as  the  ^'  Guardian^ 
Angel  of  the  Church."  '^  The  Body  of  Moses  "  stands  for  the 
Mosaic  Economy,  even  as  the  Christian  Economy  is  called 
''  the  Body  of  Christ "  (Eph.  i.  23.)  The  adversary,  the  Devil,, 
represents  the  head  of  the  pro-Mosaic  or  anti-Christian  spirit^ 
which  antagonizes  the  Gospel  system.  The  futile  oppositioa 
is,  however,  not  to  be  conquered  by  violent  persecution  it  will 
be  noticed.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  allowed  than  a  firm  troat 
in  God's  providence — '^The  Lord  rebuke  thee!"  This  im- 
plies that  all  efforts  to  reanimate  the  body  of  Moses,  after 
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CiniBt^  22 — to  maiotain  Circumcision,  the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  the 
bondage  of  the  Law — though  sternly  persisted  in,  will  end  in  a 
failure.  Like  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  likewise  en- 
listed in  the  task  ^of  ministering  to  the  Law  and  Economy  of 
tfoses,  did  but ''  kick  against  the  pricks/'  and  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  Gospel,  so,  too,  is  it  intimated  that  such  a 
striving  against  God  and  Christ  must  end  in  a  defeat. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  literally  the  deprecation  has  been 
verified  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Though  the  contest. 
eommeneed  with  the  birth  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  had 
been  rigorously  maintained  during  a  period  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  or  during  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  Economy  ;^ 
yet  not  a  single  nation  has  been  converted  to  such  a  Judaism- 
after-Chriat :  not  a  single  institution  of  note  has  been  planted 
under  its  auspices ;  not  a  single  book  has  been  written  in  de* 
feose  of  its  principles,  which  has  not  been  unanswerably  refuted, 
aftd  not  a  single  scholar  has  been  enticed  by  its  specious  argu- 
ments. Like  a  dark  cloud,  the  deprecation  impended  over  its 
ooDtestants : — 

"  The  Lord  rebuke  Thee  !  '^ 
'*  The  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way,  with  his  sword 
Irawii  in  his  hand,"  yet  not  slaying  Balaam,  because  he  saw 
iiot  the  divine  adversary,  though  the  ass  did,  is  a  good  illustra- 
laon  of  what  men  can  effect  when  striving  against  the  Lord  and 
His  Christ  (Numbers  xxii.). 

The  WEAPONS  with  which  the  anti- Christian  warfare  for  the 
Mosaic  Economy,  or  **  Body  of  Moses ''  has  been  waged  during 
^  the  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  still  the  same  as  of  old, 
<ff  is  old  as  The  Lord's  Dax,  No  new  weapons  are  forged ;  yet 
their  wielders  never  seem  to  tire  in  their  use.  Though  these 
•»▼#  Weo  broken  and  ground  to  dust,  they  are  ever  re-cast 
^  harled  afresh — as  fresh  as  if  they  but  came  forth  from  the 
■•tthery.  The  strange  record  concerning  the  Great  Jewish  Law- 
f?^%  Moses,  finds  a  singular  fulfillment  and  marked  verifica- 
^>  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  rehabilitation  of  The 
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**  Now  the  man  Ifoses  was  very  meek  above  aU  the  men  tDhieh 
were  vpon  the  face  of  the  earth.''  (Numbers  xii.  8.) 

Whether  Moses  wrote  thus  concerning  himself  or  not,  it  is  at 
all  events  found  in  the  Books  which  have  him  for  their  author, 
and  sounds  like  self-praise.  The  German  version  relieves  it 
somewhat  of  the  charge  of  being  self-eulogistio.  For  our  term 
"  meek,"  we  read  *'  geplagt ;  " — i,  e.,  "  the  most  spoken  agaiMt!^ 
And  this  declaration  has  been  ever  and  ever  verified.  Next  to 
Christ,  whose  forerunner  he  was,  we  doubt  if  ever  any  man 
has  been  more  '^spoken  against."  The  skeptic  drags  his  name 
about  on  the  rostrum,  and  caricatures  him  as  a  man  of  ^^  Mis- 
takes/' the  writer  of  errors  and  fables.  The  purblind  fanatics, 
on  the  other  hand,  quote  him  against  Christ  and  His  Gospel 
Although  dead  over  3300  years,  and  no  one  *'  knowing  his*8ep- 
ulchre  unto  this  day"  (xxxiv.  5),  yet  are  his  ^'  remains  '^  nev- 
er allowed  to  rest.  Verily,  his  '*  meekness  "  is  apparent !  Let 
us  see  this  characteristic  illustrated  in  the  Protracted  Seventh- 
Day  Controversy. 

1.  We  are  told,  Christ  observed  The  Mosaic  Sabbath;  and 
that,  therefore,  all  should  keep  it  to  the  end  of  Time. 

The  Christian  Church  has  ever  responded  to  this  argument 
after  this  manner:  Moses  instituted  Thb  Sabbath  for  the 
Jews.  And,  as  Christ  was  Himself  a  Jew,  so  long  as  He  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  a  citizen  of  the 
Jewish  Commonwealth,  He  verily  observed  all  the  Ordinances 
and  Institutions  of  the  Mosaic  Economy.  He  submitted  to 
Circumcision ;  He  attended  the  Festivals ;  He  worshipped  in 
their  Synagogues.  He  was  loyal  throughout  to  the  Order  of 
His  Church  and  Country,  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  directions. 
He  is  a  pattern  for  us  all. 

But  as  Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  only  to  be  a  private 
member  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  private  citizen  of  the  Jewish 
State;  as  He  came  to  be  The  Messiah;  to  establish  His  own 
Kingdom  of  Salvation;  after  He  had  been  excommunicated^ 
persecuted  and  slain;  and  rose  again;  He  founded  His  Realm 
of  Grace  and  Life ;  commissioned.  His  own  Order  of  Ministers 
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and  Priests ;  commiesioned  His  own  Order  of  Missionaries ;  or- 
dained His  Apostles;  instituted  His  Sacraments  and  Means  of 
Grace ;  opened  the  door  to  His  Kingdom  to  all  Nations,  Kaoes, 
and  Ages : — after  all  this,  it  is  follj  to  maintain^  that  He  would 
still  have  men  to  enter  the  Mosaic  Economy,  out  of  whose 
ashes,  as  it  were,  The  Uniyersal  Christian  Church  sprang. 

As  well  might  it  be  argued,  that  our  Patriotic  Forefathers  in- 
tended, that  thej  and  their  posterity  should  still  remain  citizens 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  after  they  had  established 
our  Free  Republic  by  their  sacrifices  and  blood.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  this  argument  is  not  closely  pressed,  even  by  the 
most  infatuated  advocate  of  The  Seventh-Day  fanatic. 

2.  The  8abbatarians8  loudly  declare,  that  much  as  The 
Mosaic  Sabbath  had  never  been  abrogated  by  any  direct  com- 
mand of  Christ,  no  man  is  authorized  to  establish  a  New  Sab- 
bath. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  replies  to  this    argument  in  sub. 
Btauce,  thus: — 

It  is  true  that  our  Lord  never  repealed  the  Sabbatical  Law  of 
The  Old  Testament  by  a  positive  Rubric.  But  Christ  did  utter 
the  Boom  over  the  Entire  Economy  of  Israel,  when  He  declared 
that ''not  one  stone  shall  be  left  on  another."  (Matth.  xxiv.  2.^ 
In  striking  the  death-knell  over  the  Temple  and  City  of  Je- 
rasalem — the  citadel  and  heart  of  the  Mosaic  Church, — was  it 
jet  required  to  enter  into  details  and  annul  every  separate 
Ordinance  and  Institution  ?  When  the  Judge  condems  a  cul- 
prit to  be  '^  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,"  is  it  still  fur- 
ther necessary  that  he  should  add :  '^  until  every  finger  and  toe 
he  dead  ? " 

The  ruin  our  Lord  foretold  did  not  simply  mean  the  overturn- 
ing of  every  separate  brick  and  stone  in  the  walls  of  the  Tem- 
P'«  and  city ;  but  every  Institution  Ordinance,  and  Rite,  in  the 
Mosaic  Order  and  Ritual,  as  well. 

-^nd  whenever  the  other  half  of  this  argument  is  pressed,  to 
^••^That  our  Lord  never  instituted  a  New  Sabbath  by  any 
wrect  Order;  it  is  in  like  manner  answered: — That  He  never 
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instituted  any  Ordinance  of  His  Kingdom  by  specific  command 
— save  The  Preaching  of  Hie  Word  and  The  JBohf  Saeramenti.-' 
but  He  did  promise  His  continued  presence  and  the  guidance  of 
His  Spirit,  who  should  lead  them  into  all  truth.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  His  word  of  death  and  life  that  all  the  old  ordi* 
nances  withered  away,  like  the  doomed  fig-tree,  and  that  the 
new  order  and  channels  of  grace  rose,  like  flowers  in  a  garden. 
Thus  perished  Circumcision,  the  Temple^  the  Passover  and 
THE  Old  Sabbath — all ;  and  thus  '^  all  things  became  new — 
the  Written  Word,  houses  of  worship  and  the  Lobd's  Day. 

8.  The  Anti-Christian  spirit  still  further  teaches,  that  inas- 
much as  Moses  had  been  delegated  of  God  to  found  the  Old 
Testament  Dispensation  with  the  Sabbath,  and  had  never  re- 
signed his  high  office ;  and,  that  as  Christ  had  never  directly 
abrogated  what  God  had  ordered  Moses  to  institute  for  the 
world ;  therefore,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Old  Testament  is  and 
must  be  the  true  Sabbath. 

The  Christian  Church  boldly  answers,  that  Moses  did  resign 
in  favor  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration^  in  the 
presence  of  ^'  three  witnesses  "  (Matt.  xvii. ;  Mark  iz.).  Our 
Lord  took  Peter,  James  and  John  with  Himself  on  the  moun- 
tain to  meet  Moses  and  Ellas,  as  the  representatives  of  Law 
and  Prophecy.  The  heavens  opened  and  God  authorized  His 
Son  to  stand  in  the  room  of  his  servant  Moses^  in  those 
plenary  words : — "  Hear  ye  Him  !  "  There  and  thus  was  ful- 
filled precisely  what  Moses  had  foretold : — "  The  Lord,  thy 
God,  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  Him  ye  shall  hearken  " 
(Deut.  xviii.  15-18 ;  Acts  iii.  22).  On  the  Mount,  then,  Moses 
laid  down  his  high  and  honorable  office  with  all  its  functions,  at 
the  feet  of  Him  who  was  ^'Greater  than  he;^'  and  there  our 
Lord  was  divinely  authorized  to  become  the  law-giver  for  all 
people  and  all  time. 

The  Seventh-Day  advocates,  driven  from  their  positions 
again,  resort  to  the  pretext  that  the  Old  Sabbath  has  beea 
supplanted  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  Civil  Government. 
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The  Christian  Church,  though  hardly  feeling  any  challenge 
to  reply  to  so  weak  an  objection,  calmly  refers  the  SabbatUers 
to  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ,  concerning  the  divine  origin  of 
Oovernment.  Whilst  the  forms  and  administration  of  Civil  Au- 
thority are  left  to  human  election,  St.  Paul  plainly  derives  its 
source  from  God.  '^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.  -  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers  that  be, 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive 
to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of 
the  same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the 
8word  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must 
needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience 
sake.  For  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also ;  for  they  are  God*s 
ministerSy  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing."  (Romans 
xiii.  1-7.) 

The  Apostle  based  his  doctrine  on  the  well-known  maxim 
ef  our  Lord: — "Render  therefore  unto  Cesar  the  things  which 
tre  Cesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's''  (Matt, 
xxii.  21). 

Besides,  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  was  in  har- 
mony with  their  teachings,  in  that  they  were  loyal  to  the  reign- 
^g  powers,  civil  and  religious,  wicked  and  tyrannical  as  were 
the  administrations  of  that  day  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27  ;  Acts  xxiii. 
5;  Acts  XXV.  11). 

^e  charge  of  treason  must  lie  at  the  door  of  every  man  who 
^untenances  rebellion  against  the  established  Governments 
^vcr  all  civilized  nations,  or  refuses  allegiance  to  the  laws  of 
his  ccfuntry.  Piety  and  treason  are  badly  mated  and  never 
bode  any  good  to  a  rebel,  since  **all  they  that  take  the  sword, 
•l^n perish  with  the  sword"  (Matt.  xxvi.  51). 
4'  It  is  argued,  again,  and  with  some  apparent  force,  that 
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THE  Sabbath  dates  from  the  dawn  of  Creation,  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  Infancy  of  the  Human  Race;  that  it  had 
been  Adam's  day,  and  Scth's,  and  Enoch's,  and  Noah's,  and 
Abraham's,  and  Moses's ;  that  it  had  withstood  the  tooth  of 
time  through  all  the  ages  prior  to  the  Christian  era ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  should  continue  to  be  observed  down  to  the  end  of 
time,  even  as  it  had  risen  with  the  beginning. 

The  Christian  Church  responds  to  a  claim  so  venerable  and 
respectable,  through  her  learned  and  pious  scholars  and  theo- 
logians, after  a  manifold  way : — 

(a)  Is  it  asked?  What  kind  of  days  were  the  ereatian 
days?  Were  they  days  of  twelve  hours,  or  of  twenty-four 
hours  ?  Were  they  natural  days,  which  are  measured  by  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  ?  If  so,  then,  how  were  the  first 
three  days  of  creation  measured,  when  there  had  been  as  yet  no 
sun  ?  It  was  only  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries assumed  their  rightful  relation  and  meted  out  days  and 
nights  ? 

It  will  not  answer  to  say  that  the  Creator  could  right  well 
know  those  early  days  and  nights  apart,  without  any  light  from 
the  sun.  We  must  remember  that  Moses  wrote  for  mankind, 
and  not  for  God's  benefit.  We  must  presume,  accordingly,  that 
he  wrote  intelligibly,  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind  and  human  intelligence.  If  Moses  meant  to  give  man  a 
record  of  the  grand  drama  of  creation,  and  knew  that  we  must 
read  those  early  days  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  doubtless  felt 
obliged,  too,  to  write  in  a  style  and  manner  which  could  be 
judged  and  understood  by  human  intelligence.  But  as  he 
speaks  of  "  days  "  ere  the  sun  could  perform  his  work,  we  may 
question  whether  those  creation  days  were  common  or  natural 
days  at  all. 

(6)  Is  it  mooted,  then,  whether  Moses  did  not  mean  such  days 
as  St.  Peter  writes  of?  '*  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  tJwur 
sand  years  ^'  {2  Epis.  iii.  8).  St.  Paul,  too,  speaks  of  *'thft 
day  being  at  hand,"  in  the  sense  of  an  age.  And  our  Lord 
refers  to. the  day  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  Nineveh,  and  to 
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His  own  day  of  appearing  in  such  a  periodic  sense.  And  that 
Moses  may  have  had  such  a  thought  in  his  mind,  we  are  fuUj 
anthorized  in  cherishing  from  what  he  writes  in  a  certain  place, 
to  wit :  *'  These  are  the  generations  of  the  Heavens  and  of  the 
Earth  when  they  were  created  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God 
made  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens "  (Gen.  ii.  4).  Here  he 
speaks  of  the  work  of  creation  as  began  and  completed  in  a 
nngle  day. 

(c)  It  is  nniversally  admitted  now  by  all  the  learned  writers, 
that  Moses  meant  to  present  a  picture  of  the  infinite  work  of 
creation  under  the  form  of  a  Week — since  it  were  imnossible 
for  mankind  to  grasp  the  Great  Panorama,  which  extended  over 
periods  or  eons  too  large  for  the  human  mind  to  form  the 
ikintest  conception  of.  Our  Globe  is  so  presented  to  the  school- 
boy on  an  atlas,  chart  or  map  ;  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some 
large  city  is  so  presented  on  a  block  of  but  so  many  inches 
long  and  wide.  Moses  also  pursued  the  course  of  a  wise  school- 
master, in  writing  for  the  race  in  its  childhood,  no  less  than  for 
mankind  in  its  older  and  more  advanced  stages. 

(d)  If  the  point  be  made,  that  whether  those  creation  days 
lere  natural  or  periodic  days,  the  last  or  seventh  day  was  still 
TBI  Sabbath  ;  and  that,  therefore,  that  ending  day  or  period 
is  indicative  of  God's  will,  that  the  last  and  not  the  first  day  is 
to  be  observed  on  and  on,  to  the  end  of  time ;  the  Christian 
Church  again  responds  iti  this  wise : — The  term  "  Six  "  means, 
^^ineomplete  or  unfinished;  whilst  the  term  **  Seven  "  means, 
^finished  or  ending  era.  Moses  would  then  intend  to  teach 
V  that  God  created  the  universe  during  the  previous  six'  or 
^^ent  ages,  and  rested  when  the  ending  or  final  age  had  come, 
m  which  we  are  now  living,  and  in  which  God  is  no  longer  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  creation,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  it  per- 
«n8  to  our  sphere. 

•fhat  the  terms  "  Seven  "  and  "  Seventh  "  do  not  always  and 
^7  signify  six  pliis  one  is  evident  from  many  phrases  in  the 
^▼ine  record.  '*  The  Seven  Spirits  of  God,"  do  not  mean  liter- 
^^J  seven  substances  or  rays  in  the   Godhead ;  but  fulness 
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rather.  When  Christ  exhorts  His  disciples  to  forgive  their 
enemies  ^^  seventj-times-seven/'  He  does  not  mean  490  timeSy 
surely ;  bat  infinite  charity  and  perfect  love. 

The  ^'  seven-fold ''  heated  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  simply 
intends  to  portray  extreme  heat. 

True  it  is,  that  God  rested  when  the  ending^  or  eonsum- 
mated  series  of  Eons  had  been  reached ;  but  whilst  it  was  the 
'^  seventh  "  Eon  for  God  or  the  Universe^  that  seventh  day  was 
also  the  first  for  Adam,  or  mankind !  If  man  was  created  on 
the  sixth  day,  the  next  morning  opened  for  him  actually  the 
first  day  of  his  being. 

In  this  view  the  argument,  that  the  ending  day  of  the  week 
ought  to  be  celebrated  in  the  New  Dispensation,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  Old  Economy,  and  not  the  beginning  day — the  last,  and 
not  the  first — the  Saturday,  and  not  the  Sunday — Closes  its 
force  entirely ;  since  thb  Sabbath  had  actually  been  the 
opening,  beginning  or  first  day  for  the  original  human  pair. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Christian  Church  fails  not  to  remind  her 
children,  that  whilst  the  Old  Creation  is  not  to  be  slighted,  yet 
is  the  New  Creation  in  Christ  Jesus — the  creation  of  the  **  New 
Heavens  and  the  New  Earth  *' — of  far  more  account.  This 
was  begun  on  the  Lord's  Dat,  when  Christ  asserted  His 
triumph  over  this  economy,  over  death  and  hell ;  when  He  sent 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  effected  the  birth  of  His  kingdom — all  of 
which  transpired  on  "  the  First  Day  of  the  week,''  as  we  have 
said,  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  plan  of  redemption  is  not  yet  consummated.  But  when 
it  shall  once  have  reached  its  completion,  when  the  seventh  stage 
— the  culmination  of  the  *^  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth  " 
— ^is  once  reached : — then  too  shall  the  Perfect  Sabbath  dawn, 
according  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  ir. 
9).  *'  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  Sabbath)  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God." 

Of  this  Eternal  Sabbath  all  the  temporal  Sabbaths  are 
types.  All  through  this  epistle  written  to  those  Hebrew 
Christians,  the. Apostle  consoles  them  with  the  fact  that  their 
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Old  Sabbath  is  as  but  a  shadow  of  the  Heavenly  Rest.  And 
St.  Paul,  we  might  almost  say,  speaks  slightingly  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Sabbaths,  in  view  of  the  saints'  everlasting 
Rest — THE  Eternal  Sabbath— of  which  the  Adamic  Sabbath, 
the  Noahic  Sabbath,  the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  and  the  Lord's  Day 
even,  are  but  types : — **  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day :  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  The  Sabbath  '^  (Col.  ii.  16).  It  is  remarkable, 
indeed,  that  throughout  the  whole  New  Testament  so  little 
stress  is  laid  on  any  special  day,  as  a  Sabbath  Day.  Whilst 
"the  first  day''  is  more  than  once  referred  to  as  one  of  relig- 
ous  observance,  it  is  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  every  day  in  the  week  is  observed 
as  a  Sabbath  by  some  nations  in  the  earth.  Whilst  Christian 
nations  observe  Sunday,  the  Greeks,  celebrate  Monday  ;  the 
Persians^  Tuesday;  the  Assyrians,  Wednesday ;  the  Egyptians, 
Thursday ;  the  Turks,  Friday ;  and  the  Jews,  Saturday.  Thus 
all  time  is  in  a  measure  kept  '^  holy  unto  the  Lord.''  And  if  it 
be  asked,  whether  any  day  is  alike  acceptable  to  God,  the  an- 
swer is,  that  ^*  until  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ''  makes  known 
His  will  and  gospel  to  a  nation,  God  will  not  despise  a  people 
for  walking  in  the  light  that  has  dawned  upon  it.  Doubtless 
all  will  finally  converge  in  the  Lord's  Day — the  best  type  and 
prophecy  of  the  Eternal  Sabbath. 

5.  The  war-horse  which  is  mostly  ridden,  however,  by  the 
Seventh-day  champion  is  the  Fourth  Commandment.  *'  Chris- 
tians observe  all  the  commandments  in  the  Decalogue/'  we  are 
told,  "  save  the  Fourth.'*  '*  Why  is  this  alone  excepted,*'  we 
are  challenged  to  say.  Why  is  it  that  Christians  hesitate  to 
observe  the  commandment  which  enjoins  the  observance  of  the 
Seventh  ds J  V 

The  Christian  Church  has  never  granted  the  premises  in  this 
famous  argument,  and  therefore  need  certainly  not  feel  the 
binding  obligation  of  the  conclusion.  The  Church  of  Christ 
does  not  accept  Moses  as  her  law-giver  and  master.  ''For 
One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ  '*  (Matt,  xxiii.  8).    A  greater 
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than  Moses  has  come,  even  that  Prophet  whom  Moses  had 
foretold  as  his  Successor,  and  whom  Moses  enjoined  should  be 
heard.  Christ  never  so  much  as  mentioned  the  **  Ten  "  Com- 
mandments. The  entire  gospel  wholly  ignores  the  Decalogue 
as  ten  laws.  Christ  knows  and  speaks  of  but  ^^two"  Com- 
mandments, as  contained  in  the  law  of  God.  The  gospel  econ- 
omy does  not  enjoin  obedience  to  the  Decalogue,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mosee  taught,  or  the  Jews  understood  and  obeyed  them. 
There  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  the  Ten  Commandments, 
as  received  and  heeded  by  the  Israelites,  on  the  one  side,  and 
as  these  are  interpreted  and  obeyed  by  Christians,  on  the  other, 
as  there  is  between  the  sun  and  the  moon.  From  the  introduc- 
tion, throughout  every  single  commandment  down  to  the  last, 
this  heaven-wide  difference  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

For  the  Jews,  the  Introit  to  the  Decalogue  was  a  literal  fact. 
Jehovah  had  brought  them  or  their  forefathers  out  of  ^*  Egypt/' 
out  of  the  '^  house  of  bondage.''  So  much  every  Israelite  con- 
ceded and  knew. 

But  how  is  this  true  of  Christian  nations  ?  Can  any  Euro- 
pean, or  the  American  people,  apply  these  words  to  themselves, 
in  any  such  historical  sense?  What  Christian,  save  as  he  may 
have  an  Israelitish  ancestry,  can  take  this  declaration  home  to 
his  heart  ? 

Only  in  a  symbolic  sense  is  there  any  truth,  even  in  the 
introduction,  for  all  Christians.  If  ''  Egypt  ^'  is  made  to  stand 
for  the  fallen  worlds  and  '^the  house  of  bondage"  for  the  thral- 
dom of  »in,  it  verily  applies  universally.  But  Moses  did  not 
so  interpret  those  introductory  words,  nor  had  the  Jews  any 
conception  of  such  a  sense. 

The  first  two  Commandments  are  rubrics  against  idolatry 
for  the  Jews.  The  habit,  which  they  had  contracted  in  Egypt, 
of  fashioning  idols — images  from  mud,  wood,  stone  and  metal^- 
was  meant  to  be  cut  out  by  the  roots. 

But  it  were  laughable  to  perpetuate  commandments  against 
such  literal  idol-making  and  idol-serving  to  all  the  en- 
lightened and  civilized  nations,  and  to  teach  them  unceasingly 
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to  our  offspring,  surely ;  lest  later  on   people  might  again  fall 
back  into  such  a  habit. 

Yet  all  love  for  anything  beyond  the  love  for  God's  will  is 
still  idolatry.  Hence  both  commandments  are  apt  and  neces- 
sary for  all  times  and  all  Christians.  There  is  now  seen  and 
deprecated  in  the  First  and  Second  Commandments  what  was 
veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Abraham. 

The  Third  Commandment  forbade  profanity  for  the  Jew, 
It  meant  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  A  slip 
of  paper  dare  not  be  trodden  on^  lest  that  sacred,  unpronounce- 
able Name  were  trodden  under  foot.  Yet  to  swear  by  the 
heady  by  the  foot^  by  the  heavens,  by  the  earth  or  by  the  tem- 
ple, was  indulged  in  as  no  transgression  (Matt.  v.  83-37;  Matt, 
xxiii.  16-22). 

Our  Lord  assures  us  that  whatsoever  is  beyond  the  "  Yea" 
and  the  '*  Nay  "  is  already  a  going  towards  the  evil.  What  was 
hidden  from  the  Israelite  is  plain  to  the  Christian. 

The  fourth  commandment  enjoins  rest  upon  the  Jew.  Noth- 
ing beyond  rest — physical  rest — is  mentioned.  They  were  a 
diligent^  hard-working  nation  of  farmers.  They  labored  six 
days  of  the  week.  We  hardly  see  a  lazy  Jew  now.  Hence  the 
Sabbath  was  to  bring  rest  to  husband  and  wife;  to  parents  and 
offspring;  to  masters  and  servants;  to  their  working  cattle  even. 
There  is  not  a  word  intimated  concerning  re%/ou«  service. 
Their  only  house  of  worship  was  in  Jerusalem,  many  miles 
from  many  of  them  ;  and  Synagogues  had  only  commenced  to  be 
after  their  return  from  Babylon,  some  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ's  advent. 

For  a  Christian^  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Lord's  day  is 
his  Worship.  The  most  effective  manner  by  which  to  convince 
a  Seventh-day  fanatic  of  the  error  of  his  own  creeds  were  to  re- 
instate the  Jewish  Sabbath  with  all  its  monotonous  dreariness. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  a  cry  would  go  up 
for  the  bright^  cheering^  and  gracious  Christian  Lord's  day  we 
are  very  sure. 

The  fifth  commandment   enjoins  lionor  and   obedience  to 
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parents.     For  Israel  it  meant  parents,  grandparents  and  g^eat- 
grandparents,  back  to  the  oldest  patriarch  in  direct  line. 

For  the  Christian  commonwealth  it  means  dutifalness,  not 
only  to  one's  ancestry,  but  also  to  guardians,  instructors,  pastors, 
government,  churches  and  God. 

The  sixth  commandment  forbids  murders  or  literal  homicide. 
The  Christian  is  already  a  transgressor  of  this  command  if  he 
harbors  hatred  (Matt.  v.  22). 

The  seventh  commandment  forbids  adultery  in  act  for  the  Jew. 
Our  Lord  makes  the  lewd  look  already  a  sin  against  it  (Matt 
V.  28). 

The  eighth  commandment  forbade  theft  and  robbery  to  an 
Israelite;  whilst  the  Christian  is  guilty,  should  he  but  act  dis- 
honestly, take  advantage,  weigh  and  measure  falsely,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever. 

The  ninth  commandment  did  not  allow  a  false  oath  to  the  an- 
cient people.  The  maxim, — ''The  Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  Truth,''  is  a  motto  current  in  Christian  society 
only. 

The  tenth  commandment  seems  literally  to  embrace  all  it  can 
possibly  be  made  to  hold,  in  forbidding  covetoueneee.  Yet  all 
manner  of  selfishness  is  sharply  excluded  by  the  gospel  law  of 
charity. 

By  the  light  of  such  a  running  commentary  it  becomes  trans- 
parently plain,  that  whilst  the  Decalogue  was  made  for  Mosea 
and  his  people,  it  is  far  more  for  Christ  and  His  church. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  the  Church  still  retains  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  instills  them  into  her  children,  in  the  Home 
and  School  and  Sanctuary,  the  answer  is,  because  the  Decalogue 
is  the  best  Analysis  of  God's  Eternal  Law  of  Righteousness 
that  has  ever  been  promulgated.  No  one  dreams,  however,  of 
standing  upon  the  Letter  of  that  Law,  as  given  through  Moses. 
As  little  as  a  scholar  would  dream  of  dealing  only  with  the 
Alphabet,  though  he  can  never  dispense  with  the  Twenty-six 
Letters  of  the  Primer,  no  matter  how  far  he  advances  in  Science 
and  Literature. 
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There  is  a  narrative  in  the  Gospel  (Matt,  xix  16-22),  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  Decalogue, 
as  taught  and  understood  by  Moses  and  the  Jews,  and  as  taught 
and  discerned  by  the  Church  of  Christ.  A  rich  young  man 
coming  to  our  Lord  asked  him  what  he  must  do  to  be  happy 
here  and  hereafter  ?  He  was  referred  to  God*s  Eternal  Law  of 
Righteousness.  That  Christ  did  not  mean  simply  the  Ten 
Commandments,  is  evident  from  His  own  words  and  the  young 
man's.  The  youth  further  wondered  what  Commandments  were 
meant  ?  Christ  gave  a  few  examples  from  the  Law  of  God,  as 
it  existed  from  Eternity:  ^'Thou  shalt  not  kill;  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery ;  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness;  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  andi 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/^  The  last  clause  is 
not  given  in  the  Decalogue  at  all.  This  series  of  Rubrics  re- 
minded the  young  man  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  he 
claimed  to  have  known  and  obeyed  from  his  childhood.  Tet, 
he  did  not  feel  content.  He  felt  that  he  still  lacked  something, 
and  wished  to  know  what  he  yet  lacked.  Then  it  was,  that 
Christ  assured  him,  that  if  he  wished  to  gain  a  ^'  perfect " 
knowledge  of  the  Law  of  God,  and  so  attain  to  perfection  of 
character,  he  dare  not  stop  short  in  the  school  of  Moses,  but 
must  become  one  of  Eta  disciples,  where  such  ftflness  of  knowl- 
edge and  perfection  of  manhood  might  be  obtained.  But  to  be- 
come a  disciple  of  His  and  to  learn  the  spirit  of  God's  Law  so 
thoroughly,  he  is  told  that  he  must  entirely  loosen  himself 
from  his  houses  and  lands ;  turn  the  proceeds  of  his  real  estate 
into  handy  currency ;  deposit  it  in  the  common  Alms-Treasury 
and  *^  follow  Him,''  or  sit  at  His  feet  with  the  company  which 
had  already  formed  the  nucleus  of  His  School. 

The  young  man  quickly  and  profoundly  discerned,  to  what  a 
high  degree  Christ  had  indeed  come,  to  ''fulfill  the  Law."  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  make  that  sacrifice,  even  though  a 
^'  treasure  in  Heaven  "  should  be  his  reward,  and  so  went  away 
sorrowful. 

The  difference  between  the  Letter  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Law 
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does  not  consist  so  much  in  anj  opposition  between  the  two,  as 
in  the  larger  fulness  of  the  Spirit  over  the  Letter.  ''  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law,  or  the  Prophets :  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill'^  (Matt.  v.  17)  expresses  the 
whole  truth  in  a  nutshell. 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  the  assertion  that  Christians  ac- 
cept and  heed  the  entire  Decalogue,  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
Moses  and  the  Israelites,  excepting  only  the  IVth  Command- 
ment, since  it  must  be  plain  to  every  candid  seeker  after  truth, 
that  whilst  '<  the  Law  (according  to  the  Letter)  was  given  by 
Moses,  Grace  and  Truth,  or  the  Knowledge  and  power  to  dis- 
cern and  obey  its  Spirit,  came  by  Jesus  Christ/'  from  first  to 
last. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  from  St.  John,  that,  whilst  Moses 
and  Christ  are  pitted  against  each  other  by  short-sighted  meOi 
in  Heaven  the  ^*  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  '^  is  sung  (Rev. 
i.  10).  Is  this  not  indicative  of  the  inner  harmony  of  Ood's 
Great  Law-giver  and  God's  Great  Son  ?  After  the  warfare, 
then,  all  will  sing :  '^  This  is  the  Day  the  Lord  hath  mads  ! " 

Note. — Literally  taken  there  hai  been  no  aetucU  change  of  Sabbaih,  in 
passing  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Dispensation,  afler  all«  Humanly  speak- 
ing,  the  First  Creative  Day  corresponds  to  our  historical  Monday.  Aesu- 
ming  Monday  as  the  initial  day,  we  have  Saturday  as  the  Hxth  day.  Th«ii 
comes  the  Dies  Nan  for  man — The  Sabbath.  So  it  stands  in  the  Ancient 
Economy.  But  in  the  Christian  Economy  it  is  the  same  order.  Connting 
from  Monday  as  the  Mrst  Working  Day^  the  Sixth  day  is  Saturday  again. 
Then  follows  the  Dies  Non  for  man  once  more — The  Lobd's  Day.  Where- 
in, then,  did  an  actual  change  occur? 
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NOTICES  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Orioiv  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Qermant  :  Bj  Rey.  James  I. 
Good,  D.  D.,  Beading,  Pa. :    Daniel  Miller,  Publisher,  1887. 

Bt  Prof.  Thob.  G.  Apple,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lakcabter,  Pa. 

A  copy  of  this  interesting  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  has  been 
placed  in  our  hands  by  the  amiable  author.  Its  subject  is  of  such 
a  character,  aside  from  the  merits  of  its  treatment  by  the  author, 
as  to  claim  some  notice  at  our  hands. 

We  commend  the  industry  of  the  author  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  in  gathering  a  great  amount  of  material  pertaining  to  the 
early  beginnings  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany.  He  not  only 
collected  the  material,  but  from  genuine  love  of  hb  pursuit,  as  a 
minister,  and  a  son  of  a  now  sainted  minister,  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  he  visited  many  of  the  scenes  of  these  early  beginnings  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany,  during  several  visits  to  Europe. 
As  a  fellow-pasaenger  with  him  in  the  same  steamer  in  the  summer 
of  1884,  we  first  learned  from  him  his  interest  in  these  places  in 
Germany,  and  his  purpose  to  visit  them,  though  we  did  not  then 
ascertain  from  him  his  purpose  to  write  a  book  on  this  subject,  and 
perhaps  the  purpose  had  not  at  that  time  taken  shape  even  in  his 
own  mind.  His  industry  is  manifest  also  in  procuring  old  copies  of 
the  likenesses  of  prominent  characters  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Germany,  and  quaint,  ancient  cuts  of  interest- 
ing places  connected  with  his  subject,  which  he  has  interspersed 
through  his  volume,  and  which,  though  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
crude  art  of  those  early  times,  all  the  more  on  that  account  add  in- 
terest to  the  book  for  the  general  reader. 

The  period  traversed  in  the  volume  under  notice  may  perhaps  be 
designated  a  pre-historic  period  in  relation  to  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Germany,  for  it  reaches  back,  in  large  measure,  to  a  time  pre- 
vious to  the  origin  of  the  Reformed  Church,  strictly  speaking,  as 
the  author  himself  says,  which  dates  to  the  year  1563  in  the  Palat- 
inate, and  1566,  "  when  the  Elector  Frederick  IIL  made  his  elo- 
quent defence  of  his  Heidelberg  Catechism  "  before  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  held  that  year,  the  year  in  which,  he  say?,  "  the  Re- 
formed Church  finally  came  into  official  existence."    These  begin. 
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nings  were,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  crude  and  unsettled,  and  more 
or  less  chaotic.  They  are  rather  a  reflection  of  the  Swiss  Church 
and  the  teachings  of  Zwingli  and  the  other  Swiss  Reformens^on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Melanchthonian  tendency  in  the  Lutheran 
Churchy  on  the  other  hand,  than  the  real  organization  in  doctrine, 
cultus  and  government,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  this  took 
shape  and  form  in  the  Palatinate  under  the  pious  Elector.  How 
much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  somewhat  disconnected 
and  chaotic  period  must  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 
We  are  iDclined  to  think  the  author  attaches  too  much  importance 
to  it,  for  the  reason  that  all  this  previous  material  became  remod- 
eled and  reformed  when  the  Reformed  Church  came  to  be  estab- 
lished in  its  origin  in  the  Palatinate.  This  material  reduces  itself 
eventually  to  those  few  leading  factors  that  entered  into  the  real 
origin  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  viz.,  the  Zwinglian, 
the  Calvinistic  and  the  Melanchthonian  tvpes  of  doctrine  and 
Church  life.  With  a  clear  conception  of  these  developed  types, 
and  a  proper  estimate  of  the  German  national  spirit  and  life,  the 
data  are  at  hand  for  a  correct  estimate  of  the  position  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Germany  occupies  among  the  Reformed  Churches  gen- 
erally, whose  origin  dates  back  to  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

The  book  has  many  merits.  The  historical  statements  generally 
are  based  upon  sufficiently  reliable  authority,  and  the  style  is  terse 
and  clear,  without  being  verbose.  We  can  speak  commendably  of 
the  publisher's  contribution  to  the  interest  of  the  volume  in  r^ard 
to  its  external  appearance.  It  may  stand  in  the  library  alongside 
of  many  volumes  published  in  the  city  without  suffering  in  the 
comparison.  Altogether  we  can  commend  this  maiden  effort  of  the 
author,  and  express  the  hope  that  this  addition  to  our  Church  liter- 
ature may  meet  with  a  favorable  reception,  especially  in  the  famil- 
ies of  our  Reformed  Church  in  this  country.  It  may  be  read  ¥rith 
profit  along  with  Rev.  Dr.  Dubbs'  work  on  the  same  general  subject, 
and  thus  serve  to  spread  valuable  information  among  our  Reformed 
people  in  reference  to  the  early  history  of  our  honored  and  beloved 
Church. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  commendation  of  this  work,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  amiable  and  worthy  author  will  receive  kindly  some 
criticisms  which  truth  and  candor  seem  to  require  at  our  hands. 
These  criticisms  or  strictures  pertain  partly  to  a  lack  of  clearness 
(and  correctness)  in  stating  the  doctrinal  positions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  their  difference  from  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
partly  to  wrong  inferences  which  the  author,  at  times,  draws  from 
his  facts, — inferences  that  seem  to  us  to  be  biased  by  his  attitude 
towards  certain  developments  in  our  American  Reformed  Church 
during  the  period  of  her  recent  controversies,  now  happily  closed 
by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  throughout  our  borders. 

We  cannot  approve  the  position  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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volume,  that  tbe  Beformed  Charch  of  Germany  was  merely  a  re- 
formation out  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  author  says,  pa^e  10, 
'*  But  she  "  (the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany)  '*  was  not  a  church 
reformed  from  Catholicism,  but  reformed  from  Lutheranism.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  Reformation  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  a  reformation  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Reformed 
Church,  then,  was  a  purer  Lutheranism."  We  think  we  know 
what  the  author  means  by  tbis  assertion,  viz.,  that  the  people  who 
constituted  the  first  Reformed  Church  in  Germany  had  previously 
stood  in  the  Lutheran  population,  i.  e.,  were  recognized  as  Luther- 
ans, so  far  as  that  title  had  come  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  Protes- 
tant population. 

But  the  Reformed  Church  of  (Germany  is  not  a  mere  off-shoot  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  The  dissemination  of  Reformed  views  first 
came  from  Switzerland,  from  Zwingli's  teaching,  and  that,  we  know 
was  not  a  reformation  of  Luther's  views,  but  entirely  original,  and 
had  as  early  an  origin  as  Luther's  teaching.  In  like  manner  the 
contribution,  or  factor,  of  Calvinism  that  entered  into,  and  helped 
to  constitute  the  origin  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  was 
original,  quite  as  much  so  as  Lutheran  doctrine.  So  far  as  the 
Melanchthonian  tendency  was  concerned  it  may,  indeed,  be  regarded 
as  a  modification  of  Lutheranism,  but  the  author  himself  is  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  Grerman  Reformed  Church  is 
mainly  indebted  to  Melanchthon,  but  rather  to  Calvin.  **  Had  it 
not  been  for  Calvinism  we  would  have  had  no  Reformed  Church  of 
Germany  (page  441)."  Whether  this  assertion  is  correct  or  not, 
it  is  certainly  in  plain  contradiction  to  his  position  that  the  Re- 
formed Church  was  a  reformation  out  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

And  now  this  wrong  position  at  the  outstart  colors  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  and  customs  in  relation  to 
Lutheranism.  The  Reformed  doctrine  is  interpreted  constantly  in 
antithesis  to  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  as  simply  a  pressing  of  the 
latter  one  step  farther  from  Romanism.  In  this  way  the  independ- 
ency and  originalitv  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  wronged.  It  is 
true  that  some  Reformed  doctrines,  especially  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  points  relating  to  the  person  of  Christ,  growing 
out  of  this  doctrine,  are  treated  in  Reformed  confessions  in  antith- 
esis to  the  Lutheran  view,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Lu- 
theran vie¥ra  on  these  points  are  treated  in  antithesis  to  the  Re- 
formed, and  so  far  as  this  fact  is  concerned,  the  Lutheran  faith 
might  with  equal  Justice  be  said  to  be  an  off-shoot,  or  reformation 
of  the  Reformed.  Besides,  the  Reformed  confessions  equally 
oppose  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the  sacrament,  but  we  would  not  for 
this  reason  say  that  Calvin's  view  on  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  mere 
reformation  of  the  Zwinglian  view.  This  whole  attitude  of  the 
author  unconsciously  gives  a  wrong  coloring  to  his  conception  of 
the  Reformed  Church. 
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And  it  also  disqualifies  him  for  giviog  a  fur  and  unbiased  state- 
ment of  the  Lutheran  jviews.  Lutheranism  is  constantly  represented 
as  an  incomplete  deliverance  from  the  errors  of  Komanism,  as 
though  the  whole  difierence  between  that  Church  and  the  Reformed 
was,  that  the  former  was  not  as  far  removed  from  Romanism  as  the 
Reformed.  But  who  antagonized  the  Pope  more  strondj  than 
Luther  ?  And  who  antagonized  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  merit 
of  good  works  more  strongly  than  the  Lutherans  ?  And  who  ex- 
alted more  highly  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  Grod  ovfr 
against  tradition  than  Luther  ?  It  is  at  once  plain  that  this  gen- 
eral position  is  a  false  one. 

An  iustance  of  mis-stating  the  Lutheran  doctrine  appears  already 
on  page  16,  where  it  is  said  that  **  the  Lutherans  believed  that  ail 
who  received  the  communion,  whether  worthy  or  unworthy,  received 
Christ  and  were  blessed,*'  But  where  does  the  Lutheran  confes- 
sions, or  any  one  of  them,  teach  that  the  unbeliever  is  blessed  in 
receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament?  On  the 
contrary,  they  emphasize  the  point  that  this  gives  reality  to  their 
condemnation  in  receiving  the  sacrament  unworthily.  Hence  the 
antithesis  made  in  the  follo^lDg  passage  conveys  an  erroneous  im- 
pression :  *^ The  Reformed  declared  that  only  tnose  who  receive  it" 
(the  communion)  '*  through  faith  received  Christ;  Mothers  receiv- 
ing it  only  to  their  condemnation/*  the  last  words  of  which  being 
evidently  placed  in  antithesis  with  the  words  '*are  blessed"  in  the 
former  sentence. 

And  that  this  is  not  merely  a  slip  in  thought  or  word  appears 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  repeated  over  and  over.  On  page  36  it  is 
said  of  the  Tetrapolitana,  a  Reformed  confession,  **  There  is  nothing 
said  in  it  of  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Christ  through  the  mouth, 
or  of  the  blesdng  on  unbelievers  who  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

From  this  erroneous  view  of  a  constant  antithesis,  the  author 
fails  to  state,  or  comprehend  correctly,  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  His  representation  is  that  the  Lutheran  view  held 
to  a  carnal  presence  (see  page  443)  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  that 
is,  a  bodily  presence,  while  the  Reformed  view  was  that  of  a 
spiritual  presence,  as  though  the  antithesis  were  between  body  and 
spirit,  whereas  we  know  that  the  word  spiritual  in  Calvin's  view  of 
the  sacrament,  "  the  spiritual  real  presence,"  was  not  in  antithesis 
with  bodily  presence,  but  means  the  Lord's  spiritual  body  over 
against  any  carnal  or  Capernaitic  sense  of  body.  (Calvin  empha- 
sized the  presence  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  aa 
strongly  as  Luther,  but  this  presence  was,  in  his  view,  not  so  bound 
up  in  the  elements  as  was  held  in  the  Lutheran  view. 

And  even  here  the  author  goes  wrong  again  when  he  represents 
this  presence  as  being  in  the  soul  of  the  believer,  as  against  being 
in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine.    Christ's  presence,  according  to 
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Calvin,  is  also  in  the  sacrament  or  rather  perhaps  in  the  sacramental 
transaction,  that  is,  in  the  right  use  of  the  sacrament,  and  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  are  received  into  the  soul  in  this  proper 
use,  t.  6.,  our  Lord's  glorified  humanity  is  present  in  the  sacrament 
first,  and  is  then  received  into  the  soul  of  the  believer,  but  this 
presence  is  not  united  to  the  bread  and  wine,  **  in,  with  and  under," 
as  the  Lutherans  held,  nor  was  it  received  in  the  way  the  Lutherans 
taught.  This  is  something  quite  difiTcrent  from  saying  that  Christ 
id  present  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  at  the  sacrament.  In  the 
phrase,  *•  spiritual  real  presence,"  the  word  spiritual  is  used,  in  Cal- 
vin's view,  in  antithesis,  not  with  body,  but  with  a  crass  fleshly 
presence,  and  the  word  real  in  antithesis  with  a  mere  notional 
presence  for  thought,  as  a  mere  memorial,  according  to  the  Zwin- 
glian  view. 

We  think  the  author  knows  all  this,  but  we  think  his  mind  was 
warpedy  or  his  statement  became  a  mis-statement,  by  his  having  in 
mind  a  wrong  antithesis  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran 
view,  perhap  a  mere  error  in  statement,  and  not  in  thought.  And 
here  comes  in  again  the  mis-statement  that  **  Melancthon  held  with 
the  Lutherans  that  all  who  ate  of  Christ's  body  received  benefit; 
Calvin  held  the  opposite  "  (a  false  antithesis  again),  **  that  the  be- 
lievers were  blessed,  but  unbelievers  were  condemned."  The 
"Formula  of  Concord  "  says  "  that  in  the  use  of  the  sacrament  both 
believers  and  unbelievers  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in 
such  wise,  nevertheless,  as  that  believers  derive  consolation  and  life 
from  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  but  unbelievers  take  it  unto  condemna- 
tion." 

OTHER  FALSE  ANTITHESES. 

On  page  445  the  subject  of  ubiquity  is  introduced,  and  the 
author  confounds  the  fusion  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  our 
Jiord  with  the  infusion  of  Christ's  nature  into  the  believer  through 
the  incarnation.  This  latter  was  taught  by  Osiander  as  the  ground 
of  justification,  and  Lutherans  rejected  it  as  a  false  view  of  justifi- 
cation. The  writer  then  goes  on  to  draw  his  inference  as  follows : 
'*  If  then  the  Lutherans  rejected  Osiandrianism ;  how  much  more 
did  the  Calvinists  (who  opposed  even  ubiquity)  reject  it.  The  Re- 
formed Church  in  her  origin  and. history  is  a  continued  protest 
against  such  theories.  And  any  attempt  to  introduce  them  is  a 
return  to  the  very  doctrines  which  she  then  repudiated." 

Now  the  trouble  with  Osiandrianism  was  not  in  the  fact  of  an 
infusion  of  the  nature  of  Christ  into  the  soul  of  the  believer,  but  in 
the  fact  that  he  made  this  the  ground  of  justification.  This  was 
too  much  like  the  ''infused  righteousness  "  of  the  Romanists. 

Both  Lutherans  and  Reformed  believed  in  the  unio-mysUca,  and 
Calvin  fully  as  much  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  believer's  re- 
ceiving into  his  soul  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  as  Luther,  as  any  one 
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can  see  in  his  Institutes.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  this,  except  to 
say,  that  if  this  is  one  of  '*  such  theories  "  to  which  the  writer  refers 
in  the  above  quotation,  then  any  attempt  to  introduce  them  is  a  re- 
turn, not  to  the  doctrines  the  Eeformed  Church  repudiated,  but 
which  she  emphatically  taught. 

But  our  re^rence  to  this  page  intended  to  show  how.erroneons 
the  author's  antithesis  works,  and  even  leads  him  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  mix  up  the  Osiandrian  controversy  with  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity  as  related  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

THE    ANTITHESIS  AS  APPLIED    TO    CULTU8    OR    CUSTOMS    OP    THB 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

We  concede  that  the  worship  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  more 
plain  and  had  less  of  external  form  and  ritualism  than  the  Luther- 
an, but  here  again  the  author  does  not  rest  content  with  a  moder- 
ate and  unbiased  statement  of  this  fact,  but  presses  the  antithesis 
to  an  extreme.  For  instance,  in  referring  to  the  pulpit  and  the  al- 
tar, he  says  of  the  Reformed  churches :  *'  The  pulpit  occupied 
the  prominent  place  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  with  the 
plain  communion  table  at  the  distant  end  of  the  church,  or  else 
nothing  but  an  almost  unseen  table  beneath  the  pulpit.  Any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  put  the  altar  in  the  principal  place  in  the 
church,  and  to  put  the  pulpit  to  one  side,  is  contrary  to  the  history 
and  custom  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  is  bringing  back  into  the 
Church  what  she  repudiated  at  her  origin.  Such  customs  are  Luth- 
eran and  not  Reformed,  &c." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  very  early  time  to  which  this 
book  refers,  the  churches  generally  in  Germany  were  just  as  they 
had  been  for  ages  before,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutherans.  The  Protestants  did  not  begin  to  build  churches  at 
this  early  period.  The  building  of  a  church  in  Europe  is  not  like 
erecting  a  meeting -lioiLse  in  America.  Churches  there  are  struc- 
tures intended  to  last  for  ages.  The  Catholic  Churches,  at  first  and 
as  a  rule,  were  simply  occupied  and  used  by  Protestants.  They 
could  not  afiord  to  tear  down  those  solid,  and  often  magnificent 
edifices,  and  build  new  ones  in  their  places.  Some  internal  modifi- 
cations might  be  made,  but  even  these  were  not  such,  at  first,  as  to 
interfere  with,  or  change  materially,  the  general  plan. 

I  visited,  for  instance,  the  old  and  venerable  Minster,  or  Cathe- 
dral Church,  in  which  Zwingli  preached  in  Zurich,  where  this 
iconoclasm  is  said  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a  radical  way.  And 
yet,  there  stands  to-day  the  large  altar  in  the  centre  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  and  the  large  baptismal  font  right  in  front  of  it,  and 
high  up  against  a  side  column  stands  the  small  pulpit,  somethinff 
like  the  so-called  wine  glass  pulpits  of  the  early  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Churches  in  £ast  Pennsylvania.  I  visited  the  Church 
of  Calvin,  in  Geneva;  And  there  I  saw  the  same  thing,  with  Gal- 
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vin's  chair  standiDg  under  the  pulpit.  I  attended  service  in  a 
Reformed  Church  (Cathedral  Church),  in  Berne,  and  there  I  saw 
the  pulpit  again,  perched  up  against  a  column  at  one  side.  I  saw 
the  same  thing  in  a  Reformed  Church  in  Interlacken,  and  again  at 
Brientz.  And  so  all  over.  Our  early  Churches  in  East  Pennsyl- 
vania were  modeled,  in  a  small  and  awkward  way, after  those  Swiss 
and  German  Churches,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  alike ;  and  in  the 
earliest  ones  the  altar  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Church,  and  the 
pulpit  perched  high  up  at  the  side  of  the  Church.  What  then 
becomes  of  all  this  ado  about  the  antithesis,  or  difference  between 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  the  very  early  period?  It  is 
all  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  It  was  simply  a  necessity  in 
Cathedral  Churches  at  least,  to  have  the  pulpit  at  one  side  against 
one  of  the  columns,  because  the  people  could  not  hear  from  the  end 
of  the  building  where  the  pulpit  is  now  placed  in  our  smaller 
American  Churches.     But  enough  of  this. 

Liturgical  Worship. — The  same  extreme  statements  are  made 
in  reference  to  the  mode  of  worship  in  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
antithesis  with  the  Lutheran  Churches.  ''  The  Reformed  Church 
services  were  simpler  than  the  Lutheran.''  Right,  especially  when 
the  word  Reformed  is  used  to  designate  the  non-Lutheran  Churches 
outside  of  Germany;  except  England.  But  the  writer  is  not  satis- 
fied with  this  statement;  he  seeks  to  find  a  deep  reason  for  it  es- 
peciallv  in  Germany.  ^*  The  Germans  were  a  simple-hearted  folk. 
There  has  always  been  a  peculiar  simplicity  about  German  piety. 
This  love  of  simplicity  naturally  led  them  toward  the  Reformed 
Church,  whose  religious  faith  and  manner  of  worship  was  more 
simple  than  the  Lutheran.'' 

But  why,  then,  did  the  great  bulk  of  these  "  simple-hearted  folk," 
the  Germans,  remain  Lutheran  ?  and  why  are  they  predominantly 
Lutheran  to  this  day  ?  This  philosophy  will  hardly  hold  water. 
The  facts  do  not  sustain  it.  Indeed  we  find  a  more  extreme  tend- 
ency to  this  simple  and  plain  order  of  worship  developed  among  the 
Puritans  in  England  than  among  the  Germans.  The  Swiss,  and 
German  Churches  perhap,  did  at  first,  in  their  aversion  to  Roman- 
ism, throw  out  altars  and  organs  and  bells,  and  '^  would  not  tolerate 
a  cross  as  near  to  a  church  as  the  grave-yard."  Yet  in  due  time 
all  these  came  back  again,  and  the  ringing  bell  and  the  pealing 
organ  became  indigenous  to  the  German  Churches,  Reformed  as 
well  as  Lutheran.  It  is  the  English  Puritan  and  the  Scotch  Con- 
venanter,  and  not  the  music  and  hymn-loving  Germans,  who  con- 
tinued to  fight  the  organ  and  the  hymn. 

And  yet  our  author  seems  so  extremely  anxious  to  emphasize 
the  simplicity  and  informality  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
that  he  makes  it  out  really  to  be  Puritanic.  "  The  early  Reformed 
Church  was  Puritanic  in  her  Churches  and  in  her  services.  The 
Reformed  service  was  very  simple  "  (sic)  I     It  consisted  simply  of 
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an  invocatioD,  hymn,  prayer,  hymn,  FermoD,  prayer,  hymn  a 
benediction.  That  was  all.  '*  As  though  these  early  Germ 
Protestant  Heformed  forefathers  had  a  scheme  of  worship  model 
in  all  respects  exactly  after  a  modem  English  or  American  Pr 
byterian  service  in  the  latter  part  of  this  19th  century  **  T 
Reformed  in  many  places  closed  organfi,  and  introduced  the  six 
ing  of  the  psalms  into  the  Churches.  Many  of  the  old  hymn-bo€ 
contained  nothing  but  psalms,  etc.  The  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis  ^ 
not  used."  No,  we  presume  not,  for  these  Germans  did  not  si 
in  English,  but  we  wonder  whether  the  German  Reformed  Chur 
ever  discarded  the  Oerman  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  which  the  G«rma 
continue  to  sing  to  this  day. 

A  great  deal  of  this,  we  are  sorry,  seems  designed  zealously 
bear  upon  our  liturgical  forms  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  to*di 
in  this  country,  as  though  the  retaining  of  one  and  all  of  th< 
ancient  and  scriptural  forms,  such  as  the  Gloria,  the  Magnifio 
the  Benedictus,  et<;.,  were  not  Reformed.  One  can  prove  alm< 
anything  in  such  treatment  of  history  as  this.  The  earliest  fon 
of  worship  in  Germany,  as  in  Switzerland,  were  at  first  a  remod 
ing  of  the  Roman  missal  service,  purging  it  of  the  errors  of  Roms 
ism  and  the  Mass.  These  things  were  as  yet  in  their  rudimenta 
stage.  In  Zurich,  Zwingli  had  quite  an  elaborate  service,  in  whi 
the  men  had  repeated  their  portions  of  the  service  and  the  worn 
theirs,  with  the  minister  his,  a  sort  of  antiphonal  service.  It  i 
quired  time  to  mature  forms  of  service.  But  the  churches  of  t 
Ref(>rmation  were  all  liturgical.  Calvin  had  his  liturgy  in  Genei 
and  John  Knox,  modeled  after  it  his  liturgy  for  Scotland,  whi 
remained  in  the  Scotch  Church  until  the  Westminster  Directo 
suspended  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  one  of  those  extreme 
simple  forms  of  worship  that  was  used  in  the  early  Heformi 
Churches  of  Germany,  even  before  they  had  got  out  of  the  swa 
dling  bands  of  formal,  ritualistic  Lutheranism.  The  Presbyterii 
Church  in  Calvin's  day  had  no  such  simple  service,  and  it  is  d 
ficult  to  believe  that  the  German  Churches  of  the  Reformed  fai 
out-Puritaned  the  later  Puritans  in  their  simplicity  I 

But  what  if  the  Reformed  Church  in  those  earlier  days  had  n 
in  use  certain  time-honored  and  scriptural  hymns,  such  as  the  [ 
Deum  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  must  it  be  regarded  as  a  depi 
ture  from  her  original  simplicity  to  take  them  up  now,  with  t 
Apostles'  Creed  and  appropriate  them  to  our  use?  That  won] 
indeed,  be  a  narrow  bondage  which  would  deprive  us  of  the  rich< 
and  be§t  hymnody  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  earlier,  as  in  the  present  days,  the  I 
formed  Churches  of  Germany,  not  being  united  as  a  national  bo< 
under  the  State,  nor  having  any  other  general  constitution  or  ord< 
diflfered  in  their  forms  of  worship.  Even  in  the  different  canto 
of  Switzerland  there  are  different  orders  of  church  service. 
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Swiss  pastor  at  Brientz,  (I  think  it  was)  showed  me  his  litargy,  and 
I  heard  Swiss  pastors  read  the  first  prayer  in  the  Sunday  service, 
while  the  last  prayer  was  extemporized.  Some  of  the  ancient 
classic  hymns  were  no  doubt  rendered,  as  to  substance,  in  the  Ger- 
man hymns,  as  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
It  is  easy  to  speak  of  a  simple  service  as  being  spiritual,  and  as 
cultivating  a  spiritual  life  in  the  people  because  of  its  simplicity, 
but  if  this  were  logically  pressed  the  Quakers'  service  would  be  the 
most  spiritual,  because  it  discards  all  f  )rm8,and  the  Quakers  would 
be  the  most  spiritual  people  in  the  world.  Whether  a  service  of  wor- 
ship is  spiritual  or  not  does  not  depend  on  whether  the  form,  what- 
ever it  be,  is  infused  with  true  earnestness  and  sincerity.  When  I 
was  in  Edinburgh^  Scotland,  I  was  presented  by  Prof  Mitchell,  of 
the  ancient  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  John  Knox  studied, 
with  a  liturgy  now  used  in  many  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Churches  that  is  quite  as  full  as  our  Order  of  Worship.  In  other 
Presbyterian  Churches  they  do  not  use  a  liturgy  for  the  Lord's 
Day  service,  but  neither  think  of  charging  upon  the  other  a  want 
of  spirituality  in  their  worship.  And  it  has  been  stated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  meetings  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Presbyterian  doctrine  or  usage  that  forbids 
or  hinders  the  use  of  a  liturgy  in  their  worship.  It  is  a  question 
on  which  freedom  is  allowed.  That  is  the  true  position  on  this 
subject,  the  position  we  have  reached,  as  the  conclusion  of  our  lit- 
urgical controversies.  It  is  no  more  against  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  to  use  the  Angelic  hymn  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  worship  than  to  omit  them,  and  it  is  idle  to  call 
their  use  a  lapse  into  Lutheranism. 

Some  few  days  ago  a  book  was  published  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country,  which  I  have  in  my  library,  giving  a 
collection  of  liturgical  forms  used  in  the  early  history  of  that 
Church.  The  tendency  in  the  Reformed  Churches  now  seem  to  be 
unite  what  is  called  free  service  and  a  moderate  use  of  liturgical 
forms,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  both.  Whichever  proves  most 
helpfiri  to  the  worship  of  the  congregation  may  be  freely  used. 
There  may  be  as  much  bondage  in  forbidding  all  forms  of  service 
as  in  imposing  a  full  ritual  without  the  privilege  of  ever  var}'ing 
from  it. 

We  had  intended  to  refer  also  to  the  writer's  representation  of 
the  developed  Calvinistic  system  on  the  divine  decrees  in  relation 
to  the  German  Reformed  Church,  but  we  have  already  transcend- 
ed the  limits  we  designed  for  this  notice.  The  author  has  filled 
out  an  Appendix  with  interesting  statistics  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there 
are  twenty  millions  of  members  in  th^  whole  Reformed  Church  in 
the  world,  second  only  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  members,  which 
he  estimates  at  thirty  millions^  but  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  many 
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sectionfl  of  the  world  where  the  Reformed  Church  onoe  flooridied 
in  full  vigor  rational iem,  the  bane  of  modern  Protestantism,  has 
come  80  largely  to  previCil.  May  we  hope  that  the  AUianoe  of 
Reformed  Churches  which  has  now  been  organized  may  serve  as  ,a 
help  to  revive  these  waste  places  again. 

We  believe  great  good  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  by  the  agency  referred  to.  Such  stat^  meetings,  where 
representatives  from  all  portions  of  the  world  come  together  to 
consider  great  questions  that  pertain  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
churches  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  And  we  rejoice  that  our  Re- 
formed Church  in  this  country  has  appointed  a  full  del^ation  to 
attend  the  next  meeting  in  London  in  July,  1888.  Churches 
should  see  to  it  that  their  pastors  who  are  appointed  delegates  be 
encouraged  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  needed, 
that  thev  not  only  grant  them  a  vacation  for  this  purpose,  but  also 
some  substantial  help  in  defraying  their  expenses. 

We  here  close  our  notice  of  Dr.  Good's  book.  We  have  com- 
mended it  heartily  in  some  respects  and  criticized  it  freely  in  others, 
and  we  feel  sure  the  author  would  rather  see  it  noticed  earnestly, 
even  though  with  some  adverse  criticisms,  than  that  it  should 
be  treated  with  indifference  and  silence.  Different  opinions  will 
prevail  in  regard  to  its  merits.  We  hope  it  may  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation among  our  Reformed  people.  Even  though  the  reader  may 
not  always  agree  with  the  author *8  inferences  and  comments,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  valuable  historical  facts  he  has 
collected.  We  need  more  denominational  literature.  The  Church 
has  long  been  calling  for  it  Now  when  it  is  furnished  let  our  people 
procure  and  read  it.  Dr.  Qood  has  spent  much  time  and  faithful 
labor  upon  this  work,  and  his  labors  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
Church. 

Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Cheist.  By  Edmond  Stapfer,  D.D.,  ProfeBwr 
in  the  Protestaat  Theolofi^ical  Faculty  of  Paris.  Translated  by  Annie  Har- 
wood  Holmden.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  714  Broadwaj. 
Price,  $3  00. 

This  work  first  appeared  in  French  several  years  since  and  was 
favorably  received  by  scholars  generally  as  a  faithful  record  of 
facts.  A  third  edition  was  published  in  1885.  In  this  edition 
small  inaccuracies  which  were  found  in  the  earlier  editions  were 
carefully  corrected  and  due  weight  given  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
press.  It  is  of  the  third  and  carefully  revised  edition  that  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  a  translation.  The  object  of  the  author  in  preparing 
the  book  has  been  to  present  a  correct  account  of  the  social  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  with  a  view 
of  facilitating  the  intelligent  reading  of  the  Gospel.  The  work  it- 
self consists  of  two  books,  or  parts.  Book  First  relates  to  the 
social  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  treats  of  the  geog- 
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raphy  of  the  Gospels,  the  Herods  and  Pontius  Pilate,  Sanhedrioiy 
admlDistratioD  of  justice,  population,  home  life,  dwellings,  clothing, 
public  life,  life  in  the  country  districts,  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
science.     Book  Second  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relif^ 
ious  life  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  first  century.    Among  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  are  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  under  the  Macca- 
Dees  and  under  Herod  the  Great,  the  Doctors  of  the  Law  and  the 
Schools,  the  Synagogue,  the  Sabbath  and  the  Bible,  the  Temple  and 
its  services,  the  principal  dates  in  the  life  of  Jeeus,  and  Jesus  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Goepel.    The  book  throughout  is  written  in 
a  clear  and  popular  style,  and  the  information  given  is  such  as 
every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  should   possess  if  he  would 
correctly  understand  the  Gospel  hbtory  and  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.    The  conclusion  to  which  his  studies  have  led  the 
author  of  the  work  himself  is  that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  nat- 
ural product  of  His  environment ;  His  appearance  was  a  miracle  ; 
He  came  from  God.''    Besides  its  other  merits  this  volume  has  the 
additional  merit  of  having  a  good  Bibliography,  Index  and  Table 
of  Passages  in  the  Bible,  appended  to  it.    Our  readers  will  find  it 
in  every  respect  a  valuable  work  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

Thk  Science  op  Thought.     By  F.    Max  Muller.    2  voU.     New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Soni.    1887.    Price  $4.00. 

In  these  two  handsome  volumes  Professor  F.  Max  Muller  whose 
writings  have  given  him  a  world-wide  fame,  gives  to  the  world  the 
result  of  his  studies  as  regards  the  Science  of  Thought.  The  con- 
dnsion  at  which  he  arrives  is  set  forth  in  the  motto  placed  on  the 
title-page  of  his  work :  ''  No  reason  without  language ;  no  language 
without  reason." 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  Of  these  six  are 
contained  in  the  first  volume,  and  four  in  the  second.  The  open- 
ing chapter  treats  of  the  constituent  elements  of  thought,  in  it 
are  especially  discussed  the  meaning  of  thought,  the  materials  of 
thought,  and  the  various  operations  of  the  mind.  Chapter  second 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  relation  existing  between  thought 
and  language,  and  to  showing  that  language  presents  the  true  his- 
tory of  mind.  In  chapter  third  the  philosophv  of  Kant  is  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  views  advanced  in  chapter  fourth  which 
treats  of  language  as  a  barrier  between,  man  and  beast  Professor 
Muller  contends  strongly  in  the  last  named  chapter  for  the  common 
origin  of  mankind  and  the  independent  origin  of  man.  The  tran- 
sition from  animal  to  man,  he  claims,  is  inconceivable.  Chapters 
fifth  and  sixth  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  language,  and  the  origin  of  concepts  and  roots.  In 
chapters  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  the  roots  of  Sanscrit,  the  form- 
ation of  words,  and  propositions  and  syllogisms  are  respectively  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length.    In  the  closmg  chapter  the  results  of 
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the  iDvestigation  are  summed  up,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it  pointed  out.  There  is  an  appendix  in  which  are  given  the 
fundamental  concepts  expressed  by  Sanscrit  roots,  and  a  very  good 
general  index  together  with  two  complete  indexes  to  the  Appendix. 
We  should  like  to  offer  some  criticisms  on  some  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  learned  author,  but  our  time  and  space  will  not  allow 
of  our  doing  so  at  present.  We  can  assure  our  readers,  however, 
that  they  will  find  these  volumes  well  worth  their  careful  study. 
Though  they  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  Prof.  Muller  on  all 
points,  yet  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  benefited  by  reading  what  he 
has  so  ably  written.  The  work  is  one  especially  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  mental  philosophy. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  Bv  George  Park  FNher,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  University.  With 
maps.    New  York  :  Charles  Soribner's  Sons.    18S7.    Price,  $3.50. 

In  this  volume  the  most  important  facts  of  Christianity,  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  time  of  Christ  down  to  the  present  day,  are  pre- 
sented in  a  condensed  but,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  lucid  form. 
The  book,  however,  is  by  no  means  merely  a  dry  epitome  of  events 
pertainiu^  to  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  IS  an  unusually  readable  and  interesting,  as  well  as  in- 
structive treatise.  While  nothing  of  importance  is  omitted,  the 
author  has  especially  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  relations  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  Church  to  contemporaneous  secular  his- 
tory, and  to  present  a  tolerably  complete  survey  of  the  history 
of  theological  doctrine.  The  material  throughout  is  arranged  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  beet  results  of 
the  latest  and  most  thorough  scholarship.  Great  pains,  moreover, 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  work  in  every  particular  as  accurate  as 
possible,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  deserving  of  the  very  highest 
praise  The  sketch  given  of  the  **  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,"  though  necessarily  very  brief,  is  nevertheless  remarkably 
correct.  We  mention  this  as  an  evidence  of  the  great  care  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  has  taken  to  make  his  history  perfectly  trustworthy 
on  all  points.  Besides  the  reading  matter,  which  fills  nearly  seven 
hundred  octavo  pages,  the  volume  contains  eight  very  serviceable 
maps  and  a  chart  of  religious  statistics,  all  of  which  add  materially 
to  its  value.  For  use  a3  a  text-book  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  reader,  we,  indeed, 
consider  this  volume  superior  to  any  other  in  the  English  language 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  commend  it,  therefore,  to  all 
our  readers.  Both  ministers  and  laymen  will  find  it  a  very  useful 
book  to  have  within  easy  reach. 

Christian  Facts  and  Forces.  By  Newman  Smyth,  Author  of  "  Old  Faithi 
In  New  Light,"  "  The  Reality  of  Faith,"  etc.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    1887.    Price,  $1.50. 

In  his  book  entitled  "  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,"  Dr.  Newman 
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Smyth  proved  himself  not  only  a  profound  thinker,  but  also  a  clear 
and  forcible  writer.  In  the  present  volume,  which  is  a  collection 
of  twenty  sermons  preached  within  the  last  two  years  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Centre  Church/'  New  Haven,  we  find  the  same  strik- 
ing characteristics.  All  the  sermons  here  given  are  full  of  vigorous 
thought  admirably  expres^sed.  Usually  we  find  volumes  of  sermons 
tiresome  roadingy  but  there  is  nothing  dull  or  tiresome  in  these  ser- 
mons. On  the  contrary,  we  think,  no  one  who  will  begin  any  of 
them  wiU  be  inclined  to  stop  reading  before  he  has  finished  it.  We 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  he  will  be  satisfied  to  lay  the  book  wholly 
aside  before  he  has  read  all  it  contains.  In  our  opinion,  no  more 
readaole  and  instructive  volume  of  sermons  has  been  published 
during  the  past  year.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are :  "  The 
Changed  World,"  "  The  Honesty  of  Jesus,"  **  Standing  in  the 
Truth,"  "  The  Beginnings  of  Discipleship,"  "  The  Christian  Reve- 
lation of  Life,"  "A  Real  Sense  of  Sin/'  **The  Great  Require- 
ment/' "  Misunderstanding  Christ,"  **  A  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,"  "The  Limits  of  Spiritual  Manifestation/'  and 
"  The  Interdependence  of  All  Saints/ 

From  the  following  extracts,  taken  from  as  many  difiTerent  ser- 
mons, our  readers  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  Dr.  Smyth's 
way  of  looking  at  things,  and  also  gather  some  food  for  serious 
thought : 

'*  Real  Christianity  means  for  us  something  very  difiTerent  and 
much  harder  than  coming  to  church,  singing  hymns,  or  discussing 
doctrines.  Real  Christianity  is  not  owning  a  pew  in  a  church,  and 
renting  a  building  to  the  devil.  Real  Christianity  is  not  contrib- 
uting a  farthing  to  missions,  keeping  a  carriage,  and  paying  fiily 
cents  on  a  dollar.  Real  Christianity  is  not  saying, '  Lord  I  Lord ! ' 
and  leaving  the  mass  of  suffering  humanity  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Real  Christianity  is  not  building  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets, 
and  guarding  as  sacred  trusts  the  dead  bones  of  the  past,  and  being 
as  fools  and  blind,  when  the  Lord  is  passing  by  in  the  spirit  of  an 
a^e,  and  calling  the  Church  to  greater  works  of  faith,  and  larger 
visions  of  redemption.  Real  Christianity  is  not  professing  to  love 
the  brethren,  and  indulging  in  suspicions  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness." 

''The  universe  is  a  moral  universe,  and  its  forces  are  honest 
forces.  Soon  or  late,  in  this  world  or  another,  the  end  of  inward 
untruthAilness  is  certain  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  moral 
universe  can  be  relied  upon  eventually  to  Uirow  out  every  immoral 
man/' 

"One  reason  why  churches  have  been  divided,  and  theology 
itself  brought  into  contempt  in  the  world,  is  because  men  have  gone 
ofiT  satisfied  with  their  studies  of  God's  truth,  as  though  these  were 
the  truth  itself,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth/' 

''Only  in  universal    sympathies  can  we  know  the  universal 
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ChriBt.  We  must  come  out  of  ourselves';  we  must  live  more  with 
others  and  in  others ;  we  must  make  All  Saints'  days  in  our  homes 
and  in  our  hearts,  if  we  would  be  learners  of  the  universal  Christy 
and  enter  into  all  the  fullness  of  God." 

Mt  Confrssion  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ's  Tbachino.  By  Coant  lijot 
N.  Tolstoi.  Translated  from  the  Kiusiaii.  New  York:  ThomM  Y.  Ciowell 
A  Co.    Price,  f  1.00. 

What  to  Do  ?  Thoughts  Evoked  by  the  Census  of  Moscow.  Bj  Count  Lvof 
N.  Tolstoi,  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  New 
York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  A  Co.    1887.    Price,  $1.25. 

Though  Count  Tolstoi  cannot  he  recommended  a?  a  correct  in- 
terpreter of  Scripture,  nor  as  a  safe  guide  in  spiritual  matters,  yet 
there  is  in  his  religious  writings  much  that  is  profoundly  significant 
and  worthy  of  much  serious  consideration.  No  one,  we  think,  can 
carefully  read  "  My  Confession  "  without  heing  made  to  realize 
more  fully,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  the  vanity  of  human  exist- 
ence apart  from  Ood  and  the  injury  which  is  done  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  by  the  perversion  of  His  teachings  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
itself.  So  no  one,  we  also  think,  can  read  *'  What  to  Do  ?"  without 
learning  something  as  tegards  the  course  which  Christians  should 
pursue.  No  doubt  Count  Tolstoi,  as  a  rule,  insists  too  much  on  a 
literal  interpretation  of  Christ's  words,  but  we  question  whether 
this  is  not  better  than  to  convert  Christ's  teachings,  as  is  very  fire- 
quently  done  by  those  who  would  be  leaders  in  the  Church,  into  a 
species  of  refined  worldliness.  The  prudent  and  discriminating 
reader,  we  feel  assured,  may  gather  much  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  him  from  both  volumes  above  named. 

Thb  Epistles  op  St.  Paul  Written  apter  he  became  a  Prtsokbr,  viz., 

£PHBSIANS,  COLOSSIANS.    PHILEMON,    PHILIPPIANS,    I.    TiMOTHY,    TiTUS, 

AND  II.  TIMOTHY.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  By  James  K.  Boise,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  In  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  Illinois.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton.A  Co.,  1,  3  and  6  Bond  Street.    1887. 

The  author  gives  the  text  of  Tischendorf,  with  a  constant  com- 
parison of  the  Text  of  Tregelles,  and  of  Westcott  and  Hort.  He 
recommends  the  study  of  the  Greek  text  in  connection  with  Bible 
dictionaries  and  works  like  Conybeare  and  Howson's,  but  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  the  critical  study  of  the  text  of  primary  im- 
portance. He  refers  especially  to  Thayer's  Greek -English  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  says  he  has  used  with  increasing 
satisfaction  since  its  first  publication.  Though  the  notes  are  brief 
yet  they  are  just  such  as  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  needs. 
lEllicott's  is  more  full.  Such  a  work  as  this  should  be  in  the  handi 
of  every  young  minister,  and  he  should  endeavor  to  obtain  the  true 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  text 

Afler  that,  or  in  connection  with  it  he  should  also  consult  a  good 
commentary.     At  the  same  time  a  right  theological  standpoint  is 
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important  in  the  stadj  of  the  Bible.  For  instance,  in  taking  up  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephetians,  the  view  we  entertain  of  St.  PauTs  doo-' 
trine  of  election  will  influence  our  understanding.  Who  are  meant 
by  ^  the  saints  that  are  in  Ephesus  "  ?  Are  they  all  the  baptized 
members  of  the  church  ?  or  has  the  writer  in  mind  an  election  in 
the  visible  church  ?  This  seems  to  be  a  circle,  for  we  derive  our 
theological  views  from  the  Bible  ;  how  then  can  we  derive  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  from  our  theology  ?  Our  space  will  not  al- 
low us  to  discuss  this  point.  We  bring  it  forward  only  to  show  that 
while  the  grammatical  interpretation  comes  first  and  is  important, 
yet  it  is  not  all  that  is  required.  We  have  been  pleased  with  this 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
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THE  THEORY    OF    EVOLUTION    AND  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH.* 

BY  REV.   WILLIAM   RUPP,   D.D. 

No  problem  of  our  day  has  been  regarded  with  more  anxiety 
than  that  of  evolution,  and  none  has  given  rise  to  more  pro- 
tracted and  earnest  discussion.  Though  men  had  long  been 
aeeostomed  to  speak  of  development  as  pertaining  to  different 
orders  of  being,  and  especially  to  the  order  of  life,  as  well  as 
to  various  branches  of  science,  yet  when  the  theory  of  evolution 
was  enounced  as  a  universal  formula  for  the  origin  of  all  finite 
existence,  it  was  received  with  incredulity  or  with  consterna- 
tion by  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  creation,  and  even 
to  the  very  idea  of  God,  and  therefore,  of  course,  subversive  of 
the  Christian  faith.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  unfa- 
vorable judgment  derived  some  probability   from    the  fact  that 

*  TkiB  article  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  papers,  read  at  the  Mercersburg 
^  Betreat,"  last  Angnst,  rewritten  and  somewhat  enlarged. 
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some  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  advocates  of  the  theory  were  nc 
believers  in  Christianity^  while  others  actually  applied  it  in  a 
unchristian  or  atheistic  manner.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent 
from  gaining  acceptance  among  Christian  thinkers ;  and  at  tl 
present  time  the  majority  of  its  advocates  are  men  of  earnei 
Christian  character.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  there  ai 
not  wanting  those  who  still  claim  that  the  theory  of  evolutio 
is  essentially  and  necessarily  atheistic.  If  this  claim  were  coi 
rect,  then  there  would  indeed  be  cause  for  anxiety ;  for  tl 
theory  is  constantly  gaining  ground,  and'is  beginning  to  cat 
not  only  the  scientific  and  philosophical,  but  much  also  of  tb 
theological  thought  of  the  age  in  its  own  mould. 

The  most  general  notion  of  evolution  is  the  idea  of  a  gradut 
unfolding  of  the  universe  according  to  certain  invariable  lawi 
The  cosmos  or  world,  in  the  order  and  form  in  which  it  present 
itself  to  our  contemplation  at  the  present  moment,  is  not  th 
result  of  a  creative  fiat  acting  but  once  and  discharging  it 
productive  energy  instantaneously,  but  the  result  of  a  Ion 
process  of  becoming,  in  which  one  stage  of  progress  alwaj 
grows  out  of  the  one  next  preceding  it,  and  serves  as  a  condj 
tion  of  the  one  next  following.  Its  type,  accordingly,  is  not 
machine  that  is  manufactured,  but  an  organism  that  grows.  Th 
original  form  of  the  world  was  an  immense  nebula,  or  fier 
vapor,  out  of  which  the  present  world  of  order  and  beauty  wa 
evolved  by  a  gradual  process,  guided  and  governed  by  unifon 
and  immutable  laws,  which  are  still  persistent  in  the  preset 
constitution  of  nature.  By  a  long  series  of  differentiations  an 
compositions  the  homogeneous  has  become  the  heterogeneou: 
and  the  simple  has  been  transformed  into  the  complex — the  les 
into  the  more  completely  organized.  Thus,/)ut  of  the  indetei 
minate,  homogeneous  world-stuff,  or  matter  in  its  original,  pri 
mordial  state,  there  have  been  formed,  by  the  process  just  r€ 
ferred  to,  the  various  kinds  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances 
and  out  of  the  general  body  of  mineral  nature  there  have  bee: 
produced,  by  the  same  process,  in  an  ever-ascending  scale,  th 
diversified  orders  of  organic  beings.     And  the  same  law  of  sue 
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cessive  differentiation  and  of  gradual  progression  is  supposed  to 
prevail  also  in  the  world  of  mind  or  spirit,  where  it  is  believed 
to  reign  with  equal  constancy  and  uniformity.  The  material 
and  the  spiritual  thus  form  one  organic  system,  whose  parts  are 
unfolded  according  to  a  single  all-pervading  plan  or  method. 

The  particular  laws  or  principles  by   which   the  gradual  pro- 
gression of  the  world,  especially  in  the  biological  sphere,  is  con- 
ditioned and  governed^  according  to  the  doctrine   of  evolution, 
have  been  formulated  mainly  by  Mr.  Darwin;  and  this  was  the 
work  upon  which  rests  the  fame  of  that  distinguished  man.    The 
first  is  the  law  of  natural  selection.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
bj  the  selection,  among  plants  and  animals,of  particular  individ- 
uals possessing  certain  characteristics,  and  by  a  continued  pro- 
cess of  inter-breeding,  these  characteristics   may    be  preserved 
and  rendered  permanent ;  and  thus  new  varieties  or  races  may 
be  obtained.     Now  what  may  thus   be  done  artificially,  by  the 
interYention  of  human  intelligence,  nature  is   supposed  to  do 
spontaneously.    Nature,  however,  makes  her  selections,  not  con- 
sciously or   deliberately,  but  under  the   operation  of  a  second 
la-w,  namely,  the  law  of  struggle   for  existence^    which   reigns 
throughout  all  her  domain.     In  this  struggle   for  existence  the 
reaker  or   less   perfect   individuals   of    a  species  perish,  the 
stronger  or  more  perfect  survive.  A  fact  is  here  assumed  which 
l^a.Twin  does  not  explain,  and  to  the  inexplicability  of  which  he 
repeatedly  calls  attention,  but  which  is  fraught   with  important 
conseqaences  in  the  development  of  life,  namely,  the   face  that 
^^e  individuals  of  a  species,  and  even  the  members  of  a  family 

• 

^^  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  constantly  do  vary.     Now 

if  Buch  variation  gives  certain  individuals  but  the  slightest  ad- 

^*ntage,  by  increasing  either  their  strength   or   their   cunning, 

®^  hy  any  other   means,    they    will   survive  ih  the  struggle  for 

existence,  exterminate  the  less-favored  individuals,  and  continue 

^he  race  in  an  improved  form.      The   accidental  variations  of 

pvental  forms,  if  they   are   for  their   advantage,  become  fixed 

•*^d  intensified  in  their  posterity  by  the  operation  of  a  third  law, 

namely,  ihe  law  of  heredity^  according  to  which  the  qualities 


i 
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of  parents,  both  coDgenital  and  acquired,  tend  to  reproduce 
themselves  in  their  offspring.  A  fourth  law  is  the  law  of  th 
eo-ordinatian  of  parts  or  members,  according  to  which  a  cbang 
produced  in  anyone  organ  of  a  plant  or  animal  will,  in  cours* 
of  time,  lead  to  a  corresponding  change  in  every  other  organ 
Thus,  for  example,  the  enlarged  claw,  which  gives  one  anima 
an  advantage  over  others  of  its  kind  in  the  struggle  for  exist 
ence,  by  enabling  it  the  better  to  seize  and  retain  its  p^ey,  will 
when  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  its  offspring,  lead  to  a  mod 
ification  of  every  other  part  of  the  body.  The  fifth  law,  finally 
is  the  law  o{ adaptation  to  entnronment, according  towhicharac 
of  living  beings  accommodates  or  adjusts  itself  to  its  surround 
ings  by  undergoing,  from  generation  to  generation,  sligh 
changes  of  organization.  In  virtue  of  the  operation  of  this  law 
the  manifold  changes  of  telluric  conditions,  which  geology  ha 
brought  to  light,  must  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  change  fo 
the  organic  beings  which  have  inhabited  this  earth. 

These  laws,  which  are  found  to  prevail  in  the  realm  of  ani 
mated  nature  at  the  present  time,  are  supposed  to  have  prevailed 
from  the  beginning ;  and  by  their  operation  the  various  order 
of  organic  beings  are  believed  to  have  been  evolved  from  a  fev 
simple  principles  or  germs  of  life.  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  under 
take  to  explain  the  origin  of  life,  just  as  he  does  not  explain  th 
cause  of  variation  in  organic  beings ;  and  here  the  theory  o 
evolution  as  formulated  by  him  leaves  room  to  bring  in  the  ide 
of  fresh  creative  interpositions  in  the  process  of  development 
if  any  should  desire  to  do  so.  Darwin's  theory  does  not  con 
cern  itself  with  the  cause  of  creation,  but  merely  with  its  method 
It  proposes  to  show  simply  how  the  world  was  made,  not  to  ex 
plain  the  power  or  agency  by  which  it  was  made.  And  evei 
Herbert  Spencer  remarks  that  the  generalizations  of  the  theor; 
of  evolution,  as  construed  by  himself,  ^'  apply  not  to  the  gene 
sis  of  things  in  themselves,  but  merely  to  their  genesis  as  mani 
fested  to  the  human  consciousness."  If  some  human  min( 
could  have  contemplated  from  the  outside  the  whole  course  o 
the  world's  genesis,  it  might  have  presented  just  those  aspect 
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or  featares  which  are  generalized  in  the  laws  of  evolution  above 
enumerated ;  although  that  would  settle  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
agency  by  which  the  process  was  initiated  and  maintained. 
That  agency  may  be  the  God  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  only 
the  mode  of  His  creative  activity  may  need  to  be  conceived  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  from  that  which  has  been  customary 
in  the  traditional  theology  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  prove  this  theory,  nor  to  refute 
it.  That  is  a  task  which  belongs  to  the  professional  scien- 
tist, and  which  could  not  be  performed  in  the  space  of 
an  article  like  the  present,  even  if  the  writer  had  the  ability 
to  perform  it.  Our  purpose  now  is  merely  to  inquire  what,  if 
the  theory  in  its  essential  features  be  granted,  will  be  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  Christian  faith.  Can  we  be  Christians,  and 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  any  form  ?  And  if  so, 
what  doctrinal  opinions  will  be  affected,  and  in  what  way  will 
they  nedd  to  be  modified  ?  These  will  be  the  main  points  of 
our  present  inquiry.  Still,  we  may  allow  ourselves,  in  passing, 
to  make  several  remarks  in  regard  to  the  scientific  validity  or 
strength  of  the  theory.  And  our  first  remark  is  that  it  seems 
to  be  most  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  modern  science  con- 
cerning the  vast  age  of  the  world.  Geology  has  demonstrated 
that  the  duration  of  time  within  which  the  earth,  with  its  in- 
habitants, has  been  reaching  its  present  condition  has  been  im- 
mensely long,  the  unit  of  measure  probably  being,  not  merely 
thousands,  but  millions  of  years.  Anthropological  research  also 
has  established  the  fact  that  the  time  of  man's  presence  on  the 
earth  has  been  vastly  longer  than  has  usually  been  supposed — 
there  being  positive  evidence  of  his  existence  in  all  the  grand 
divisions  of  the  globe  during  the  glacial  period.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  theory  of  evolution  seems  to  be  more  reason- 
able than  any  theory  of  instantaneous  creations. 

Another  remark  which  we  shall  make  in  regard  to  the  scien- 
tific validity  of  the  theory  relates  to  the  utter  fallacy  of  those 
popular  arguments,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  easily  over- 
thrown.    Thi^s,  it  is  argued  at  times,  we  do  not  see  species 
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transformed  now,  or  changed  one  into  another.  The  horse 
never  grows  into  an  elephant,  nor  the  sheep  into  an  ox.  And 
so  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  All  animals 
are  now  just  what  they  were  when  man  first  learned  to  know 
them.  Natare  is  constant,  and  between  the  different  kinds  of 
organic  beings  there  are  gulfs  fixed  which  they  cannot  pass. 
Hence,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  must  be  false.  But  to  all  this 
it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  say  that  the  fact  that  species  do  not 
now  cross  and  become  mixed  does  not  prove  that  they  may  not 
have  grown  from  a  common  stock ;  just  as  the  fact  that  the 
branches  of  a  tree  do  not  unite  at  their  tops  does  not  prove 
they  have  not  grown  from  a  common  trunk.  And  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  see  new  species  produced  now  does  not  prove 
that  such  production  may  not  now  be  going  on,  but  too  slowly 
to  be  observed.  We  do  not  even  see  a  tree  grow.  Natare 
is  slow  in  her  operations,  and  commonly  hides  her  processes 
from  our  immediate  observation.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  as- 
^  sume  that  if  the  theory  of  evolution  be  true,  the  process  of  species- 
making  must  always  be  going  on  at  the  same  rate.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  process  of  the  world's  development  there  were  epochi 
when  the  formative  impulses  of  nature  were  stronger  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  when  consequently  the  modification  and 
multiplication  of  species  were  going  on  more  rapidly  than  now. 
This  supposition  involves  no  contradiction  of  the  notion  of 
unity  and  continuity  in  nature.  Continuity  is  not  uniformity 
or  sameness.  There  are  periods  when  the  forces  of  nature  are 
quietly  maturing,  as  it  were,  and  preparing  to  produce  their 
effects  by  a  comparatively  sudden  outburst  of  energy.  The 
opening  of  a  flower  and  the  birth  of  a  living  being  are  illustra 
tions  of  this  law.  These  are  comparatively  sudden  events,  and 
yet  they  involve  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  life,  and  no 
violation  of  the  law  of  gradual  growth.  And  so  it  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  idea  of  progressive  development  under  the  operation 
of  immutable  laws,  to  suppose  thut  the  formative  impulses  of 
nature  have  come  to  a  state  of  comparative  repose,  at  least  for 
the  present  period  of  the  world,  and  that,  therefore,  the  pro- 
duction of  new  species  on  a  large  scale  has  ceased. 
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It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  by  some  that  if  there  is  a 
process  of  evolation  at  all,  it  must  be  a  blind  and  aimless  one, 
that  never  reaches  any  end.  But  this  question  depends  upon 
the  view  which  we  take  of  the  origin  of  the  evolving  process 
and  of  the  energy  working  within  it.  If,  with  Democritus,  we 
should  deny  the  existence  of  any  intelligent  primary  cause  of 
the  world,  and  suppose  its  genesis  to  be  the  result  merely  of  a 
blind  or  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  then,  of  course,  we  could 
not  think  of  it  as  ever  reaching  any  definite  end.  But  surely 
there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of  evolution  to  compel  us  to  take 
this  view.  And  if  we  assume  that  the  cause  of  the  world  is  a 
personal,  intelligent  Being,  then  it  is  as  easy  to  believe  in  the 
realization  of  a  predetermined  plan  or  design  in  connection 
with  the  idea  of  evolution  as  in  connection  with  the  idea  of 
instantaneous  creation.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  evolution,  as  now 
most  generally  apprehended,  implies  the  notion  of  intelligent 
design  and  purposive  direction.  For  evolution  is  not  merely  a 
process  of  transformation  or  change;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
ascending  process,  ever  rising  from  the  less  to  the  more  complex, 
or  from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect.  But  this  implies  an  ideal 
of  perfection,  which,  when  reached,  will  bring  the  process  to  rest, 
at  least  relatively  to  the  sphere  in  which  it  has  up  to  this  point 
been  moving.  So,  then,  the  idea  of  evolution  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  a  certain  fixedness  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion and  order  of  nature,  and  we  may,  therefore,  grant  to  the 
'theory  of  evolution  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  yet  hold  that 
within  the  human  period,  which,  however,  is  only  a  small  frag- 
ment of  the  earth's  entire  history,  few,  if  any,  new  species  of 
organic  beings  have  made  their  appearance.  The  world  is  not 
yet  finished ;  but  the  main  current  of  its  evolution  now  lies  not 
in  the  realm  of  physical,  but  in  the  realm  of  mental  and  moral 
forces. 

But  it  is  usually  said,  that  if  the  theory  of  evolution  be  true, 
then  man,  the  crown  of  the  creation,  must  be  the  offspring  of 
the  monkey,  and  such  an  origin  would  have  been  unworthy  of  his 
nature  and  dignity.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  theory  commonly 
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encounters  the  most  determined  opposition.  The  groand  o 
this  opposition,  however,  is  rather  a  sentiment  than  a  jndgment 
It  is  a  feeling  of  aversion  to  the  thought  of  such  a  relationship 
But  there  is  no  real  cause  for  such  a  feeling ;  for  there  is  m 
reason  why  a  descent  from  the  monkey  should  not  be  considere< 
as  honorable  an  origin  for  the  human  body  as  the  immediai 
production  of  it  from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  Organized  matte 
is  matter  in  a  higher  form  of  existence  than  belongs  to  tha 
which  is  unorganized ;  and  the  evolution  of  the  body  of  mai 
from  the  body  of  an  ape  would  have  been  quite  as  respectabl 
a  mode  of  origination  as  the  direct  fabrication  of  it  from  alum* 
of  clay.  And  why  should  we  be  any  more  reluctant  to  acknowl 
edge  relationship,  through  some  remote  ancestor,  with  th 
quadrumana,  than  we  are  to  acknowledge  relationship  with  th 
degraded  Hottentots,  or  with  the  beastly  savages  of  Terra  dc 
Fuego  ?  It  is,  however,  merely  a  gratuitous  assumption,  thai 
if  man  was  derived  from  any  antecedent  order  or  race  of  beiugt 
it  must  have  been  that  of  the  monkey.  There  is  no  good  reaso: 
for  this  assumption,  and  evolutionists  of  the  present  day  do  no 
accept  it.  '*  Man,"  says  Prof.  Winchell,  "  branched  from  th 
animal  stock  far  back  in  Tertiary  time.  The  anthropoid  ape 
have  descended  along  one  line,  and  man  along  another.  Th 
ape  may  be  a  distant  relative,  but  he  is  not  our  ancestor." 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  few,  if  any,  species  of  organic  beings  hav 
been  derived  from  other  species  now  in  existence.  The  varion 
species  of  oaks  have  not  been  developed  out  of  each  other,  bn 
out  of  some  order  of  trees  which  had  some  resemblance  to  all  exist 
ing  species  of  oaks,  and  the  characteristic  qualities  of  which  w 
now  comprehend  in  the  common  conception  of  the  oak  genus 
This  genus,  which,  according  to  this  view,  had  once  a  res 
existence  in  nature,  was  then  only  a  species  in  relation  to  som 
other  and  higher  genus.  Thus  the  bond  of  connection  in  th 
system  of  animated  nature  is  community  of  descent. 

But  if  this  view  be  correct,  it  may  be  asked.  Where,  then,  ar 
the  remains  of  the  intermediate  organisms  which  must  have  bee 

*  Homiletic  Review,  December,  1887,  p.  638. 
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prodaced  during  the  time  when  the  existing  species  of  plants 
and  animals  were  formed  ?  Thej  are  not  found  in  the  rocks  in 
which  the  remains  of  so  many  extinct  forms  of  life  lie  imbedded. 
The  geological  record  does  not  show  any  gradual  shading  into 
each  other  of  organic  forms.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  of  evolution  ?  We  are  reminded  here  of  the 
question  concerning  the  ^'missing-link/'  of  which  so  much 
account  has  been  made  in  discussions  of  the  descent  of  man. 
But  these  links  are  missing  everywhere ;  and  the  case  of  man 
in  this  respect  is  not  singular.  In  answer  to  this  diflSculty^ 
the  evolutionists  will  tell  us  that  the  geological  record  has,  as 
yet,  been  very  imperfectly  examined,  and  that,  consequently,  no 
one  would  now  be  able  to  declare  positively  what  it  may  or  may 
not  contain.  But  even  if  the  record  should  turn  out  to  be  as 
barren  as  some  now  anticipate,  the  fact  would  then  only  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  process  of  the  modification  and  multiplication 
of  species  must  have  been  a  comparatively  sudden  one,  con- 
nected, probably,  with  sudden  changes  of  environment,  such  as 
must  have  been  inseparable  from  those  terrestrial  revolutions 
which  geology  discloses  in  sufficient  numbers.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  assumption  of  such  epochs  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment involves  no  contradiction  of  the  idea  of  evolution.  But 
in  this  case  the  intermediate  organisms,  which  served  to  link  a 
new  with  an  old  species,  must  have  been  comparatively  few,  and 
formed  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the  telluric  conditions  were  un- 
favorable for  their  preservation.* 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  fact  that  to  our  observation  the 
link  is  missing  which  binds  man  to  the  preceding  order  in  the 
evolution  of  life  is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  exist.  But  the 
fact  of  its  existence  does  not  make  a  man  an  animal.     Though 

*  Darwin  explains  that  the  times  of  the  formation  of  fossiliferous  rocks 
were  times  when  the  land  was  subsiding,  while  the  times  of  eiev<Uion  lefl  no 
record  at  all.  Bat  it  was  daring  times  of  elevation  only  that  species  were 
multiplied,  while  times  of  sabsidence  were  merely  times  of  extinction.  In 
this  way  he  acconnts  for  the  absence  of  intermediate  forms. — Origin  ofSpt^ 
eies,  pp.  292,  465. 
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bis  physical  frame  consists  of  the  same  elements  and  is  organ- 
ized on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  the  animal,  be  need 
not  be  afraid  that  the  animal  will  ever  claim  equality  with  him. 
Man  is  differentiated  from  the  animal  by  the  fact  of  personality, 
or  by  the  possession  of  self-conscious  reason  and  will,  which 
fit  him  for  the  production  of  language,  of  science  and  art,  of 
morality  and  religion.  There  exists  thus  an  impassable  gulf 
between  man  and  the  highest  animal  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  And  whence  do  these  high  mental  and  moral  en- 
dowments come,  which  distinguish  man  from  all  his  antecedents 
in  the  chain  of  physical  being?  They  cannot  come  of  nothing. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  blind  movement  of  atoms  of  matter, 
though  it  were  prolonged  during  aeons  of  time,  as  ever  giving 
rise  to  personality,  to  self-consciousness,  to  intelligence  and 
free  will.  These  qualities  can  only  come  from  the  source  from 
which  they  have  always  been  believed  to  come,  namely,  from  a 
self-existent,  creative  Reason  and  Will.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  bestowed  is  not  just  now  the  question.  Whether  they 
were  involved  potentially  in  the  body  of  nature  out  of  which 
man  was  formed,  as  the  flower  is  from  the  beginning  contained 
in  the  plant,  or  whether  nature,  at  a  certain  stage  of  her  devel- 
opment, was  met  by  a  certain  gift  of  intelligence  from  beyond 
herself — a  sort  of  donum  aupernaturale — by  which  some  indi- 
vidual in  the  chain  of  being  was  transformed  into  the  first  man, 
or  whether  there  may  be  some  othA*  way  of  explaining  their 
bestowment — this  matters  nothing ;  in  any  view,  man's  intellec- 
tual and  moral  endowments,  the  attributes  of  his  nature,  which 
properly  make  him  man,  can  have  their  source  only  in  God,  the 
eternal,  uncreated  intelligence.  In  any  consistent  theory  of 
the  origin  of  man,  the  human  soul  must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  a  divine  inspiration.  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding. 
This,  we  believe,  may  be  accepted  as  true  on  the  supposition  of 
evolution,  as  well  as  on  the  supposition  of  instantaneous  cre- 
ation. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  then,  is  not  necessarily  atheistic, 
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nor  even  unchristian.  As  interpreted,  for  instance,  by  Prof. 
Winchell  and  a  host  of  like-minded  scholars,  it  does  not  propose 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  worli  without  God.  'A  few 
able  thinkers,  indeed,  may  have  so  construed  it — like  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Haeckel,  who  make  the  world's  development  a 
blind,  fatalistic  process,  without  meaning  or  design,  beginning 
with  nothing  but  matter  and  motion,  and  at  last  ending  in  the 
same,  the  process  of  evolution  being  supposed  to  wind  up  finally 
in  dissolution.  But  if  these  are  evolutionists,  they  are  at  least 
not  the  only  kind  of  evolutionists,  and  their  constructions  are 
not  the  only  possible  constructions  of  the  theory.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  their  speculations  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
reason.  In  discarding  the  idea  of  God,  they  have  given  up  the 
notion  of  an  adequate  cause  of  existing  things,  and  thus  trans- 
gressed against  one  of  the  first  principles  of  philosophical 
thinking,  expressed  in  the  famous  maxim  of  ancient  philosophy : 
"Kt  nihilo  nihil  fit^  The  process  of  evolution,  as  a  mere 
finite  process,  can  not  have  its  efiicient  cause  or  sufficient  reason 
ifl  itself.  The  consistent  or  logical  evolutionist,  therefore,  is 
bound  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  absolute,  self-caused  Being, 
V  the  ground  of  all  finite  existence  and  development,  in  whose 
intelligence  and  volitional  efficiency  the  world  has  its  origin  and 
continuance.  There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  fundamental 
thought  of  a  progressive  evolution  of  things  according  to  eter- 
nal laws,  that  is  in  conflict  with  the  first  article  of  the  Christian 
Creed;  for  the  process  of  evolution  presupposes  a  cause,  and 
the  laws  presuppose  a  law-giver.  The  theory  of  evolution, 
therefore,  does  not  labor  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  God  as  the 
creator  and  preserver  of  the  world,  but  merely  to  explain*  the 
method  of  His  creating  and  preserving  activity.  And,  accord- 
ii^glji  the  evolutionist  who  believes  that  the  world  was  gradu- 
ally developed,  after  a  method  that  can  be  studied  and  accord- 

• 

Jng  to  laws  that  can  be  understood,  may  say,  *'  I  believe  in 
Gcd,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  with 
Mgood  faith  as  he  who  supposes  every  thing  to  have  been  pro- 
duced instantaneously  by  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  operation 
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of  a  divine  fiat.  God  remains  the  creator  of  the  world,  n 
matter  by  what  method  He  may  have  called  it  into  beinf 
*' Whichever  way  of  creation  God  may  have  chosen,"  eaj 
Lotze,  ''in  none  can  the  dependence  of  the  aniverse  on  Hii 
become  slacker,  in  none  be  drawn  closer.'* 

But  while  this  is  doubtless  true,  still  different  theories  i 
creation  will  involve  different  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  t\ 
world  to  the  divine  agency,  and  will  accordingly  have  differei 
values.  Now  the  theory  of  evolution — unless  it  be  held  in  c 
atheistic  form,  in  which  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  reasonab 
than  the  doctrine  of  atheism  itself — requires  us,  as  we  belief 
to  think  of  the  divine  agency,  not  as  external  to  the  world,  b 
as  immanent  in  it,  and  energizing  always  and  everywhere  accor 
ing  to  fixed  modes.  And  this  we  believe  to  be  its  advantiL 
over  all  theories  of  instantaneous  or  unmediated  creatioi 
According  to  this  view,  to  which  also  the  best  theistic  thinki* 
of  the  age  is  tending,  God  is  not  a  capricious  or  change^l 
being,  acting  without  rule  or  method,  now  in  one  way  and  th 
in  another,  but  He  is  absolute  and  eternal  reason,  wbc 
activity  is  always  consistent  with  itself;  and  the  divine  efficico 
is  not  external  to  the  world,  working  upon  it  from  without,  I 
internal  and  acting  from  within.  It  is  a  common  way 
thinking,  and  one,  indeed,  of  which  we  can  only  rid  ourselves  W 
some  difficulty,  to  assume  a  certain  dualism  between  God  » 
the  world,  the  world  being  supposed  to  stand  over  agai  i 
God  with  a  being  of  its  own,  separate  and  independent  fir< 
the  being  of  God.  With  this  conception  of  the  relation  1 
tween  God  and  the  world,  two  different  views  are  possible 
regard  to  creation  and  providence.  In  the  first  place,  we  to^ 
suppose  the  world  to  have  been  made^  that  is,  fashioned  fti 
framed  by  God  in  an  external  way  by  instantaneous  exertioi 
of  power.  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  idea  of  creation  I 
means  of  the  divine  word  or  speech  might  be  made  to  yield  th: 
conception.  And  the  world  having  been  thus  made,  God  no' 
sits  somewhere  outside  of  it  and  watches  over  it ;  and  if  anj 

*  MicrocosmoSj  vol.  i.  p.  374. 
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thing  gets  wrong,  He  sets  it  right  by  a  like  external  and 
mechanical  operation.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  ^'  supernatural '' 
or  "miraculous"  for  which  some  still  contend.  Or,  secondly, 
we  may  suppose  the  world  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
automatic  or  spontaneous  operation  of  ^Maws''  lodged  in  its 
elements  from  the  beginning  by  creative  agency.  God  made 
the  laws,  and  then  the  laws  made  the  world.  Thus  the  laws 
of  nature  become  a  kind  of  gods  mediating  between  God  and 
the  creation.  In  this  way  we  might  get  a  certain  doctrine  of 
development ;  but  there  could  only  be  developed  or  evolved 
that  which  was  originally  involved  in  the  laws  and  germs  of 
things.  On  this  view  we  get  such  questions  as  these :  How 
can  the  organic  grow  out  of  the  inorganic?  How  from 
lifeless  mineral  can  there  be  evolved  the  living  vegetable,  and 
from  the  insensible  vegetable  the  sensitive  animal?  How  again 
from  the  irrational  animal  can  there  be  produced  the  rational 
man?  Was  the  germ  of  the  human  from  the  beginning  in- 
volved in  the  animal,  and  that  of  the  animal  in  the  vegetable? 
Or  were  the  seminal  principles  of  all  existing  things  contained 
in  the  original  fire-mist,  as  the  flowers  of  spring  are  contained 
iQ  the  seeds  of  autumn  7  We  might  escape  these  difficulties  by 
fuming,  at  certain  stages  of  the  cosmogonic  process,  fresh 
creative  interpositions,  depositing  new  principles  in  the  soil 
of  nature  and  ordaining  new  laws  for  their  development.  But 
then  the  process  would  not  be  strictly  continuous.  The  unity 
of  nature  would  be  broken  on  this  suffposition  as  much  as  on  the 
old^octrine  of  supernatural  or  miraculous  creations.  But  the 
principal  objection  to  this  view,  as  well  as  to  the  former,  is  that 
It  assumes  a  separation  between  God  and  the  world  which  does 
^ot  exist,  and  places  God  outside  of  the  created  universe. 

Ve  escape  these  difficulties  by  the  assumption  that  God 
ttimself  is  immanent  in  the  process  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
^orld  subsists  and  has  its  being  in  God.  The  world  is  not  for 
^od  a  foreign  element,  to  be  overcome,  subdued,  fashioned  and 
frwDed  by  Him,  by  the  exertion  upon  it  of  His  power.  It 
derives  its  being  from  God  Himself.      Certainly  the  being  of 
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the  world  is   not  independent  of  God  and  eternal ;  for  if 
were,  there  would  be  two  absolute  and  eternal  beings.    Gk 
gives  the  world  its  being ;  and  the  being  which  He  imparts 
it  He  borrows  from  no  other  source  than  Himself.     Wbenc 
indeed^  could  He  borrow  it  ?     Should  it  be  said  that  He  creai 
or  makes  it,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  sort 
thought  any  one  may  be  able  to  connect  with  such  a  propot 
tion.     The  world  then  has  its  being  from  God.     The  fore 
which  are  perceived  to  be  active  therein  are  manifestations 
the  divine  efficiency  itself;  and  the  laws  which  are  observe 
therein  are  only  the  modes  of  this  efficiency,  or  forms  of  tl 
divine  operation.     It  is  only  as  conceived  in  this  way  that  t! 
world  itself  can  be  supposed  to  have  real  and  not  merely  ph 
nomenal  existence.     The  laws  of  nature  are,  then,  not  godi 
they  are  not  separate  entities  or  beings,  working  apart  frc 
God.     But  God   Himself  is   in   all   things,   and  worketh 
Tzdvza  iu  Tzdacu,     Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  pantheism ;  i 
what  is  here  affirmed  of  God  is  understood  to  be  affirmed 
Him  as  an  absolute,  infinite  personality,  who  while  He  is 
the  world  is  yet  more  than  the  world,  and  above  it,  so  that  H 
being  is  not  one  merely  with  the  being  of  the  world.     **D 
one  is  a  pantheist,"  says  Prof.  Harris,  **  who  recognizes  € 
conscious  personality  of  God,  the  absolute  Reason   or  Spi 
energizing  in  freedom,  and  man  in  God's  likeness  as  a  ratioi 
and  free  personal  being.*     But  whatever  may  be  said  of  t" 
view   of  God's  relation  to  the   world,    it  is  at  any  rate  't 
teaching  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    •We  are  all  familiar  ho^ 
Scripture  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  constantly  referred, 
an  immediate  divine  agency.     The  voice  of  God  is  heard  in  '^ 
thunder,  and  His  arrows  are  seen  in  the  lightnings.     He  rid 
upon    the   clouds.     He  giveth  the   snow  and   the  rain, 
causeth  the  winds  to  blow,  and  the  waters  to  flow.    He  cau9 
the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herbs  for  the  service 
man.    The  eyes  of  all  creatures  wait  upon  Him,  and  He  gi^^ 
them  their  meat  in  due  season.     He  openeth  His  hand,  0 

*  Self-Revelation  of  God,  p.  200. 
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they  are  filled  with  good.  He  hideth  His  face,  and  they  are 
troubled.  He  takech  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to 
the  dust.  He  sendeth  forth  His  Spirit,  and  they  are  created ; 
and  He  reneweth  the  face  of  the  ground.  Statements  of  this 
kind  could  be  multiplied ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  how, 
to  the  religious  contemplation  of  the  sacred  writers  the  forces 
of  nature  appeared  to  be  one  always  with  the  energies  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

Should  it  be  objected  that,  in  spite  of  all  qualifications  and 
cautions,  the  view  of  the  divine  immanence  here  presented  must 
at  last  lead  to  a  pantheistic  confusion  of  the  being  of  God  with 
the  being  of  the  world,   because  one  divine  personality  cannot 
he,  in  any  true   sense,  both    immanent   and    transcendent,  we 
^ould  reply  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  teach,  and  the  Chris- 
*i*n  faith  accepts,  the  fact  of  a  trinity  of  persons  or  hypostases 
^^  the  one  divine  essence.     The  God  of  the  Christian  faith  is  a 
^ri-personal  God.     Of  this  fact  little  account  is  usually  made 
'^  theistic  investigations,  or  in  discussions  of  God's  essential 
''elation  to  the  world  in  ordinary  treatises  of  theology.     This  is 
'^o  doubt  an  important   omission ;  for  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
^Hnity  be  true,  it  must  have  significance,  not  merely  for  soter- 
'ology,  but  also  for  cosmology.     And  the  New  Testament  leaves 
^^  not  without  important  intimations  or  hints  in  regard  to  the 
^©atment  of  this   subject.     It   teaches   us,  not   only  that  the 
*^^nd  person,  or  the  Divine  Logos,  has  become  flesh,  but  also 
^bat  He  is  the  original  medium  and  ground  of  the  universe. 
-All  things  were  made  through  Him/*  and  '4n  Him  all  things 
^tisist.*'     He  is  the  hypostasis  through   which  God  is  imma- 
^^nt  in  the  world,  communicating  to  it   His  own  being,  while, 
^  the  hypostasis  of  the  Father,  He  remains  always  transcend- 
ent; and  the  bond  between    the  immanent  and  transcendent 
^^ity  is  the  hypostasis  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  must  be  admitted 
^batfrom  a  Unitarian  standpoint  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
^^  to  maintain  the  true  immanence  as  well  as  transcendence 
^*  God.    Unitarianism  is  bound   to  be  either  deistic  or  pan- 
Aeistic.    But    the   Christie   doctrine   of  the   Divine   Trinity 
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enables  us  to  believe  that  God   is  indeed    above  the  wprld, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  also  truly  in  it. 

What  then,  we  ask  now,  is  the   evolving  force  in  nature, 
which  starts  its  developments  and  conducts   them  to  their  de- 
terminate ends  ?    And  we  answer :  it  is  not  the  existence  of 
any  number  of  separate  potentialities,  or  seminal  principles  of 
things,  but  the  immanence  in  it  of  the  living  deity  itself,  or 
the  ever-abiding  presence  of  the  divine  efficiency,  that  is,  the 
divine  thought  and  will  in  immediate  identity.     Accepting  this 
answer,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  mani- 
festation, from  time  to  time,  of  new  and  higher  qualities  in  the 
same  substance,  or  in  understanding  how  one  set  of  beings  may 
be   evolved   out   of  another.     The  crystalizing  power  of  the 
mineral  is  one  manifestation  of  the  divine  efficiency;  and  th^ 
vitalizing  power  of  the  plant  is  another  manifestation  of  the 
same  efficiency,  by  means  of  the  same  elementary  substances. 
Potential  existences,  or  living  germs  of  development  in  nature, 
have  not  their  seat  in  created  objects  as  separate  entities,  but 
in  the  divine  agency  always  energizing  in  the  body  of  nature. 
The  vegetable  may  be  evolved  into  the  animal,  not  because  the 
power  of  animalization  is  contained  germinally  in  the  plant, 
but  because  it  is  contained  in  the  divine  efficiency  or  energy, 
in  which  the  plant  itself  has  its  ground.     Perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  make  our  thought  clearer  by  means  of  an  illustration. 
The  flower  of  a  tree  is  a  transformed  branch,  and  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  transformed  loaves :  not  that  the  existing  flower 
ever  actually  was  a  branch,  or  that  the  stamens  and  pistils  ever 
Actually  were   leaves,  but    that   what,  in   other  circumstances, 
might  have  grown  into  a  leafy  branch,  has  grown  into  a  flower. 
But  we  would  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  potentiality  of  bo- 
coming  stamens  and  pistils  resides  in  the  leaves  considered  as 
separate  existences.     On  the  contrary,  the  general  life-power  of 
the  tree,  which  produces  the  leaves  and  fits  them  for  the  per- 
formance  of  certain  functions,  also,    when   occasion  requires, 
transforms  leaves,  or  the  germs  of  leaves,  and  qualifies  them 
for  the  performance  of  other  functions.     So  the  divine  energy 
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immanent  in  nature,  which  always  remains  identical  with  itself, 
and  Ib  never  weakened  or  diminished,  may  now  produce  one 
class  of  beings  with  one  set  of  qualities,  and  then  cause  to 
grow  out  of  this  another  class  of  beings  with  a  different  set 
of  qualities.  The  possibility  of  developing  into  a  self-conscious 
buman  soul  does  not  reside  in  the  elements  of  the  animal 
nature  as  such ;  but  as  the  undeveloped  leaf  may  grow  into  a 
stamen  or  pistil  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  influence  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  general  economy  of  the  tree's  life,  so  out  of 
the  elements  of  animal  nature  may  be  developed  a  human  soul 
by  a  peculiar  action  of  that  divine  energy  in  which  all  souls 
bave  their  ground. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  by  some  possibly  in  *  the  way  of 
commendation,  by  others  in  the  way  of  reproach,  that  this  is 
only  the  old  doctrine  of  special  creations  over  again,  to  which 
we  are  here  coming  back.  We  cheerfully  admit  that  it  is  the 
old  doctrine  of  creation  in  so  far  as  the  world,  in  its  origin 
^d  continuance,  its  essence  and  form,  is  referred  to  a  voli- 
tional energy  of  God;  and  this,  we  submit,  is  the  only  relig- 
ious value  that  ever  belonged  to  the  old  doctrine  of  creation. 
Bot  while  we  have  here  the  old  doctrine  of  creation  in  its 
essential  religious  import,  we  have  it  in  a  new  scientific  form, 
<^rre8ponding  more  nearly  to  the  scientific  view  of  the  world  in 
our  time.  The  cause  of  things  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  that  the  Christian  faith  has  always  believed  it  to  be ; 
b^t  the  method  of  the  production  of  things  is  supposed  to 
We  been  different  from  what  was  once  believed.  According 
to  the  old  doctrine,  things  were  made  by  the  instantaneous 
operation  of  a  divine  fiat ;  according  to  the  new  doctrine  of 
evolution,  they  grow  in  consequence  of  the  immanence  in  the 
^orld  of  a  divine  energy.  And  we  believe  that  this  last  view 
w  more  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  ways  of 
^)  and  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  constitution  and  char- 
acter of  the  world.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact,  for 
wstanoe,  that  in  the  present  period  of  the  world  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  are  under  law,  coming  to  pass  by  slow  and 
11 
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imperceptible  changes,  and  that  nature  knows  no  leaps ;  and  it 
is  in  harmony  also  with  the  fact  of  the  apparent  imperfection 
of  nature.  If  the  dark  riddle  of  physical  evil  is  ever  to  be 
explained,  we  believe  that  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  world.  To  say,  as  has 
at  times  been  said,  that  God  purposely  made  the  world  imper- 
fect, having  so  constituted  it  that  it  must  necessarily  produce 
pain  and  death,  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  fit  dwelling-plaoft 
for  a  fallen  creature  like  man,  who  needs  the  discipline  of 
suffering,  would  now  no  longer  satisfy  anybody.  But  imper- 
fection would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  an  unfinished 
world-process,  that  is  only  gradually  approaching  its  ideal 
condition.  In  the  future  ideal  condition  of  the  world,  which, 
however,  can  only  be  reached  by  the  process  of  moral  develop- 
ment now  going  forward  in  humanity,  there  will  be  no  longer 
any  imperfection  or  defect.  In  that  world  ^wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness,^'  which  will  be  the  final  result  of  the  working  of 
the  Christian  economy,  there  will  be  no  more  violence,  pain, 
disease  or  death ;  and  then  ^^  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  ealf  and 
the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them." 

But  is  not  the  idea  of  a  progressive  evolution  of  the  world 
in  conflict  with  the  representation  of  the  process  of  creatioQ 
given  in  the  Bible?  We  believe  that  it  is  not.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  some  instances  the  language  of  the  Bible,  upon 
the  first  reading  of  it,  makes  the  impression  that  the  creation 
was  the  result  of  an  unmediated  or  magical  operation  of  Qoi ; 
as,  for  example,  when  it  is  said  that  '^  He  spake  and  it  was 
done,  He  commanded  and  it  stood  fast."  But  such  statements 
cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  anything  more  than  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  will  of  Ood. 
The  Bible,  it  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  at  the  present  time, 
is  a  book  purely  of  religious  teaching,  not  of  scientific,  histori- 
cal or  philosophical  information.  The  religious  ideas,  indeed, 
are  conveyed  in  language  derived  from  the  general  views  of  the 
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world  carrent  in  the  times  of  the  sacred  writers ;  but  the 
essential  religioas  kernel  can  in  nearly  all  cases  be  readily 
separated  from  the  accidental  shell  in  which  it  is  inclosed. 

This  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  account  of  the   creation  contained  in  Grenesis. 
The  aim  of  that  account  is  not  to  impart  scientific  knowledge, 
but  to  convey  religious  instruction.     It  tells  us  that  ''in   the 
begiooing  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;''  the  mean- 
ing  of  which  is  simply  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  that  it  is 
not  the  result  of  accident  or  chance,  and  that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
duct either  of  a  multitude  of  creative  agencies  or  gods,  but 
that  in  its' origin  and  continuance,  in  its  substance  and  form,  it 
is  dependent  upon  the  volitional   activity  of  the  one  eternal 
M.    While  there  is  in  this  account  something  like  the  repre- 
wntation  of  a   process,   there   is   in   it  no  description  of  the 
oethod  of  creation,  the  object  of  the  writer  being  merely  to 
impress  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  the  world  was  the  work  of 
that  Ood  who  was  woishipped  in  Israel.     It  tells  us,  indeed. 
thatQod  made  all  things  ''  after  their  kind;"  and  this  has  been 
forded  as  a  proof  of  the  distinct   and  separate  creation  of 
species,  not  merely  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  but  also  in  fact. 
This,  however,  is  inferring  too  much.     That  God  made  species 
V)  of  course,  true  and  will  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  at  least 
bj  the  theistic  evolutionist.     But  He  made  them  as  really  if 
Reproduced  them  by  the  operation  of  His  immanent  energy  in 
oatore,  according  to  the  laws  described  by  Darwin,  as  if  He 
w  created  them  in  the  flashing  of  a  moment  by  the  magic 
power  of  a  single  fiat.     According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
Ood  makes  animals  and  men  now,  although  according  to  the 
observations  of  science  they  are  brought  into  existence  by  the 
operation  of  the  invariable  laws  of  generation.     Science  looks 
•I  the  outside  of  the  process  and  describes  it  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  senses,  while  the  Bible  looks  at  the  interior  essence 
sod  describes  it  in  respect  of  its  energy  and  causality.     And 
there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  more  than  this  general  thought 
in  the  simple  primitive  account  of  creation  contained  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Bible. 
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It  has  been  rather  customary  in  recent  times  to  find  ii 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  an  anticipation  of  the  discoyeri 
modem  geological  science.  The  six  creatiTe  days,  it  has 
said,  represent  the  great  geological  eras,  and  the  order  of 
cession  in  Genesis  is  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  geo 
There  are,  however,  along  with  the  acknowledged  resembla 
also  striking  differences  between  the  accounts  of  Genesis 
geology.  Thus  the  well-marked  eras  of  geology  are  no 
only,  but  at  least  from  twenty  to  thirty ;  and  then,  it  i 
manding  a  good  deal  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  vegetati 
the  carboniferous  era  grew  before  the  globe  was  ever  visits 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the  various  *' harmonies''  bet 
geology  and  the  Bible  assume.  That  such  thoughts  were  ii 
mind  of  the  author  of  Genesis  is  simply  incredible;  and 
that  author  was  made  unconsciously  to  utter  ideas  which  h< 
not  understand,  and  which  men  generally  did  not  unders 
for  thousands  of  years  after,  presupposes  a  view  of  inspin 
that  turns  it  all  into  magic.  The  truth  probably  is,  that 
representation  of  creation  as  a  progressive  process,  psE 
through  a  number  of  successive  stages,  is  due  to  the  law  of 
human  mind  that  it  can  understand  things  only  when  it  is 
to  view  them  in  their  genesis  or  becoming;  and  that  the  i 
ber  seven  in  the  account  of  creation  grew  out  of  the  septe 
division  of  time,  which  was  a  sacred  religious  institution  an 
the  Hebrews.  The  order  of  succession  from  the  inorgaD 
the  organic  and  from  the  less  to  the  more  highly  organic 
from  the  plant  to  the  animal  and  from  the  animal  to  mai 
simply  that  which  would  present  itself  to  any  profound  obB( 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  We  refer  to  these  points 
merely  in  order  to  show  that,  if  there  are  any  scientific  co 
tions  contained  in  the  Biblical  account  of  creation,  the; 
such  as  were  current  in  the  common  thought  of  the  time 
that  account  was  composed.  They  belong  as  such  men 
the  accidental  form  or  shell  of  divine  revelation,  and  not 
essential  contents,  and  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  contrc 
scientific  conceptions  of  this  or  any  subsequent  age. 
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It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  man  i^ 
described  in  somewhat  different  language  from  that  which  is 
used  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  animals.  Of  the  animals 
God  said  '^Let  the  waters  and  the  earth  bring  them  forth/'  and 
this  has  been  supposed  to  point  to  something  like  evolution ; 
while  of  man  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  him  in  our  image,  aftet 
our  likeness/' which  is  believed  to  indicate  a  different  process 
from  that  pursued  in  the  production  of  animals.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  the  general  summary  it  is  said,  too, 
that'* God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and  the 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
ground  after  its  kind," — the  same  terms  being  employed  that 
Me  used  in  describing  the  origin  of  man, — so  that,  if  we  are 
entitled  to  infer  something  like  evolution  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  animals,  we  arc  entitled  to  make  the  same  inference 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  man.  Let  no  one  imagine,  howeveri 
that  it  would  be  a  legitimate  proceeding  to  deduce  the  modern 
doctrine  of  evolution  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
tendency  of  our  remarks  is  merely  to  establish  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bible  is  neither  on  the  one  side  of  the  question  nor  on 
the  other,  but  that  as  regards  the  method  of  creation  the  Bible 
w  in  favor  of  any  theory  that  shall  prove  to  be  true.  If  the 
theory  of  evolution,  then,  shall  be  found  to  rest  upon  sufficient 
d&ta  in  observation  and  reason,  it  will  have  no  enemy  in  the 
Bible. 

The  Bible  denotes  the  peculiarity  in  the  origin  and  nature 
of  man  by  means  of  the  statement  that ''  God  made  man  in  His 
own  image,"  and  that  ^'  He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life/'  whereby  **  he  became  a  living  soul."     The  last  state- 
ment probably  indicates  that  the  life  of  man   is  in  a  peculiar 
Mnse  an  effluence  from  the  life  of  God,  so  that  he  is  the  *'  off- 
spring" of  God  in  a  more  profound  sense  than  that  in  which 
my  other  earthly  creature  is  such.    We  have  already  seen  that 
all  finite  beings  derive  their  existence  from  the  Infinite  Being. 
Bat  the  being  of  man  is  so  related  to  that  of  the  Infinite,  that 
his  existence  is  more  than  bare  existence^  like  that  of  a  stone  or 
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plant;  it  is  self-existence; — in  German  phraseologj  it  is  i 
mere  Dasein^  but  Fur-sichseiny — being  that  has  approheni 
itself,  that  feels,  and  knows,  and  enjoys  itself;  in  a  word,  it 
personality.  And  in  this  respect  man  is  the  image  of  G 
The  fundamental  idea  in  the  Biblical  conception  of  God  is 
idea  of  personality.  God  is  a  person,  a  self,  a  being  that  thin 
and  wills,  and  loves,  and  is  good,  and  holy  and  just.  And  tb 
qualities,  in  a  finite  form,  man  has  in  common  with  God. 
possesses  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  will,  and  sensibility; 
has  the  power  of  self-determination,  which  makes  him  a  1 
moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  actions  and  capable  of  sin 
well  as  of  righteousness.  But  this  divine  image  in  man  d 
not  require  us  to  think  of  the  origin  of  the  first  man  as  be 
brought  to  pass  by  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  exertioi 
creative  power.  Indeed,  we  cannot  think  of  it  as  being  brou 
to  pass  in  that  way  at  all.  Actual  personality  cannot  be  dire( 
created.  The  child  is  not  now  born  with  a  finished  pers 
ality,  with  the  faculties  of  thought,  and  will  and  reason  in  ; 
operation,  but  only  with  the  real  possibility  of  developing  i 
such  personality  involved  in  its  physico-psychical  organisati 
And  why. should  we  not  think  of  the  origin  of  the  first  mat 
a  similar  way?  But  if  we  do,  then  we  have  the  essential  i 
of  evolution.  The  idea  of  evolution  is  inconsistent  with 
conception  of  the  first  man  as  a  being  of  supernatural  inti 
gence  and  holiness,  and  with  the  notion  of  his  having  spri 
into  existence  fully  formed  in  body  and  mind,  like  Athena  fi 
the  head  of  Zeus.  But  we  believe  that  this  conception  it£ 
and  this  notion,  are  inconsistent  with  a  correct  idea  of  pers 
ality  and  of  moral  qualities.  Personality,  as  self-existei 
can  in  no  case  be  passively  made,  but  must  make  itself  k 
spontaneous  process  of  development ;  in  other  words,  it  n 
be  the  result  of  a  process  of  becoming,  in  which  there  ifi 
work  not  only  a  creative  energy  of  God,  but  in  which  t 
which  comes  to  be  also  itself  takes  an  active  part.  It  is  o 
in  this  view  that  man  can  be  a  truly  free  moral  agent.  Fi 
dom  that  is  merely  given  or  attached  to  a  being,  and  that  d 
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oot  reach  to  this  self-determination  and  self-organization  of  its 
own  essence,  is  not  in  any  true  sense  freedom ;  and  it  is  only 
in  such  freedom  that  we  have  the  possibility  of  holiness  as 
well  as  of  sin.  These  are  moral  qualities  that  cannot  be  given 
immediately  in  creation,  but  can  only  be  acquired  by  personal 
agency  and  volition. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  in  the  theistic  or  Christian  form 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  give  it  in  this  paper,  then,  is 
capable  of  giving  us  the  idea  of  man  as  a  free  moral  agent,  not 
springing  into  existence  in  a  state  of  positive  determination  in 
relation  to  moral  good  and  evil,  but  beginning  his  personal  life 
with  the  mere  possibility  of  such  determination.     And  this  we 
believe  to  be  the  only  idea  that  is  consistent  with  any  correct 
ethical  theory.     Man  was  not  created  evil.     He  did  not  begin 
his  human  existence  with  a  tendency  to  sin  in  his  objective  con- 
stitution, but  with  a  tendency  to  good,  inasmuch  as  the  energies 
of  nature^  if  not  swayed  by  personal  influence  or  volition,  have 
ft  tendency  to  obey  the  will  of  God.    It  is  only  when  existence 
passes  into  self-existence  that   the   possibility  of  moral   evil 
arises.    But  man  fell.     The  present  tendency  to  moral  evil  in 
human  nature  is  not  merely  a  relic  of  the  animal  nature  out  of 
^hich  the  human  has  emerged,  as  some  evolutionists  have  main- 
lined.   It  is  an  abnormal  condition,  and  points  to  some  catas- 
^ophe  in  the  past  history  of  the  race,  brought  about  by  moral 
•gency  or  volition.    Of  this  catastrophe  the  theory  of  evolution, 
o'  Course,  offers  no  explanation.    In  showing  us  man  in  a  state 
^'  pure  nature,  with  mental  faculties  as  yet  undeveloped  and 
^dl  undetermined,  it  shows  us  a  being  for  whom  it  was  possible 
H>  sin — a  possibility  which  it  is  difficult  to  connect  in  thought 
^^h  the  idea  of  a  person  far  advanced  in  intelligence  and  holi- 
^^*^,  such  as  the  older   theology  was  fond  of  representing  the 
^t  man  to  have  been ;  but  it  shows  us  no  reason  or  ground 
^^y  he  should  sin.     The  origin  of  sin,  in  this  sense,  is  not 
^pable  of  any  explanation ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  become  a 
^^essity,  and  thus  cease  to  be  sin.     But,  man  having  fallen, 
^^^  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  laiv  of  heredity  shows  how  the 
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sinful  tendency  of  nature  coald  become  persistent  in  the 
and  hence,  to  explain  the  fact  of  original  or  hereditary  si 
theologian  need  no  longer  to  have  recourse  to  any  art 
notion  of  federal  headship  or  to  the  monstrous  doctrine 
arbitrary  imputation  of  sin — a  result  for  which  he  ought 
profoundly  thankful. 

Here  we  are  compelled,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  bre 
our  discussion.  It  wad  our  intention,  before  closing,  to  coi 
the  theory  of  eyolution  also  in  relation  to  the  life  and  pre 
of  the  world  of  mind, — that  is,  in  relation  to  history,  to  o 
ity,  religion  and  science,  and  to  show  that  here  also  it  is 
sistent  both  with  the  facts  concerned  and  with  the  Ghr 
faith, — but  this  paper  has  already  grown  to  more  than  sufi 
length,  and  we  therefore  lay  down  our  pen. 


II. 

NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE   SPIRITUAL  WORLD."* 


BY  RBV.  M.  EIEFFERy  D.D. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  a  profound  thinker 
wd  an  eminent  Christian  scholar,  viz. :  H.Drummond,  F.R.S.E., 
FtG.S.,  a  book  that  has  the  charm  of  romance,  the  beauty  of 
poetry  and  the  instruction  of  wisdom.  It  needs  neither  eulogy 
^or  recommendation.  Nor  is  it  for  any  such  common  purpose 
^i^t  we  undertake  the  task  of  writing  an  article  on  the  same 
•tttject  in  the  way  of  partial,  but  by  no  means  critical,  review. 
^^  is  not  the  design  of  our  author  to  discuss  the  relation  of 
'ke  natural  sciences  to  religion,  or  to  show  the  harmony  be- 

Rer.  Dr.  J.  I.  Swander,  a  former  pupil  of  Dr.  Eieffer,  of  Freemont,  Ohio, 
^  trftasinittiQg  this  article,  nnder  date  of  February  8, 1888,  writes  as  fol- 
'^-  ''Enclosed  find  Dr.  Eieffer's  last  contribution  to  the  Reformed 
x^^orttrb/.  He  finished  it  in  my  presence  ten  hours  before  he  died.  He 
uOQght  tliat  I  should  add  a  few  more  paragraphs  in  the  development  of  an 
^ditional  thought,  and,  indeed,  I  promised  to  do  so,  but  after  reading  it 
^^^  1  concluded  that  the  article  was  well  rounded  out.  I  send  it  to  you  in 
tke  hope  that  it  will  be  allowed  room  in  the  April  Quarterly. ^^ 

lo  Mldition,  therefore,  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  this  article  will  be  read 

^A  a  melancholy  interest  by  the  numerous  friends  of  Dr.  Eieffer  on  ac- 

coont  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written.     It  shows  that  the 

writer  came  to  the  last  hours  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  in  the  full  possession 

<if^  ftcalties,  and  that  his  last  meditations  were  upon  the  spiritual  world 

into  which  he  was  so  soon  to  enter.    Soon  after  preparing  these  medita- 

tibofl  for  the  Review  the  veil  was  drawn  and,  in  the  triumphs  of  Christian 

iiuth,  he  passed  over  into  the  blissful  experience  of  the  realities  of  the 

etenitl  world.     For  his  more  immediate  relatives  and  his  friends  generally 

he  has  left  behind  in  this  article  a  precious  memorial  of  his  death  which  will 

he  sacredly  preserved  and  highly  valued.  T.  G.  A. 
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tween  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  grander  phenomena  of 
the  spirit  world,  but  to  unfold  the  true  idea  of  Law  which  is 
common  to  both,  and  which,  like  God  its  author,  is  omnipresent 
and  reigns  supreme  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  also  in  the 
kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory  :  in  perfect  accord  surelj  with  the 
prayer  taught  us  by  our  blessed  Lord  that  the  will  of  God 
might  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  As  God  is  the  ab- 
solute being  in  distinction  from  the  twd-fold  time  and  space 
form  of  existence,  the  objective  and  subjective,  so  His  will,  free, 
holy  and  intelligent,  is  the  absolute  Law  from  which  all  special 
laws  in  the  universe  derive  their  reality.  The  true  conception 
of  God  can  alone  give  us  the  true  idea  of  the  Law.  The  ques- 
tion, we  think,  may  be  fairly  asked  in  the  outset ;  Does  not  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  our  author  follow  as  a  corollary  from 
the  now  commonly  entertained  view  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
natural?  God  is  in  the  universe  as  in  His  own  great  temple. 
He  is  there  as  its  real  life  and  essential  glory.  He  is  even  in 
the  history  of  the  human  family  as  its  most  essential  factor ; 
causing  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  ^'  The  divine  imma- 
nence''  is  the  theme  of  some  of  the  richest  literature  of  our 
day,  judicious  authors  always  being  careful  to  guard  against 
pantheism  by  keeping  intact  the  true  ideas  of  the  divine  per- 
sonality and  transcendence. 

The  idea  of  Law,  even  natural  Law,  is  as  comprehensive  as 
the  universe,  for  the  divine  too  is  natural,  as  we  are  told  if  we 
believe  the  promises  we  are  made  partakers  of  The  Divine 
Nature,  And  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  truly  said  of  any 
part  of  the  creation,  not  even  of  the  inorganic,  that  it  is  without 
law.  Not  only  the  physical  heavens  and  the  earth  are  under 
its  control,  but  also  all  spiritual  thrones,  principalities  and 
powers,  including  the  personal  and  the  impersonal  creation. 
And  everywhere,  in  the  heavens  above  and  on  the  earth  beneath, 
it  appears  as  perfectly  natural :  yea,  it  is  natural  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  the  whole  creation  is  a  birth  from  the  womb 
of  eternity,  or  from  the  absolutely  natural  one. 

The  angels  in  heaven  of  whom  we  cannot  predicate  corporeity, 
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ftnd  whose  environments  too  are  purely  spiritual,  are  the  result 
of  this  primary  birth  no  less  than  the  children  of  men.  They 
«nd  we  can  say  as  one  family:  ''We  are  God's  offspring." 
They  can  live  with  us,  and  we  can  live  with  them  in  the  grand 
home  given  us  by  our  common  Heavenly  Father. 

To  li?e  in  heaven  can  surely  not  be  less  natural  than  to  live 
on  earth.     The  environments  of  living  creatures  there  cannot 
he  less  natural  than  the  environments  of  the  numberless  living 
creatures  on  our  earth.     The  spiritual,   indeed,  is  the  most 
tnily  natural,  and  does  not  even  depend  upon  the  material  for 
its  naturalness.    The  material  without  the  spiritual,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  lifeless,  inorganic;  it  is  dead;  hence  less  natural.     It 
belongs  to  our  present  materialistic  age  to  claim  exclusively  for 
the   outward,    the  visible   and    tangible,  all   naturalness   and 
reality.    A  most  unfounded  and  unphilosophical   claim — one 
^hat  takes   from   man  his  manhood    and    terminates    his   ex- 
isteuce  at  the  end  of  this  his  short  earthly  career.     That  is  not 
the  teaching  of  true  science.     It  is  in  itself  a  most  monstrous 
vnnaturalness.     It  shows  at  once  the  absence  of  spiritual  dis- 
cemment,  the  want  of  power  to  see  God  in  the  works  made  by 
His  own  hand. 

It  is  refreshing  and  pleasant  therefore,  as  well  as  instructive, 
to  become  acquainted  with  an  author  who,  in  clear,  distinct 
^sion,  sees  the  natural  Law  in  the  spiritual  world. 

l^rofessor  Drummond  is  both  a  theologian  and  a  scientist. 
He  belongs  to  the  spiritual  world  and  also  to  that  which  is 
Bsoally  called  the  natural,  and  is  quite  familiar  with  both. 
^  he  tells  as,  he  has  not  read  his  theology  into  science,  nor 
hifl  science  into  theology,  but  he  has  discovered  that  as  natural 
I^w  is  common  to  both,  theology  is  also  science.  Inasmuch  as 
the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world  are  also  under  Law,  theology 
IB  recast  in  the  scientific  mould,  and  is  expressed  in  scientific 
terms. 

The  terms  ** spiritual"  and  ^'supernatural"  may,  we  think, 
be  used  interchangeably,  and  that  too  in  a  relative  sense. 
There  are  higher  and  lower  departments  of  the   natural. 
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The  vegetable  kingdom  of  our  earth  is  higher,  more  spiritu^ 
than  the  mineral.  The  animal  kingdom  is  more  complex,  nM"- 
stands  above  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  so  man  made  in  t^ 
divine  image  is  supernatural  to  all  below  him.  And  so,  al^ 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  called  the  kingdom  of  God,  into  whi  « 
man  cannot  enter  except  in  the  way  of  regeneration,  is  a  sup^ 
natural  kingdom,  yet  in  the  human  and  hence  in  the  natur  ^ 
This  finally  terminates  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  which  is  m 
immediately  connected  with  the  absolute. 

All  the  kingdoms  or  worlds,  the  higher  and  the  lower, 
nearest  at  hand  and  the  most  distant,  in  their  relation  to  ei^ 
other  and  to  God,  the  creator  of  them  all,  constitute  the  universe 
The  whole  is  natural,  as  said,  not  simply  according  to  "^l 
etymology  of  the  word  {nasci,  to  be  born),  but  because  boj 
of  God,  the  absolutely  natural  One. 

This  being  so,  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  ihm 
the  creation  should  be  left  to  itself.  How  can  that  have  an  iim 
dependent  existence  which  is  from  another?  Is  it  not  muc0 
more  rational  to  believe  that  God  is  in  the  worlds  which  He  ha^ 
made,  and  that  by  the  tranquil  working  of  His  providence  H(^ 
upholds  and  governs  them  as  by  His  omnipotent  hand  ? 

As  the  whole  is  from  Him,  so  it  is  in  and  for  and  through  Him 
that  all  things  consist,  and  move  forward  in  their  appointed  course. 

The  divine  as  thus  obviously  in  the  natural  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  natural  is  also  in  the  divine.  Though  distinct, 
the  relation  between  them  is  vital ;  and  the  whole  idea  of  Being, 
including  the  absolute  and  relative,  the  personal  and  impersonal, 
resolves  itself  into  the  mysterious.  It  is  most  reasonable,  also, 
to  believe  that  this  vital  union  is  abiding.  When  the  number- 
less worlds,  constituting  the  universe,  came  into  existence  thej 
came  to  remain.  We  cannot  well  conceive  that  God  wouU 
actualize  His  idea  of  the  creation,  thus  becoming  objective  K 
Himself,  to  undo  the  stupendous  miracle  according  to  an  arbi- 
trary decree.  God  is  too  majestic  to  amuse  Himself  bj 
kindling  lights  for  the  pleasure  of  blowing  them  out  with  th< 
breath  of  His  mouth. 
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The  mirror  that  He  has  suspended  upon  the  wall  of  time  is 
to  reflect  His  eternal  glory  eternally.  There  is  no  room  for 
the  idea  of  annihilation.  Changes  are  constantly  going  on,  as 
we  know,  and  are  foretold.  The  old  rolling  heavens  are  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  folded  up  as  a  garment  and  the  earth 
melted  with  fervent  heat ;  but  all  this  only  that  they  may  be  so 
changed  as  to  become  the  suitable  environment  of  the  rational 
creatures,  angels  and  men  specially  made  in  the  divine  image 
and  endowed  with  immortality.  Even  with  the  assistance  of 
our  author  it  is  difficult  to  state  in  the  way  of  definition,  or 
single  proposition  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
'*  Natural  Law." 

As  intimated,  we  form  our  idea  of  nature  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word.  But  this  gives  us  at  once  the  primary  conception 
of  cause  and  effect.  We  are  told,  however,  that  we  must  not 
confound  this  idea  with  that  of  Law ;  that  it  is  misleading  to 
do  so. 

''  In  the  true  sense  Natural  Law  predicates  nothing  of 
causes.  The  Laws  of  nature  are  simply  statements  of  the 
orderly  condition  of  things  in  Nature,  what  is  found  in  nature 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  observers.''  ..."  They 
are  modes  of  operation  and  not  operators ;  processes,  not 
powers.'*  .  .  .  '*  Gravitation  is  a  process;  but  'gravity,'  who 
can  tell  what  it  is  ?  " 

The  distinction  is  quite  clear,  but  unless  we  are  careful  it 
may  also  mislead  us.  Man,  for  instance,  has  certain  powers, 
physical  and  mental ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
exercises  these  powers  that  we  can  ascertain  that  he  is  really 
man.  His  character  is  determined  by  what  he  thinks  and 
does.  Only  the  man  that  lives  as  a  man  is  really  a  man.  The 
Law  in  this  case  obviously  effects  something.  The  man  is  good 
because  it  is  present  and  has  been  obeyed.  So  with  the  forces 
of  nature  generally ;  the  effect  of  the  Law  upon  them  is  that 
they  are  kept  within  certain  limits,  go  forward  in  their  ap- 
pointed course  and  accomplish  certain  ends.  Reasoning  in  the 
abstract  here  will  not  answer.     To  do  so  leaves  us  at  sea ; 
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nothing  can  be  brought  into  thinkable  form,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  science. 

The  grand  effect  of  Law  is  that  it  gives  as  the  ideas  of  fixed- 
ness (^Oeselz)  permanency  and  certainty.  As  we  were  taught 
in  school :  ^'  Law  is  a  free  and  intelligent  necessity  which  de- 
termines all  things  in  the  universe  just  as  they  are  determined." 
This  is  more  than  a  restatement  of  the  same  idea,  as  given 
above,  in  other  words.  It  gives  us  this  advantage :  it  helps  us 
to  apprehend  the  relation  between  the  special  laws  of  nature 
and  the  Law.  The  latter  is  all  comprehensive.  As  general 
necessity  it  actualizes  itself  in  specific  forms.  As  our  common 
humanity  individualizes  itself  and  becomes  multiform,  so  all 
special  laws  of  nature  exist  in  one  universal  Law  : 

"  Which,  like  a  chain  of  love, 
Unites  all  helow  and  all  ahove ; 
All  things  Eerring — all  things  served — 

Nothing  stands  alone — 
The  chain  mns  on, 

And,  where  it  ends,  unknown." 

As  necessity,  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  relative ;  there 
must  be  something  of  which  it  is  the  necessity.  There  is  a  re- 
ciprocity of  action  or  process. 

Law,  in  determining  in  specific  cases,  is  determined,  but 
never  so  as  to  lose  its  identity ;  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  a  higher  nature  to  that  of  which  it  has  become  the  law. 
Thus,  in  the  mineral  kingdom  we  have  the  laws  of  crystalliza- 
tion, magnetism,  chemical  affinity  and  repulsion.  In  the  higher 
kingdoms  we  have  the  laws  of  vegetable,  animal  and  human 
life  in  all  the  complexity  of  their  various  organisms.  Hence, 
we  derive  the  idea,  not  of  the  many  laws  of  nature,  but  of  the 
Law  in  the  manifold  forms  of  its  actual  expression.  Again,  we 
are  told  that  '*  The  Natural  Laws  are  great  lines  running,  not 
only  through  the  world,  but,  as  we  now  know,  through  the  uni- 
verse, reducing  it,  like  parallels  of  latitude,  to  intelligent  order. 
In  themselves,  be  it  once  more  repeated,  they  may  have  no 
more  existence  than  parallels  of  latitude.     But  they  exist  for 
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Qs.  They  are  drawn  for  us  to  understand  the  part  by  some 
Hand  that  drew  the  whole." 

This  only  shows  the  greater  need  of  caution,  and  calls  for  the 
most  empi^atic  reiteration  of  the  fact  that  the  Law  in  the  mani^ 
fold  forms  of  its  expression  is  concrete  and  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  universe.  If  the  Laws  of  the  universe  are 
nothing  more  than  imaginary  lines  drawn  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction,  then  after  the  lesson  is  learned  they  may  pass  out 
of  view,  and  the  earth  still  remain  in  its  place  and  the  '^  old 
Tolling  heavens  "  roll  on  as  they  did  before.  The  idea  is  con- 
trary to  both  reason  and  Revelation.  The  idea  that  the  num- 
berless forces  of  nature,  or  of  the  universe,  should  be  permitted 
to  play  their  part  lawlessly  is  more  preposterous  than  that  of 
any  chance  world  that  has  ever  entered  the  brain  of  the  atheist. 
No,  no ;  mere  imaginary  lines,  however  useful  in  themselves, 
cannot  teach  us  the  true  lesson,  just  as  little  as  the  figures  on 
the  black-board,  which  may  remain  or  be  rubbed  out  at  plea- 
sure, after  the  problem  in  geometry  has  been  demonstrated. 
They  have  their  use,  certainly  ;  but  the  student  who  would  suc- 
mnst  think  more  profoundly  ;  he  must  take  in  the  law  of  meas- 
urement as  it  inheres  in  the  earth  itself. 

So  here  precisely.  If,  for  example,  we  compare  nature 
with  a  book ;  this  great  Book  is  not  one  thing  and  the  Law 
another.  They  do  not  exist  side  by  side.  Nor  is  the  one  in 
the  other  as  scraps  of  newspaper  are  gathered  into  a  volume. 
It  is  safer  to  say  that  Nature  is  the  Book  of  the  Law.  It  is  the 
Law  manifested,  revealed,  uttering  its  voice  in  all  places  of 
Ood  8  dominion. 

In  our  efforts  to  come  face  to  face  with  ''  the  Truth,"  it  may 
be  well  enough  to  distinguish  between  operators  and  the  mode 
of  operation — power  and  process — gravity  and  gravitation,  etc. 
But  the  very  instant  you  separate  the  Law  of  the  universe  from 
the  things  therein,  you  deny  the  reality  of  both.  When  God 
the  Almighty  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  all  that 
is  in  them,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  eye  of  His  omniscience 
was  closed,  or  that  His  law-giving  wisdom  was  dominant.   That 
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eje   never  slumbereth  nor  sleep  eth,  and  the  Almighty  mxh 
All-wise  God  are  not  separate,  but  one  and  the  same  Being. 

In  meditating,  then,  upon  the  works  of  Nature,  and  in  ador  — 
ing  Him  as  the  Almighty  Maker  of  the  stars,  moon  and  sun,  w^ 
must  not  forget  to  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  inspiration  : 
*'  In  wisdom,  O  God,  Thou  hast  created  them  all  P' 

No  sound  theologian  would  think  for  a  moment  of  separatin 
any  one  of  the  divine  attributes  from  God  Himself ;  muchU 
can  His  wisdom  be  divorced  from  His  power.  The  divine  omni|» — 
otence  and  wisdom  are  one  and  inseparable.     As  per8on,God  mfl 
ever  active  in  thinking.  His  thoughts  are  far  above  ours,  hectare 
they   are   productive — ours,    at    best,    are   only   reprodacti^^- 
When  He  thinks  the  worlds,  they  roll  into  existence.   The  onl 
limit  to    their   number   is  His   sovereign   pleasure.      Bat  HI 
power  is  that  of  His  infinite  love,  and  hence  His  wisdom  maa»^9 
necessarily,  be   according  to  the  law  of  His   own  life,  whi^^h 
is  wise,  truthful,  righteous,  holy  and  good.     If  God  has  glorifi^^^ 
Himself  as  the  Almighty  in  the  creation,  it  is  only  becaa^® 
He  has  also  glorified  Himself  as  the  All-wise,  as  the  Author  ^^ 
the   Law   and   manifold  laws,  on   which   its  wonderful  ord^*» 
beauty  and  harmony  depend.     Hence,  since  God  is  everywhe"^® 
present,  the  Law,  as  the  expression  of  His  All- wise  will,  is  als 
present, — ^yea,  as  said,  inherent  in  every  part  of  the  univer* 
Present,  we  say,  directing,  controlling,  modifying ;  or,  if 
will  accept  the   term,  necessitating   every  part  of  nature,  fro 
the  smallest  particle  of  dust  to  the  largest  luminary  of  the 
ament. 

To  illustrate  :  If  we  study  the  natural  laws  insularly — th^^* 
is,  without  any  connection  with  the  absolute  Law — failing  to  diff^ 
cern  its  presence  in  the  science  under  consideration,  whatever  i^ 
may  be,  the  knowledge  gained  will  be  just  as  fragmentary  and  un- 
satisfactory as  were  some  of  the  discretive  philosophies  of  the  an- 
cients. In  that  case  there  is  no  true  science.  If  we  go  into  the 
mineral  kingdom  and  collect  a  number  of  crystals  we  may  amuse- 
ourselves  by  examining  their  shapes  and  forms  and  transpar- 
ency ;   but  it  is  only  when  we  study  the  law  of  crystallization 
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tbat  our  knowledge  becomes  truly  scientific.  Study  astrology 
apart  from  the  law  of  the  stars  ;  your  knowledge  may  gratify 
curiosity,  but  you  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  science  of 
astronomy.  The  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  stars  is  the 
science  of  astronomy. 

So,  throughout  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  the 
study  of  their  respective  laws  as  from  and  in  the  Law  is  true 
science.     Nothing  short  of  this  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

Not  that  science  can  originate  Law.  This  is  absolute,  but, 
given  us  in  the  form  of  Nature's  order  and  harmony,  its  study 
is  necessarily  scientific. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  Law  of  the  divine  reason 
as  revealed  in  nature  answers  to  the  law  of  the  human 
reason. 

Just  as  the  harmony  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine 
law  is  morality,  so  the  harmony  of  the  human  reason  with  the 
Law  is  science. 

That  the  law  of  life,  as  it  is  in  God,  should  become  the 
Law  of  human  personality  and  life,  is  a  great  mystery.  It 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  understanding. 
In  this  respect  it  is  a  clear  type  of  the  ^'  great  mystery  of  god- 
liness— God  manifested  in  the  flesh."  But  it  is  just  this  that 
corrects  a  very  common  mistake.  It  is  not  the  mysterious,  by 
any  means,  that  limits  human  knowledge,  or  science.  When  we 
are  called  upon  to  walk  by  faith  upon  the  waters  of  this  shore- 
less ocean,  we  are  not  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  faith  is 
blind,  and  that  the  wondrous  truths  of  the  spiritual  world  can- 
not be  brought  into  thinkable  form. 

The  divine  revelation  is  not  intended  to  blind  personal  crea- 
tures, but  to  give  sight  to  the  blind  that  they  may  see  the 
glories  of  the  Eternal  Jehovah. 

This  talk  that  we  often  hear  about  not  believing  things  unless 
we  can  understand  them,  is  meaningless.  It  is  right  down  non- 
sense. No  man  on  earth,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  nature  or  of 
grace,  thinks  or  acts  without  faith.  All  the  industries  of  the 
human  family,  as  we  know,  are  based  on  faith ;  and  so  the 
12 
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scientist  must,  and  really  does,  beliere  in  the  prineipli 
science  before  be  can  take  a  single  step  in  the  way  of 
ing  that  principle. 

With  Copernicus,  Galileo  and  Kepler  ^*  the  regular 
the  universe  began  to  be  discerned/'  as  the  result  of  1 
tuitive  apprehension  that  its  Law  is  fact,  and  not  the 
So,  when  Nature  yielded  to  Newton  her  *'  great  secret, 
tation  was  felt,  believed  to  be  a  fact  in  itself,  then  the  I 
revealed  as  fact.  This  is  the  case  with  every  scientist 
men  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer  and  Tyndall  are  nc 
lievers.  They  have  faith  in  Nature  (this  is  their  ' 
Natural  Law  and  in  science.  They  show  their  faith 
works.  Like  the  young  lawyer,  they  are  near  the  king 
God  which  has  come  to  us  in  the  Person  of  His  Son. 

The  law  embodied  in  the  great  book  of  nature,  like  th 
law  given  us  in  the  form  of  the  inspired  word,  must  ulti 
if  faithfully  studied,  lead  the  mind  to  Christ  and  the  g 
alities  of  the  ''  spiritual  world."  It  is  the  law  of  Hea^ 
earth  as  embodied  in  His  Person  that  unites  both  w 
one. 

This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  ;  and  it  is 
for  this  purpose  that  wo  write   this   article.     Not   to 
Professor  Drummond's  book,  but  to  show  the  true  and   i 
ground  on  which  the  validity  of  its  arguments  rests. 

While  reading  these  arguments  it  seemed  to  me  the 
unprejudiced  scientist  must  feel  their  force,  and  be  pe 
to  accept  the  view  of  the  author. 

The  identity  of  the  law  of  the  natural  and  supei 
worlds  is  so  forcibly  illustrated,  and  the  relation  betw* 
sonal  life  and  its  conditions  or  environments  so  clearly  a 
that  one  would  suppose  that  thinking-men  accustomed  t 
the  lines  of  natural  law  mast,  when  they  come  to  the  ei 
time  form  of  existence,  follow  it  into  the  higher  real 
reign.  But  since  many  students  of  natural  law  stop  wl 
come  to  a  certain  point — since  they  lose  sight  of  their  , 
star  in  the  dark   valley,   and  have  nothing  but   conje 
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sustain  them  when  the  lamp  of  their  earthly  life  is  about  to  be- 
come extinct — why  should  not  this  gospel  be  preached  to  them, 
namely:  that  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Person  satisfies  every 
scientific  demand,  as  well  as  every  other  conceivable  want  of 
human  nature? 

It  is  not  exactly  the  recasting  of  theology  in  the  scientific 
iDoald  that  is  demanded  by  the  present  age.  But  little  is  gained 
by  that.  Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  science  itself. 
Over  twenty  years  ago  we  wrote,  with  our  own  hands,  of  Theol- 
ogy as  the  Queen  of  the  sciences,  to  which  they  are  all  tribu- 
tary. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten    that   long  since  both  the  Mystic 

^^i  Scholastic  Theologies  have  been  modified  by  a  sound  pneu- 

DaaticChristology.     The  re-casting  process  is  going    on  contin- 

^Uy.    The  facts,  the  phenomena  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 

l^ve  been  arranged  in  thinkable  form,  and  have  been  scientifi- 

^\j  unfolded   by  such    men   as   Schleiermacher,  Olshausen, 

Dorner,  Lange,  Ebrard,  and  our  late  lamented  Dr.  Nevin,  ever 

riuce  the  birth  of  science.     Whilst  studying  their  writings  one 

f^ls  that  theology,  too,  is  natural  science,  and   that  there  is  a 

^nnitj,  theology,  in  the  sciences.  The  ability  to  read  theology 

^  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  trace  the  lines  of  natural  science 

U)  theology,  is  conditioned  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  Him  who, 

ID  the  divine-human  constitution  of  His  Person,  is  the  complete 

U)d  perfect  atonement  of  all  worlds, whether  visible  or  invisible. 

Ootof  Christ  it  is  impossible  to  know  either  God  or  that  which 

is  not  God.     Both  the  Absolute  Being  and  the  relative  form  of 

existence  are  ineogntta.     He  is   the  revelation  of  God,  for  He 

is  the  express  image  of  the  Father's  Person  and  the  brightness 

of  flis  glory,  and  in  Him  dwells  the  fulness   of    the  Godhead 

bodily.    So  in  Him  also  dwells  the  entire  fulness   of  humanity, 

And  inasmuch  as  all  things  stand   together  in  Him.     He  is  the 

O0Btreof  the  universe.    Just  because  He  is  "The  All  in  all," 

(be  whole  is  in  Him. 

In  Him  the  true  idea  of  the  universe  is   actualized ;  because 
JD  the  very  nature  of  this  idea  there  must  be  one   around  which 
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all  things  tarn — a  centre  around  which  the  whole  system  revolves, 
and  through  which  the  power  and  wisdom  must  come,  by  which 
the  whole  is  upheld  and  governed. 

Now  we  ask,  Does  it  not  answer  to  the  demands  of  reason 
and  science  that  that  centre  be  the  Perso  n  who  unites  in  His 
constitution  both  the  absolute  and  the  relative?  Suppose  it 
were  discovered  that  the  whole  turns  on  a  pivot  ;  would  that  be 
satisfactory  tq  either  our  reason  or  our  faith  ?  Who  placed  that 
pivot  there  or  by  what  power  is  it  kept  in  its  place?  Neither 
reason  nor  faith  can  find  an  ultimate  ground  on  which  to  rest 
except  in  the  absolute.  But  this  we  cannot  approach  and  in  it 
we  cannot  confide  except  through  a  personal  mediator,  who 
unites  our  nature  and  nature  generally    with  his  own. 

No  angel  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  no  mere  creature 
like  ourselves.  The  general  and  somewhat  vague  notion  that 
all  things  have  their  being  in  God,  whose  foot-prints  can  be 
everywhere  seen,  makes  but  little  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
men  generally,  and  scientists,  many  of  them,  conclude  that  God 
cannot  be  known.  He  is  the  inscrutable  mystery,  and  hence 
the  limit,  or  the  great   exception  of  science. 

The  personal  union  of  the  divine  with  the  natural  left  out  of 
,view,  this  inference  of  the  agnostic  is  perfectly  correct.  Out 
of  Christ  God  cannot  be  known  ;  but  in  Him  the  whole  mystery 
of  being,  though  no  less  a  mystery  on  that  account,  becomes 
knowable;  the  limit  is  removed,  the  demands  of  reason  are 
satisfied,  and  science  has  the  universe  as  its  field. 

This  is  the  Gospel  which  meets  every  other  want  of  human 
nature,  and  why  should  it  not  answer  the  demand  of  science, 
which  is  also  a  human  need  ? 

The  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  His  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
brings  to  us  the  glad  tidings  that  our  sins  may  be  forgiven,  and 
that  there  may  be  a  reconciliation  between  God  and  us. 

Do  we  fear  death  and  the  grave  ?  Christ  is  our  resurrection 
and  life. 

Are  we  physically  and  morally  diseased  ?  He  is  the  physi- 
cian who  heals  both  the  body  and  the  soul. 
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Are  we  weary  and  heavy  laden  ?  He  is  present  to  give  us 
rest. 

Are  we  in  darkness?  He  is  our  light,  the  very  light  of 
CEeaven,  illumining  every  chamber  of  our  inner  being. 

Are  we  lonely  on  our  earthly  pilgimage?  He  communes 
-vrith  us  on  the  way,  and  is  our  comfort  through  life  and  in 
death. 

E^ery  conceivable  gift  that  we  need,  God  has  freely  given  us, 
in  Christ  His  Son.     In  Him  we  are  complete. 

Would  it  not  be  singular,  therefore,  if  human  thought  in  sci- 
entific form  were  an  exception  ?  Human  life  in  general  being 
perfected  in  Christ,  it  follows  that  all  its  normal  activities,whether 
of  the  body,  spirit  or  mind,  must  also  find  their  completion  in 
Him. 

The  valley  of  death  is  indeed  damp  and  gloomy,  the  grave  is 
dreary  and  cold,  and  Sheol  may  be  located  on  the  borders  of  de- 
spair; yet  of  themselves  they  cannot  extinguish  the  flame  of 
human  life,  and  prevent  us  from  entering  *^the  spiritual  world,'' 
illumined  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb.    Rev.  22. 

The  time  and  space  form  of  existence  may  be  staked  oif  from 
^e  absolute  and  eternal  form  of  being,  as  the  bay  is  separated 
irom  the  ocean  ;  but  it  is  given  to  men  who  are  only  a  little 
vhile  lower  than  the  angels,  with  them  to  live  and  move  in  the 
«wp  and  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity. 

There  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known.     The  only  limit 

to  knowledge  of  which  we  can  conceive,  is  in  our  finite  capacity. 

So  far  as  the  absolute  and  the  objective  are  concerned,wefind  no 

limit  to  knowledge  there.     God's  secret  decrees  are  no  longer 

secrets  to  them  that  fear  Him  ;  and  standing  face  to /ace  before 

flicDwho  is  the  Truth,  all  is  radiant  with  divine  light  and  glory. 

Thi«  wonderful  gospel,  freely  preached  to  the  children  of  men, 

piftces  them  under  the  most  solemn  obligation.  ''  To  whom  much 

ifl  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required."  '^  This  is  the  condem- 

Bfttion  that  light  has  come  into  the  worId,and  men  love  darkness 

TBtber  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil."     And  if  obliga* 
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tioD,  then  the  principleof  authority  cannot  be  given  np.  Science 
never  can  take  its  place,  just  as  little  as  the  moon  can  take  the 
place  of  the  sun.  The  abuse  of  authority  in  the  family,  in  the 
state,  and  in  the  church,  all  three  divinely  instituted,  is  no 
argument  against  its  proper  exercise. 

Our  author  says :  "  The  old  ground  of  faith,  authority,  is 
given  up ;  the  new,  science,  has  not  yet  taken  its  place.  Men 
did  not  require  to  $ee  truth  before.  They  only  needed  to 
believe  it.  Truth,  therefore,  had  not  been  put  by  Theology  in 
a  seeing  form,  which,  however,  was  its  original  form.  But  now 
they  ask  to  see  it.  And  when  it  is  shown  them  they  start  back 
in  despair.  We  shall  not  say  what  they  see ;  but  we  shall  say 
what  they  might  see.  If  the  natural  laws  were  run  through 
the  spiritual  world  they  might  see  the  great  lines  of  spiritual 
truth  as  clearly  and  simply  as  the  broad  lines  of  science.  As 
they  gazed  into  the  natural  spiritual  world  they  would  say  to 
themselves,  '  We  have  seen  something  like  this  before.  Thi^ 
order  is  known  to  us.  It  is  not  arbitrary.  This  law  here  is 
that  old  law  there,  and  this  phenomenon  here,  what  can  it  be 
but  that  which  stood  precisely  in  the  same  relation  to  that  law 
yonder?'  .... 

So  the  spiritual  world  becomes  slowly  natural ;  and  what  is 
all  but  of  equal  moment,  the  natural  world  becomes  slowly 
spiritual. 

Nature  is  not  a  mere  image  of  the  spiritual.  It  is  a  working 
model  of  the  spiritual.  In  the  spiritual  world  the  same  wheels 
revolve,  but  without  the  iron.  The  same  figures  flit  across  the 
stage,  the  same  processes  of  growth  go  on,  the  same  functions 
are  discharged,  the  same  biological  laws  prevail,  only  with  a 
different  quality  of  Bios." 

This  ^'  resume  "  of  our  author's  argument,  based  upon  the  great 
Christological  fact,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  state  as  em- 
phatically as  possible,  contains  a  noteworthy  truth.  That  the 
seeing  form  of  Theology  was  its  original  form  should  never  be 
forgotten,  because,  like  the  incarnation  itself,  it  is  a  fact  in  full 
force  for  all  time. 
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'*If  ye  had  known  me/'  says  the  Saviour,  "ye  should  have 
I^oown  my  Father  also  ;  and  from  henceforth  ye  know  him  and 
u^ve  seen  him.  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father, 
And  it  sufficeth  us. 

''Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
Jet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?  He^that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  thou,  then,  shew  us  the 
Father?" 

According  to  this  quotation,  Ood  was  present  in  visible  form 
in  the  person  of  His  Son,  while  the  latter  tabernacled  in  the 
flesh.  He  was  seen  and  heard  in  the  whole  history  of  His  life 
OQ  earth.  He  was  seen  at  His  baptism.  He  was  seen  going 
aboQt  doing  good,  manifesting  forth  His  glory  in  miracles  of 
love  and  mercy.  He  was  seen  on  the  cross.  He  was  going 
^owd  into  the  state  of  the  dead.  He  was  seen  coming  forth 
from  that  dark  abode,  bringing  men  with  him  as  trophies. 

After  His  resurrection    He    was   seen  by    pious    women ; 
Re  was  seen  of  the  twelve,  then  of  above  five   hundred  breth- 
"■^n  at  once.''  ' 

God,  the  ^eoc,  we  say,  was  thus  seen  in  His  Son.  He  was 
^^en  also  in  His  ascension,  and  His  session  at  the  right  hand 
pf  the  Father.  He  was  seen  in  His  miraculous  return  to  earth 
in  the  Spirit's  form  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Here  He  appears 
^^  the  visible  Alpha  of  the  New  Creation,  which  has  in  it  all 
^l^e  truth,  power  and  wisdom  to  be  unfolded  in  its  future  history 
^ntil  perfected  in  Him  as  the  Omega. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  Theology  in  visible  form.  We  agree 

^^^t  this  was  its  original  form  ;  and  our  argument  is  that  it  has 

^ot  lost  its  identity  as  to  either  its  form  or  contents,^  even  to 

ttie  present  time.      Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day  and 

u>rever,  and  the  natural  universe,  of  which  He  is  the  centre 

^^d  the  fulness,  manifests  His  presence  now  no  less  than  in  the 

^^^nning.     This  primitive  form  of  the  Divine  self-manifesta- 

^on  leaves  men  without  excuse  for  not  seeing  the  natural  in  the 

L         ^piriUul,  or  for  not  knowing  Him  who  is  invisible.     Hence,  we 

L         ^M  say  also  :  ^'  We  do  not  say  what  men  see,  but  what  they 
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might  see,"  if  the;  have  eyes  to  see.  Bat  we  are  not  prepared 
by  any  means  to  exchange  the  old  ground  of  faith,  authority, 
for  the  new^  namely,  science,  not  even  Christian  soience. 
Authority  is  the  ground  of  faith  in  either  case.  Comparati?el]i 
few  men  can  become  scientists,  and  not  all  of  these  are  Chris* 
tian  scientists.  Their  teaching  may  be  profitable,  it  may  hare 
great  force  indeed.  But  on  what  ground  does  science  ezpeel 
to  hh  believed  by  the  great  masses  of  the  people  ?  Answer 
because  its  teaching  is,  or  should  be,  according  to  the  nnerrinj 
laws  of  nature.  But  has  science,  has  even  Theology  in  th< 
mould  of  science  the  power  to  convert  men  to  Christianity! 
It  is  not  divinely  ordained  to  this  high  and  holy  end. 

The  authority  for  which  we  plead  is  divine.  It  is  that  in  Goc 
which  will  not  permit  His  law  in  the  manifold  forms  of  itd  ex- 
pression to  be  violated  with  impunity.  To  maintain  the  honoi 
of  His  government,  God  not  only  rewards  obedience,  as  it  u 
written  :  '^  In  keeping  thy  commandments  there  is  great  re 
ward  ;  '*  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  disobedience  must  be  pan 
ished.  Man  cannot  know  anything  whatever  about  the  great 
realities  of  Christianity  except  on  the  ground  of  divine  author 
ity.  God's  Inspired  Word  is  either  authoritative  and  must  b< 
received  by  faith,  or  the  whole  Christian  system  is  a  baseles 
fabric. 

How  can  we  know  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  unless  we  take  Him  at  His  word?  ^'  Through  faitl 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God 
so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  whici 
do  appear."  Philosophy  was  never  able  to  discover  this  grea 
fact,  and  the  world-building  of  modern  science  is  child^s  pla 
when  compared  with  the  simple  statement  of  the  inspired  apostU 

We  "  understand  **  the  fact  by  believing  it,  and  we  believe  i 
simply  because  God  in  His  Word  has  told  us  so.  On  Hi 
authority  also,  and  on  that  alone,  rests  the  entire  fact  of  n 
demption  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Ho 
could  we  know  that  '^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  Hi 
only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  m 
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.perish,  but  have  everlasting  life/'  if  He  had  not  told  us  so  in 
His  holy  word  ?  Here  we  are  plainly  taught  that  our  Saviour 
was  ''conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
that  He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried ;  He  descended  into  hades ;  the  third  day  He  rose  from 
the  dead ;  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty;  from  thence  He  shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

On  the  very  same  authority  we  "believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  ever- 
lasting." 

This  is  the  general  creed  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  ''  norma 
credendiy"  as  we  have  it  in  the  Bible,  developed  into  symmetri-^ 
cal  and  beautiful  form  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Without  the  divine  authority  we  can  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  religion  of  redemption,  or  of  Him  who  says  :  ''  Behold, 
I  create  all  things  new/'  This  is  the  only  key  that  unlocks 
the  gates  of  Paradise ;  but,  as  intimated  before,  it  opens  those 
pearly  gates  to  faith  not  to  dazzle  or  blind  its  eye,  but  that  it 
may  be  turned  into  sight  and  behold  the  unveiled  glories  of 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  study  the  laws  of  the 
universe  in  the  light  of  His  all-pervading  presence.  That  shall 
be  the  privilege  only  of  the  believer,  the  new  creature  in  Christ, 
or  the  child  adopted  into  the  family  of  God  by  His  Holy 
Spirit. 

Science,  therefore,  instead  of  setting  aside  authority,  as  does 
the  unbelieving  world,  should  bow  reverently  before  it,  and 
implore  its. favor  and  assistance.  Without  this  it  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  the  interpreter  of  either  the  ''  Natural  Law,"  or 
of  the  '^  Natural  Law  in  the  spiritual  world." 

The  principle  of  authority  is  of  universal  application.  It  is 
to  be  maintained  not  only  in  the  defence  of  our  holy  Christian 
religion,  but  its  necessity  is  demanded  as  well  in  every-day 
life.     It  is  a  rule  without  a  single  exception.     No  child,  not  a 
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single  member  of  the  human  family,  can  make  a  beginning  in 
learning  except  by  the  application  of  this  principle.  How  else 
can  a  child  learn  the  letters  of  the  alphabet?  The  only  reason 
he  can  give  why  he  calls  these  letters  by  their  re8pecti?6 
tiamesy  and  gives  them  certain  sounds,  is  because  they  were  so 
named  by  his  parents  or  teacher.  By  faith  in  that  authority 
he  learns.  So  too  in  regard  to  all  the  objects  by  which  he  is 
surrounded ;  he  learns  their  names  by  the  faith  he  has  in  his 
informants.  Should  he  afterwards  become  a  scientist  here  is 
where  he  must  make  his  humble  beginning.  For  this  purpose 
God  has  instituted  the  family  that  parents  might  teach  and 
govern  their  children.  The  parent  is  in  the  place  of  God  to 
the  child.  In  this  primary  form  the  divine  touches  the  human, 
and  awakens  within  it  a  consciousness  of  its  responsibility. 

The  State  which  is  but  the  amplification  of  the  family  gives 
us  a  still  more  enlarged  idea  of  vicegerency.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  this  is  a  power  ordained  of  God,  and  he  that  resisteth 
the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  Civil  government 
as  a  mere  human  expediency  could  never  succeed  in  restraining 
the  wickedness  of  the  wicked ;  it  could  never  secure  to  the 
citizen  the  right  of  life,  of  property  and  of  freedom.  Under 
such  a  government  the  anarchists  in  our  United  States  would 
soon  gain  the  ascendency.  But  the  majesty  of  the  civil  Law 
being  divine,  and  owing  to  the  general  consciousness  of  respon- 
sibility to  God,  it  only  becomes  necessary  in  case  of  an  out- 
break, as  in  Chicago,  to  hang  one  or  two  of  the  culprits,  and 
the  others  will  either  blow  out  their  own  brains  or  submissively 
promise  obedience  to  the  ''  Powers  that  Be." 

The  citizens  must  learn  that  freedom  does  not  consist  in 
throwing  off  the  restraints  of  the  law;  but  in  living  according 
to  its  holy  and  righteous  demands. 

The  principle  of  authority,  as  we  have  it  embodied  in  the 
church,  has  in  these  last  days  become  singularly  unpopular. 
Because  the  principle  has  been  abused !  because  there  have 
been  usurpation  and  oppression,  there  are  many  professedly 
good  men  who  seem  to  think  that  the  more  earnestly  they  write 
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and  speak  against  authority  and  dogroa  the  nearer  thej  ap- 
proach the  truth.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
church  is  a  divine  Institution,  ''  the  very  body  of  Christ,  the 
fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all/'  Accordingly,  the  very 
form  of  the  Lord's  presence  amongst  the  children  of  men. 
S?en  Yoluntary  associations  claim  the  right  to  control,  to  some 
extent,  their  own  members.  They  hold  in  their  hands  the  keys 
by  which  the  doors  are  opened  to  applicants,  and  by  which  un- 
ruly members  are  expelled.  May  we  not  then  expect  that  our 
Blessed  Lord,  in  the  organization  of  His  church,  would  place 
into  her  hands  the  keys  to  open  the  doors  to  believers  and  to 
close  them  against  unbelievers?  Without  such  authority, 
under  Ood,  His  promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  the  church,  could  not  come  to  its  fulfilment. 

The  present  divided  state  of  the  church  is  no  evidence  that 
the  principle  of  authority  has  been  abandoned.  Protestants  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholics  retain  it.  Not  only  the  historical 
denominations  (by  these  we  mean  those  who  have  retained  the 
ancient  creeds),  but  the  sects  also  have  their  officials  clothed 
with  authority  to  exercise  discipline. 

Bnt  the  case  is  too  plain  to  need  discussion.  Science  has 
eertainly  a  great  mission.  As  we  have  tried  to  show,  the  uni- 
verse is  its  field ;  but  whence  has  it  its  credentials  if  it  has 
tftken  the  place  of  authority  ?  Man  desires  freedom,  and  he 
deiires  to  know ;  but  the  first  he  can  only  enjoy  fully  in  Christ, 
wbo  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  and  the  latter  is  only  possible 
in  the  way  of  obedience. 
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THE  FIRST  ADAM  AND  THE  SECOND. 

BT  REV.   CORNELIUS  R.  LANK,  D.D.,  PH.D. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  following  disoassion  admit,  <^^ 
the  one  hand,  that  all  men  are  in  their  present  condition  of  %^^ 
ahd  misery  in  virtue  of  a  relation  of  some  kind  which  they  sasta^  ^ 
to  the  first  Adam ;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  can  be  deliver^^ 
from  the  lost  estate  in  which  they  are  now  found  only  by  beooi 
ing  related   in  some  way  to  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  Jeei 
Christ.  / 

From  these  admitted  facts^  the  question  arises.  What  is  tht 
relation,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  on  which  sat 
momentous  consequences  depend  ? 

I. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  the  first  proposition! 
That  whatever  the  relation  is  which  is  sustained  by  either,  wheth 
Adam  or  Christ,  each  to  his  own,  the  relation  sustained  by  tk  ^ 
other  is  of  the  same  kind. 

For,  first,  they  are  called  by  the  same  name.     The  first  maii^ 
Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  made  s 
quickening  spirit.     The  name  Adam,  as  used  in  this  passage,  is 
not  merely  a  personal  designation,  but  it  also  implies  a  relation 
which    each  one  sustains   to  others.     For  as  we  have   borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  (must  in  order  to  salva- 
tion) bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.     It  is,  therefore,  in  each 
case  a  name  that  implies  a  relation,  and  the  relation  secures  a 
result — the  image  of  him  who  is  of  the  earth  and  of  Him  who  is 
from  heaven. 
188 
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This  argument,  it  is  true,  does  not  go  very  far  towards 
proving  the  proposition,  yet  the  sameness  of  names  involving 
a  relation,  which  is  efficient  in  securing  a  result,  is  suggestive. 

Secondly.  The  relation  sustained  by  the  first  Adam  and  the 
Second,  each  to  his  own,  is  the  same,  because  the  one  is  the  type 
of  the  other. 

The  woid   type  (tottoc)  means  in  the  first  place  a  blow  and 
then  the  mark  left  by  a  blow,  the  impression  being  like  the  thing 
that  made  it.   From  this  general  meaning  of  the  word  came  the 
various  specific  meanings  found  in  common  usage.     The  foot- 
print, for  example,  is  like  the  foot,  the  seal  is  like  the  die,  the 
Btatue  is  like  the  model,  and  the  copy  is  like  the  original   in 
regard  both  to  material  things,  Heb.  8 :  5,  and  to  things  of  a 
^oral  nature,  Phil.  8:  17.     The  one,  therefore,  is  the  counter- 
P&rtof  the  other,  just  as,  using  a  modern  illustration,  the  printed 
'©tter  is  the  counterpart  of  the  type  that  impresses  it.    What- 
^^er,  therefore,  i^  the  relation  sustained  by  the  one,  that  also 
^'^d  for  that  reason  is  the  relation  sustained  by  the  other  ;  the 
^^e  to  all  men  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  sin  and  death,  and 
^*^e  other  to  the  saved  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  death.    For  as  by  one  man  (who  sustains  a 
^^lation  to  all  his  posterity,  such  as  no  other  man  sustains)  sin 
^'itered  into  the  world,  and  death  (all  penal  evil,  the  proof  of 
^udemnation)  by  sin  : — If  through  the  offense  of  one  (as  the 
E>*OQQd)  many  died,  much  more  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift 
^7  grace  (the   righteousness  of  which   is  the  ground  of  justi- 
^cation)  which  is  by  one  Man,  Jesus  Christ,  has  abounded  unto 
^^y, — As  by  the  offense  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
iinto  condemnation,  even  so  (so  not  as  a  fact,  for  then  Univer- 
^m,  a  doctrine  rejected  as  false  by  all  the  parties  to  this  argu- 
ment, would    be    true,  but    in    virtue  of    a   similar  relation 
in  each  case,  so,  also,)  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift 
came  npon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life  : — For  as  (as,  not 
beeaose,  for  that  would  make  redemption  a  matter  of  obligation 
not  of  grace,  but  in  like   manner  as)  by  one  man's,  the  first 
Adam's,  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners ;  so,  also  (in  the 
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same  way)  by  the  obedience  of  one,  the  second  Adam,  shall  mi 

be  made  righteous: 

Therefore,  because  the  first  Adam  and  the  Second  are  cal 

by  the  same  name,  not  becanso  they  are  alike  in  themsel 

(for  in  this  respect  they  stand  in  the  strongest  possible  contra 

but  on  account  of  a  relation  of  some  kind  which  each  sosta 

to  others ;  because  each  one,  in  regard  to  thone  related  to  b 

is  a  type  of  the  other ;  and  also  because  the  one  is  the  groi 

of  condemnation  to  all  men  apart  from  their  own  personal  tra 

gression,  and  the  other  the  ground  of  justification  to  all  belie?( 

viewed  as  such   and   not  as  workers — Therefore  the  relat 

which  they  sustain,  each  to  his  own,  is  the  same ;  and,  beeai 

it  is  the  same,  therefore,  it  is,  that,  As  all  who  are  in  no 

with  the  first  Adam^  one  with  him  in  some  way,  whatever 

is,  die ;  so  all  who  are  in  Christ  in  the  same  way  are  mi 

alive. 

II. 

The  second  proposition  is,  That  the  relation  sustained  by  ' 
first  Adam  and  the  Second,  each  to  his  own,  is  that  of  a  Co 
nant. 

The  first  argument  in  proof  of  this  proposition  is  the  Rec< 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  2 :  15-17  ;  3 :  1-24. 

In  regard  to  this  transaction,  the  1st  remark  is  that 
whole  arrangement  is  one  of  peculiar  solemnity.  The  c< 
mand  was  spoken  directly  by  God  Himself;  The  danger 
which  Adam  was  exposed  was  made  known  to  him  not  by  wo 
only,  but  it  was  also  set  forth  and  symbolized  by  the  Tree 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  And  the  blessing  promi 
was  not  life  merely, — that  is,  all  that  is  implied  in  the  favoi 
God,  for  that  Adam  had  already  by  the  very  fact  of  his  ci 
tion  in  the  Divine  image, — ^but  confirmation  in  life,  beingpla 
by  a  Divine  act  beyond  the  danger  of  sinning,  as  the  e! 
angels  are  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  This 
the  blessing  symbolized  by  the  Tree  of  life.  These  two  Tr 
therefore,  if  not  sacraments,  were  of  a  sacramental  nati 
certainly  as  signs  of  the  danger  to  which  Adam  was  expc 
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tnd  of  the  blessing  promised  to  obedience ;  and  they  were  also 
i  constant  reminder  both  of  duty  and  of  danger. 

2d.  In  this  transaction  are  found  all  the  elements  of  a  Cove- 
DiDt :  The  parties,  God,  of  inherent  right  the  sovereign  Law- 
giver tnd  Judge,  and  Adam,  the  subject  of  law ;  The  duty 
enjoined,  abstaining  from  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree ;  And 
the  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobedience,  Life  and 
Detth,  set  forth  in  words  that  could  not  be  misunderstood  and 
hy  signs  whose  meaning  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  first 
Adam,  therefore,  was  fully  instructed  as  to  his  duty  and  he 
WIS  fuUj  warned  as  to  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

8d.  It  adds  much  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  transaction  to 
consider  that  the  act  forbidden  was  not  wrong  in  itself^  but 
^ODg  only  as  forbidden.  There  was,  therefore,  involved  in  it 
BO  perplexing  question  of  right  and  wrong,  but  only  the  sim- 
ple, single  point  of  duty,  so  presented  that  there  could  be  no 
i&iBtake  as  to  what  the  duty  was,  and  no  possible  place  for  a 
^  of  ignorance.  In  regard  to  other  things  there  might  be 
<ieeeption,  and  there  was ;  but  there  was  no  room  for  deception 
^i  there  could  be  none  as  to  the  one  thing  required :  and  yet 
Adsm  failed,  and  failing  in  duty  and  confessing  failure,  the 
Judicial  sentence — judicial,  for  it  was  professedly  and  in  terms 
on  the  ground  of  transgressing  a  positive  enactment — was  pro- 
itonnced:  ''Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy 
^fe,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee, 
^jing,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy 
^e;  m  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life; 
^nis  also  and  thistles  shall  it  brjjng  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou 
tUt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
Aoi  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it 
Vist  thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
nto."  Here  certainly  are  some  things  beyond  and  in  addi- 
tioo  to  the  mere  natural  relation,  which  Adam,  viewed  simply 
ts  a  rational  being,  sustained  to  God  as  his  Law-giver  and 
Judge. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  from  the  Record,  That  the  first  Adam 
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was  not  left  simply  under  the  law  of  his  nature,  but  that  h 
was  placed  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  God  by  a  special,  positiv 
enactment ;  That  he  was  promised  a  blessinfi^i  confirmation  i 
life,  which  he  could  never  have  obtained  by  any  obedience  h 
could  render  to  the  law  of  his  nature;  because  such  obediene< 
while  it  secures  the  continuance  of  rights  already  possessec 
cannot  confer  additional  rights ;  That  the  sentence  pronounce 
upon  him  was  more  than  pertained  to  the  violation  of  oaturi 
law,  especially  the  death  of  the  body,  the  curse  of  the  groan 
and  the  doom  of  constant,  wearisome  and  exhausting  toil :  an 
it  is  certain  that  God  has  executed  this  sentence  in  all  il 
fulness  of  rigor  and  detail  on  all  the  generations  of  the  pas 
and  that  He  is  still  executing  it  without  any  perceptible  di 
gree  of  abatement.  But  such  a  relation,  namely,  one  whoi 
obligations  can  of  right  be  judicially  enforced,  men  common^ 
call  a  Covenant  relation  ;  and  no  better  name,  none  more  a~ 
propriate,  more  expressive  or  more  scriptural  has  yet  bea 
proposed  to  designate  the  relation  in  which  the  first  Adam  w 
placed  as  an  individual,  and  in  which  he  stood  to  all  men  A 
scending  from  him  by  way  of  ordinary  generation.    . 

The  second  general  argument  is,  what  the  Scriptures  teach 
the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

1st.  The  word  Covenant  is  used  in  this  connection  for  & 
first  time  in  Gen.  15:  18 ;  and  after  this  it  is  used  constant 
until  the  Lcvitical  system  was  established.  In  that  system 
was  the  prevailing  word  until  Christ  came,  and  after  His  coi 
ing  the  use  of  the  same  word  was  continued  throughout  the  Ife 
Testament.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  fact  thi 
the  form  of  God's  dealing  with  His  people  from  the  time  of  Abra 
ham  to  the  close  of  the  inspired  history  was  the  form  of  \ 
Covenant;  and  hence  the  constantly  recurring  phrases — Th 
words  of  the  Covenant,  The  two  tables  of  the  Covenant,  Th 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  The  blood  of  the  Covenant,  The  old  (i 
form  and  administration)  and  the  new  Covenant ;  and  Chri 
is  called  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  and  He  is  Himsi 
said  to  be  given  as  a  Covenant. 
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2d.  In  relation  to  this  Covenant,  (covenants,  in  view  of  its 
many  repetitions  and  renewals  and  of  its  great  variety  in  de- 
tails) the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Mediator  of  a  new 
(Heb.  9 :  15)  and  a  better   (8:  6)   Covenant.     He  is  also  the 
Soretj(7:  22)  of  the  Covenant — that  is,  one  who  confirms  it, 
(Dan.  9 :  27)  by  complying  with  its  terms ;  and,  therefore,  He 
18  able  and  He  does,  in  fact,  guarantee  the  possession  of  the 
blessings  promiefed  in  the  Covenant. 

Sat  8d.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  much  more  in  the  Plan  of 
Salvation  than  the  Mediator  and  Surety  of  a  Covenant.     He  is 
also  Himself  a  party  to  a  Covenant,  the  seed  to  whom,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  His  people,  the  promises  were  made,  Gal.  3 :  16. 
Por  in  the  first  place  He  came  to  do  the  Father's  will  and 
thereby  to  secure  as  an  end   the  salvation  of  His  people ;  and 
He  finished  the  work  given  Him  to  do  by  offering  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  would  take  away  sin,  Ps.  40:  6-8;  Heb.  10:  1-10,  some- 
thing different  from  and  more  valuable  than  the  blood  of  bulls 
&nd  of  goats,  which,  instead  of  taking  sin  away,  was  a  constant 
reminder  that  something   more   was   needed   and    something 
Wtter. 

In  the  next  place,  while  the  89th  Psalm  relates  primarily  to 

I^avid  and  the  72d  to  Solomon,  yet  the  reference  to  David  in 

^«  one  and  to  Solomon  in  the  other  does  not  by  any  means  ex- 

httist  the  fulness  of  meaning  which  the  words  themselves  con- 

^<  For  no  being,  merely  human,  can  receive  all  the  blessings 

pOQtised  to  David,  for  the  reason  that  his  nature  is  too  limited 

^receive  them  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  history,  Solomon  never  re- 

^M  all  the  blessings  predicted,  prayed  for  and  by  implica- 

tiOQ  promised,  nor  a  tithe  of  them.     Such  covenants  could  be 

Bade  only  with  a  being  unaffected  by  the  common  limitations  of 

toifiinity,  and  they  could  be  fulfilled  only  to  a  being  who  had 

nlimited  capacity  for  appropriation ;  and,  as  a  fact,  they  find 

eir  falfiiment  in  Him  and  only  in  Him,  who  was  by  nature 

'  Lord  both  of  David  and  of  Solomon  and  only  by  way  of 

mn  descent  their  Son  (Dan.  7  :  18-14 ;  Luke  1 :  32-33) ; 

H>,  on  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  with  the  reward  promised, 
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it  is  also  true  that  such  suffering  as  the  Messiah  was  to  node 
go  (Ps.  22,  Isa.  ch.  53),  no  mere  human  being  has  the  capaci 
to  experience  or  strength  to  endure. 

Again,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  virtue  of  His  Divine  natn 
and  personality,  was  above  the  obligation  of  the  law  binding  < 
us.  He  was,  therefore,  made  (bom)  under  the  law  for  a  speer 
reason,  namely,  to  redeem  them  who  were  under  the  law,  ai 
He  was  made  so  of  His  own  choice.  For  He  says,  ''I 
man  taketh  it  (my  life)  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  mysel 
I  have  the  power  (the  right)  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  tl 
power  to  take  it  again.*'  Our  Lord,  therefore,  had  an  a 
pointed  work  to  do  in  reference  to  the  law,  namely,  to  satis 
its  claims  of  unchanging  right  and  demand  for  perfect  obedient 
and  also  for  incurred  penalty.  It  was  in  virtue  of  compliant 
with  these  demands  that  our  Lord,  when  near  the  end  of  H 
earthly  course,  claimed  by  way  of  anticipation  the  promised  r 
word :  *^  I  have  glorified  Thee  upon  the  earth ;  I  have  finishi 
the  yrork  Thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  0  Father,  glorii 
Thou^me  with  Thine  own  self  with  the  glory  I  had  with  Tb 
before  the  world  was/'  And,  when  the  work  was  actually  ooc 
pleted,  and  formally  accepted  by  His  resurrection.  His  langoa^ 
to  His  Apostles  was :  *^  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples 
all  the  nations,  and  teach  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoew 
I  have  commanded  you.'' 

From  these  statements  it  is  plain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  t 
second  Adam,  like  His  great  type,  the  first  Adam,  was  not  U 
merely  to  the  law  of  His  nature,  but  He  also  sustained  a  del 
nite  relation  of  subjection  to  the  requirements  of  positii 
law.  Matt.  26  :  36-46  ;  and  on  the  other,  that,  by  the  fnlfilmei 
of  legal  claims,  He  acquired  rights  such  as  no  acts  of  medii 
tion  could  confer:  '^Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  n 
in  my  temptations:  and  I  appoint,  covenant,  to  you  (as  n 
Father  has  covenanted  to  me  a  kingdom),  that  ye  may  eat  ai 
drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones,  judgii 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  Luke  22:  28-30;  Matt.  19:  27-2 

The  covenant  relation  of   the  second  Adam  to  His  peop 
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therefore,  is  sustained  not  merely  by  isolated  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  it  is  a  doctrine  interwoven  with  the  whole  plan 
of  salvation,  the  very  basis  of  His  work  as  the  mediator  of  the 
covenant  of  Grace.  This  view  also  agrees  with  a  multitude  of 
passages  in  which  it  is  re^  resented  sometimes  that  God  saves 
sinners  through  Christ — God  sent  His  Son  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved,  John  3:  17;  through  this  man  is  preached 
unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  Acts  13:  38;  God  hath  not 
appointed  us  to  wraths  but  to  obtain  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  Ist  Thess.  5:9;  and  sometimes  that  Christ  saves  directly 
by  His  own  power — the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  Luke  19 :  10 ;  I  am  the  door :  by  me  if  any 
man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  John  10  :  19 ;  My  sheep  hear  my 
voice,  and  I  know  them  and  they  follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand,  John  10:  27;  Com^  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest, 
Matt.  11 :  28 ;  and  again  sometimes  salvation  is  referred  to 
each  viewed  in  different  aspects  in  the  same  sentence — 2d  Tim.  . 
1 :  8-10,  Tit.  2  :  11-14. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
first  Adam  is  the  type  of  the  second  in  that  they  both  stand  in  sim- 
ilar relations,  because  no  other  consistent  interpretation  can  be 
given  of  Rom.  5:  18,  19;  and  on  the  other,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  first  Adam  there  are  all  the  elements  of  a  covenant — the  prom- 
ise of  a  blessing,  confirmation  in  life,  to  which  he  had  no  natural 
right  and  unattainable  by  any  obedience  he  could  render  to  law 
as  such,  depending  on  his  obedience — and  all  the  solemnities  of 
a  covenant;  and  further,  when  the  analogy  of  God's  dealing  with 
His  people  is  taken  into  the  account  and  the  express  language  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  considered 
that  whatever  arguments  go  to  prove  the  one  are  of  equal  force, 
the  cases  being  similar,  in  sustaining  the  other,  the  evidence  is 
such  that  its  convincing  force  is  not  easily  resisted. 

The  third  argument  is  the  way  this  view  stands  related  to 
certain  other  diverse  yet  admitted  facts. 
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1st.  This  view  enables  us  to  give  a  rational  and  consistent, 
that  is,  a  satisfactory,  explanation  of  two  classes  of  Scriptural^ 
texts  that  have  always  been  considered  as  somewhat  antagonistic, 
namely,  those  passages  that  aflSrm  that  Christ  died  for  all  men 
and  those  that  aflSrm  that  He  died  ppecifically  for  His  own 
people.  As  a  specimen  of  the  first  class,  we  have:  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  John 
1 :  29 ;  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sin,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  1st  John  2:2;  Qod 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  2d  Cor. 
5:19 ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  second,  I  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  sheep,  John  10:  15;  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for 
us,  Eph.  5 ;  2  ;  He  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it, 
Eph.  5  :  25 ;  The  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me,  Gal.  2:  20;  I  came  down  from  Heaven,  not  to  do  mine 

own  will,  but  the  will   of  Him   that  sent  me.     And  this  is  the 

• 

Father's  will  which  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me 
I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last 
day,  John  6  :  38-39 ;  Thou  hast  given  Him  (the  Son)  power  over 
all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast 
given  him,  John  17  :  2 ;  I  pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  the 
world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me;  for  they  are 
thine,  John  17  :  9. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  both  classes,  each  taken  without  regard 
to  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  other,  cannot  be  true  of  the 
same  thing  viewed  in  the  same  aspect  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
meaning  which  the  words  themselves  convey.  For,  if  the  first 
class  is  pressed  without  regard  to  the  second,  it  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation ;  and  if  the  second  class  is 
pressed  without  regard  to  the  first,  the  inference  might  easily 
be  drawn  that  the  work  of  Christ  is  as  limited  in  its  nature  as 
all,  who  are  not  Universalists,  admit  it  to  be  in  its  application ; 
and  yet  each  class  of  passages  is  equally  the  Word  of  God  and 
equally  true.  Each  class,  therefore,  must  be  provided  for,  and 
rfny  system  that  does  not  provide  equally  for  both,  as  fully  for 
the  one  class  as  for  the  other,  is  for  that  reason  false,  certainly 
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•8  defective.     But  both  classes  are  consistent  with  each  other 
to  the  fallest  extent,  when  the  one  is  referred  to  the  work  of 
Christ  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  of  Works  m^de 
irith  the  first  Adam,  and  the  other  to  the  purpose  of  Christ,  as 
the  Head  and  Representative  of  His  own  people,  to  save  all 
those  whom  the  Father  had  given   Him.     The  work,  therefore, 
of  the  second  Adam,  viewed  as  a  satisfaction,  is  general  in  its 
nature,  being  just  what  every  man  needs  and  all  that  any  man 
needs,  Jew,  Greek  or  Barbarian:  but   when  the \ Purpose  of 
Christ  comes  under  consideration,  then  a  place  is  found  for  the 
second  class  of  passages.     For  what  Christ  did.  He  did  as  the 
Head   of  Hi^  people,  and  in  their  place  not  only  to  lay  the 
pound  for  their  salvation,  but  in  order  to  save  them,  a  numer- 
ous seed  to  be  gathered  in  not  from  the  Jews  only,  but  also  from 
^e  Gentiles,  some  out  of  every  kingdom  and  tribe  and  nation 
lender  heaven. 

Secondly.  The  view  here  presented  explains  two  other  facts,  the 
one  of  nature  and  the  other  of  Revelation,  namely, — on  the  one 
^^nd,  the  'obligation  which  all  feel  to  accept  Christ,  because 
"^Q  is  just  what  all  need,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  ac- 
countability for  rejecting  Him,  because  the  rejection  comes  of 
^  sinful  nature,  which  is  the  real  ground  of  the  sinful  choice  I 
*^d  on  the  other,  just  where  the  work  of  Christ,  viewed  merely 
^  a  satisfaction,  fails  in  eflScacy  on  account  of  our  sinful  nature, 
y*«pravity  in  .reference  to  the  estate  in  which  we  were  created, 
^^^lility  in  regard  to  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  to  the 
Si'Me  of  God,  which  nothing  but  God's  grace  can  overcome;) 
^^  tbi^  point  I  precisely  comes  in  that  other  provision  of  the 
^venant  of  Redemption,  namely,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
W  parchased  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  the 
^i^derstanding  and  renew  the  affections,   thus  both  persuading 
M  enabling  us  to  accept  of  Christ  as   He  is  freely  offered  to 
V  in  the  Gospel.     The  obligation,  therefore,  which  all  feel  to 
accept  Christ  comes  from  the  nature  of  His  work  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Covenant  pf  works,  and  the  ability  to  torn  from 
lin  nnto  God  comes  from  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  secured  by  the  Covenant  of  Redemption. 
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Thirdly.  This  view  gives  point  and  meaning  to  the  theologieal 
distinction,  which  all  who  are  not  Universalists,  feel  compelled, 
to  make,  that  the  work  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  the  salvadon. 
of  all  men  without  exception,  and  y^t  that  it  is  in  fact  efficient 
for  the  salvation  of  only  a  part.  Because,  on  the  one  hand„ 
the  satisfaction  of  the  second  Adam  to  the  law  which  condemns 
us  is  sufficient,  because  it  is  a  satisfaction,  as  sufficient  in  ita 
nature  to  restore  all  men  to  the  favor  of  God,  as  the  sifi  of  thfl 
first  Adam  was  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  all ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  Covenant-relation  of  the  second  Adam  secures  thee 
salvation  of  all  those  whom  the  Father  gave  Him. 

These  facts,  therefore,  diverse  in  their  nature  as  biblical 
metaphysical  and  theological,  eich  one  independent  of  the 
other  two,  and  all  admitted  by  all  the  parties  to  the  argument 
are  satisfactorily  explained  by  and  they  all  come  into  line  witk 
the  work  of  Christ  viewed  as  done  in  pursuance  of  a  Covenan: 
with  the  Father :  and  taken  together,  they  are  an  argomen 
that  cannot  be  set  aside  until  some  other  view  is  presented  b] 
whicn  all  of  them  'can  be  reduced  to  one  harmonious  whole. 

Fourthly.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  Covenant-relatioi 
of  the  first  Adam,  and  therefore  also  for  the  same  relation  o 
the  Second,  can  be  constructed  by  comparing  the  doctrine  viewe( 
simply  as  a  theory  with  the  other  theories  that  have  been  pro 
posed  to  account  for  the  admitted  facts. 

In  considering  the  argument  in  this  form  it  is  not  imprope 
to  remark,  1st,  that  it  does  not  require  any  discussion  of  th 
philosophical  question  as  to  the  existence  of  sin  Jn  the  Divin 
government,  or  the  origin  of  evil ;  because  the  existence  of  sii 
is  common  to  all  possible  theories,  because  it  is  the  very  thin^ 
and  the  only  thing  that  renders  any  explanation  necessary. 

2d.  It  does  not  call  for  any  discussion  of  the  metaphysics 
question.  How  can  any  perfect  being,  Man  or  Angel,  commit 
sinful  act?    For  that  each  did  sin  is  a  fact  that  every  tbeor 
must  encounter,  no  one  theory  more  or  less  than  any  other. 

3d.  In  comparing  the  difi'erent  theories,  the  knowledge  o 
Adam  or  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  his  act  in  eating  of  th« 
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forbidden  firait  or  of  its  consequences  on  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity does  not  enter  as  a  determining  element  in  favor  of  one 
theory  as  against  another.  For  on  any  theory  his  knowledge, 
whatever  it  was,  is  the  same,  and  the  evil  conseqaences  of  his 
disobedience  are  the  same. 

4th.  The  real  thing  to  be  accounted  for  is  not  the  fact  that 
ire  are  placed  in  unfavorable  circumstances,  beset  with  diffi- 
calties  and  called  on  to  encounter  obstacles  external  to  our<- 
selves,  but  the  vastly  more  important  fact  that  we  have  all  de- 
rived from  the  first  Adam  a  sinful  nature — that  depravity  in 
moral  agents  of  our  race  now  natural  that  leads  them  all,  with- 
out exception,  to  commit  sin  and  makes  them  the  proper  objects 
of  the  Divine  wrath,  called  in  the  Scriptures  the  carnal  mind, 
which  is  enmity  against  God,  that  is  not  and  cannot  be  subject 
^  His  law.  This  is  the  awful,  mysterious  and  admitted  fact 
Aat  calls  for  an  explanation,  namely,  that  all  men  are  now  by 
nature,  in  virtue  of  their  relation  to  the  first  Adam,  the  enemies 
of  GSt>d,  the  objects  of  His  wrath  and  under  His  curse.  It 
mast,  therefore,  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  real  mystery 
Mid  the  vital  difficulties  lie  in  the  facts  which  all  admit  and  not 
^  this  or  that  way  of  explaining  them.  It  is  no  valid  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  any  theory  that  it  does  not  remove  the  diffi- 
culties that  belong  equally  to  every  other  theory ;  but  it  is  a 
fatal  objection  if  the  proposed  theory,  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
will  not  account  for  the  consequences  which  all  admit  to  de- 
pend on  a  relation  of  some  kind  which  the  race  sustains  to  the 
firat  Adam. 

Among  the  theories  that  have  been  proposed  is 
I.  That  the  first  Adam,  the  natural  head  of  the  race,  set  a 
^^  example,  which  all  his  posterity  have  followed. 

7o  this  theory  the  objections  are :  1st.  That  it  is  self-con- 
^dictory.  For,  while  it  admits  that  every  individual  of  our 
Y*^,  without  a  single  exception,  has  followed  and  is  following 
tho  bad  example,  it  denies,  and  it  is  its  purpose  to  deny,  any 
utortl  tendency  to  evil ;  and  yet  the  evil  nature  must  be 
Msumed  in  order  to  account  for  the  universality  of  evil  acts. 
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For  it  passes  belief  that  all  the  myriads  of  oar  race,  if  thdr 
nature  was  unimpaired  by  sin,  would  aet  persistently  as  if  their 
nature  was  impaired,  that  is,  in  this  one  respect  and  no  other 
they  would  always,  all  of  them,  without  exception,  act  contrary 
to  their  nature. 

2d.  This  theory  is  opposed  to  what  the  Scriptures  teach  of 
regeneration.  For  it  assumes  that  the  admitted  sinful  conduct 
of  the  whole  race  is  the  result  of  habit.  But  a  habit  is  some- 
thing formed,  and  therefore  something  that  can  be  re- 
formed; and,  therefore,  while  Divine  grace  may  be  helpful 
in  overcoming  sin,  it  is  so  as  an  aid,  not  as  a  necessity ;  and  as 
regenerating,  there  is  simply  no  place  found  for  it. 

8d.  This  theory  is  contrary  to  what  the  Scriptures  teach  of 
the  likeness  of  the  first  Adam  and  the  Second.  For,  as  on  the 
one  hand,  we  are  saved  not  by  imitating  Christ,  but  by  believ- 
ing on  Him ;  so  on  the  other,  we  are  not  lost  by  imitating  the 
first  Adam,  but  becausovwe  are  in  some  way  partakers  in  the 
guilt  of  the  sin  he  committed  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 
For  through  (this)  one  trespass  the  judgment  came  unto  all 
men  to  condemnation. 

II.  Another  theory  proposed  to  account  for  the  admitted  con- 
nection between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  present  lost  condi- 
tion of  our  race  is  that  his  sin  was  the  first,  and  for  that  reason 
deserved  special  severity  in  its  punishment. 

In  considering  this  theory  as  an  explanation,  the  first  remark 
is  that  Adam's  sin  was  not  in  fact  the  first,  either  in  the  Divine 
government,  for  Satan  had  already  fallen  ;  nor  under  the  law 
given  to  our  first  parents,  for  Eve  had  committed  two  sins,  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit  herself  and  tempting  her  husband  to  eat  it, 
before  Adam  sinned ;  and  yet  it  was  the  one  sin  of  Adam,  no- 
where in  the  Scriptures  said  to  be  his  first  sin,  not  the  sins  of 
Eve,  that  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woes. 

Again :  Admitting  that  Adam's  sin  was  the  first,  still  the 
theory  fails  as  an  explanation.  For,  1st,  while  it  is  conceded 
that  a  just  penalty  ought  to  be  rigorously  enforced,  the  first 
time  it  is  incurred,  both  because  it  is  deserved  and  in  order  that 
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others  may  fear,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  first  transgression 
onght,  as  the  theory  assumes^  to  be  punished  more  severely  than 
ADJ  subsequent  trangression.  For  in  many  cases  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  first  is  reason  for  lenience ;  because  it  is  the  persistent 
repetition  of  offenses,  not  the  first  offense,  that  shows  always  a 
disregard  of  authority,  and  sometimes  the  defiance  of  authority. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  the 
cise  if  the  whole  matter  were  reversed ;  that  is,  if  it  was  held 
ihit  the  punishment  was  severe,  because  Adam's  sinN^as  not 
the  first.  For  not  only  had  Satan  committed  the  sin  by'whic^ 
he  fell,  whatever  it  was,  but  he  had  become  hardened  in  sin, 
u  shown  by  bis  malignity  in  endeavoring  to  spread  and  confirm 
the  rebellion  he  had  entered  into  against  God,  and  by  th^ 
skill  he  had  acquired  in  hypocrisy,  deceiving  Eve  by  a  lie 
uider  the  guise  of  friendship.  It  was  time,  therefore,  when 
Batto  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  Eve,  and  Eve  in  her  turn  had 
><MX)eeded  with  Adam,  that  is,  when  acts  of  sin  were  becoming 
BODeroas  and  rebellion  against  God  was  spreading,  it  was  time 
to  consider  not  only  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  but  also  its  injurious 
eonseqaences  and  to  punish  trangressors  with  the  utmost  severity 
^t  was  consiatent  with  justice. 

2d.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
i^timent,  but  with  penalty.  It  is  one  thing  that  the  first  sin 
destroys  a  good  reputation  and  thereby  brings  disgrace  and 
i<^ow  on  the  offender  and  on  all  connected  with  him;  but  the 
penalty  of  the  law  (law,  for  it  is  the  special  purpose  of  this 
»*ory  to  deny  any  relation  by  covenant),  as  expressed  in 
^  sentence,  has  regard  only  \o  the  ill-desert  of  the  crime  in 
Itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  security  of  others,  and  it  is  in 
t^  way  concerned  about  the  incidental  effects  of  the  crime  or  the 
focial  condition  in  which  it  finds  the  criminal  or  leaves  him. 

2iL  Neither  one  nor  any  number  of  sins  committed   against 
tbe  law  will  account  for  the  penalty  which  God  has  in  fact  in- 
flicted, namely  a  depraved  nature.     A  single  sinful  act  deserves 
^BDishment,  and  it  also,  of  its  own  nature,  destroys  friendly  re- 
blioos  between  God  and  the  sinner ;  but  sinful  acts  do  not  con- 
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stitute  nature.  Thej  show  what  the  nature  is,  but  they  do 
change  it  into  something  else.  Only  God  can  change  nati 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  just  judge  inflicting  a  desei 
penalty ;  or,  on  the  other,  as  a  merciful  Father  rcgeneratii 
by  the  Almighty  power  of  His  grace. 

4th.  This  theory  affords  no  adequate  account  of  the  fon 
ties  connected  with  the  history  of  the  transaction.  For,  f 
the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  may  be  take 
a  special  warning,  the  Tree  of  Life  is  meaningless  in  regai 
law.  For  obedience  to  law  always  of  itself  and  of  right  sec 
freedom  from  penalty,  but  it  cannot  in  any  case,  however 
continued,  secure  confirmation  in  life ;  and  this  was  the  j 
object  of  reward  held  out  to  the  first  Adam  and  secured  bj 
Second. 

III.  A  third  theory  that  has  been  proposed  to  aoooun 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  on  his  posterity  is  that  the 
is  one,  not  merely  specifically  as  of  the  same  nature,  but 
numerically  in  such  a  sense  that  any  act,  good  or  bad,  of 
first  parents  is  our  act  in  the  same  sense  it  was  their  act. 

To  this  way  of  explaining  the  relation  subsisting  beti 
our  first  parents  and  ourselves  there  are  some  grave  ol 
tions. 

1st.  In  the  first  place  the  realistic  philosophy  on  which 
founded  and  on  the  truth  of  which  it  depends,  is  by  no  m< 
an  axiom ;  for  it  has  been  rejected  by  as  many  as  have  rece 
it,  and  rejected  as  decidedly  and  as  persistently  as  it  has  I 
held.  While,  therefore,  the  philosophy,  as  a  theory,  cannc 
summarily  set  aside  as  false  in  fact,  it  is  yet  true  that  no  8 
factory  evidence  has  ever  been  presented  to  prove  that  the 
in  the  nature  of  things  any  such  thing  as  roundness,  lii 
humanity,  of  which  everything  round,  alive  or  human  is  a  i 
of  existence,  existing  as  an  entity  apart  from  a  particular 
ject  which  is  round,  alive  or  human.  Such  an  existence 
be  assumed,  for  the  assumption  involves  no  self-contradic 
and  it  may  be  useful  as  a  hypothesis,  but  as  a  fact  it  has  i 
yet  been  satisfactorily  proved.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
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aidered  a  safe  foundation  on  which  to  build  until  this  lack  of 
proof  has  been  supplied. 

2d.  Because  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ  the  relation  of  this 

^eorj  to  the  incarnation  and  work  of  Christ  comes  legitimately 

Boder  consideration  in  this  connection.     But  if  Christ  assumed 

Oct  i  particular  human  soul  and  a  particular  human  body,  as 

Aesoal  and  body  of  Moses  or  Elias,  numerically  different  from 

My  other  human  being,  but  took  to  Himself  humanity,  the 

niMtance  of  which  all  human  beings  are  the  manifestation, 

^bieh  is  admitted  to  be  depraved,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to 

understand  how  the  particular  manifestation  of  humanity  in 

Christ  is  not  also  depraved. 

Again :  The  work  of  Christ  being  by  the  hypothesis  like  that 

of  the  first  Adam,  the  fulfilment  of  natural  law,  it  applies  itself 

of  its  own  force  and  virtue — humanity,  the  one  numerical  sub- 

•taaceof  all  men  being  purified  and  exalted  in  the  second  Adam 

M  it  was  contaminated  and  debased  in  the  first ;  and  this  is 

suggestive,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  salvation  of  the  whole 

human  race  by  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  that  apart  from 

^  instead  of  His  obedience  and  His  death ;  and,  on  the  other, 

of  a  physical  change  in  the  substance  of  man, — humanity  — 

which  is  opposed  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  that  regeneration  is 

ftehaoge  wrought  by  the  Holy  Qhost  in  the  properties,  not  the 

nbstanee,  of  the  particular  person  renewed. 

U,  This  theory,  if  admitted,  fails  to  account  for  the  solem- 
'^with  which  the  transaction  with  the  first  Adam  was  sur- 
'^ded:  for  in  any  case  law  secures  immunity  to  the  obedient, 
"^t  in  no  case  can  it  secure  confirmation  in  life.  The  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  therefore,  on  this  theory,  as  in  the  one  just  consid- 
vcd,  ooald  be  at  most  a  warning,  and  the  Tree  of  Life  has  no 
I'    ifQifieaDce  at  all. 

4th.  This  theory  will  not  account,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 

nportanoe  which  the  Scriptures  attach  to  the  one  sin  of  Adam ; 

keaoseyany  one  of  his  sins,  while  he  continued  the  sole  head  of 

tile  raee,  was  as  important  as  any  other.     For  Levi  not  only 

paid  tithes  in  Abraham,  but  he  also  made  the  journey  from 
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Ghaldea  to  Canaan,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namelj,  becai 
he  was  still  in  the  loins  of  his  father  when  that  joarnej  i 
made;  nor  will  it,  on  the  other  hand,  account  for  the  senten 
pronounced  upon  him ;  for  by  the  theory,  the  penalty  woi 
attach  as  certainly  and  as  effectually  without  the  sentence 
with  it. 

6th.  When  these  diflSculties  hare  been  all  disposed  of,  it : 
mains  to  account  for  the  depravity  of  the  first  Adam,  as  the  : 
suit  of  a  single  sin.  For  while  the  theory  will  account  for  t 
depravity  of  all  his  descendants,  if  he  was  depraved,  it  will  i 
account  for  the  depravity  of  Adam  himself.  For  while  it 
true  that  a  single  sin  of  its  own  nature  separates  the  sini 
from  all  friendly  intercourse  with  God  and  places  reconciliati 
beyond  his  own  power,  yet  one  sin  against  law  does  not,  and 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  cannot,  corrupt  the  whole  oatui 
For  it  is  at  most  the  first  of  a  series,  which  can  rise  to  nothii 
higher  than  a  habit,  and,  therefore,  it  can  need  no  change  of 
higher  order  than  a  reformation.  Either,  therefore,  the  fir 
Adam  was  not  depraved  in  nature  by  his  sin,  and  then  we  ti 
not ;  or,  if  he  was  depraved,  then  the  theory  fails  to  reach  h 
case. 

ly.  The  last  theory  that  will  be  considered  is  the  Goveau 
relation  of  the  first  Adam  to  his  posterity. 

In  regard  to  this  theory  the  1st  remark  is  that  it  sets  tl 
promise  and  the  threatening  over  against  each  other  as  eqaa 
the  reward  being  the  greatest  blessing  man  could  receive,  co 
firmation  in  the  favor  of  God,  life ;  and  the  penalty,  the  gret 
est  evil  he  could  suffer,  death,  a  nature  at  enmity  with  God. 

2d.  It  accounts  for  the  fact  that  such  momentous  com 
quences  were  made  to  depend  on  the  doing  or  not  doing  of  wl 
was  not  wrong  in  itself,  but  wrong  only  as  forbidden.  For 
was  not  simply  a  precept  of  law  that  was  broken,  but  the  o 
dition  of  a  Covenant,  on  which  depended  equally  both  the 
ward  and  the  penalty. 

3d.  It  accounts  for  all  the  solemnities  with  which  this  uni( 
transaction  was  surrounded;  for  the  Tree  of  knowledge  i 
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ilso  for  the  Tree  oF  life,  as  symbols  constantly  reminding  our 
first  parents,  both  of  the  evil  to  which  they  were  exposed  and 
of  the  reward  promised ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  great  and 
singalar  importance  the  Scriptures  attach  to  this  one  sin,  be- 
caase  it  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  violation  of  a  Covenant,  and 
therefore  also,  on  the  other,  its  abrogation. 

4th.  It  accounts  for  the  judicial  sentence  pronounced  on 
Adam,  because  there  was  no  natural  connection  between  the 
act  of  disobedience  and  the  particular  form  of  the  punishment; 
and  also  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  on  his  posterity,  be- 
eaase  by  the  Covenant  he  and  his  posterity  were  legally  one. 

5th.  This  theory  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  parallel  which 
die  Scriptures  draw  between  the  first  Adam  and  the  Second, 
the  one  being  a  type  of  the  other  ;  so  that  the  one  sin  of  the 
first  Adam,  because  it  broke  the  Covenant^  is  the  ground  of 
condemnation ;  and  the  one  righteousness  of  the  second  Adam, 
^Qse  it  fulfilled  the  Covenant,  is  the  ground  of  justification. 

The  theory  of  the  Covenant  relation,  therefore,  as  a  theory, 
whether  true  or  false  in  fact,  does  marvelously  well  agree  with 
&II  the  Scriptures  teach  of  the  relation  the  first  Adam  sustains 
^  &II  men,  and  with  all  the  consequences  which  are  admitted  to 
depend  on  a  relation  of  some  kind  which  we  sustain  to  him ; 
AQd  because  it  is  an  explanation,  it  is  an  argument  of  no  small 
wcount  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  according  to  which 
explanation  is  rendered. 

The  objection  usually  made  to  this  view  of  the  matter  is  that 
arrangement  is  founded  on  the  divine  sovereignty  and  not 
OQ  oar  consent.     But  this  objection  is  common,  not  only  to  all 
^6  explanations  actually  given,  but  also  to  all  possible  ex- 
planations.    For,  as  a  fact,  we  were  not  consulted  whether  we 
wonld  be  created  or  not ;  nor,  if  created,  whether  we  would  be 
haman  beings  or  angels ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  our  present 
lost  estate  depends  on  a  relation  of  some  kind  to  the  first  Adam 
to  which  we  never  consciously,  that  is,  to  which  we  never  really 
gave  our  consent.    On  any  supposition,  therefore,  God  of  His 
own  inherent  right  determined  what  the  relation  should  be  be- 
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tween  the  head  of  the  race  and  his  posterity.  Any  objection, 
therefore,  to  the  representative  relation  of  the  first  Adam  made 
on  this  ground  is  invalid ;  because  in  some  form  the  same  ob- 
jection is  found  in  ^  every  possible  explanation.  For,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case^  the  fact  of  creation  depended  solely  on  the 
Divine  will,  and  also  both  the  kinds  of  rational  beings  to  be 
created,  men  or  angels,  and  the  particular  relation  which  beingi 
of  the  same  kind  should  sustain  to  each  other.  Our  approval, 
therefore,  of  any  plan  that  God  has,  in  fact,  adopted  is  neces- 
sary to  its  validity  as  an  enactment  of  the  Diviue  will  no  more 
than  our  consent  to  the  Decalogue  is  necessary  in  order  to  its 
binding  force  as  a  rule  of  duty.  According  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  God  has  only  done  under  the  form  of  a  positive, 
legal  enactmeht  what,  according  to  any  other  theory,  He  has 
done  in  substance,  and  just  as  efficiently  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Nature  of  things.  The  objection^  therefore,  as  far  as  it 
has  any  force,  lies  equally  against  every  explanation;  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  bo  urged  as  serious,  much  less  as  conclusive 
against  any  particular  theory.  The  rationalist  may  deny  the 
alleged  facts  and  hold  that  there  is  nothing  that  needs  any  ex- 
planation ;  but  believers  in  a  Divine  Revelation,  admitting  the 
alleged  facts  as  real,  must  seek  for  some  principle  which  is  at 
the  same  time  true,  and  also  common  both  to  the  way  in  which 
we  are  condemned  in  virtue  of  our  relation  to  the  first  Adam, 
and  justified  in  virtue  of  a  similar  relation  to  the  Second. 

iir. 

From  the  views  here  presented  follow,  as  corollaries,  several 
very  important  conclusions. 

First :  The  Covenant-relation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  de- 
termines the  exact  nature  of  His  work,  namely,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  His  sufferings  and  death  were  penal ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  wer^  pursuant  to  and  in  satisfaction  of  the  judicial  sentence 
pronounced  on  the  first  Adam ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  to  the  precepts  of  the  law  was  not  simply  such 
an  obedience  as  a  perfect  being  renders  spontaneously  to  a  per- 
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fact  law,  but  it  was  also  something  required ;  that  is,  it  was 
obedience  in  discharge  of  an  obligation  legally  assumed,  and 
therefore^  as  assumed,  of  binding  legal  force  and  virtue. 

Secondly:  The  Covenant-relation  determines  the  nature  of 
Justification,  namely,  that  it  is  an  act  in  which  God,  as  a  judge, 
both  pardons  our  sins  and  accepts  us  as  righteous  in  Bis  sight 
on  the  ground  of  the  perfect  satisfaction^  active  and  passive, 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  rendered  to  the  broken  Gove- 
Baat  of  Works. 

TUrdly:  This  Covenant-relation  carries  with  it,  as  a  logical 
MMiity,  and  also  as  an  admitted  fact,  the  direct  and  imme- 
&te  imputation  both  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  Adam's  sin  and 
of  the  merit  of  the  Second  Adam's  righteousness :  the  one,  as 
the  ground  of  condemnation,  and  the  other  as  the  ground  of 
justification. 

These  separate  doctrines,  when  viewed  in  their  relation  to 
systematic  theology,  are  so  related  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together;  and  therefore  those  who  receive  them  as  true  use  each 
one  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  other  two ;  and,  on  the  other 
huid,  those  who  reject  them  are  in  the  right  in  using  each  as  an 
objection  to  the  others.  Indeed,  the  truth  in  regard  to  their 
oonneetion,  both  as  a  matter  of  Biblical  interpretation  and  as  a 
'^^oal  necessity,  is  precisely  as  it  is  put  by  that  prince  ^f 
''^^ilistic  theologians,  Wegscheider,  who  docs  not  feel  under 
^7  obligation  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  but  does  feel  bound  to 
'^ts  their  meaning  fairly,  namely,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
pQUtion  of  Adam's  sin  cum  ductrina  de  expiatione  per  Christum 
P^ta  arctissime  conjungitur:  ^*InstittUwne8,*'  p.  484;  and  yet 
^doctrine  so  decidedly,  not  to  say  scornfully  rejected,  in  the 
^leof  chap,  i.,  part  iii.,  belongs  in  some  sense  to  the  Church 
■oirersal.  It  is  taught  by  the  great  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
iagsborg  Confession  (Hase,  pp.  10,  56,  57,  58) ;  in  the  Apol- 
€ff  (pp.  78,  76,  77,  78,  90,  91, 122, 125,  229) ;  in  the  Articles 
rf  Smalcald  (p.  336),  and  in  the  Form  of  Concord  (pp.  584, 
687,  682-683,  684-685,  687,  690,  694  and  696-697). 
It  is  taught  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches ; 
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in  the  Cate.  Geneve.  (Niemejer^  p.  188),  in  the  Cons.  Tignri 
(p.  192) ;  by  the  Ref.  Church  of  France  (pp.  832-834);  in 
Conf.  Heiv.  post,  (pp.  494-5) ;  by  the  Church  of  Pol^** 
(p.  683) ;  in  the  Formula  Cons.  Helv.  p.  (783-785 ;)  in  the  Bol»< 
mian  Confessions  (pp.  794,  830);  and  bj  the  Prot  Epii 
Churches  of  England  and  America,  Art.  xxxv.  and  the  Secova 
Homily^  Of  the  PaaaioUf  in  the  Second  Book  of  H  omilies,  and  13 
all  in  Europe  and  America  who  adhere  to  the  Westminster  Cova 
and  Catechisms ;  and  it  is  also  taught  by  the  National  Churclm  < 
Holland  in  the  Belgic  Conf.  (Niem.,  p.  874),  in  the  Heidelber 
Catechism  (p.  443) ;  and  in  the  Compendium  and  the  form 
administering  the  Lord's  Supper.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  is 
imputation  both  of  the  first  Adam's  sin  and  the  second  Ada. 
righteousness  inwrought  into  Christian  doctrine  that  even  thos 
fierce  haters  of  the  Calvinistic  name,  the  Jesuit  priests,  who  &r 
as  a  class,  the  most  learned^  the  most  zealous  and  the  ablest  ad^v^^ 
cates  and  defenders  of  Arminian  theology  the  world  has  oversell 
cannot  wholly  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  word  (Council  < 
Trent,  Streitwolf,  pp.  19,  36);  but  they  deny  that  justificatic 
is  sola  imputatione  justitise  Christi,  vel  sola  remissione  peccsi 
torum,  gratia  exelusa  et  caritate,  p.  35 :  and  denying  the  fedoir: 
relation  of  Christ  to  His  people  and  assuming  the  Real 
Philosophy  as  true,  they  hold,  as  by  their  theory  they  ou 
that  the  meritorious  ground  of  justification  is  what  is  in  us, 
is,  that  the  unica  formalis  causa,  the  proximate  ground  of  j 
tification,  est  justitia  Dei;  non  qua  ipse  Justus  est,  sed  ^^ 
nos  justos  fa3it;  qua  videlicit  ab  eo  donati,  renovamur  Spit"*^ 
mentis  nostras,  et  non  modo  reputamur,  sed  vere  justi,  nomio^^ 
mur,  et  sumus,  justitiam  in  nobis  recipientes,  unusquis^S.^ 
suam  secundum  mensuram,  quam  Spiritus  Sanctus  parti ^^ 
singulis  prout  vult,  et  secundum  proprium  cujusque  dispc^^ 
tionem  et  co-operationem,  p*.  25. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  as  the  specific  opposite  of  this  Yt^'^ 
the  Reformers,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  federal  relation  ^ 
the  second  Adam  held  that  the  meritorious  ground  of  justific?^ 
tion  is  the  righteousness  of  Another  :  Sic  utitur  nomine  fid^' 
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ira,  at  testatur  hadc  sententia  Pauli,  Rom.  5:  1,  Justi- 
3X  fide  pacenf  habemus  erga  Deum.  Justificare  vero 
0  forensi  consuetudine  significat  reum  absolvore  et  pro- 
'e jastam,  sed  propter  alienam  justitiam  videlicit  Christi, 
iena  justitia  commanicatur  nobis  per  fidetn.  The  right- 
is,  therefore,  which  is  the  ground  of  justification  is  not 
titia  proprii  operis  ;  but,  as  specifically  opposed  to  it,  the 
tio  aliena  justitise ;  that  is,  it  is  not  our  own  righteous- 
it  the  righteousness  of  another.  Sed  quia  justitia  Christ! 
r  nobis  per  fidem,  ideo  fides  est  justitia  in  nobis  im- 
Q,  not  inherently,  id  est,  est  id  quo  efficimur  accepti  Deo, 
imputationem  et  ordinationem  Dei,  sicut  Paulas  ait, 
:  8,  Fides  imputatur  ad  (in  order  to)  justitiam ;  (Apology, 
p.  125);  and  this  is  the  essential  and  the  historical 
;  in  Protestantism. 

thly:  The  Covenant-relation  of  Christ  to  His  people 
nes'  several  things  in  regard  to  the  Sacraments,  namely : 
at  they  are  the  Seals  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace, 
il,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  mark  to  determine  identity 
ve  notice  of  a  claim;  but  when  two  or  more  parties  are 
y  concerned,  then  a  seal  is  the  evidence  of  the  intelli- 
>nsent  of  the  parties  to  an  agreement,  and  it  implies  a 
[>n  the  part  of  each  to  discharge  the  obligations  mutually 
1.  This  intelligent  consent  of  the  parties  is  the  one 
eally  important ;  and  to  prove  it  is  the  only  real  use  of 
res,  seals,  witnesses  and  acknowledgments;    and  they 

0  this  one  point. 

is  sense  exactly  the  Sacraments  are  seals  of  the  Covenant 
e.  They  make  known  on  the  one  side,  not  by  an  arbitrary 
•r  sign,  but  by  the  use  of  a  Divinely  selected  analogy 

1  the  signs  and  the  thing  to  be  signified,  the  terms  on 
}od  is  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  sinners,  and  on  the 
>ar  consent  to  these  terms,  that  is.  In  the  Sacraments 
presses  His  willingness  and  purpose  to  save  penitent 
lieving  sinners;  and  the  sinner,  on  his  part,  professes  to 
salvation  on  these  terms.  In  this  way  The  foundation  of 
14 
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God  Stan deth  sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweththemthifc 
are  his ;  and  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity.     If,  therefore,  through  the  graoe  of  the 
Lord  Jesas  Christ,  the  sinner  affixes  his  seal  to  the  Govem&t 
already  sealed  of  God,  then  the  transaction  is  complete.  BfeiJ 
time,  therefore,  the  saved  sinner  uses  either  of  the  Sacraments 
he  renews  the  Covenant  on  his  part,  because  the  use  itself  ii 
another  solemn,  deliberate  and  public  declaration  that  he  fiou* 
tinues  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Covenant,  and  that  he  i0 
earnestly  striving  by  the  aid  of  Divine  grace  to  live  a  hfe  of 
faith  and  penitence ;  and  also  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  continue 
in  this  way  until  the  end,  faithful  to  the  performance  of  tH^^, 
duties  assumed,  because  he  has  found  God  faithful  in  making 
good  all  His  promises.     In  the  Sacraments,  therefore,  as  sealu^ 
are  set  forth  both  the  terms  of  salvation  and  our  acceptanee  o^ 
them. 

2d.  If  the  Sacraments  are  seals  of  the  Covenant'  of  Grace; 
and  the  elements  the  Divinely  appointed  symbols  of  the  great 
truths  contained  in  the  Covenant,  then  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  present  in  the  bread  and  wine  neither  as  to  identical 
substance,  as  the  Bomanists  hold,  for  then  they  would  cease  to 
be  symbols  ;  nor  in  the  local  sense  which  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  words  In  Cum  and  Suby  for   that  view  carries  with 
it  the  ubiquity  of  our  Lord's  glorified  body,  but  the  body  and  the 
blood  of  Christ  are  present  representatively,  that  is  Pania  et 
vinum  ex  institutione  Domini  symbola  sint,  quibus  ab  ipso  Dom- 
ino per  ecclesias  ministerium  vera  corporis  et  sanguinis  ejus  com- 
munication non  in  periturum  ventris  cibum  sed  in  seternse  vitse 
alimoniam  exhibeatur.     For  the  elements,  as  symbols,  are  res 
Sanctae  ....  res  significatas   exhibentes,   testimonium    rei 
gestae  prsebentes,  res  tam  arduas  reprsesentantes,  et  mirabili 
quadam  rerum  significatarum   analogia  clarissimam  mysteriis 
istis  lucem  afierentes.     Ad  haec  auxilium  opemque  ipsi  sap* 
peditant  fidei,  ac  jurisjurandi   denique   vice  initiatum  capiti 
Christi  et  ecclesiae  adstringunt.     Niem.  pp.  120-121. 

According  to  this  view,  therefore,  the  bread  and  the  wine  are 
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qrmbols  Divinely  appointed  to  represent  Christ's  body  as  broken 
tod  His  blood  as  shed^^-of  His  death  in  satisfaction  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  the  first  Adam. 

8d.  If  the  Sacraments  are  seals,  then  their  efficacy  is  the 
efficacy  of  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  they  are  efficacious  to  be- 
lievers as  a  means  of  grace  by  the  power  and  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghosty — efficient  not  because  of  the  body  of  Christ 
present  in  the  symbols  either  as  to  substance  or  locally,  but  on 
iccount  of  that  faith  which,  as  intelligent  perceives  in  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ,  set  forth  in  Sacramental  emblems,  a 
satisfaction  to  Divine  justice  for  sin ;  and  as  trustful  appropri- 
ites  to  itself  the  promises  made  to  those  who  rely  wholly  and 
only  on  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance 
with  God. 


IV. 


UNITY  BY  CATASTROPHE. 

BBV.   W.   B.   KRBBS. 

"  That  they  all  may  be  one,''  is  a  petition  in  the  high-priestlj 
prayer  of  our  Saviour.  Whom  does  he  mean  by  **  they,"  a^* 
what  by  "one? '' 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  ehureh.  Christ  pn^ys 
for  the  unity  of  his  followers.     "  Not  for  these  only  do  I  pr»y> 
but  for  them  also  that  believe  on  me  through  their  word.''  This 
distinction  is  to  be  observed.     By  the   church  is  meant  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  composed  of  all  those  who  have  been 
"called  out"  (ecclesia)  of  the  human  race  and  erigraftediato 
Him   by  the  Holy  Spirit   through  the  sacrament  of  Baptism* 
"  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body.**  "  *• 
are    the   body   of    Christ,  and  severally    members  thereof- 
**  In  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body."    '*Tb^ 
body  is  necessarily  one,  has  never  been,  and  never  can  be,  ^^' 
vided.     There  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  praying  for  its  unit^* 

Existing,  how€(Ver,  as  a  society  among  men,  the  church  ir^ 
have  its  external  human  organization;  but  for  unity  even  ^ 
this  direction  the  Saviour  does  not  directly  pray.  Men  m^J 
have  unity  without  one  and  the  same  form  of  government,  a9^ 
they  may  have  one  form  of  government  without  unity.  Th-^ 
human  race  is  one,  though  it  exists  under  diflferent  organiw^ 
tions,  or  human  governments,  in  different  lands.  So  th^ 
church,  which  is  one,  has  its  various  forms  of  external  govern^ 
ment.  External  government  is  necessary  both  for  church  and 
State,  only  because  of  the  in-coming  of  sin.  Had  sin  not  en- 
tered in,  the  human  race  and  the  church  would  have  been  iden- 
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tical ;  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  room  for  any  sort  of 
external  government  whatsoever — all  government  woald  be  in- 
ternal and  necessary.  Such  a  thing  as  a  monarchy  or  a  papacy 
—any  sort  of  vicegerency  of  God  on  earth — could  never  have 
sprung  up.  In  the  fallen  state  of  mankind,  if  the  Saviour,  in 
praying  that  His  followers  might  be  one,  mainly  meant  that 
they  might  live  under  one  form  of  government,  how  easily 
could  he  have  ordained  it,  and  how  gladly  would  they  have  sub- 
mitted ! 

So,  too,  a  nation  may  be  one  in  its  form  of  government,  and 
its  citizens  be  very  much  divided.  Unity  is  found  in  that  State 
only  whete  there  is  a  common  apprehension  by  its  people  of  the 
truth  in  all  directions.  Agreeing  but  in  form  of  government, 
they  may  break  out  on  other  points  in  violent  revolutions, 
^e  Confederate  States  of  America  were  organized  exactly 
according  to*  the  pattern  of  the  United  States.  It  is  for  the 
^i^i^m  of  the  great  spiritual  Commonwealth  that  Jesus  prays 
that  they  may  all  be  one.  In  fact,  the  word  *'  church  '*  is  used 
hot  twice  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  one  of  these  passages  it  is 
•ynonymous  with  "  congregation."  The  other  is,  "  On  this 
'od[  I  will  build  my  church,"  the  only  instance,  according  to 
Ae  record,  of  Christ's  uttering  the  word.  Instead,  he  speaks 
of  those  that  love  Him^  obey  Him,  follow  Him,  believe  in  His 
J^Iy  name. 

Thus  already  we  come  to   see  what  the  ^Divine  Petitioner 
Joeansby  **one.''     He  tells  us  Himself:    ''As  we  are  one." 
How  are  the  Father  and  the  Son  one  ?     Certainly,  in  essence. 
The  followers  of  Christ  are  one  in  essence,  or  they  would  not  be 
Mowers.  How,  then,  can  the  Saviour  pray  for  that  which  already 
^8t8?    If  He  prays  for  their  unity  in  this  sense  at  all,  it 
Bust  be  merely  that  it  may  be  developed  until  it  reaches  the 
perfection  of  divine  unity.     ''  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that 
they  may  be  perfected  into  one."    Nevertheless,  in  addition  to 
this  substantial  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  there  is  an- 
other important  sense,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
the  former,  in  which  they  are  one.     They  are  one  in  deed^  in 
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tDord,  and  in  mU.  ^'  I  do  always  the  things  that  are  pleasing 
to  the  Father.  Whatsoever  things  the  Father  doeth,  these  the 
Son  also  doeth  in  like  manner.  The  words  that  I  say  unto  yoa 
I  speak  not  from  myself,  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth 
his  works.  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me.''  ^^If  I  do  the  works  of  my  Father, 
though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works ;  that  ye  may 
know  and  understand  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  the 
Father."  In  the  same  respects  must  believers  be  one.  '^  One 
as  we  are."  For  this  the  Saviour  prays.  Accordingly,  the  re- 
quirement of  Scripture  is,  "  Be  of  the  same  mind  one  with 
another  according  to  Christ  Jesus,  that  with  one  accord  ye  may 
with  one  mouth  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  All  speak  the  same  thing  and  let  there  be  no  divisions 
among  you,  but  be  ye  perfected  together  in  the  same  mind  and 
in  the  same  judgment." 

Does  this  unity  now  exist  among  believers?  Are  Greek 
Catholics,  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Lutherans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  of  one  mind  in  doctrine  ?  Do 
they  worship  God  with  one  mouth  ?  Do  they  all  speak  the 
same  thing  ?  We  can  almost  hear  the  Apostle  Paul  from  the 
spirit-world  repeat  to  the  church  to-day  the  words  he  once 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  ^^  I  hear  that  there  are  contentions 
among  you.  I  mean  that  each  one  of  you  saith,  I  acknowledge 
Patriarchs,  I  Bishops,  I  am  of  Peter,  I  of  Knox,  I  of  Luther, 
I  of  Wesley,     And  there  is  among  you  jealousy  and  strife." 

Ought  these  things  so  to  be  V  Plain  as  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  be,  there  are  yet  some  who  undertake  to  apolo- 
gize for  this  state  of  division  in  Christendom.  They  say  it  is 
natural  and  desirable  to  have  diversity  in  unity.  And  so  it  is, 
if  it  is  diversity  of  a  normal  kind.  There  is  distinction  in 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  but  such  distinction  as  exhibits  it- 
self in  the  Father  loving  the  Son,  and  in  the  Son  doing  in  like 
manner  what  things  soever  he  seeth  the  Father  do.  Is  this  the 
character  of  the  diversity  that  prevails  among  believers,  when 
they  pride  themselves  each  in  his  own  Denomination ;  when 
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some  sprinkle  and  others  immerse ;  when  some  masticate  the 
body  of  Christ  and  others  *'  ^o  this  "  only  as  a  reminder  of 
Him  ;  when  some  prescribe  and  others  despise  written  forms  of 
worship ;  when^  in  general,  some  believe  and  practice  one  thing 
and  others  the  direct  opposite  ?     A  tree  is  beautiful  in  the  di- 
versity of  its  parts  ;  so  also  is  the  human  body  in  the  diversity 
of  its  members.     But  of  a  very  different  description  is  the  di- 
versity existing  among  members  of  the  church,  when  the  hand 
wants  to  be  where  the  foot  is,  and  the  eye  does  not  regard  the 
ear  as  any  part  of  the  bod  y,  and  the  body  and  the  feet  have  no 
particular  care  for  one  ano  ther.     The  diversities  of  ministra- 
tions and  the  diversities  of  workings  are  all  beautiful  enough, 
but  where  is  the  beauty  in  the  abnormal  diversities  of  Denom- 
inations overlapping,  contending  with,  and  unchurching  each 
other  ? 

Moreover,  there  are  those  who  claim  that  divisions  among 
the  members  are  a  benefit  to  the  church,  as  political  parties 
among  the  citizens  are  a  benefit  to  the  State.  They  restrain 
from  excesses  and  stimulate  to  healthful  rivalry.  This  claim 
is  only  making  the  best  of  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  which,  no 
doubt,  it  is  wise  under  the  circumstances  to  do.  But  if  division 
into  parties  were  necessary  to  keep  Christians  in  moderation 
and  activity,  Christ  would  not  have  prayed  for  their  oneness, 
nor  Paul  have  called  upon  them  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  The  people  of  God  should,  there* 
fore,  never  flatter  themselves  that  schism  is  anything  else  than 
an  evil.  And  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  so  many 
are  praying  and  planning  that  all  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ  may  see  eye  to  eye,  feel  heart  with  heart,  and  act  hand 
in  hand.     How  is  this  desirable  result  to  be  brought  about? 

Can  it  be  accomplished  by  ecclesiastical  negotiation  ?  There 
is  certainly  no  good  reaso  n  why  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies 
should  not  in  that  way  fuse  together,  and  all  the  Baptist,  and 
all  the  Methodist,  and  all  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Episcopal 
perhaps  with  the  Greek  and  Mor  avian — for  some  of  them  are 
kept  apart  by  very  slight  differences,—  but  what  would  be  the 
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result  ?  Each  Denomination  would  be  prouder  than  ever  and 
stronger  to  battle  for  its  own  peculiarities,  and  unity  would  be 
apt  to  be  further  oflf  than  before. 

Some  Denominations  are  eager  for  union,  provided  others 
come  and  unite  with  them.  It  is  not  easy  for  men  to  give  up 
their  views  and  customs,  long  held  and  practiced,  and  perhaps 
handed  down  through  many  generations.  If  it  is  true  that  a 
man  convinced  against  his  will  remains  of  the  same  opinion 
still,  it  is  also  true  that  a  patched-up  platform,  made  up  of 
planks  on  which  all  can  stand,  and  omitting  those  to  which 
any  one  objects,  is  no  bond  of  union  at  all.  Such  an  artificial 
blending  of  all  denominations  would  be  productive  of  no  good' 
for  Christians  would  differ  as  much  as  ever  in  their  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth.  The  coming  together  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  truth  is  the  only  real,  abiding,  and  desirable  union. 

So  that,  after  all,  the  great  question  that  confronts  the  Chris- 
tian world  is,  What  is  truth  ?  Truth  is  truth,  and  it  must  be 
somewhere  among  men,  or  the  gates  of  hades  have  prevailed 
against  the  church.  It  is  possible  for  truth  to  exist  surrounded 
and  mixed  with  error,  but  that  cannot  be  its  normal  nor  its 
eternal  condition.  The  beautiful  and  the  good  cannot  be  fully 
realized  so  long  as  their  fair  and  inseparable  companion  is  thus 
held  in  fetters.  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  has  apprehended 
all  Christians,  but  Christians  have  not  yet  apprehended  the 
truth.  This  is  evident  from  the  different  views  that  obtain 
among  them.  When  opposing  opinions  are  held  on  any  point 
of  doctrine  or  practice,  both  cannot  be  right ;  one  party  or  the 
other  must  be  in  the  wrong.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  agree  to 
ignore  these  differences  and  form  an  external  union,  while 
these  differences  are  still  all  the  time  secretly  cherished.  What 
is  needed  is,  that  every  man,  who  entertains  the  false,  change 
his  mind  and  embrace  the  true.  But  how  is  the  false  to  be 
known  and  eliminated,  and  only  the  true  be  held  ?  Every  one 
is  wedded  to  his  own  peculiar  form  of  belief.  We  know  of  but 
one  way,  and  that  is  by  God  Himself — the  way  of  catastrophe^ 
Has  not  God  made  use  of  this  way  in  the  past  ? 
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A  fearfal  instance  was  the  deluge  in  the  days  oF  Noah.  The 
purpose  of  God  in  this  case  was  to  rid  the  earth  of  the  corrup- 
tion that  was  in  it^  and  offer  the  race  another  start.  The  wick- 
edness of  man  was  great,  and  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  In  vain  did 
divine  mercy  strive  to  bring  men  to  repentance.  Noah^  by 
building  the  ark  in  their  presence — perhaps  even  by  their  aid 
— was  unto  them  a  preacher  of  righteousness  for  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Had  they  repented  in  the 
mean  time  and  turned  from  their  evil  ways,  as  later  the  Nine- 
vites  did  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  to  the  salvation  of  their 
city,  perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  flood,  and  the  ark  would 
not  have,  been  finished.  But,  persevering  in  their  unholy 
thoughts  and  wicked  ways,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  dreadful 
catastrophe,  brought  about  directly  by  the  hand  of  God.  All 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened,  and  every  man  but  eighty  and  every 
beast,  and  creeping  thing,  and  fowl  of  the  air,  was  destroyed 
from  the  face  of  the  ground. 

This  by  flood.  By  fire,  God  accomplished  his  purpose 
upon  the  wicked  cities  of  the  Plain ;  by  the  sword,  upon  the 
iniquitous  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  another  instance  of  catas- 
trophe, wonderful  to  contemplate.  The  prejudices  of  Christian 
Denominations  for  their  own  peculiar  practices  and  doctrines 
are  not  stronger  than  were  those  of  the  Jews  for  theirs.  At- 
tachment to  Moses  and  the  law  was  in  their  blood.  But  the 
time  came  when  the  shadow  had  to  be  displaced  by  the  sub- 
stance, Judaism  to  be  advanced  into  Christianity.  Christ  and 
His  apostles  proclaimed  the  new  Way;  but  no  man  having 
tasted  old  wine  straightway  desireth  new,  for  hesaith  the  old  is 
better.  The  Jewish  nation,  as  a  whole,  clung  to  the  old,  not- 
withstanding the  appearance  among  them  of  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  Son  of  God  Himself  in  human  form.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  holy  life  of  Jesus, 
His  supernatural  birth,  His  powerful  resurrection,  His  glorious 
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asoension,  His  divine  teachings,  His  wonderful  miracleSy  ir» 
all  in  vain.    How  wefe  their  prejadioes  to  be  overcome, 
their  attachment  to  the  temple  and  to   its  sacrifices  brok 
By  a  dreadful   overthrow — the  destruction  of  their  city 
sanctuary,  the   centre   of  their  faith  and  hope,  with   all 
attendant  horrors.     Then  was  there  great  tribulation,  such 
had  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  then ; 
nor  ever  shall  be.     Thousands  of  them  were  forced  by  the  l0| 
of  events  to  forsake  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  fall  in  w 
the  new  Way  proclaimed  by  the  apostles.     And  although  th 
are  to-day  about  eight  millions  of  Jews  in  the  world,  yet. 
they  merely  a  ''  remnant ''  and  living  witnesses,  by  their  pi 
ent  dispersion  and  persecution,  of  the  great  catastrophe. 

Profane  history,  too,  all  along  its  course,  exhibits  the  wo'Sc^X 
ing  of  this  principle  of  divine  sovereignty.     Yea,  it  looka       ^u 
if  all  things,  celestial  as  well  as  terrestrial,  must  submit  to      Mta 
power.     Does  not  the  science  of  Geology  teach  that  the  eikr  ^ 
itself  has,  in   the  millions   of  years  of  its   existence,  pas4S^ 
through  great  changes,  having  its  long  periods  of  repose,  ^ca^sh 
with  its  own  peculiar  form  of  inorganic  or  organic  being,  fl^nd 
separated  from  each  other  by  mighty  throes  of  nature,  wlii^ 
completely  overturned  the  old,  and  introduced  a  new  order     ^^ 
things?     And   from   analogy   may   we   not    think   the  sw^tM^^ 
thoughts  of  other  planets  and  other  worlds?    The  question       ^ 
often   discussed,    whether  they   are    inhabited    by   intellig^  "^'^^ 
beings.    Suppose  intelligent  beings  in  some  part  of  the 
verse  discussing  this  question  with  respect  to  our  own 
The  answer  would  plainly  depend  upon  the  period  of  tim 
Six  thousand  years  ago  it  would  have  been  No ;  now,  it  wo 
be  Yes;  and  again  in  some  thousand  years,  when  it  and  tk^^ 
works  therein  shall  have  been  burned  up  (not  annihilated),  th>  -^ 
answer  will  be  No.    May  not  the  innumerable  worlds  revolviiij 
in  space  be  some  in  one  of  these  three  periods  of  a  similar 
experience,  and  others  in  another  ?   They  too  then  have  theirs 
catastrophes. 

So  in  like  manner  catastrophe,  in  some  form  or  other,  cai 
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^6  epochs,  great  or  small,  by  which  the  course  of  history  is 
turned  from  one  channel  or  direction  into  another.     Our  own 
<^untry,  with  a  past  of  but  little  over  a  century,  has  felt  the 
power  of  this  law.      It  was  by  a   perilous  war  that  it  first 
sprang  into  existence.     But  the  late  civil  strife  furnishes  per- 
haps the  most  striking  instance  of  catastrophe  for  moral  ends 
^n  modern  times.     For  moral  ends  we  say;  for  pre-eminent 
^moDg  the  results  of  that  great  clash  of  arms  stands  forth  the 
abolition    of  slavery.     This   was   an  institution   wonderfully 
^und  up  with  the  Southern  heart,  defended  at  first   by  the 
^^gic  of  statesman  and  theologian,  and  at  last  by  the  sword  of 
^Q  soldier.     But  all  in  vain.     It  was  the  divine  purpose  that 
^^e  institution  should  be  abolished.     By  what  a  dread  catas- 
^I'ophe  this  end  was  accomplished,  let  the  lives  that  were  sacri- 
ficed, the  homes   that   were  broken   up,  the   money  that  was 
^Peut,  be  the  fearful  witnesses.     Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  sur- 
^Qiider  at  Appomattox,  the  newspapers  of  the  South  were  san- 
S^ne  and  defiant;  but  when  the  sword  of  Lee  was  handed  to 
^^ant  their  hopes  were  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  by 
^^o  logic  of  events  they   were  at  once  convinced  that  slavery 
^^tcr  all  is  neither  defensible  nor  desirable. 

7he  church  as  well  has  had  an  experience  in  this  respect  alto- 

S^ther  similar.     It  was  born  of  persecution.     The  blood  of  the 

^^rtyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church.     The  sword,  the  gibbet, 

^*^e  dungeon,  wild  beast,  and  fire,  used  for  its  extirpation,  were 

^^ans  of  its  purification  and  spread.    Relieved  from  these  out- 

^^4e  dangers,  its  existence  was  jeopardized  by  no  less  a  danger 

from  within — ^its  own  corruption.     Then   came  with  violence 

^i^e  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.     To  correct  the  evil 

^  the '^ head  and  members"  peacefully,  in  vain  was  council 

^ter  council  called,  in  vain  did  reformer  after  reformer  rise. 

leather  himself  thought  to  do  it  quietly ;  but  the  break  had  to 

tome.    Subjects  of  the  same  kingdom  had  to  rise  against  each 

<^W,  the  sword  of  princes  had   to   be  drawn,  blood   had   to 

^1;  flow.    Think  of  the  calamities  of    the  Thirty  Years' 

^vb  Germany,  the  terrors  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  in  Eng- 
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land,  the  sufferings  of  the  Netherlanders  under  General  Al 
the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  in,  France  and  the  oraelt: 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Bj  a  catastrophe 
violent  did  the  church  stand  forth  in  its  Protestant  forii|.  ^ 
reaction  was  healthful  to  the  church  even  in  its  Roman  fo-: 
inasmuch  as  being  shorn  of  some  of  its  abuses,  it  ia  in  a  bet 
condition  since  the  council  of  Trent  than  before. 

Without  calling  up  other  examples,  it  is  to  be  noticed  't 
the  remedy  is  in  a  prominent  particular  suited  to  the  disei 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Christians'  see 
eye  to  eye  is  prejudice.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  ask  ; 
question,  Why  am  I  a  Presbyterian,  a  Lutheran,  an  Episooj 
lian,  a  Baptist,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Heathen  ?  In  each  eae 
notwithstanding  the  different  labored  replies,  the  true  answi 
with  respect  to  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred,  is,  3 
cause  I  was  so  born.  Had  I  been  born  a  Mohammedan,  I  cotC 
give  unanswerable  reasons  of  the  superiority  of  Islamism  i 
Christianity.  Had  I  been  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  papa 
church,  I  would  accept  the  consecrated  wafer  as  the  veritab 
body  and  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord ;  an  Episcopalian, 
would  consider  only  those  legitimate  members  of  the  chare 
upon  whose  heads  have  been  laid  the  hands  of  a  bishop  of 
visible  apostolic  succession ;  a  Baptist,  only  those  who  hai 
been  wholly  immersed  in  water.  If  I  differ  from  my  neighb( 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  be  in  the  wrong,  and  must  ther 
fore  make  a  change,  I  am  so  biased  by  my  antecedents  and  e 
vironments,  that  no  argument  nor  external  compromise  will  ( 
vest  me  of  error  and  induce  me  to  join  with  him  in  hearty  coi 
munion.  If  he  be  in  the  wrong,  the  difficulty  will  be  on  I 
side.  What  is  to  decide  between  us  ?  What  but  some  divii 
interposition  in  the  way  of  catastrophe,  by  which  all  that 
dross  or  mere  matter  of  tradition,  in  him  or  me,  or  in  both|  w 
be  as  chaff"  before  the  driving  wind.  There  is  no  gun  so  pote 
as  catastrophe  to  shatter  the  walls  of  prejudice. 

Take,  for  example,  the  doctrines  of  election  and  of  mac 
free  agency.  Either  the  one  is  true  and  the  other  false,  or  ea. 
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has  an  element  of  the  truth  with  a  mixture  of  error.     Now,  in 
any   of  these  contingencies^  some  external  irresistible  force  is 
required  to  eliminate  the  false  and  establish  the  true.     In  a 
wave  of  brotherly  love,  two   preachers— one   a  Calvinist,  the 
other  an  Arminian — united  in  one  congregation,  merely  com- 
promising their  differences.     All  things  went  on  merrily  until 
one  day  the  former  preached  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
denounced  those  who  rob  Him  of  that  divine  prerogative  by 
scribing  man's  salvation  to  his  own  will.      The  latter  also 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  de- 
noancing  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees  as  a  thing  most  horri- 
ble.    So  the  compromise  bubble  burst,  and  again  there  was 
schism  and  sect.     Such  a  divine  interference  is  needed  as  to 
compel  them  to  think  and  feel  alike  on   this  now  perplexing 
question.      So  it  must  be  between   the  Churchman  and  the 
"Pietist.     They,  too,  resolved   to   forget   their   differences   and 
^^te  in  one  external  body.     All  went  smoothly  enough  until 
one    day   a  sinner   presented   himself  for   admission.     '^  Tou 
^uet  be  baptized  and  confirmed,"  said  the  one,     *'  No/'  said 
™e  other,  "  not  until  you  experience  a  change  of  heart."    And 
^■^o    contention  was    so    sharp  between  them  that  they  went 
••Under  farther  than  they  were  before.     If  the  one  is  right, 
^he    other  needs  a  shaking  up ;   if  there  is  something  of  the 
^•Ise  in  each  one,   both  need  that  divine  concussion.       An 
'"Episcopalian  and  a  Presbyterian  determined  to  form  a  union, 
•^d  agreed  to  govern  their  church  after  the  ma  nner  of  apostolic 
^Haes.  "  We  must  have  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,"  said 
^*^o  one.     *'  Not  quite  so  fast/'  said  the  other,  '*  for  bishops  and 
P^osbyters  were  one  and  the  same.''     If  there  is  ever  to  be  one 
^t*tiQ  of  government  for  the  church  on  earth,  what  but  a  voice 
'^oiKi  heaven  can  bring  it  about  ?     A  liturgical    and  a  free  wor- 
^^pper  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  not  to  adore  the 
^*Uio God  in  a  style  so  separate.     Accordingly,  they  attended 
^^ch  other's  service  for  a  while.     At  last  whispered  the  one, 
^our  service  is  rather  dry  and  insipid/'     ^'  Just  as  yours  is 
^^^al  and  lifeless^"  retorted  the  other.     And  from  that  day 
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each  one  attended  only  his  own  place  of  worsh  ip.  Sarelj" 
mighty  power  must  work  them  up  before  they  oaa  anite  in  ii 
worship  of  the  heavens. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  catastrophe  is  the  use 
means  of  effecting  changes  or  turns  in  history  and  formi 
epochs.  Some  denominations  may  legitimately  boast  of  a  rig 
to  exist  because  they  have  not  sprung  up  in  a  night  like  mui 
rooms,  but  are  the  product  of  a  long  line  of  events  reachi 
back  to  even  apostolic  times.  They  are  called  histori 
branches  of  the  church.  And  doubtless,  as  a  general  rala 
is  not  right  for  any  one  to  leave  the  branch  in  which  he  ^ 
born,  the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  go  into  another.  A  nc 
ought  to  stay  where  Providence  puts  him  until  Provide] 
removes  him.  Well,  but  in  that  case  how  will  the  chares' 
ever  come  together  ?  Must  not  each  denomination  be  tra» 
itself — true  to  its  history?  Has  not  each  one  a  special  work 
do — a  special  element  of  the  truth  to  develop  ?  Just  so.  3 
when  each  has  accomplished  its  mission,  then  history  is  ripe 
a  change  or  turn  in  its  course,  and  this  change  is  brought  abo 
by  catastrophe.  It  is  God's  way  of  dealing  with  men.  B 
for  sin,  a  more  peaceful  and  gradual  method  would  perhaps  I 
natural.  If  man  had  not  rebelled,  the  Son  of  God  might  st 
have  become  incarnate  to  quietly  elevate  his  nature,  but  thei 
would  then  have  been  no  room  for  the  violent  catastrophe  < 
the  cross.  The  fearful  invasions  of  barbarians  brought  to  i 
end  the  old  order  of  things  in  the  world's  life,  and  introduced  tl 
marked  characteristics  of  the  medieval  age.  These,  after  yeai 
of  preparation,  were  turned  into  the  channel  of  the  modern  aj 
by  the  revolutionising  power  of  printing,  gunpowder,  the  marinei 
compass,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  by  the  Turkish  ca] 
ture  of  Constantinople  and  the  Reformation  of  the  Christii 
Church.  By  catastrophe  kingdom  after  kingdom  has  been  d 
stroyed  and  empire  has  marched  from  country  to  countr 
What  but  this  divine  method  will  likely  be  brought  to  bear  i 
compel  the  people  of  God  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  the  apprehensic 
of  the  truth,  and  thus  break  down  the  divisions  that  now  ms 
the  beauty  and  diminish  the  strength  of  Zion. 
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What  form  it  will  take,  or  of  what  nature  it  will  be,  or  when 
it   will  appear,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reason.      ,WiIl  it  be   by 
war,  **  the  war  of  the  great  day  of  God,  the  Almighty,  in  the 
place  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  '  Har-Magedon  V  "    Will  it  be 
^  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord's  mouth  and  by  the  manifestation 
of  his  coming?"     Will  it  be   ^^by  famines  and  earthquakes 
in  divers  places,  by  great  tribulation,  such  as  has  not  been  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world — by  the  darkening  of  sun  and  moon, 
the  falling  of  stars  and   shaking  of  the  powers  of  the  hea- 
vens?'*     Will    it    be    by  the  angel    coming  down    out    of 
heaven,  laying  hold   of  the  dragon,   the   old  serpent,  which 
18  the  Devil  and  Satan,  binding  him  for  a  thousand  years — 
during  which  millenium,  such   as    worshipped  not  the  beast, 
iieither  his  image,    and   receiyed   not    his  mark    upon  their 
forebead  and  upon  their  hand,  and  the  souls  of  them  that  had 
*^^eu  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of 
^3t>d,  shall  live  and  reign  with  Christ  ?     Or,  will  it  be  by  fire, 
^^ming  the  heavens  to  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  dissolving 
^e  elements  with  fervent  heat  and  burning  up  the  earth  and 
^6  works  that  are  therein  ?    No  one  now  can  tell. 

His  then  the  church  itself  nothing  to  do  in  bringing  about 
^be  unity  of  her  members  ?  Has  she  nothing  to  do  but  stand 
^U,  like  Israel  of  old  on  the  Red  Sea  shore,  and  see  the  salva- 
^onof  Qt)d?  Nothing,  except  in  the  way  of  preparation. 
^  the  two  factors  of  history,  God  and  man,  this  is  about  all 
^'^^  Utter  can  do  in  the  great  events  that  form  its  epochs.  The 
^<^ildren  of  Israel  marched  to  the  shore,  but  God  divided  the 
^^ters.  As  there  were  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  so 
^ere  may  be  unifiers  before  the  Unification.  There  is  appar- 
^tlj  no  tendency  to  further  division ;  that  itself  is  a  prepara- 
^<>n.  So  also  is  ceasing  to  apologize  for  the  divided  state  of 
^^vistendom,  as  well  as  to  discourage  the  church  by  creating 
^Ise  kopes  of  peace  and  making  futile  attempts  at  external 
^oiion;  cultivating,  in  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of  forbearance 
^th  those  who  differ  in  doctrine,  form  of  worship,  or  govern- 
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ment ;  coming  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  evangel- 
ization of  neigr  home  and  foreign  fields;  and  praying  for  the 
millenial  day  of  union^  after  the  example  of  the  Master,  ^'  that 
they  all  may  be  one." 

9 
\ 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem : 
They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls, 
And  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.*" 

LlTTL«STOWK,  Pa. 
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SCIENCE  VINDICATING  REVELATION.* 

BY  BEV.  SAMUEL   Z.  BEAM,  A.M. 

'^  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  together  constitute  the  one 

System  of  God."    Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  in  his  work,  written 

mboTit  forty  years  ago,  undertook  to  prove  the  above  quoted 

proposition,  and,  we  think,  he  succeeded.     In  his  book  he  gave 

^ressioQ  to  the  opinion   that  at  some  future  time  Science 

wonld  fall  in  with  the  teachings  of  Revelation,  and  that  by 

their  united  testimony,  men  would  be  able  to  see  that  Nature 

and  the  Supernatural  have  their  existence  from  the  same  divine 

source. 

Beading  his  book  now,  in  the  light  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments, in  the  sphere  of  Science^  one  feels  almost  like  saying 
tl»t  he  utterbd  a  prophecy. 

His  book  was  written  at  a  time  when  scientists  were  floun- 
dering in  a  maze  of  theories,  and  indulging  in  a  host  of  fancies 
ooDcerning  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  in  the  natural  world, 
sod  ignoring  or  denying  the  existence  of  the  Supernatural.    As 
the  Sapernatural  persisted  in  intruding  on  their  minds,  and  in 
demanding  a  recognition  by  unwilling  naturalists,  the  theory  of 
'^  spontaneous  generation ''  was  invented  to  account  for  the  ex- 
isteace  of  life,  without  the  intervention  of  a  personal  intelligent 
Cause  or  Author.     It  is  very  clear,  of  course,  that,  if  God  is 
blotted  out  of  existence,  pure  naturalism  will  have  free  play 

*  Tbe  writer  of  this  paper  is  indebted  for  some  of  hia  views  to  *'  Natural 
Jmw  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  by  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F,G.S.  Pub- 
fiahed  by  John  B.  Alden,  New  Tork,  1887. 
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and  clear  sailing,  axid  intelligent  beings  will  be  delivered  from 
the  uncomfortable  situation  of  accountability.  And  if  it  ctf 
be  proven  that  life  is  spontaneously  evolved  from  mttttfi 
through  some  inherent  power,  by  which  its  molecules  ar< 
brought  into  such  peculiar  juxtaposition,  and  mutual  contact 
and  motion,  as  to  generate  life,  the  necessity  for  an  intelligea 
Creator  will  be  obviated  and  removed. 

At  the  time  of  whjch  we  speak,  Biology  had  not  attained  it 
position  among  the  recognized  branches  of  Science,  nor  demon 
strated  from  the  standpoint  of  Science^  the  now,  generally  a< 
knowledged  truth,  that  life  is  not  inherent  in  matter  or  in  aP 
way  derived  from  it,  but  is  a  power  coming  down  from  abov^ 
and  exalting  matter,  by  its  touch,  into  vegetal  and  animil  9 
ganizations.  This  truth  is,  of  course,  not  new,  it  was  knov 
and  taught  by  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  long  ag* 
ago,  and  was  believed  by  Bible  students  as  a  fact ;  only  it  hi 
not  been  demonstrated  as  a  scientific  fact ;  and  hence  scientiB 
were  unwilling  to  accept  it  until  it  could  be  proven  by  expel 
ment  in  the  sphere  of  Science.  This  age  of  Science  needed  n€ 
evidences,  from  its  own  standpoint,  of  religious  truths,  before 
could,  or  would,  accept  the  facts  of  revelation.  Many  regard* 
faith  in  an  unseen  world  as  a  superstition,  because  it  rested  * 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  without  Scientific  proof.  Thus, 
order  to  satisfy  this  demand,  new  statements  of  Christian  tm 
must  be  made  and  clothed  in  language  adapted  to  the  chang' 
state  of  the  world.  In  fact  such  restatements  have  been  nec< 
sary  many  times  in  the  past,  and,  doubtless,  will  be  required 
the  future ;  for  the  theology  of  no  age  is  perfectly  adapted 
the  requirements  of  ages  that  follow.  Revelation  and  religifl 
are  always  the  same.  But  human  apprehension  of  them 
constantly  changing.  Every  advance  in  Scientific  and  aecuL 
knowledge  demands  a  similar  advance  in  the  statement  of  r 
ligious  truth,  if  that  truth  is  to  be  apprehended  and  appropriat 
in  each  succeeding  age.  But  it  is  a  mark  of  the  inexhaustil 
truth  of  Revelation,  that  in  every  age,  it  has  afforded  mater 
in  abundance  for  such  new  statements,  such  as  were  needed  1 
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les.  In  the  childhood  of  mankind  the  truth  oould  rest  in 
itj  alone,  bat  as  man  approaches  his  manhood,  he  de- 
evidence  suited  to  the  advanced  position  of  mind.  But 
[aally  true,  that  the  deeper  the  human  mind  has  pene- 
into  the  profound  depths  of  divine  Revelation,  the  more 
en  found  its  richness  in  yet  undiscovered  truths  still 
down.  And  even  Science  has  now  proven,  that  when- 
discovers  a  new  truth  in  its  own  field  of  research,  it  has 
iticipated  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  who  make  no  pre- 
8  to  anything  like  scientific  attainment.  But  on  the 
7  they  wrote  from  divine  inspiration.  They  wrote,  not 
:h  Science,  but  religion  ;  yet  anything  they  incidentally 
iceming  nature,  always  turns  out  to  be  correct,  when 
iy  after  faithful  and  conscientious  consideration,  discovers 
ith.  The  history  of  Geology,  in  its  relation  to  the  first 
rs  of  Genesis,  a&brds  a  complete  illustration  of  this, 
rears  of  profound  research  among  the  rocks  and  strata  of 
rth,  and  the  fossil  remains  preserved  there  for  untold 
geologists  have  discovered  that  Moses,  after  all,  was 
lad,  therefore,  his  statements,  made  ages  before  Science 
^er  heard  of,  have  been  completely  vindicated,  by  the 
cience  which  was  expected  to  refute  them, 
now.  Biology,  a  comparatively  new  Science,  has  discov* 
7  actual  experiment,  tried  over  and  over  again,  by  the 
t  tests,  that  Life  is  not  a  spontaneous  generation  of  mat- 
)duced  by  any  play  of  its  molecules  upon  one  another, 
therefore,  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  Scientists,  that 
i  substance  higher  than  matter,  and  that  there  may  be  a 
of  existence  above  the  mere  life  of  nature,  a  world  of 
independent  of  matter,  and  far  transcending  anything 
covered  by  Empiricism.  It  has  been  found  by  an  ex- 
lon  of  protoplasm,  that  the  embryo  of  all  living  beings,  in 
nitive  stages,  as  far  as  experiment  in  such  a  delicate 
can  determine,  is  precisely  the  same.  The  most  acute 
rs  have  not  been  able  to  detect  the  slightest  particle  of 
ce.     Chemically,  in  this  first  stage  of  existonce,  man. 
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and  the  animal^  the  insect  and  the  vegetable  are  the  uiD^ 
Whatever  difference  there  is,  is  invisible,  and  eludes  the  cloeai 
scrutiny.  It  is  admitted,  now,  to  consist  in  the  kind  of  Lil 
which  animates  it,  and  it  can  only  be  known  by  its  result 
This  fact  alone  suggests  the  truth,  that  matter  cannot  be  tb 
basis  of  life,  since,  if  it  was,  there  is  no  indication  in  themft 
ter,  of  itself,  to  show  why  there  should  be  different  kinds « 
life,  springing  from  a  substance,  which  is  chemically  the  saic 
in  all. 

The  Scientists  also  inform  us  that  the  continuance  of  Lif 
in  any  order  of  organized  beings,  is  conditioned  on  its  pow 
of  adaptation  to  its  environment,  so  that  only  in  the  degn 
that  an  organism  corresponds  with  its  surroundings  can  it  I 
said  to  live  :  and,  just  in  as  far  as  it  fails  so  to  correspond, 
is  dead.  Here  again  we  find  Science  coming  into  harmony  wi 
the  assertions  of  Moses,  written  more  than  three  thousai 
years  ago.  See  Genesis  1  :  20-31,  where  every  vegetabl 
animal,  bird,  insect,  is  ''after  its  kind,"  man  following,  to  coi 
plete  the  whole  series,  and  made  a  ^'  living  soul "  by  the  I 
breathing  of  the  breath  of  God.  The  same  truth  underli 
the  statements  of  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  15 :  39,  where  he  speiu 
of  the  different  kinds  of  *^  flesh  "  belonging  to  different  kin 
of  organized  beings.  He  evidently  regarded  the  several  kin 
of  flesh  as  determined  by  the  life  that  animates  them.  Aj 
more  than  this,  as  far  as  we  apprehend  the  teaching  of  t 
Bible,  it  assumes  everywhere,  that  living  beings  must  ads 
themselves  to  their  environment  in  order  to  live. 

But  Scientists,  basing  their .  conclusions  on  the  above-natn 
facts  which  they  have  discovered,  have  now  declared  tk< 
ability  to  define  Eternal  Life.  In  performing  this  hithei 
impossible  scientific  feat^  they  need  only  to  imagine  the  natuJ 
law  with  which  they  are  so  familiar,  to  extend  its  influec 
over  into  eternity,  and  operate  there  in  the  same  way  that: 
does  here  in  nature.  If  a  life  there  can  adapt  itself  and  o 
respond  with  its  eternal  environment,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
80  doing,  it  can  preserve  itself  eternally,  and  so  it  will  bec<^ 
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an  eternal  Life.  The  definition  of  Eternal  Life  proposed  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  as  follows :  "  Perfect  correspondence 
woald  be  perfect  Life.  Were  there  no  changes  in  the  environ- 
meDt  bat  such  as  the  organism  had  adapted  changes  to  meet, 
md  were  it  never  to  fail  in  the  efficiency  with  which  it  met 
them,  there  would  be  eternal  existence  and  eternal  knowledge.'"*" 
This  definition,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  scientifically  con- 
sidered, is  only  hypothetical,  and  does  not  ascend  to  the  idea  of 
the  Supernatural  or  the  Spiritual  world  at  all.  Professor 
Drummond,  indeed,  regards  this  scientific  definition  of  Eternal 
Life,  as  essentially  in  agreement  with  the  words  of  Christ, 
''  And  this  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  f  ^^^  ^^^ 
Spencer,  according  to  Professor  Drummond,  nowhere  intimates 
that  he  has  discovered  a  spiritual  nature  in  man,  and  ^^  religion 
^ni8  not  even  present  to  his  mind''  when  he  wrote  his  definition. 
His  definition  rests  on  a  purely  natural  basis,  and  only  sup- 
poses ^eternal  existence,"  and  ^'eternal  knowledge,"  as  an 
lending  extension  of  a  natural  order  of  being.  Of  course 
*Qch  an  organism  would  have  an  eternal  existence  and  eternal 
knowledge.  No  one  can  deny  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  hit  on 
expressions,  that,  in  some  sense,  agree  with  the  words  of  Christ. 
Aether  he  would  have  made  this  discovery,  through  his  in- 
vestigation in  the  study  of  Biology,  if  Christ  had  not  given 
utterance  to  a  grand  truth  long  before,  is  a  question.  Still  this 
discovery,  from  the  standpoint  of  Science,  of  the  possibility  of 
eternal  life,  however  far  short  of  the  Scripture  notion  of  eter- 
^  life  it  may  be,  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  Science  is  ad- 
vu^cbg  in  the  right  direction ;  and,  whether  consciously  or 
^t,it  is  rendering  homage  to  divine  Revelation,  and  thus 
P^OTing,  after  all,  that  it  is  a  hand-maid  to  religion  and  not 
^necessarily  its  enemy.  For  if  evolution,  once  the  bugbear  of 
thuid  Christians,  turns  out  in  the  end  as  a  corrective  of  some 

*  Quoted  from   Drammond*8  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World," 
P.156. 

t  St.  Jolm  17 :  8. 
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of  their  own  mistakes,  and  at  the  same  time  falk  in  nith  the 
true  interpretation  of  divine  Revelation,  it  is  to  be  bailed  and 
welcomed  as  a  trae  friend.  It  shows  that  natare,  rightly  inter- 
preted, is  not  a  contradiction  to  the  Supemataral  as  revealed 
in  Holy  Scripture,  but  is  only  the  lower  side  of  the  same  ^jb- 
tern  of  God,  and  the  more  easily  apprehended,  becauBe  visible 
and  tangible  to  the  senses.  Religion  and  Science  are  not 
aliens  and  enemies.  The  mysteries  of  nature,  rightly  inter- 
preted, do  not  and  cannot  nullify  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
but  in  all  cases  they  sanction  and  confirm  them. 

The   Christian    Scientist,  of  which  we  have  an   illnstriou 
example  in  Professor  Drummond,  having  carefully  and  skill- 
fully brought  to  light  and  examined  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
found  a  Life,  in  organic  connection  with  matter,  which  is  yet 
transcendent   to   matter,  cannot   rest   in   this   lower   plane  of 
nature,  but  seeing  in  it  the  effects  or  the  phenomena  of  some 
invisible  power,  which  controls  all  its  movements,  he  turns  bis 
attention  and   inquiries   to  the  consideration    of  that    high 
power.     As  a  believer  in  the  Supernatural,  and  in  divine  Rev 
elation,  he  makes  practical  use  of  his  new  found  facts  in  th 
field  of  Science,  to  aid  him  in  making  an  unanswerable  state—  -■ 
ment  of  his  religious  beliefs.     In  his  studies  of  'Hhe  constita-^ 
tion  and  course  of  nature  "  he  discovers  analogies,  by  the  hel 
of  which  he  is  able  to  illustrate  and  make   clearer,  to  his  o 
mind,  the  higher  truths  of  the  Supernatural.     And  then,  bav^ 
ing  reached  solid  ground,  on  which  his  own  feet  can  firml^^ 
stand,  he  takes  advantage  of  his  position,  and  seeks  to  r 
others  to  the  same  high  level.     By  conceiving  Natural  Law  I 
operate  in  the  Spiritual  World,  he  makes  out  a  strong  case  fi 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  as  well  as  for  the  Incarni 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God.     As  in  nature  nothing  rises  above  i 
own  level,  only  as  some  living  power  comes   down  from  abo 
and  lifts  it  up,  so  it  is  in  the  spiritual  world.     Man  can  on 
become  spiritual,  by  the  coming   down  of  spiritual  life  fr 
above,  and  raising  him  into  its  own  higher  sphere. 

Thus  in  the  Incarnation,  the  Son  of  God  descends  into  hu 
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nature,  asBumes  into  His  own  person  the  law  of  human  life,  and 
00,  elevates  haman  nature  into  organic  union  with  the  divine 
lutture.     In  this  nature  He  completes  the  atonement,  and  so 
opens  the  way  for  individual  men  to  become  reconciled  to  Ood, 
1>y  the  entrance  into  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  lifts  them 
*op,  and  iiAparts  to  them  the  higher  life  of  the  Spiritual  World. 
Xrolution   is   the   unfolding   of  the   possibilities    involved   in 
nature,  by  laws  indicative  of  Intelligence  and  Will,  which  direct 
and  control  the  process.     In   this  process,  there  is  a  gradually 
ascending  scale  of  being  developed,  reaching  up  into  the  spir- 
itn&l  world.     And  just  as  in  the  natural  world,  the  preservation 
of  life  depends  on  the  adaptation  of  organisms  to  their  envir- 
onment, so  in  the  Supernatural  world.  Spiritual  beings  must  be 
ad&pted  to  their  spiritual   environment,  which  is  God.     And 
ikg&in,  as  in  nature,  in  order  to  the  continuation  of  life,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  lower  to  the  higher,  there  must  be  a  reaching 
do'^Bvn  from  above,  so  finite  spirits  can  only  continue  to  live,  by 
tl^o    entrance   into  them   of  life   from   above.     This   accords 
^^*«tly  with  the  wonderful  words  of  Christ  to  the  astonished 
^^ler  in  Israel,  when  he  said,  "Te  must  be  born  from  above,^* 
^^^  **  Except  a  man  be  born  from  above  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
^o^n  of  God.**  *     This  is  otherwise  expressed  as  being  horn  of 
^^d;  and  then  again,  '*  He  that  hath  the  Son  (of  God)  hath 
^^f^J*    The  Son  is  God,  come  down  and  entered  into  humanity 
^^  the  Incarnation,  and  he  that  believes  in   Him  has  eternal 
7*''©  :  he  enters  into  correspondence  with  his  environment,  which 
^     Ood,  and  so  entering  into    God's  kingdom,  he  "knows  the 
^^e  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent,'' and  is  thus  made 
*  {Possessor  of  eternal  life. 

^ut  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  between  this  eternal 
^*^,  and  that  defined  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  There  is,  in- 
J^^^,  all  the  difference  between  the  two  conceptions,  that  there 
^^  l)etween  dead  matter  and '  life,  yea,  more,  between  physical 
*^^e  and  spirit. 

Ihe  fundamental  mistake  of  the  naturalist  is  found  in  his 

*  St.  John  3 :  3. 
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assumption  that  matter  is  the  '*  basis  of  life."    Finding  th^^ 


vegetable  and  animal  life,  in  its  organised  forms,  can  only 
in  connection  with  matter,  he  concludes  that  matter,  therefor^^^ 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  all  life.    The  Tegetable,  take^^^ 
oat  of  the  earth  whence  it  draws  its  nourishment,  ineyitabl^^^J 
dies.     The  animal  and  man^  both  depend  for  nourishment  npo^^  ^ 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  hence  apart  from  matter.^^v, 
they  must  be  deprived  of  life.     Their  bodies  decay  and  mingle  M» 
with  the  ground  from  which  they  came.     Matter,  therefore,  ii 
apparently  the  basis  of  all  organized  life,  or  being ;  and  froi 
this  the  naturalist  reasons  to  the  conclusion,  that  beyond,  or- 
independent  of  matter,  there  is  nothing  but  empty  space  ao^  ^ 
death.     In  that  case  death  ends  all,  and  the  wisest  thing 
man  to  do  is  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment,  and  live 
long  as  he  can,  so  as  to  make   the  most  of  the  transient  lii 
he  has.     Matter  may  be  eternal,  and  life  may  be  eternal, 
living  beings  are  able  to  adapt  themselves,  and  correspond  wit 
their  eternal  surroundings.     But  since,  hitherto,  no  one 
been  known  to  accomplish  this  feat,  the  scientific  definition  -       of 
eternal  life  holds  out  precious  little  hope,  for  mortals  in 
struggle  for  existence,  in  which  even  the  '^  fittest  have 
ed  "  but  a  few  short  years,  and  then  died.     But  the  fact  is  th 
the  materialist  confines  his  investigations  to  too  narrow  a  sph< 
ever  to  arrive  at  ultimate  truth.     He  fastens  his  eyes  on  natiL-^aro 
only,  as  it  appears  in  its  grosser  forms  of  matter,  which  he 
handle.     The  phenomena  of  mind,  as  he  sees  them,  are,  thei 
fore,  only  developments  of  matter.     They  result  from  the  pec 
liar  action  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain  rubbing  against 
other,  and  thereby  causing  a  thrill  along  the  nervous  coi 
producing  thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  willings,  according  as  the  thr= — ="^1 
happens  to  be  carried  to  one  nerve  centre  or  another !    A^^vy 
man   who   can   seriously  write   such   balderdash,  and   call         '^ 
common  sense,  is  not  likely  to  rise  from  the  contemplation        of 
this  beautiful  world  of  nature,  to  the  higher  world  of  mind  a^C3(/ 
spirit. 
The  Biologist,  does  indeed,  get  a  little  beyond  matter,  in  t-I^c 
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contemplation  of  life.     But  if  he  cannot  find  that  life  trans- 
'c^ds  all  that  he  has  experienced  in  nature,  or  that  life,  as 
BQch,  is  independent  of  matter,  he  is  not  far  removed^  after 
all,  from  empiricism  or  from  positivism.     Biologists,  however, 
have  happily  discovered,  that  life  is  transcendental  to  matter, 
and  that  matter  is  a  dead,  inert  thing,  and  can  only  be  exalted 
into  organic  existence,  by  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  principle 
of  life.    But  matter  never  generated  life.     Organized  life  uses 
it  MB  a  means  for  its  own  higher  ends.    Thus  the  great  law  of  life, 
teaching  down  from  above,  lifts  up  matter  to  its  own  higher 
^here,  and  when  done  with  it,  lets  go  its  hold,  and  matter 
^XU  back  again  into  its  inorganic  state.     Science  has  also  dis- 
^▼ered  that  lower  forms  of  life,  in   the  natural  world,  never 
trmnicend  their  own  order ;  but  that  the  higher  forms  make  use 
^f  the  lower  for  their  own  purposes ;  each  higher  order  stoops  to 
thoee  which  are  next  below,  and  helps  itself  by  its  means ;  but 
^  no  case  does  the  one  below,  rise  by  its  own  motion  to  a  higher 
**^eL    The  scientist  tells  of  a  **  law  of  continuity,''  which  he 
^^fioes  to  be  a  sort  of  line  running  through  all  orders  of  organ- 
'^^  beings  in  nature,  which  determines  nature,  in  all  its  diversi- 
^ed  phenomena,  to  be  a  unit  or  single  system.     The  same  law 
^lUch  determines  life  in  one  sphere,  determines  it  in  another. 
^^getable  life  and  animal  life  follow  the  same  law,  and  even 
^^gaaic  matter  would  come  under  the  same  category  if  matter 
l^^d  any  susceptibility  for  the  operation  of  such  law.      From 
^Organic  matter,  the  naturalist,  or  rather  the  biologist,  ascends 
**^to  the  sphere  of  vitality,  and  then  traces  the  law  of  continuity 
•^p  by  step  from  the  lowest  forms  of  life  up  to  the  highest, 
^lUeh  he  finds  in  man.     In  all  orders  of  existence,  except  the 
^Organic,  he  finds  this  principle  of  life.     It  appears  to  be  the 
^^Uie  in  all,  only  its  phenomena  are  different,  and  its  environ- 
ments are  different,  in  each  order  in  the  ascending  scale.    What 
l^^e  is,  he  is  unable  to  explain.     All  attempts  to  understand  it 
^"^e  hitherto  proved  futile ;  nor  can  he  tell  whence  it  comes. 
^  mysterious  power  it  is,  which  descends  into   matter,  and  by 
^ta  mtgic  touch  it  makes  a  plant,  an  insect,  an  animal  or  a  man 
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out  of  precisely  the  same  material,  the  minutert  i 
analysis  of  which,  being  incapable  of  revealing  the  i 
difference  between  the  protoplasm  of  the  vegetable,  aod 
the  man.  Why  is  this  ?  He  cannot  tell.  So  far  he 
ble,  tangible  facts ;  the  causes  lie  out  of  sight.  Lif 
wonder-worker.  This  proves,  however,  that  the  stalteme 
above  is  incorrect — that  all  life  is  the  same.  It  eaanol 
same,  or  else  it  could  not  construct  diffisrent  organism 
the  same  material,  as,  for  instance,  the  amoeba  in  one 
and  a  man  in  the  other.  But  what  the  vital  sabstanc 
works  such  miracles  is,  no  one  can  tell.  These  wondei 
nomena  are,  after  all,  only  the  natural  effects  of  law* 
biologist  decides.  Very  well ;  but  whence  the  law  f  Tl 
be  accounted  for  too;  it  must  have  an  origin,  and  ai 
capable  of  accounting  for  the  infallible  evidences  of 
and  design,  observed  in  the  construction  of  every  livinj 
ism.  The  close  study  of  all  living  animals,  has  revealed 
adaptation  of  their  organs  to  the  purposes  for  which  th 
designed ;  and  in  every  particular,  both  vegetable  and 
oi^anisms  are  found  perfectly  adapted  to  their  habits, 
life  and  location  on  the  earth.  Surely  this  cannot  ' 
dental. 

But  in  the  study  of  man,  the  scientist  comes  in  cent 
a  something  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  living  or{ 
In  animals,  especially  the  higher  orders,  he  does  indeec 
faint  resemblance — ^but  it  is  so  faint  that  it  cannot  be  ae 
called  the  same  thing.  Instinct  in  the  animal  is  alw 
same.  No  improvement  has  ever  been  known  to  ^ 
animal  instinct,  except  among  domesticated  animals ;  ai 
which  have  been  apparently  improved,  by  their  associat 
man,  invariably  return  to  their  natural  condition,  when 
a  generation  or  two,  to  themselves.  The  bears  that  f 
boys  that  mocked  the  prophet  Elisha,  twenty-seven  : 
years  ago,  were  just  as  intelligent,  just  as  far  advanced 
tal  culture,  and  just  as  ferocious,  as  those  gladiatorii 
which  kill  little  dogs,  in  the  fighting-pits,  for  the  amas< 
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tbeir  masters  in  this  enlightened  age.  The  dove  that  brought 
&»  olive-branch  to  Noah  in  the  ark  was  no  better  or  worse  than 
the  doves  that  fly  in  our  streets. 

Physically,  man  is  inferior  to  some  of  the  animals,  and  is  in 
Dtny  respects  like  them ;  but  intellectually  he  is  separated 
from  them  by  an  impassable  gulf.  He  is  their  superior.  They 
fear  him  and  submit  to  his  authority,  however  reluctantly  in 
some  cases.  Say  what  you  will,  therefore,  here  is  something  in 
Ban  infiDitely  above  mere  nature,  and  nature  is  his  servant. 
Its  very  laws  he  makes  subservient  to  his  purposes.  And  be- 
f^,  he  is  conscious  of  an  inward  inspiration,  a  soaring  some- 
thing, that  scorns  the  degrading  thought  that  it  is  not  superior 
to  nature.  Connected  with  nature  indeed  it  is,  through  the 
physical  organism,  but  it  is  conscious  of  an  existence  independ- 
^t  of  any  material  organization,  and  it  looks  to  the  super- 
Bitoral  as  the  source  and  goal  of  its  existence.  As  life  only 
^ets  life,  so  spirit  only  begets  spirit.  If  we  call  the  soul  the 
>Mt  of  animal  life  in  man,  the  medium'  of  communication  he- 
tween  his  higher  and  lower  natures,  the  spirit  may  be  defined 
tt  the  immortal,  vital  energy,  or  force,  or  agent,  which,  wholly 
Qidependenc  of  matter  for  its  own  existence,  yet  has  come  down 
from  its  higher  sphere,  and  taken  its  temporary  abode  in  a  cor- 
poreal organization,  which  is  adapted  to  its  present  wants, 
^en  these  wants  are  all  met  and  supplied,  or  when  the  body 
^i^ttes  to  be  of  any  further  use,  the  spirit  takes  its  flight  and 
leaves  the  body,  "  dead."  Here,  the  bodily  organization  did  not 
Mine  up  from  inorganic  nature  and  attach  itself  to  the  spirit ; 
hot  the  spirit  descended  and  joined  itself  to  matter,  vitalizing 
It  for  a  time  with  its  own  life.  The  supernatural  joined  itself 
^th  the  natural,  and  the  man  thereby  became  a  ''  living  soul.' 
Ae  living  soul  is  the  product  of  Spiritual  energy  ;  even  the 
tutfumZ  man  may  be  said  to  embody  an  incarnation  of  the  super- 
aatnral ;  yet  not  so  as  thereby  to  be  necessarily  a  Bpiritual  man 
in  the  Scripture  sense.  What  we  are  contending  for  here  is, 
tbat  man,  the  natural  man,  as  far  as  his  higher  nature  is  con- 
cerned, is  sapematural.     His  whole  psychical,  as  well  as  his 
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pneumatical  constitution,  transcends  the  merely  natural,  in 
way  that  declares  him  to  be  far.superior  to  his  material  en?iro 
ment.  This  cannot  well  or  successfully  be  denied.  But  if  tl 
be  true,  and  if  man  is  not  the  author  of  his  own  ezisteni 
which  all  admit,  then  the  necessary  corollary  follows,  that  he 
the  product  of  a  still  higher  spiritual  energy,  or  of  an  intel 
gent  spiritual  Agent.  That  Agent  is  Grod — ^^  God  is  a  Spin 
In  Him  we  have  the  very  highest  conceivable  form  of  spiriti 
life,  and  in  Him,  therefore,  we  reach  the  climax  in  the  ascei 
ing  scale  of  life,  and  the  final  cause  and  source  of  all  exi 
ence,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  whether  natural  or  supi 
natural. 

Matter  is  not,  therefore,  the  basis  of  life— but  spirit  is.  T 
real  eternal  substance  of  life,  independent  and  self-existe 
per  8e,  is  that  infinite  Spirit,  Himself,  who  created  all  mat 
and  generated  all  spirits.  He  is  the  '^  Creator  of  our  bod 
and  the  Father  of  our  spirits."  For  the  knowledge  of  this, 
are,  of  course,  dependent  on  Revelation.  Science  cannot  r 
so  high ;  yet  science  can  find,  and  happily  has  found,  analog 
in  nature  which,  a  revelation  having  been  given,  are  stronj 
corroborative  of  its  statements.  And  hence  the  scientist  v 
is  as  familiar  with  the  Bible  as  he  is  with  science,  cannot  w 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  two  lines  of  testimony,  wl 
rightly  interpreted,  converge  to  a  single  point,  and  that,  a 
mately,  they  will  perfectly  harmonize,  and  together  lead  him 
to  God;  and  he  will  find  that  ^^ nature  and  the  supernatural 
gether  constitute  the  one  system  of  God/'  Science  and  revc 
tion,  uniting  their  testimony  in  evidence,  will  abundantly  pre 
that  all  the  antagonisms,  hitherto,  were  only  the  necessary  a 
sequence  of  misunderstanding  on  the  side  of  the  interprets 
and  not  inherent  in  the  two  sides  of  divine  revelation.  A 
according  to  the  latest  developments  in  the  sphere  of  scieo< 
we  are  not  very  far  from  that  happy  consummation,  when  » 
entists  and  theologians  will,  no  longer  agree  in  asserting  th 
science  and  religion  have  nothing  in  common,  or  consent  to  b& 
those  things  divorced  which  God  has  joined  together;  and  whi 
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they  will  work  hand  in  hand,  harmoniously  offering  that  homage, 
whicb  they  owe  to  that  God  who  is  the  Author  of  them  both. 

The  controversy  which  has  raged  for  two  hundred  years  in 
scientific  discussions,  on  the  origin  of  life,  has  now  been  finally 
tnd  forever  settled.  According  to  Professor  Drummond,  in 
his  chapter  on  BiogenesiSf  "'  A  decided  and  authoritative  con- 
elusion  has  now  taken  its  place  in  science.  So  far  as  science 
can  settle  anything,  this  question  is  settled.  The  attempt  to 
get  the  living  out  of  the  dead  has  failed.  Spontaneous  genera- 
tion had  to  be  given  up.  And  it  is  now  recognized  on  every 
hand  that  life  can  only  come  from  the  touch  of  life.''  He  then 
^Qotes  from  other  great  scientists  as  follows :  ^*  Huxley  cate- 
gorically announces  that  the  doctrine  of  Biogenesis  or  life  only 
from  life  is  victorious  along  the  whole  line  at  the  present  day." 
^'AndeFen  while  confessing  that  he  wishes  the  evidence  were 
the  other  way,  Tyndall  is  compelled  to  say,  ^  I  affirm  that  no 
Bhred  of  trustworthy  experimental  testimony  exists  to  prove 
^t  life  in  our  day  has  ever  appeared  independently  of  ante- 
cedent life."  * 

With  the  settlement  of  this  vexed  question  in  science,  Pro- 
fessor Drummond  believes  that  he  has  discovered  a  scientific 
■^  for  the  settlement  of  the  more  important  question,  con* 
c^ng  the  origin  of  spiritual  life.  The  opposing  schools  in 
^discussion  are  the  naturalistic  and  the  supernaturalistic. 
•lie  first  maintains  that  man  can  rise,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts, 
^  that  spiritual  elevation  so  necessary  for  man  to  attain,  in 
^er  to  enjoy  communion  with  God ;  or  if  there  is  no  God,  to 
^^mplish  the  end  of  his  existence.  The  other  school  con- 
^ds  that  no  man  can  elevate  himself  to  communion  with  God 
^less  God  comes  down  from  above  and  lifts  him  up.  He  must 
"•"bom  from  above.''  "That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
lesh:  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit/'  In  other 
tords,  there  must  be  a  regeneration,  a  new  creation  in  him, 
tMch  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  the  language  of  Science,  one  school  contended  for  '*  spon- 
*  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  pp.  60  and  61. 
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taneons  generation/*  while  the  others  held  that  spiritiuJ  life 
can  only  come  from  antecedent  spiritaal  life.  The  latter  sdiool 
derived  its  chief  argument  from  revelation,  which  could  onlj 
have  weight  with  those  who  have  faith  in  the  Bible.  Th«  other 
were  unwilling  to  accept  this  doctrine,  unless  it  could  be  shoini 
to  be  founded  in  the  laws  of  nature.  This,  of  course,  could  not 
be  done.  There  was  nothing  in  the  constitution  and  oonneof 
nature,  so  far  as  explored,  to  indicate  such  supernatural  inflt* 
ence,  as  the  case  demanded ;  and  hence,  in  view  of  the  silence 
of  nature,  its  worshipers  were  unwilling  to  accept  a  doctrine 
professing  to  come  from  any  higher  source.  But  now,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Drummond's  account,  an  analogy  has  beea 
discovered  in  nature,  by  which  **  Christianity  in  its  most  cen- 
tral position  secures  at  length  a  support  and  basis  in  the  Iswi 
of  nature."  *  According  to  this  analogy  if  it  holds  good,  it  is 
impossible  for  man  to  pass  over  the  fixed  gulf  which  divides 
nature  from  the  supernatural.  ^'  The  passage  from  the  nataril 
world  to  the  spiritual  world  is  hermetically  sealed  on  the 
natural  side."  f  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  unreservedlj 
the  statement,  that  Christianity  ^'  secures  a  support  and  imsis 
in  the  laws  of  nature."  This  seems  to  be  a  little  too  strong* 
If  we  say  that  the  analogy  of  nature  affords  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  Christian  principle,  with- 
out any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  have  an  argument  thst 
cannot  be  set  aside,  we  think  that  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  And  it  would  not  make  the  supernatural  depend 
on  nature,  as  Dr.  Drummond's  statement  seems  to  do.  With 
this  understanding  the  argument  seems  to  be  altogether  ao- 
answerable. 

The  analogy  amounts  to  this :  In  nature  life  can  only  come 
from  antecedent  life.  Nothing  in  nature  can  rise  above  i^ 
own  sphere.  The  evolution  of  any  order  of  nature  is  along  its 
own  lines.  Matter  cannot  rise  into  the  sphere  of  life  until  it 
is  vitalized  by  life.  No  lower  order  of  life  can  rise,  by  its  oif** 
motion,  into  a  higher  order.  On  the  lower  side  there  is  ^^ 
*  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  p.  62.  f  Ibid,  p.  65. 
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'nal  barrier.  The  higher  can  and  does  descend^  and  become 
urnate^  so  to  speak,  in  the  lower,  in  order  to  lift  it  up  to  its 
I  level.  By  the  terms  of  the  analogy,  ''This  world  of 
aral  men  is  staked  off  from  the  spiritual  world  by  barriers 
ch  have  never  yet  been  crossed  from  within.  No  organic 
nge,  no  modification  of  environment,  no  mental  energy,  no 
ral  effort,  no  evolution  of  character,  no  progress  of  civiliza- 
Q,  can  endow  any  single  human  soul  with  the  attribute  of 
ritual  life.  The  spiritual  world  is  guarded  from  the  world 
ct  in  order  beneath  it  by  a  law  of  Biogenesis — except  a  man 
bom  again.  .  •  .  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the 
irit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.''  *■ 
This  analogy  seems  to  be  very  clear  and  forcible.  It  is 
}^bl6  of  application,  in  a  number  of  ways,  to  the  doctrines 
ight  in  the  Bible.  At  least  two  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
iTelation  are  illustrated  and  sustained  by  it.  And  since  the 
entific  facts  upon  which  the  analogy  is  founded  have  not 
en  set  aside  by  any  evidence  sufficient  to  disprove  them,  but, 
the  contrary,  all  the  experiments  made  by  the  most  accom- 
Bhed  scientific  investigators  have  afforded  new,  and  in- 
Misiog  evidence  to  sustain  them,  we  may  be  pretty  well 
lured  that  the  argument  is  unanswerable. 
With  this  argument  to  sustain  us,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
J  natural  philosopher  can  refuse  to  accept  the  doctrine 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  lack  of  analogical 
idence  in  his  own  chosen  field  of  investigation.  For  nature 
f&ct,  is  so  full  of  testimonies,  that  it  appears  strange  that 
7  have  not  been  seen  and  acknowledged  all  along.  The 
carnation  has  been  denied  on  account  of  the  inscrutable 
fstery  it  involves.  Men  who  believed  in  a  God,  regarded  it 
^edible  and  absurd,  that  He  should  descend  into  human  na- 
re  and  dwell  among  men,  because  they  were  unable  to  explain 
e  mjst^y,  or  to  find  anything  in  nature,  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  to  correspond  with  it.  But  now  all  this  is 
^<^nged.  Nature  furnishes  facts  that  do  correspond  with  it. 
*  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  p.  66. 
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And  the  facts^  though  indisputable,  are  nevertheless  Qoex- 
plained  and  nnexplainable  mysteries.  The  mysterious  sub- 
stance called  life  descends  into  matter  and  vitalises  it  into 
living  organisms.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought  that  the 
Author  of  life  could  not  be  born  in  human  nature,  so  as  to 
lift  it  up  to  union  with  His  own  life  ? 

And  again,  we  may  well  ask,  if  in  nature  all  orders  are 
guarded  from  the  next  beneath  them,  so  that  each  is  kept  by  a 
law  of  Biogenesis,  in  its  own  sphere  until  lifted  up  by  the  one 
above,  why  then  is  man  expected  to  rise  into  the  spiritual  world 
by  his  own  unaided  powers?  No;  this  analogy  illustrates 
plainly  enough  that  the  Spiritual  world  must  come  down  and 
lift  him  up.     He  must  be  born  again  by  a  power  from  above. 

From   all   this,  and  much   more   that   might   be   added,  it 
abundantly  appears  that  Science  is  coming  out  on  the  side  <» 
Revelation.     Nature  it  finds  furnishing  rich  analogies  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  sustaining  them  by  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, such  as  ought  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  minds,  of 
the  sublime  truths  of  religion.     Such  arguments,  indeed,  are 
not  necessary  for  those  who  accept  revelation.     They  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  purely  Scriptural  basis  for  the  doctrines 
of  Incarnation,  Atonement,  Regeneration  and  everything  else 
that  concerns  their  future  and  eternal  destiny.     But  now,  that 
the  scientific  objections  have  been  removed,  by  evidence  fur- 
nished in  the  natural  world,  by  the  laws  of  Biogenesis,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  analogy  brought  out  by  Prof.  Drummond  will 
not  fail  to  do  good,  among  scientists,  who  can  only  believe  that 
in  religion  which  has  its  counterpart  in  nature,  or  which  seems 
to  have  a  basis  in  the  laws  of  nature.     Consistency  requires 
them  to  come  out  like  honest  men,  and  confess  that  what  they 
have  all  along  demanded,  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  their  believing 
in  Revelation,  has  confronted  them,  just  in  that  field  of  observa* 
tion,  where  they  confidently  expected  not  to  find  it,  and  in 
humble  reverence  accept  that  holy  religion  so  gloriously  vindi- 
cated by  scientific  demonstration. 


VI. 


AGNOSTICISM  A  STEP  FORWARD. 

BT  REV.  A.  A.  PFANSTIEHL. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  there 
^  more  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  in  regard  to  belief  in 
^  than  at  present — in  this  day  of  Agnosticism,  the  theory 
)w  held  by  most  of  the  opposers  of  our  religion.  There  is 
■'yKttle  theoretical  atheism  in  the  world  to-day,  however 
%  tme  it  is  that  there  is  much  practical  atheism.  There  is 
7  much  gained  for  the  cause  of  truth^  when,  with  the  prac- 
^  there  is  not  accompanied,  or  there  lies  not  at  its  founda- 
%  theoretical  atheism.  'Tis  a  fact  that  cannot  be,  and  is 
t  diapated,  that  among  philosophers  and  writers  and  students 
6fe  is  very  little  bald  atheism.  By  which  is  meant,  there  is 
tmuch  avowed  denial  of  God's  existence,  or,  in  other  words, 
lief  that  there  is  no  God.  The  great  error  of  the  day  is  not 
iekniy  but  it  is  Agnosticism,  Few  men  are  bold  enough  now 
say:  "There  is  no  God."  Not  many  are  ready  to  declare, 
vhich  they  plainly  imply,  if  they  do  not  openly  speak  it, 
tti  they  say  there  is  no  G^d — We  believe  there  can  be  an 
ct  without  a  cause.  We  believe  that  thero  can  be  a  design 
kont  a  designer.  We  believe  that  what  we  see  around  us 
leof  itself  and  was  not  created.  We  believe  that  the  laws  of 
ore  established  themselves.  Or,  clothed  in  scientific  Ian- 
jPj  few  are  ready  to  accept  this,  what  some  one  has  face- 
ily  written  as 

THE  apostate's  CREED. 

!>elieve  in  the  chaotic  Nebula,   self-existent  Evolver  of 
ren  and  eardi^  and  in  the  differentiation  of  its  original 
16  241 
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homogeneous  Mass,  its  first-begotten  Product,  which  was  self- 
formed  into  separate  worlds ;  divided  into  land  and  water; 
self-organized  into  plants  and  animals  ;  reproduced  in  like  qpe- 
cies ;  further  developed  into  higher  orders ;  and  finally  refined, 
rationalized  and  perfected  in  Man.  He  descended  from  the 
Monkey,  ascended  to  the  Philosopher,  and  sitteth  down  in  the 
rights  and  customs  of  Civilization,  under  the  laws  of  a  derel- 
oping  Sociology.  From  thence  he  shall  come  again,  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  culminated  Heterogeneousness,  back  to 
the  original  Homogeneousness  of  Chaos. — I  believe  in  the 
wholly  impersonal  Absolute,  the  wholly  un-Catholic  Chaieh| 
the  Disunion  of  the  Saints,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  Pe^ 
sistence  of  Force,  the  Dispersion  of  the  Body  and  in  Detth 
everlasting. 

The  world  is  too  far  advanced  for  any  one  who  claims  mf 
culture  or  intelligence  to  avow  this.  What  men  say  is  not 
there  is  no  God^  but,  the  present  world  and  things  which  we  see 
are  all  we  can  know.  We  cannot  know  God.  There  may  be  i 
God,  we  deny  not,  but  we  can  know  nothing  about  Him,  and 
hence,  all  we  have  to  do  with,  and  concern  ourselves  with,  ie 
this  present  world.  The  great  thing  with  us  is  to  eat,  drink 
and  be  as  merry  as  we  can,  and  thus  make  the  most  and  best  of 
this  present  world ;  there  is  no  use  in  worrying  or  caring  tbont 
God  or  the  future  life,  of  which  we  know  and  can  now  know  so 
little.  In  the  language  of  '  Frederic  Harrison  others  f»J' 
^*  Humanity  is  the  grandest  object  of  reverence  within  the  re- 
gion of  the  real  and  known  ;  humanity  with  the  world  onwhieh 
it  rests  as  its  base  and  environment." 

Agnostics  do  not  want  you  to  call  them  atheists.  They  £s- 
claim  any  such  title.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  leader  of  this 
school  of  thought,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  '^  Amid  the  mysteries 
which  become  the  more  mysterious,  the  more  they  are  thought 
about,  there  will  remain  the  one  absolute  certainty  that  he  is 
ever  in  presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  whidi 
all  things  proceed."  In  this  disclaimer  we  believe  there  is 
something  cheerfully  encouraging.     For  when  it  is  admitted 
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at  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  is  a  God,  call  Him,  if  70a 
ease,  in  the  above  impersonal  language,  '^  An  Infinite  and 
ternal  Energy  from  "which '' — not  from  whomj  observe — *^  all 
lings  proceed,"  One  who  is  the  Cause  of  causes,  we  have  a 
ep  Id  advance  gained.  Agnosticism  in  its  tendency  and 
robable  result  or  outcome,  is  not  as  dangerous  as  Atheism, 
or  'tis  true,  as  Carlyle  remarked  to  Froude  about  it,  "  to  ap- 
earance  the  agnostic  doctrines  are  like  the  finest  flour,  from 
Mch  you  might  expect  the  most  excellent  bread ;  but  when 
on  come  to  feed  on  it,  you  find  it  is  powdered  glass,  and  you 
a?e  been  eating  deadliest  poison/* 

Think  for  a  moment  what  will  be  likely  to  be  the  practical 
Qteome  of  such  doctrines.  Will  people  long  feed  on  ''  deadliest 
oiaon?"  The  moment  they  find  out  that  they  are  being  de- 
eiyed, — as  they  sooner  or  later  invariably  will, — when  men 
en  them  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  to  dress  well,  to  go  out 
ito  the  parks  and  pleasure  resorts  on  Sabbath  instead  of  into 
lose  churches,  when  all  the  while  their  souls  are  sad  and  dis- 
aieted  and  they  are  sick  and  distressed,  finding  that  by  doing 
)  their  bouU  hunger  and  thirst  for  that  which  they  cannot  find 
t  merely  eating,  drinking  and  being  merry  and  going  out  into 
irks  and  in  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasures,  all  the  while  finding 
iemselves  in  a  spiritual  famine — the  moment  they  find  that  a 
iock  is  made  of  them  in  all  this  l\ue  and  cry  against  God  and 
aligion,  which  supported  their  fathers  and  mothers  before 
)em  amid  their  distresses,  they  will  soon  tire  of  it,  and  not 
ten  to  it.  No,  no,  our  age^  too  far  advanced  to  expect  that 
en  will,  without  disgust  and  resentment,  break  their  teeth  in 
ting  on  and  ruin  their  digestion  in  swallowing  the  ''  powdered 
188 ^offered  to  them  when  their  souls  cry  out  for  the  living 
ead ;  they  will  not  long  endure  the  solemn  mockery  of  having 
)rpionB  offered  to  them  when  they  cry  for  fish.  Nay,  men  in 
8  nineteenth  century  will  not  submit  very  long  to  be  thus  dealt 
Ik  The  stones  that  are  offered  to  them  instead  of  the  bread 
J  erj  for,  will  soon  be  hurled  back  at  those  that  offend 
inst  their  good  nature  in  deceiving  them.     The  scorpions 
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that  are  given  them  instead  of  the  fish  they  crave,  will  soon  be 
hurled  back  to  thrust  their  fangs  into  the  hardened  hearto  of 
those  who  have  made  a  mock  of  them  by  ofi^ering  these  te 
them. 

But  not  only  practically  will  Agnosticism  have  a  btpff 
result.  Theoretically 'tis  a  doctrine  which  to  a  thinking  nunl 
must  have  a  desirable  outcome.     Let  us  see. 

Agnosticism  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  6ckL  It  simply 
denies  that  we  know  anything  positively  about  Him,  and  ssseiti 
that  spiritual  matters  are  beyond  our  ken.  At  least,  divested  tf 
all  its  draperies,  this  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Now,  here  wehtn 
a  step  gained.  In  this  way :  If  it  is  not  denied  that  God  ex- 
ists, then  it  is  reasonable  and  natural  to  suppose  that  HewosU 
leave  a  record  of  Himself.  'Tis  easier  to  believe  thtt  He 
would  do  so  than  to  believe  that  He  would  not.  And  hmioe  ft 
have  an  argument  to  persuade  us  that  the  Book  which  purporti 
to  be  a  record  of  His  works  and  His  purposes  concerning  ffltfi 
is  a  Book  divine.  Here  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  expects- 
tion ;  we  confidently  look  for  natural  and  reasonable  expecta- 
tions to  be  realized.  If  our  Bible  meets  in  every  particolsTi 
as  it  so  blessedly  does,  every  expectation  in  regard  to  a  reooid 
of  the  true  and  living  God,  are  we  not  perfectly  warranted  is 
accepting  it  as  such  a  record  ?  Is  it  credulity  that  leads  as  tfi 
do  80  ?  No,  we  but  take  the  only  reasonable,  I  had  slmoil 
said,  necessary  step  that  follows  our  belief  in  God's  existence. 

But  more  than  this.  We  have  souls,  we  have  spiritoil 
natures.  Our  souls  have  special  requirements,  just  as  distine^ 
and  imperative  as  our  bodies.  These  requirements  are  spiritisl 
instruction,  direction  in  obtaining  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
salvation.  Now  are  these  requirements  met  by  nature  7  by  otf 
friends?  by  anything  on  earth?  No.  They  must  bemetl^ 
an  objective  revelation.  There  is  a  necessity,  therefore,  for  si 
objective  revelation,  just  such  a  revelation  as  we  have  in  otf 
Bible.  Now  the  argument  is  this:  Man  needs,  by  virtue  of  Ul 
constitution  and  nature,  an  objective  revelation.  He  beliefOi 
that  God  exists.     There  is  a  Book  which  purports  to  be,  and 
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every  way  gives  evidences  that  it  is,  a  fulfillment  of  this 
)ed;  and  it  is  a  Book  that  we  would  look  for  if  God  exists, 
)Cia8e  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  He  would  leave  a 
ioord  of  Himself;  is  the  Bible  not  then  from  God?  is  it  not 
m  a  revelation  God  has  given  to  man  ? 

But  more.  If  the  Scriptures  are  from  God,  then  it  follows 
liat  what  it  reveals  is  true.  And  its  great  revelation  is  a  Saviour ! 
Ilorions  revelation  !  Given,  then,  a  belief  in  God,  and  given 
bat  man  is  consciously  fallen,  sinful,  not  able  to  save  himself, 
'kit  follows  more  easily,  nay,  more  naturally  than  to  believe  that 
be  Saviour  spoken  of  in  the  Word  the  Lord  has  left  to  man  in 
figard  to  his  salvation,  is  the  One  in  whom  and  through  whom 
lone  we  must  be  saved  ?  If  we  did  not  believe  in  God's  ex- 
itenee,  we  would  not  be  warranted  in  looking  up  or  around  for 

Helper,  a  Saviour ;  but  believing  that  there  is  an  infinite, 
tersal  God,  from  whom  all  things  proceed,  'tis  but  natural  to 
tpeet  that  He  would  help  and  save  man.  Looking  then  with 
liis  confident  expectation  upon  the  life,  character,  wordsi 
^ks,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  and 
nding,»a8  we  do  so  blessedly,  that  in  Him  all  expectations  in 
lui  regard  are  more  than  fulfilled,  must  we  not  conclude,  at 
^Tery  least,  are  we  not  warranted  in  believing,  that  He  is 
\i  Saviour  of  the  world,  sent  from  God  ? 

And  now,  further,  if  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  then  it  follows  that 
Ut  He  taught  and  promised  is  true;  what  He  revealed  is 
tie.  Heaven  with  its  glory  and  blessedness  then  is  a  reality ! 
lie  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not  only  a  probability,  but  it  is 
itablished  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt ;  and  not  only  the 
letthat  there  is  an  immortality  has  been  revealed,  but  also, — 
id  this  is  the  distinctive  and  blessed  feature  of  Christ's  reve- 
tion  of  it, — what  that  immortality  is  is  revealed,  viz.,  that  it 
a  life  eternal  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  a 
celling  in  a  home  prepared  by  the  Saviour  for  the  glorified 
il,  a  jojous  meeting  of  friends  eternally  reunited  in  God,  a 
ry  unspeakable  of  the  soul,  a  life  of  love  eternal,  a  freedom 
D  sin's  guilt  and  tyrannous  power,  a  freedom  from  all  pain 
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and  sorrow,  and  death  and  tears.  Aye,  eye  haih  not  u 
hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  < 
so  mach  as  to  conceive  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  to  the  < 
Ood  in  heaven. 

Again,  if  these  things  are  true,  if  God  ezistSi  and  '. 

left  a  record  of  Himself,  and  that  record  is  concerning  a  I 

He  has  sent  into  the  world,  and  that  Savioar  reveals  an 

tality  of  the  soul,  blessed  and  glorious,  what  dignity 

importance,  what  substantiality,  what  infinite  possibilil 

all  gives  to  Sr  human  life !     How  it  heightens  our  com 

of  life  I    Oh !  what  seriousness  it  attaches  to  it  I     It 

high  premium  upon  it !     The  doctrine  of  eat,  drink 

merry,  have  a  good  time  whenever  and  wherever  you  cai 

irrespective  of  religion  and  Ood,  do  not  take  a  serious 

life,  as  if  it  were  a  round  of  pleasure  admixed  with  sor 

end  in  an  eternal  sleep,  is  as  unbecoming  and  suicidal 

false  and  cruel  in  man  before  whom  loom  up  in  ever-in< 

importance,  grand,  glorious  and  worthy  possibilities  of  ii 

souls.      'Tis  sad  to  see  how  many  human  lives,  whi 

designed  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  and  glorio' 

are  frittered  away  amid  unavailing  pursuits ;   souls  t 

capable  of  developing  into  the  glory  and  likeness  of  Oc 

self,  lost  amid  the  busy  scramble  for  this  world's  go 

pleasures  that  perish  with  the  using ;  souls  capable  of  ex 

throughout  all  eternity  in  love,  and  joy  and  peace,  a 

elled  up  into  nothing   but  crabbedness   and   disappoi 

resulting  from  the  enervating  pursuits  of  the  world's 

and  phantoms.     How  unbecoming  it  is  in  a  human  I 

view  of  what  is  revealed  concerning  his  soul's  possib 

eternity, — the  development  and  attainment  of  which 

entirely  upon  how  this  life  is  lived, — to  spend  his  1 

powers  and   talents   in   butterfly-like  flitting    from  fl 

flower  sipping  the  honey  of  worldly  pleasure,  and  not  h< 

body  entering  upon  pursuits  that  will  worthily  dev< 

soul.     '^  Let  each  become  all  that  ho  was  created  ci 

being ;  expand,  if  possible,  to  his  full  growth ;  resisting 
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pediments,  casting  off  all  foreign,  especially  all  noxious,  adhe- 
sions, and  show  himself  at  length  in  his  own  shape  and  stature, 
be  these  what  they  may/*  No  man  truly  becomes  all  he  was 
created  capable  of  being,  unless  he  take»  a  serious  view  of  life  ; 
if  he  reads  trashy  novels,  and  spends  his  thought  and  time  on 
things  of  sense  and  touch, — in  short,  leads  a  sorcKd  life»  But,. 
thank  Ood,  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  serious  matter 
in  men's  minds.  A  human  life  is  prized  vastly  much  more  now 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  "  The  race  of  life 
hae  truly  become  intense."  ^'  All  forms  of  life,  all  methods  of 
actiyity  thrill  with  and  challenge  earnestness  and  persistency 
to-day."  Among  Carlyle's  papers  was  found,  after  his  death, 
a  little  poem  in  which  he  had  written  in  his  pessimistic  strain : 

*' What  is  Man?  A  foolish  baby ; 

Vainly  strives,  and  fights,  and  frets ; 
Demanding  all,  deserving  nothing  I 
One  small  grave  is  what  he  gets/' 

Among  the  papers  of  his  wife  was  found  an  answer  to  this, 
in  which  occur  these  lines  more  true  and  expressive  of  the 
present  day  conception : 

''  And  man Oh  I  hate  not  nor  despise 

The  fairest,  lordliest  work  of  G^d  I 
Think  not  He  made  the  good  and  wise 
Only  to  sleep  beneath  the  sod." 

Life  is  now  all  but  universally  considered  to  be  infinitely  more 
^an  a  mere  existence  of  pleasure,  worry,  work,  rest,  ease, 
heilthy  sickness,  comfort,  sorrow,  mixed  in  ever-varying  pro- 
portions for  a  little  while  until  death  overtakes  us  and  our 
friends  gather  to  bury  us  beneath  a  mound  of  earth,  and  per- 
chance erect  a  perishable  monument  to  perpetuate  our  memory 
t  little  longer  than  it  would  last  without  it.     And  is  not  this 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  men  are  recognizing  more  and  more 
that  God  is,  however  loathe  they  may  be  to  accept  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  which  tell  us  also  what  He  is  ?     Oh  !  what  a  foundation 
this  statement  or  admission  is :  Ood  is.    He  is,  and  therefore  I 
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am.    He  is,  and  therefore  I  have  His  Word  which  teaches  c 
how  to  live  and  how  to  die.    He  is,  and  therefore  Jesos  Chrs 
is,  He  who  is  mj  Saviour.    He  is,  and  therefore  heaven 
therefore  eternal  joy  is. 

Have  we  not,  then,  reason  to  rejoice  that  atheism  is  givi 
way  to  agnosticism,  which  denies  not,  aye,  in  many  quart* 
hesitates  not  to  affirm  that  God  is  ?    Is  it  not  a  step  forwarik 
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THE  SALOMON-A  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.* 

BT  KEY.  MAURICE   G.   HANSEN,   A.M. 

I. 

Already  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  may  be 
learned  from  an  old  and  rare  engraving  of  the  period,  there 
stood  in  the  archiepiscopal  city  of  Utrecht,  opposite  the  grand 
cathedral,  and  on  the  corner  of  a  narrow  lane  called  ^^  De 
Voe^'es  Steeg/'  a  house  which,  among  the  other  houses  in  the 
Ticinity,  was  distinguished  by  its  superior  size  and  its  stately 
appearance.  The  pre-eminence,  however,  which  it  had  on  these 
grounds,  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  which  it  attained 
when,  a  century  later,  it  became  the  dwelling  of  one  who  by 
her  residence  in  it  gave  it  a  renown  which,  had  it  been  a  mere 
log-cabin,  would  have  drawn  toward  it  the  footsteps  of  the  ex- 
alted of  the  earth  as  to  a  common  centre  of  attraction.  In 
that  house  a  wonderfully  endowed  woman  spent  in  study  and 
meditation  the  days,  and  even  the  nights,  of  the  summer  of  her 
life,  and  there  she  achieved  those  masterpieces  of  the  brush,  the 
needle  and  the  tools  of  the  sculptor  and  the  engraver,  in  the 
production  of  which  she  sought  rest  from  severe  labors  and 
found  her  only  recreation.  There,  too,  she  received  the  visits 
from  the  eminent  artists,  poets,  scientists,  divines  and  savants 
who,  from  every  part  of  her  native  land  and  from  different 
countries  of  Europe,  flocked  thither  to  lay  at  her  feet,  the  trib- 
ute of  their  admiration    and    praise.      All  civilized  nations 

*  Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman,  door  Ds.  G.  D.  J.  Schotel,  Predikant  te 
Tilbarg.  Met  portret  en  fac  simile,  's  HertogenboBch,  Gebroeders  Mailer, 
1863.    8vo,p.  425. 
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united  in  ascribing  to  her  the  qaality  of  true  greatness.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  the  great-granddaaghter  of 
William  I.,  named  her  "  the  wonder  of  her  age.''  When  the 
twelve-year-old  wife  of  William  II.,  Augusta  Maria  of  Eng- 
land, entered  the  Netherlands,  a  volume  composed  in  honor  of 
the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  this  woman,  was  presented  to 
her.  It  was  decorated  with  two  portraits — the  one,  of  this 
woman ;  the  other  of  the  young  princess.  They  had  been 
placed  side  by  side  upon  the  same  page,  so  that  the  princess, 
whenever  she  saw  the  other  portrait,  might  thus  instantly  be 
reminded  of  the  excellence  of  the  person  whom  it  represented, 
and  might  feel  herself  stimulated  to  emulation. 

When  Prince  Frederic  Henry  and  Amelia  Van  Solms  enter- 
tained their  high-born  guests,  they  showed  them  not  only 
through  their  own  courtly  city  of  the  Hague,  the  philosophical 
city  of  Leyden,  and  the  powerful,  wealthy,  commercial  city  of 
Amsterdam,  but  they  also  took  them  to  the  honorable  city  of 
Utrecht,  expressly  to  meet  this  woman.  Christina,  the  Queen 
of  Sweden,  was  wont  to  say  that  she  had*  not  seen  anything  so 
long  as  her  eye  had  not  rested  on  the  features  and  form  of  this 
woman.  The  learned  Bochart  called  her  '^  the  tenth  muse," 
'*  the  unique  Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman."  A  paper,  giving 
an  all  too  brief  sketch  of  one  who,  even  in  her  youth,  was  ac- 
complished beyond  what  any  woman  was  before,  or  has  been 
since ;  who  acquired  vast  stores  of  learning,  before  which  the 
ripest  scholars  of  the  age  stood  amazed  and  abashed  ;  and  who, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  her  life,  stood  in  strange  rela- 
tionship to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mystics  who  ever  arose 
within  the  church  with  the  object  of  molding  it  upon  his  own 
stsindard  of  the  nature  of  true  Christianity,  may  be  read  with 
interest,  ovon  though  the  name  of  the  subject  of  whom  it  treats 
is  scarcely  known  at  the  present  day. 

Frc^lcric  Van  Schurman,  a  rich  nobleman,  resident  at  Ant- 
wor|\  wj^  a  member  of  a  small  congne^tion  of  Protestants, 
which  for  a  long  time  had  been  piermitted  to  remain  exempt 
fry>m  the  oporatiou  of  the  cruel  decrees  issued  by  Charles  V. 
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against  the  Reformed.  By  bis  wife,  Clara  Van  Lemens,  of  the 
noble  hoase  of  Lumey,  he  had  two  children  when  the  rumor  of 
the  approach  of  the  dreaded  Dake  of  Alva  filled  the  city  with 
great  consternation.  Many  fled  to  England,  Germany,  France 
and  even  to  Italy.  Frederic  Van  Schurman  resolved  to  stay. 
When,  however,  the  persecution  began  to  rage  with  a  violence 
which  the  most  timid  did  not  anticipate,  and  at  Brussels  the 
heads  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Home  even  fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  executioner,  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  exposq 
his  family  to  the  peril  that  threatened  on  all  sides.  Succeeding 
in  bis  attempt  to  escape  with  his  wife  and  children  from  Ant- 
werp, the  family  dwelt  as  exiles  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Hamburg,  and  lastly  in  Cologne,  where  the  husband  and  father 
died  in  1593,  the  year  of  their  arrival. 

In  Neuss  lived  a  noble  family  named  Van  Harf.  The  head 
of  the  family  had  been  won  over  to  the  Reformed  religion 
through  the  efforts  of  his  wife,  Lucy  Slaun,  who,  in  1641,  was 
a  disciple  of  Bucer.  Having  been  robbed  of  his  possessions 
by  the  Spaniards,  he,  at  an  advanced  age,  fled  to  Cologne, 
where  a  congregation  of  refugees  had  secretly  been  formed. 
Van  Schurman  and  Van  Harf  both  joined  it,  and  the  two  fam- 
ilies became  very  intimate.  Frederic  Van  Schurman,  the 
younger,  fell  in  love  with  Eva  Van  Harf,  and  was  married  to 
her  on  November  5,  1602.  Five  years  later,  in  the  same 
month  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  was  born  to  this 
couple  the  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  whose  fame  before  long  was 
sounded  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  When  she  was 
scarcely  one  year  of  age  a  persecution  arose,  before  which  the 
family  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  castle  of  Drimborn,  in 
Oulick.  It  was  a  considerable  estate  which,  since  1582,  had 
belonged  to  the  Van  Harfs.  When  established  there  the  family 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  the 
parents  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  mental  and  moral  training 
of  Anna  Maria,  and  of  three  sons,  who  were  born  during  this 
residence.  One  of  these  sons  was  John  Godschalk,  who  was 
destined  to  exert  upon  his  sister  an  influence  by  which  the 
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whole  coarse  of  her  after  life  was  diverted  into  an  entirely 
ferent  channel. 

Anna  Maria  became  impressed  at  a  very  early  age  by  tl 
religious  instruction  which  was  imparted  to  her.    In  those  da; 
the  books  which  the  parents  who  professed  the  Reformed  r 
ligion  used  exclusively  in  the  religious  training  of  their  chi 
dren,  were  the  Bible,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the  sto 
of  the  pitiable  sufferings  of  the  Martyrs  from  the  earliest 
riods.     Already  at  three  years  of  age  the  little  girl  was  coi 
sciously  converted.    Later  in  life  she  was  wont  to  relate  *- 
this  time  of  infancy,  how  one  day  she  accompanied  the  ma 
into  the  kitchen-garden  to  gather  vegetables  for  the  table, 
child  was  playing  on  the  bank  of  a  tiny  brook  which  flow 
through  the  estate,  and  she  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  plu 
a  bright  flower,  when  the  maid  suddenly  said,   '^  Come  no 
Anna,  recite  for  me  the  answer  to  the  first  question  of  the  c 
echism."     She  obeyed,  and  as  she  uttered  the  words,  ^'  that 
am  not  my  own,  but  belong  unto  my  faithful  Saviour,  Jes 
Christ/'  she  felt  her  spirit  wholly  pervaded  with  a  sense  of  la 
to  her  Redeemer,  which,  instead  of  passing  away,  became  mo 
intense  as  she  grew  older,  and  filled  her  with  a  desire  that  sIk 
too,  might  be  counted  worthy  to  bear  witness,  by  the  martyr' 
death,  to  her  devotion  to  Him  who  had  given  Himself  for  her« 
Although  so  young  she  was  already  able  to  read  for  herself  the 
books  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  ac- 
count of  what  she  had  read. 

Secular  instruction  was  given  to  the  children  by  a  resident 
teacher,  whom  the  parents  valued  so  highly  that  when  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  Utrecht,  in  1615,  they  engaged  him  to  accom- 
pany them.     The  little  girl  responded  nobly  to  his  best  efforts, 
seconded  by  those  of  the  father,**  who  himself  was  by  no  means 
a  mean  scholar.     She  learned    arithmetic   almost  by  intuition. 
As  soon  as  her  childish  hand  could  hold  and  guide  a  pen  she 
acquired  the  art  of  writing,  and  in  a  short  time  produced  spec- 
imens  which  compared  favorably  with  those  of  celebrated  ex- 
perts.    She  formed  Roman  characters  so  exquisite  that  they 
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excelled  those  which  emanated  from  the  presses  of  the  Elze- 
virs and  the  Wetsteins.  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Greek^  Ethiopic  and 
Syriac  letters  she  made  so  beautifully  that  entire  pages  of  such 
writing  were  considered  deserving  of  being  imitated  by  en- 
gravers. Her  penmanship  in  these  different  1  anguages  was  so 
much  prized  that  examples  of  it  were  eagerly  sought  for  al- 
bums, were  bought  and  sold  at  a  high  figure,  were  preserved  in 
cabinets  and  museums,  and  secured  for  her  the  title  which,  to 
the  younger  Theodosius,  was  one  on  which  he  prided  himself 
more  than  on  that  of  emperor, — the  caligraphist.  In  Leeu- 
warden  is  preserved  a  copy  of  L'oraison  Dominicale,  in  the 
original,  executed  by  her,  the  margin  most  elegantly  decorated 
with  floral  designs  in  colors  and  gilt. 

An  art,  to  eminence  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  17th  century 
aspired,  but  which  now  is  no  longer  practiced,  or  has  been 
wholly  lost,  was  that  of  cutting  in  paper,  with  a  pen-knife,  or 
scissors,  fanciful  designs,  bouquets,  portraits  and  even  elaborate 
landscapes.  The  writer  has  seen  a  specimen  of  the  last  named, 
inserted  in  a  box-like  frame  covered  with  glass,  and  thus  care- 
fully preserved  as  a  valued  heirloom.  In  that  age  there  were 
few  homes  in  which  there  were  not  more  or  less  such  frskgile 
ornaments  from  the  fair  fingers  of  mother  or  daughter.  Anna 
Maria  was  scarcely  six  years  old  when  she  already  excelled  in 
this  particular.  Her  works  of  art  brought  large  prices.  Her 
paper  imitations  of  lace  of  the  most  complicated  patterns  were 
so  exquisite  that  not  seldom  they  were  mistaken  for  real  point 
d'Alen9on.  Even  now  there  are  extant  in  Leeuwarden  two 
evidences  of  her  astonishing  skill  in  this  respect.  One  of  these 
is  a  group  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  several  noble  families,  her 
own  on  the  father's  side  among  the  number.  Surrounding 
them,  and  gracefully  winding  between  them,  are  festoons  com- 
posed of  various  flowers  of  the  natural  size,  in  perfect  propor- 
tion, and  so  delicately  cut  that  even  the  petals  are  not  wanting. 
The  other  presents  to  the  view  of  the  wondering  beholder  a  col- 
lection, in  miniature,  of  bushes  and  shrubbery,  marvelously  true 
to  nature. 
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The  removal  to  Utrecht  occurred  when  the  precocious  child 
was  eight  years  old.  She  was  then  of  slender  stature.  Her 
pale  face  was  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  eyes  which  fairly  sparkled 
with  the  fire  of  the  intellect  that  burned  behind  them.  She  was  of 
such  studious  habits  that  she  constantly  needed  to  be  restrained, 
lest  by  too  much  application  she  should  injure  her  health.  At 
this  time  she  laid  aside  what  she  herself  called  the  child's  play  of 
paper-cutting,  and,  devoting  herself  to  the  mimetic  arts,  took 
up  the  painter's  brush,  the  needle,  and  the  tools  of  the  sculptor, 
the  lapidary  and  the  engraver.  In  her  pliant  fingers  her  quick 
mind  had  obedient  servants.  Her  success  was  so  great  that  her 
name  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  artists'  guild  of  Utrecht. 
Her  paintings  of  fruit,  flowers,  birds  and  insects  soon  became 
celebrated,  and  her  sketches  in  crayon  and  sepia  were  eagerly 
sought  after  for  preservation  in  cabinets.  Her  productions, 
however,  while  greatly  praised  by  the  best  painters  of  the  time, 
did  not  seem  to  some  to  fulfill  the  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  in  regard  to  them,  although  even  those  persons  acknowl- 
edged that  if  she  could  have  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  this  one  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  she  no  doubt  would 
have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency  in  it.  At  an 
advanced  age  she  handled  the  pencil  only  occasionally,  and 
then  as  a  relief  and  relaxation  to  her  mind,  too  much  strained 
by  an  intense  application  to  her  studies.  On  one  such  occasion 
she  drew  a  fine  likeness  of  Delabadie,  underneath  which  she 
wrote : 

"  Voicy  le  vrai  portrait 
De  Jean  de  Labadie, 
Qui  des  premiers  Chretiens, 
Nous  rameine  la  vie." 

In  her  eleventh  year  she  acquired  within  three  hours  the  art 
of  embroidering  on  canvass  and  silk.  From  that  day  forward 
she  produced,  at  various  times,  elegant  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  graceful  handiwork,  either  copied  from  nature,  or  in  original 
designs,  flowers,  fruits  and  entire  landscapes  with  all  their 
varieties  of  mountains  and  rivers,  trees  and  dwellings,  rocks 
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^^i  waterfalls.  At  aboat  the  same  period  she  wrought  won- 
ders in  plaster,  marble,  ivory  and  hard  woods.  In  the  royal 
xnuseum  at  Munich  are  preserved  the  likenesses  of  her  father 
•nd  of  berself,  carved,  by  her  hand,  in  ivory,  en  medaillon. 
Ill  Leeuwarden  are  two  likenesses  of  herself  cut  in  the  wood  of 
tlie  palm  tree.  One  of  these  is  contained  in  a  box  of  the  same 
'Material,  and  represents  her  with  her  hair  combed  down  over 
^te^forehead  in  the  style  of  the  lately-revived  bang,  and  with 
^^U  banging  down  on  each  side  of  her  face.  A  wreath  of 
lowers  encircles  her  head,  and  admits  the  view  of  only  a  part 
the  veil  which  is  fastened  to  her  back-hair.  Her  neck  is 
'e  and  is  adorned  with  a  necklace  of  pearls,  and  the  low-cut 
is  ornamented  with  superb  lace.     Experts  pronounce  this 

Pioce  to  be  one  of  the  finest  objects  of  the  Schurman  collec- 
tion. 

Sbe  also  displayed  inimitable  skill  in  cutting  floral  designs 
^nd  monograms  on  vases  and  beakers.  On  one  she  engraved 
^^th  a  diamond  point  the  question  and  answer : 

''  Hilaris  cnpis  esse  sodales  ? 

'*  Pallada  cum  Baoche  sine  bene  jnngis  eris/' 

^ud  presented  it  to  the  celebrated  antiquarian  Johannes  Smith, 

^J^o  was  then  resident  at  Nymegen.     To  another  drinking-cup 

^^  glass,  which  at  present  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family 

▼an  Maanen,  considerable  historical  interest  attaches.     When 

w^e  emperor  Charles  V.  visited  Utrecht,  Viglius  Van  Zuichem 

^'^  president  of  the  Secret  Council  and  Chancellor  of  the 

^tder  of  the  Golden  Fleece,    At  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of 

the  distinguished  guest,  the  president  offered  this  cup  to  the 

^peror,  who  took  it  and  drank   from  it.     Ever  since  it  has 

been  brought  out  at  great  state  dinners,  when  it  was  presented 

to  the  guests  in  turn,  each  one,  in  drinking,  slowly  revolving 

the  brim  between  his  lips,  so  that  they  should  not  fail  to  come 

in  contact  with  the  spot  on  the  edge  once  touched  by  those  of 

tb6  mighty  sovereign.    At  one  such  banquet  Anna  Maria  was 

present.    When  the  cup  came  to  her  she  retained  it.    The 
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color  of  the  glass  is  a  deep  browD.    With  a  diamond  i 
speedily  cut  on  the  smooth  surface,  in  ornamental  letters : 

"  Yiglios  Znichemius. 
Al  ben  ik  dnister,  myn  na&m  geeft  loister."* 

At  an  early  age  she  gave  indication  of  great  musical  tale 
The  rudiments  of  the  art  she  mastered  with  much  ease,  and  I 
little  practice  was  needed  for  her  to  attain  great  proficiency  uj 
several  instruments.  As  she  had  been  endowed  with  a  v< 
sweet  voice^  her  singing,  in  which  she  accompanied  herself  w 
much  skilly  afforded  a  delightful  entertainment  to  her  frien 
Ewald  declares  that  she  also  excelled  in  dancing,  but  the  sta 
ment  is  to  be  received  with  caution,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  t 
discipline  in  the  Van  Schurman  family,  which  was  conduct 
upon  the  strictest  pietistic  principles,  would  scarcely  have  i 
lowed  the  practice  of  so  vain  an  amusement.  * 

When  Anna  Maria  had  grown  to  be  a  young  lady,  the  infi 
ence  which  she  exerted  upon  her  companions  was  very  grei 
The  daughters  of  the  noblest  houses  sought  her  friendship  ai 
sought  to  gain  distinction  in  at  least  one  of  the  many  accoi 
plishments  in  all  of  which  she  stood  pre-eminent.  The  midd 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  characterized  by  strange  effoi 
at  the  deification  of  women.  Not  only  such  men  as  Yondc 
Cats,  Marot  and  Lydius  sang  the  praises  of  their  heroines  wl 
not  infrequently  were  mentioned  by  name,  and  whose  physic 
charms  and  mental  attainments  they  celebrated  in  smooth  ai 
elegant  verse,  but  a  host  of  poetic  Don  Quixotes  besides,  lifb 
their  Dulcineas  to  the  skies  and  made  the  beauty-^pots,  tl 
tresses,  the  shoes,  the  waist-ribbon  of  Ghloe,  Delia,  Oorini 
and  Rosalba  the  themes  of  their  stilted  effusions.  PoemSi 
which  Anna  Maria  was  the  subject,  from  the  pens  of  the  mo 
gifted  of  her  countrymen,  and  others,  composed  by  Frenc 
Italian  and  German  authors  of  repute,  fluttered  around  he 
numerous  as  snowflakes.  Language  seemed  inadequate  to  gi^ 
expression  to  the  high  opinion  which  her  admirers  entertaini 

^  Although  my  hae  is  dark,  my  name  emits  a  spark. 
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in  regard  to  her.  In  her  own  land  they  named  her  '^  another 
Pallas,"  "  the  tenth  Muse/'  "  the  most  perfect  of  all  women," 
'*  the  superlatively  gifted  one,"  "  the  ornament  of  her  sex." 

"Door  't  Noorden  en  bet  Zuid,  het  OoBten  en  bet  West, 
Klonk  Anna's  loflrompet  uit  het  Gemeenebest."  * 

The  Germans  called  her  ''Schmuck  der  Welt/'  "Tagend 
Sonne,'' "  Zeiten- Wander,"  '*  Musen-Wonne,''  *'  Gottes-Schein," 
"Gaben-Zelt.'' 

^'Ist  irgendwo  ein  mann  Der  eine  Schurmanninn  sich  gleich 
erweisen  Kan?'' 

A  scholar  of  one  city  would  write  to  his  learned  friend  in 
another  city, 'Hhe  peerless  Anna,  the  superb  Schurman,  the 
high-souled  lady  of  Utrecht  is  now  here."  When  she  visited 
Dordrecht  it  was  said  that  '^  the  waves  of  the  Merwe,  as  it 
flowed  by  the  city  which  it  was  aware  contained  for  the  time  so 
great  a  treasure,  proudly  lifted  their  crests."  Indeed,  whether 
at  home  or  a  gyest  elsewhere,  she  was  constantly  waited  on  by 
the  great  lights  of  the  literary  world,  by  eminent  divines,  and 
by  princes  who  came  to  her  to  lay  ^at  her  feet  the  tribute  of 
their  respect.  Two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind  are  reserved 
until  a  statement,  however  insufficient,  has  been  made  concern- 
ing her  amazing  learning,  after  which  they  will  be  appreciated 
all  the  more. 

As  a  linguist  this  wonderful  woman  carried  off  the  palm  not 
only  from  those  who  could  lay  the  best  claim  to  the  culture 
that  distinguishes  refined  society,  but  even  from  the  most 
learned  men  of  her  day,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  French 
language  was  indeed  that  of  the  Court,  the  salon  and  diplo- 
macy, still,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  literature 
was  rare  in  the  Netherlands  notwithstanding  their  contiguity 
to  France.  Anna  Maria,  however,  possessed  it.  Having  mas- 
tered the  principles  of  the  language  when  she  was  only  seven 
years  of  age,  she  speedily  made  herself  familiar  with  its  vocab- 

*  "  Fortb  from  her  native  land,  to  eartb's  remotest  bounds, 

Fame's  clarion  trump  tbe  praise  of  gifted  Anna  sounds." 
17 
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alary,  and  thenceforth  read  with  the  greatest  ease  the  mpik 
abstruse  works  composed  in  that  tongue.  She  learned  to  speak 
the  language  with  absolute  purity,  and  her  oorrespondenoe  ii 
it  with  Jb'rench  savants  was  so  elegant  that  Claude  Saumaid 
gave  it  unstinted  praise,  and  Balsac,  held  in  high  esteem  as 
writer  of  prose,  declared  that  in  French  compositiou  she  am 
passed  himself.  ^^Je  croiray/'  he  wrote,  ^^  encore  estretro 
honors  de  ce  temperament  que  j'  apporte  k  mon  honnenr.  . 
y  a  de  la  gloire  h  estre  si  pr^  d'une  si  excellente  peraoune,  c 
quelque  fa9on  qu'on  y  puisse  estre,  et  dans  une  comparaiac 
comme  celle-lil,  le  desavantage  mesme  estobligeant.''  Doric 
her  intimacy  with  Laba>Iie  she  employed  this  language  coi 
stantly.  In  |631  she  wrote  a  work  on  it.  An  anonymoi 
translation  of  Honore  d'  Urf's  romance  ^'Astrea,"  which  L 
fontaine  read  and  re-read  even  to  his  old  age,  and  which  Jei 
Jaques  Rousseau  greatly  praised,  was  attributed  to  her.  SI 
disclaimed  it,  however,  in  a  Latin  poem.  Besides  her  familia 
ity  with  the  French  language,  she  was  able  to  CQnverse  fluena 
in  German,  English,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  to  maintain  i 
extensive  correspondence  in  these  several  languages. 

In  those  days,  much  more  so  than  at  present,  the  educat 
woman  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  Latin.  Already  wh^ 
still  a  young  child,  Anna  Maria,  by  correcting  the  errors  wbii 
her  brothers  made  in  their  Latin  exercises,  gave  strong  indict 
tions  of  her  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  this  tongue  of  th 
learned.  Her  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  ver, 
careful  of  the  moral  interests  of  his  children,  put  her  on  ba 
guard  in  reference  to  her  selection  from  the  Roman  poeti 
lest  her  pure  ipind  should  be  contaminated  by  the  llcentioai 
sentiments  with  which  some  of  their  pages  are  stained.  -  Heoot 
she  confined  herself,  among  the  poets,  to  Virgil  whose  worki 
she  never  ceased  to  study.  The  prose  works  of  Seneca,  Cicero 
the  Plinii,  Livius,  Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  Ammianus  were  rett 
by  her,  and  the  productions  of  these  master-minds  among  tk 
ancients  she  thoroughly  digested.  Next  she  took  up  the  wrii 
ings  of  the  Latin  Fathers.     Their  homilies,  commentaries  u 
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discassions  engaged  her  Attention  even  to  the  very  last  of  her 

long  life.     She  became  so  familiar  with  them  that  not  only  did 

ihe obtain   a   thorough   acquaintance  with  the  subjects  about 

which  each  wrote,  and  with  his  peculiar  manner  of  treating 

them,  but  she  also  held  in  her  memory  long  passages,  and  even 

entire  chapters,  which  she  was  never  at  a  loss  to  adduce,  and 

to  repent,  in  the  original,  in  support  of  any  points  she  happened 

to  mike  in  an  argument.     She  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  with 

such  ease  and  purity  that  she  was  regarded  as   surpassing  in 

this  respect  even  Heinsius,  the  learned   Professor  of  botany  at 

the  University  of  Leyden. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  added  to  her  knowledge  of  the 
lAtin  language  that  of  the  Greek.  Her  instructor  in  the  lat- 
ter, as  also  in  Hebrew,  was  the  celebrated  Yoetius.  He  was  a 
pooiinent  scholastic,  a  severe  Calvinist,  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
eU  Sabbath-breakers,  a  strong  opponent  of  Remonstrants^ 
I^^ists  and  Philosophers,  an  implacable  foe,  for  their  opinions' 
*^^  of  Oocceius,  Arminius,  Des  Cartes  and  Maresius.  He 
^M  a  great  friend  of  Teellinck  whom  he  named  "  a  second,  but 
a  reforfbed,  Thomas  k  Kempis,"  of  Brakel,  the  author  of 
** Reasonable  Religion,"  and  of  Amesius,  who  was  the  first  to 
^eh,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  important  subject  of  practical 
theology  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  speculative.  Yoetius 
^  been  a  pastor,  for  twenty-seven  years,  in  three  several 
^rges,  when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  Utrecht, 
^hieh  he  occupied  for  forty-two  years.  His  character  has  been 
>viomed  up  in  the  brief  sentence  that  **  he  was  zealous  like 
^^1,  impetuous  like  Peter  and  pious  like  John.*'  His  resi- 
^ee  was  not  far  from  that  of  Anna  Maria,  who,  in  full  agree- 
^t  with  his  doctrinal  views  and  his  opinion  concerning  the 
^tteotial  nature  or  a  true  Christian  life,  held  him  in  boundless 
^Qor  and  esteem.  Although  later  in  life,  as  will  be  seen,  she 
kcame  estranged  from  him,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  thia 
time  she  allowed  him  to  acquire  a  dominant  influence  upon  her 
Ki  the  development  and  the  outworking  of  the  piety  the  prin- 
jples  of  which  had  early  been  instilled  into  her  heart  through 
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the  coDScientioas  and  careful  training  given  her  by  bei 
parents. 

In  the  study  of  Greek  Anna  Maria  quickly  ontstrippi 
this  teacher.  She  carefully  read  the  works  of  Hei 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Polybius  and  Plutarch.  I 
poems  she  committed  to  memory.  Parts  of.  the  noblest 
tragedies  she  translated  into  graceful  Dutch  verse, 
thenes  and  Isocrates  furnished  her  valued  mental  pabuh 
the  volumes  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  she  prised  ; 
Holy  Scripture,  were  her  constant  companions.  The  p 
insight  which  she  gained  into  the  principles,  the  struct 
the  expressiveness  of  the  language  of  ancient  Oreece  m 
an  exceedingly  successful  interpreter  of  the  New  Tef 
Her  exegesis  of  difficult  passages  was  so  highly  esteem 
learned  divines  did  not  consider  it  beneath  them,  evei 
advanced  age,  to  consult  the  young  lady  in  regard  to  t 
meaning  of  a  text,  in  so  far  as  that  might  be  asoi 
through  a  just  conception  of  the  significance  of  the  lang 
which  it  is  clothed.  Together  with  the  New  Testam 
read,  in  the  original,  the  numerous  Greek  Fathers,  ai 
their  works  accumulated  in  her  wonderful  mind  such  e 
wisdom  that  even  Vossius,  Budaeus  and  Scaliger  we 
with  an  amazement  which  they  could  not  find  words  to 
Only  a  few  results  of  her  Greek  studies  are  now  extao 
composed  a  Greek  philological  dictionary,  arranged  u 
plan  of  the  Lexicon  Philologicum  of  Matthias  Martii 
many  notes  on  the  Greek  Classics  and  the  New  Te 
were  prepared  by  her.  Among  her  commentaries  on  tl 
Volume  was  that  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  whi 
Frederic  Mayer^  a  scholarly  Lutheran  pastor,  and  tin 
visor  over  the  Pommeranian  congregations,  became  t 
sessor.  Letters  in  the  Greek  language,  addressed  bj 
Machin,  a  learned  English  lady,  to  John  Van  Bever 
scholarly  physician  of  Dordrecht  and  her  intimate  fi 
the  French  savant  Salmasius,  and  to  Milesius,  Archbi 
Ephesus,  are  still  in  existence. 
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Everard  Van  der  Hooght,  minister  at  Nieuwendam,  founded 
%  collegiate  school  for  the  purpose  of  affording  cultured  young 
women,  like  Juliana  Morell,  Louise  Sarazin,  Henriotte  Frisius 
and  others,  who  desired  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  origi- 
nal, the  facility  of  studying  Hebrew  under  the  best  scholars  in 
that  language.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  since 
Anna  Maria  had  made  such  extensive  attainments  in  Greek 
theological  literature,  she  was  not  content  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  tongue  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  first  presented 
to  mankind.  Long  before  Van  der  Hooght  established  his  school, 
she  knew  the  Hebrew  language  as  no  Dutch  woman  ever  ac- 
qnlred  it,  before  or  since,  having  gained  for  herself,  on  the 
ground  of  her  knowledge  of  it  and  cognate  languages  like  the 
Arabic,  the  Syriac  and  the  Chaldee,  the  title  of  D.  S.  L.  (doctor 
of  eacred  literature).  The  Hebrew  language  especially  she 
regarded  with  great  affection,  because  it  was  to  her  **  la  langue 
^oxMit"  and  to  the  thorough  study  of  it  she  devoted  much  of 
bertime.  The  estimate  she  placed  upon  it  maybe  inferred 
from  a  remarkable  opinion  which  she  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Gonroay :  *'  Quand  4  ce  que  vous  avez  opinion  que  je  m'amuse 
trop^l'6tude  des  langues,  je  vous  puis  assurer  que  je  n'y  con- 
tribue  que  les  heures  de  mon  loisir,  quelquefois  apr^  d'  assez 
lODgs  intervalles ;  si  seulement  vous  me  permettez  d'excepter  la 
Itngue  saincte,  car  outre  quelle  a  pour  sujet  la  parole  de  Dieu, 
S^i  doit  estre  le  premier  objet  de  nos  pens^es  et  qu'il  n'y  a  point 
^0  version  qui  nous  exprime  si  bien  la  naivete  et  Pemphase  de 
^  S.  mystdres^  elle  a  des  proprietez  et  des  ornemens  qui  ne 
P^Qvent  estre  egalez  par  toutes  les  elegances  ni  de  la  Grecque 
^  de  la  Latine.  Oe  que  dit  S.  Hierome,  'apprenous  ces  choses 
^Q  terre,  doot  la  science  pcrseverera  avecque  nous  jusque  aux 
^leoz/  se  pent  fort  bien  appliquer  ^  I'Hebreu,  dont  I'usage  selon 
^®  Sentiment  de  plusieurs  scavans  durera  jusques  dans  I'autre 
^^''  Though  going  thus  far  in  her  admiration  of  the  Hebrew, 
'be  could  not  adopt  the  opinions  of  Van  der  Hooght  and  his 
Pupils,  that  a  divine  authority  pertains  to  the  vowel  points ; 
tbat  6od  spoke  in  Hebrew  to  our  first  parents  whom  he  had 
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created  with  a  knowledge  of  it ;  that,  as  God  had  given  to  V^^ 
world  this  language  in  its  perfection,  he  had  preferred  h  in  ^^ 
purity.  She  corresponded  in  Hebrew  with  Dorothea  Moor^  ^  , 
learned  English  lady,  and,  in  her  country,  with  Andr6  Rir^^^ 
The  latter  was  a  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden^  and  sia  ^^^ 
1632  was  the  tutor  of  Prince  William,  the  son  of  Freder-^i^ 
Henry.  In  consequence  of  his  relation  to  the  family  of  tft*^ 
stadtholder,  his  residence  was  at  the  Hague.  Just  before 
death,  which  occurred  at  Breda  in  1651,  he  directed  his  son 
present  to  Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteo* 
for  her,  his  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  points. 

The  Arabic  works  which  she  studied  were  the  ^^Histor^ 
Arabica"  of  Ridericus  Ximenes,  the  Arabic   translations 
Tabula  Gebetis   and  of  Pythagoras'  '^Aurea   Garmina," 
*' Compendium  Historicum"  of  Warnerus  and  **Locman's 
bles/'     She   prepared   annotations  in  Arabic  on  the  Koi 
Letters  in  that  language  were  exchanged  between  herself  m 
her  devoted  friend  John  Van  Beverwyck,  to  whose  daughter  » 
presented  a  Greek  Testament,  inscribed  by  herself,  which 
still  carefully  preserved. 

With  the  aid  of  the  "  Institutiones  Turcicae"  of  Hieror»-3 
mus  Megiserus,  she  acquired  the  Turkish  language,  and,  ar«^^ 
studying  Syriac  with  the  help  of  the  "  Gymnasium  Syriacui^cx 
of  Crinesiua,  she  could  read  with  ease  the  Syriac  version  of  ^  *^ 
New  Testament.  The  '*  Rudimenta  Linguse  PersicsB,'*  pK»' 
lished  in  1639  by  Louis  de  Dieu,  drew  her  attention  to  ^'^ 
Persian  language,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  projected 
her  own  use  a  grammar  of  that  difficult  form  of  speech. 
Ethiopic  language  was  next  added  to  her  already  astoundii?^ 
Polyglot  lore.  In  her  knowledge  of  Ethiopic  she  far  ovt^^ 
stripped  even  Scaliger. 

Between  1548  and  1667  the  results  of  the  studies  in  tbit 
language  of  a  few  scholars  in  Antwerp  and  Jena  had  been  pub* 
lished,  but  their  work  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  especially 
the  grammar  annexed  to  the  Ethiopic  New  Testament  issued  in 
the  first-mentioned  year,  at  Rome,  by  Marianus  Yictorius.     In 
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1661  Job  Ludolf  printed  a  lexicon,  which  was  considered  supe- 
rior to  any  that  had  preceded  it.  When  busy  with  it  in  1647, 
he  visited  Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman  for  the  purpose  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  her  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature.  She  then 
showed  him  an  Ethfopic  grammar  which  she  had  projected  for 
her  own  use.  It  was  in  two  volumes,  in  elegant  manuscript, — 
'*  de  lectione"  and  ^'  de  nomine  et  verbo."  A  romantic  incident 
connected  with  this  visit  is  to  the  effect  that  when  the  orientalist 
was  prostrated  at  Utrecht  with  a  severe  illness,  the  learned  lady 
hastened  to  the  bedside  of  the  man  whom  she  honored  for  his 
attainments,  and  continued  to  show  her  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  affliction  until  the  crisis  of  the  disease  was  past. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Anna  Maria  acquired  this  vast 
linguistic  lore  before  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  will  not 
seem  surprising  that  her  fame  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  that  in  various  languages  it  was  remarked  and  written 
about  her  that  she  was  a  '^  female  Mithridates;*^  that  there  was 
no  nation  whose  language  she  could  not  speak;  that  there  was 
no  country  where  she  might  not  be  as  much  at  home  as  its  own 
people;  that  she  equaled  the  best  Christian  divines  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  most  learned  Jew  in  that  of  the 
Talmud,  the  most  intelligent  Mahommetan  in  that  of  the  Koran; 
that  there  was  no  woman  of  ancient  or  modern  history  whose 
name  in  respect  to  the  splendor  of  her  literary  achievement 
could  be  repeated  by  the  side  of  her  own. 

The  possession  of  a  poetic  spirit  so  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive that  it  can  fully  appreciate  the  priceless  gems  which  poets 
of  diverse  countries  and  of  different  ages  have  contributed  to 
the  rich  treasures  of  poetic  literature,  joined  to  the  ability  to 
express  in  fitting  language  the  flights  of  airy  fancy,  the  work- 
ings of  the  passions,  and  the  play  of  the  various  emotions  by 
which  the  human  heart  is  swayed,  has  its  evidence,  on  the  part 
of  the  one  so  endowed  in  the  creation  of  similar  works  of  excel- 
lepce.  Nor  could  this  light  that  shone  brightly  in  Anna  Maria 
Van  Schurman  remain  hidden  as  under  a  bushel.  She  held 
aloft  a  burning  torch,  kindled  at  the  fires  of  the  ancient  authors. 
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with  whose  immortal  works  the  scholars^  scattered  over  Europe 
as  a  result  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  ten 
centuries  before,  enriched  the  world,  and  the  flame  was  all 
the  brighter  for  the  force  which  it  acquired  when  fed  from  such 
fuel  as  was  furnished  by  Gatsius,  Grotius,  Heinsius  and  Bar- 
laeus.  The  first-mentioned  poet,  ''Father  Oats,''  as  the  people 
affectionately  named  him  whenever  they  spoke  of  him,  was  her 
earliest  and  best  friend,  and  it  was  he  who  first  drew  attention 
to  her  uncommon  talents.  When  she  was  fourteen  years  old, 
he  addressed  to  her  a  letter  of  congratulation  and  of  encourage- 
ment, the  receipt  of  which  from  the  pensionary  of  Holland  was 
an  honor  which  she  duly  acknowledged  in  a  Latin  poem  of  forty 
lines.     It  began  with  the  following  complimentary  simile : 

*^  Ut  cygnum  resides  perhibent  intendere  voces, 
Cum  zephjri  albentes  attigit  aura  sinus ; 
Utque  avis  innumeros  modulatur  gutture  cantus 
Mirans  Iseta  noYum  solis  in  orbe  jubar ; 
Sic  tua  torpentem  laxavit  Epistola  venam 
Pectus  ubiafflavit  suada  diserta  meum." 

The  poet  reciprocated  by  dedicating  to  her,  in  a  separate 
poem,  a  volume  of  his  collected  works.  It  was  said,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  that  he  sought  Anna  Maria's  hand  in  mar- 
riage. But  he  himself  touchingly  declared  the  groundlessness 
of  this  report  in  one  of  his  verses : 

"  Mjn  lieve  wederhelfl  is  van  m j  wech  genomen, 
En  in  haar  droevig  graf 
Daer  leg  ick  alle  drift  tot  echte  banden  af.''  * 

When  he  died,  in  1671,  the  gifted  lady,  who  then  was  within 
a  few  years  of  her  departure,  gave  expression  to  her  sincere 
grief  at  the  loss  of  her  friend,  in  an  elegy  of  great  merit. 

The  death  of  the  celebrated  Polyander  was  the  occasion  of 
her  second  Latin  poem.     It  opens  with  the  inquiry — 

"  Fortunate  senex,  quondam  dum  vita  manebat 
Quae  sors  non  votis  risit  arnica  tuis  ?  " 

m 

*  Ah  me  I  to  the  cold  tomb  m j  spouse  I  must  resign ; 
Ne'er  shall  to  wedded  life  my  heart  again  incline. 
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Tli€  publication   of  Rivet's  arguments  against  Mariolatrj  was 
honored  with  the  composition  of  her  third  poem  in  that  language : 

"  Omnia  sacrUegus  tandem  pervaserat  error 
Et  jam  Roma  potens  terram  miscebat  Olympo." 

jA.fter  the  three  thus  particularly  alluded  to,  her  Latin  poems 
weTenumerous,  upon  various  themes, — the  deeds  of  heroes ;  the 
praise  of  scholars ;  the  poets  of  earier  ages ;  the  honor  of  apos- 
tles, prophets  and  martyrs ;  the  glory  of  renowned  contempo- 
rmries.  Many  of  her  works  in  this  tongue,  which  were  collected 
m  a  volume  and  published  under  the  title  of  '^  Opuscula/'  were 
dedicated  to  distinguished  individuals,  such  as  Heinsius,  Yoe- 
tius,  Beverwyck,  Elizabeth,  princess  of  Bohemia,  Henriette, 
Q^ueen  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  Anna,  Queen  of  Louis  XIIL 
of  France,  Richelieu  and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.     Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Latin  poem  which  she  wrote  in 
Commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Utrecht. 
This  event  of  literary  interest  occurred  on  March  16, 1636. 
"^e  civic  dignitaries  of  the  city  and  its  chief  citizens  accom- 
P^ied  the  professors,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Bernardus 
i     Schotanus,  the  Rector  Magnificus,  in  a  grand  procession  to- 
f     ^rd  the  Cathedral,  where  Voetius  preached  a  sermon  from 
we  ii.  46.     The  morning  of  that  day  broke  lowering  and 
gloomy,  but  just  as  the  processsion  started  upon  its  way,  the 
elondg  broke,  and  through  the  rift   the  sun  threw  a  bright 
nynpon  the  scene.     From  that  moment  until  its  setting  it 
remained  nnobscured.    This  was  regarded  as  a  promise  of  pros- 
l^erity  for  the  new  institution  of  learning.     Anna  Maria  seized 
opon  the  suggestion  and  elaborated  it  in  her  poem,  which  closed 
with  the  lines : 

"  Salve,  0  apes  popnli,  generis  melioris  origo, 
Cai  sol  inatitise  lnmina  prima  dedit; 
Salvo  itemm  athonitis  lux  orta  noviasima  aeclia ; 
Ne  aol  joatitin  vergat  ad  ima  tibi.*' 

Her  French  poems  were  regarded  as  models  of  glowing  senti- 
lent  and  beautiful  style.     The  marriage  of  Utricia  Ogle,  the 
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daughter  of  an  English  colonel,  to  a  prominent  citisen  of 
Utrecht,  created  considerable  excitement  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  the  day.  The  young  couple  immediately  set  up  their 
household  in  the  city  of  the  groom's  residence,  and  their  arrinl 
there  was  greeted  by  the  poetasters  in  verses  of  considerable 
length  and  varying  merit.  Anna  Maria  contributed  her  share 
in  a  French  poem,  in  which,  whatever  might  be  its  literarj 
excellence,  she  carried  extravagant  compliment  beyood  the 
extreme  of  flattery.  This  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
afterward  she  did  not  admit  the  bride,  who  was  of  a  gaj  dis- 
position and  fond  of  vain  amusementS|  to  an  intimate  associatioa 
with  her. 

She  composed  and  published  many  fine  poems  in  her  native 
language.     The   majority  of  these   belong   to  the  domain  oi 
sacred  literature.     In  lti83  appeared  the  second  edition  of  hef 
versified  translations  of  the  French  hymns  which  were  used  bj 
the  Labadists  at  their  public  worship  in  Wicwerd.     WithtkU 
edition  was  bound  up  her  elaborate  poem  on  **  Reflections  coor 
cerning  the  future  of  Christ's  Kingdom."     It  is  a  production  oi 
beautiful  diction  and  full  of  rich  religious  thought.    In  178% 
long  after  her  death,  a  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  a^ 
Groningen.     It  contained,  among  others,  a  long  and  masterlj 
production,  entitled   "  The  Three   First   Chapters  of  GenesiB 
Amplified,"  and  another  of  equal  excellence  on  '^The  Spirito»t 
Marriage   between    Christ   and  Believers."     As  many  of  the 
poems    in    this   volume   were    composed   when    the    talented 
authoress  was  still  young,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  rap- 
turous exclamation  of  a  French  writer : 

'*  Quel  sera  le  midy  de  cest  illustre  dame, 
Dont  Torient  ainsj  tout  I'univers  inflame  ? 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  OR,  THE  AMERICAN 
IDEA  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  AND  ITS  PRACTfCAL  EFFECTS 
WITH  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS.  Bv  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Pro- 
f««or  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York. 
Reprinted  from  the  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  Vol.  II., 
No.  4.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner'i  Sons.    1888.    Price,  $1.50. 

ThisMaDual  of  160  large^ized  pages  should  have  a  wide  circa- 
lilion.  Especiallj  should  it  be  in  the  library  of  every  minister  of 
the  eoepel.  It  presents  clearly  and  succiDcily  the  American  theory 
of  QiQreh  and  State,  and  makes  this  theory  still  better  understood 
by  comnaring  it  with,  and  distinguishing  it  from,  five  other  and  dif- 
wrent  theories  that  have  prevailed  in  history.  The  fifth  theory  the 
^ter  enumerates  is  the  infidel  and  red-republican  theory  of  reli- 
gioas  freedom,  which  was  tried  in  the  first  Revolution  of  France, 
tod  which  ia  even  now  advocated  by  the  **  Liberal  League,"  whose 
program  was  published  in  their  organ.  The  Index,  January  4, 1873, 
tod  by  anarcnists  generally. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  author  shows,  to  suppose  that  because 
<^r  National  Constitution  guarantees  religious  freedom  equally  to 
*1|)  when  it  says^  '*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  ea- 
tjMishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof," 
T^refore  ours  is  an  infidel  nation,  or  even  that  it  is  neutral  in  rela- 
tion to  religion.    For  while  the  National  Government  can  frame  no 
'^^  on  the  subject  of  religion,  yet  it  does  not  forbid  the  State  gov- 
^ments  framing  such  laws,  provided  they  do  not  prohibit  religious 
^j^oin.    The  separate  States  have  laws  that  recognize  and  protect 
.^hrigtianity,  and  the  highest  cotirts  have  decided  that  Christianitjr 
*?  ^  part  of  the  common  law  in  this  country.    The  public  and  om- 
^^  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  people  of  this 
'^Uoo,  appears,  in  the  religious  oath  administered  in  our  courts  of 
^^ce,  in  ofiBcial  acts  of  presidents,  in  the  exemption  of  church 
^^perty  from  taxation,  in  the  appointment  of  chaplains,  in  pro- 
^^^jy[  the  Christian  theory  of  marriage,  in  Sunday  laws,  and  in 
"^owiog  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  the 
^tal  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  some  other  prayer,  as  the  opening 
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exerclBes  in  our  public  schools,  permitted  at  leut  and  practioed 
a  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Dr.   Schaff  very  satisfactorily  meets  the  charge  of  PolitiU^\ 
Atheism  brought  against  our  National  Constitutioii  by  many  _ 
Christian  people,  and  particularly  by  a  ''  National  Associatioii 
secure  certain  religious  amendments  to  the  Constitution/' 
during  our  Civil  War,  on  the  ground  that  that  document  does  n.^ 
formally  and  explicitly  recognize  Ood,  Christ,  and  the  Bible.       ^ 

If  our  National  Constitution  is  not  substantially  Christian  in  ' 
general  spirit,  it  would  not  render  it  so  by  inserting  the  name 
Christ  in  its  preamble ;  and  if  it  is,  then  there  is  no  need  of  i 
it  in  so  many  words. 

The  book  gives  the  status  on  this  subject  of  all  the  nations  ^:>^ 
Europe,  and  in  the  conclusion  a  number  of  valuable  and  imporUu»ag't 
documents,  among  which  are  decisions  of  supreme  courts,  etc. 
know  of  no  work  in  which  so  much  information  on  this  great 
ject  is  gathered  up  in  so  brief  a  space.' 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  Chnrch,  t^. 
State,  and  for  our  American  civilization.    In  one  sense  the  queii&4 
of  Church  and  State  in  this  country  is  settled,  and  as  such  we  na  J 
study  and  understand  it.    In  another  sense  it  is  still  in  proeen 
settlement.     There  is  not  an  absolute  separation  of  the  two  in 
system  of  government,  but  each  is  left  free  in  its  own  sphere.     ^ 
our  civilization  develops  in  history  the  number  of  points  on  wk^ 
they  come  together  will,  undoubtedly,  increase.     What  we  need 
watch  with  great  care  is,  that  this  relative  independence  shall 
maintained,  so  that  neither  shall  encroach  on  the  rights  and 
rogatives  of  the  other. 

The  hand  and  mind  of  a  master  workman  are  readily  discernible 
in  this  Manual.  Dr.  Schaff  stands /oeiZe  |>rineap«  among  AmerLO^>> 
church-historians,  and  a  peer  among  the  greatest  in  all  lands.  *^V  6 
in  the  Reformed  Church  may  be  proud  that  he  laid  the  foundatic*^ 
of  his  great  success  as  a  church-historian  in  our  humble  semii 
in  which  he  taught,  with  a  few  brief  interruptions,  for  twenty 
1843-1863.  T.  G.  A.- 

IS  THERE  SALVATION  AFTER  DEATH?  A  Treatise  on  the  Goepd  i0  ^ 
Intermediate  State.  By  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Lane  TheoloirfQal  Se^f* 
nary.    Second  Edition.    A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son,  714  Broadway,  New  Vox^ 

1887.    Price,  $1.25. 


The  question  considered  in  this  treatise  is  one  of  special  in( 
at  this  time.    In  the  discussion  of  it  Dr.  Morrb  has  aimed  "  to  soP 
ply  such  answers  as  the  testimonies  of  Scripture,   the  witnefls   ^ 
Christian  symbolism,  the  evidences  drawn  from  Christian  theoloirff 
and  the  tests  of  religious  experience  may  combine  to  furnish."  Tbv 
he  has  endeavored  to  do  in  six  distinct  chapters,  which « together 
with  an  index  of  topics  and  references,  make  up  the  contents  of  tb^ 
volume.    The  first  chapter  is  introductory,  and  in  it  the  questioo  tf 
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ted.  The  remaining  cfaaptero  treat  in  the  order  here  given  of  the 
tiiDonj  of  particular  Scriptures,  of  the  general  testimony  of 
ripture,  and  of  the  witness,  respectively,  of  Christian  symbolism, 
Christian  theology,  and  of  Christian  experience. 
rfae  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  discussion  is  that  the  question 
>pdonded  in  the  title  of  the  book  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
e.  The  work  throughout  gives  evidence  of  superior  scholarship 
i  presents  much  matter  for  serious  consideration.  Many  of  the 
piments  on  which  the  conclusion  is  made  to  rest  are,  however,  far 
•m  convincing.  Much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  volume,  indeed, 
ikes  us  as  inconclusive,  and,  in  some  cases,  we  feel,  it  might  be 
m1  with  as  much  force  against  the  views  advocated  as  against 
3ee  which  it  is  sought  to  refute. 

Pbe  statement  of  the  question  in  the  introductory  chapter  is  es- 
dally  vague  and  confusing.  Moreover,  the  doctrinal  position  of 
JBf%  who  differ  from  the  author  is  by  no  means  always  correctly 
ren.  Thus,  for  instance,  great  injustice  is  done  to  Martensen  by 
presenting  him  as  inclining  to  what  is  termed  "  the  spontaneous  or 
olutlonary  theory,  affirming  that  (during  the  intermediate  life) 
Ivatory  changes  will  occur  chiefly  through  the  action  of  forces  in- 
nrent  in  the  soul  itself"  No  one,  we  are  assured,  who  will  care- 
lly  study  the  treatise  on  Christian  Dogmatics  of  the  eminent  Dan- 
^  theologian  and  bishop,  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that  his  teaching 
^  regards  the  point  in  question,  is  not  at  all  correctly  set  forth. 
be  views  of  others  are  also  presented  in  a  way  that  is  calculated 
'  mislead  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  them. 
Ill  the  two  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
^monies  of  the  Scriptures,  the  arguments  of  opponents  are  by 
>  means  always  fairly  met  and  answered,  and  sometimes  even  the 
^>7  point  of  their  reasoning  is  entirely  missed.  The  interpretations 
^▼en  of  certain  Scripture  passages  bearing  on  the  question  in  dis- 
<^te  are  also  very  unsatisfactory.  This  portion  of  the  volume  which 
^ght  to  be  the  strongest,  in  many  respects,  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
^akest 

In  the  chapter  on  the  witness  of  Christian  symbolism,  the  author 
'^^ly  proves  that  "  the  dogma  of  a  salvation  after  death,  to  be  se- 
^1^  through  the  offering  of  Christ  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
^OBpel  in  Eus  name  to  iniants  and  imbecile  persons,  to  the  heathen 
^ioDS,  to  all  who  have  not  adequately  heard  of  the  Redeemer  in 
^U  life,  is  one  which  has  gained  recognition  in  no  creed  of  Christen- 
dom, from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  time."  We  doubt, 
^wever,  whether  he  is  justified  in  the  further  assertion  that  "  to  in- 
^odnce  this  dosma  into  the  accepted  creeds  of  Christendom  would 
^uire  not  only  a  reconstruction  of  these  creeds  at  many  vital 
idiots,  but  in  fact  an  abandonment  or  extensive  modification  of 
tome  of  their  most  essential  doctrines."  We  fail  also  to  be  con- 
^^ced  by  the  arguments  of  the  last  two  chapters  that  the  dogma 


^ 
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opposed  18  '*  an  opinion  not  merel j  erroneons  and  illiuive  in  itidf, 
but  also  deleterious  whenever  carried  into  practice."  On  tlie  con- 
trary, we  think,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  view  tbt 
there  may  be  actual  salvation  apart  from  an  actual  knowledge  ind 
appropriation  of  Christ  and  Hb  benefits  will  in  the  end  prove  more 
detrimental  to  home  evangelization  and  missionary  tikX  thss  it 
leadt  some  forms  of  the  dogma  so  strenuously  opposed.  The  tnitk 
we  are  inclined  to  think  lies  ^ot  entirelv  wiUi  either  party  to  tin 
controversy.  Discussion,  however,  in  the  end  will  no  doobt  briag 
it  to  view,  and  lead  to  a  real  advance  in  eschatologicai  doctrine. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  volume  before  us  we  wooU 
commend  it  to  our  readers  as  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  as  a  help 
to  the  final  solution  of  the  question  discussed  in  its  pages. 

THE  HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST  in  its  PhyBioal,  Ethical  and  OfBeitl  i» 
peots.  The  Sixth  Series  of  the  Canningham  Leetares.  B7  Aleztndir  Bil* 
main  Bruce.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Kxfgok 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Author  of  "The  Parabolic  TeAchio|Oi 
Christ/'  "  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospel,"  etc.,  etc.  Second  EdiDOii 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Brotdv^* 
1887.    Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  theological  pabliea* 
tions,  and  it  was  very  favorably  received  by  scholars  on  its  first  >p 
pearance.  This  second  edition  presents  it  in  an  improved  form,  vA 
contains  seven  lectures  which  treat,  respectively,  of  Christologieal 
Axioms,  the  Patristic  Christology,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Christologies,  the  Modern  Kenotic  Theories,  Modern  HumaniBtio 
Theories  of  Christ's  Person,  Christ  the  Subject  of  TempUtion  snd 
Moral  Development,  and  the  Humiliation  of  Christ  in  its  Offieisl 
Aspects.  In  addition  to  thtse  lectures  the  volume  also  contaiiusn 
extended  appendix,  replete  with  valuable  notes  relating  to  the  va- 
rious subjects  discussed  in  the  different  lectures,  together  with  ^ 
index  of  topics. 

All  the  lectures  are  written  in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  and  <w^ 
every  page  give  evidence  of  the  thorough  scholarship  of  their  ^' 
thor.     The  subjects  considered  are  among  the  most  important  that 
have  ever  claimed  the  attention  of  man.     In  their  treatment  J^* 
Bruce  shows  himself  truly  in   sympathy  with  modern  religion* 
thought,  while  maintaining  solidarity  with  all  that  is  best  in  ^ 
theology  of  the  past.    The  work  should  find  a  place  in  every  in^' 
ister's  library,  and  it  will  amply  repay  careful  study  on  the  part  ^ 
all  who  would  attain  clearer  views  concerning  the  person  and  worl^ 
of  the  Redeemer.     It  gives  just  such  information  as  every  studeD* 
of  theology  should  possess,  and  gives  it  in  a  manner  most  suggeiti^^ 
and  luminous. 
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AKFSM  AND  THE  REFORMATION  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
PROPHECY.  By  H.  Qrattan  QainneM,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  **  Light  for 
h«  Last  Days/'  "  The  Approaohing  End  of  the  Age/'  eto.  New  York :  A. 
X  Armstrong  A  Son,  714  Broadway.    1887.    Prioe,  $1.50. 

his  Tolume  is  made  up  of  eight  lectures  delivered  by  its  author 
er  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Educational  Institute,  at  Exe- 
Hall,  in  the  spring  of  last  jear.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
w  -'  that  the  Bible  gives  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  Romanism,  and 
t  those  who  will  be  guided  by  its  teaching  must  shun  an  apostacy 
inst  which  the  sorest  judgments  are  denounced.''  The  first  two 
ures  treat  of  "  The  Daniel  Foreview  of  Romanism/'  the  third  of 
aol's  Foreview  of  Romanism,"  and  the  fourth  of  *' John's  Fore- 
f  (3t  Romanism."  The  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  lectures  are  de- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  *'  The  Interpretation  and  Use  of  these 
)phecies  in  Pre-Reformation  Times,* '  **  in  Reformation  Times," 
V*m  Post-Reformaiion  Times."  The  concluding  lecture  treats 
the  **  Double  Foreview  of  the  Reformation."  All  the  leetures  are 
itt<ai  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style,  and  are  designed  to  show 
^  the  chief  characteristics  and  events  of  Romanism  and  the  Re- 
mttion  are  plainly  foretold  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  the 
w  Testament,  and  that  in  the  Papacy  we  have  the  veritable  Man 
8b,  the  Anti-Christ.  As  we  cannot  accept  the  author's  theory 
prophecy,  we  cannot  accept  his  interpretation  of  the  various  pro- 
BcisB  to  which  he  calls  attention  and  which  he  seeks  to  unfold. 
•  book  will  be  found  interesting  reading  of  its  kind,  but  of  no 
i  yilae,  though  it  must  be  confessed  the  author  makes  some 
iking  points. 

E  QIST  OF  IT :  A  Philosophy  of  Haman  Life.  By  Bev.  Thomas  E.  Barr. 
fi.A  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  Rev.  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  Ex-President 
of  Lske  Foreit  University.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son,  714  Broad- 
vty.    1S87.    Priee,$1.50. 

I^he  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  logical 
Uiii«r  the  difiTerent  factors  that  enter  into  the  great  problem  of 
Qttn  life,  and  to  show  that  this  problem  finds  its  proper  solution 
ly  in  Christianity.  In  the  preface  we  are  informed  that  it  "  origi- 
M  primarily  in  the  author  s  eflTorts  to  find  for  himself,  sure  foot- 
g  in  th^  shifting,  conflicting  phases  of  modern  thought,  and  de- 
rmine  a  satisfactory  explanation  and  scheme  of  lifeactivity."  Its* 
iUication  is  due  to  the  suggestion  of  numerous  friends,  and  to  the 
9^  that  it  will  prove  helpful  to  others  in  the  true  solution  of  the 
^om  important  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
^existence. 

'^^  work  itself  is  made  up  of  two  complementary  parts.  Part 
«t treats  of  "The  Facts  of  Xife."  In  it  the  following  five  ques- 
ts are  discussed  in  as  many  distinct  chapters :  What  am  I  ? 
'here  am  I  ?  Whence  am  I  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ?  and.  What 
^J  relation  to  my  situation,  my  origin,  my  future  ?  The  second 
^  is  devoted  to '' The  Interpretation  of  the  Facts,"  and  consists 
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of  three  chapters.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  part  the  {undameDtil 
requisites  of  a  proper  interpretation  are  discussed ;  in  the  seoond 
chapter  pleasure,  wealth,  fame,  power,  and  self-secured  culture  an 
considered  as  proposed  schemes  of  life-employment,  and  their  in- 
sufficiency pointed  out ;  while  in  the  third  chiqpter  it  is  shown  thit 
only  in  Cfhristianity  are  all  the  requisites  to  a  true  solution  of  thf 
life-problem  found.  In  an  appendix  the  logic  of  the  Theistic  Ar- 
gument is  presented  and  discussed. 

From  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  as  just  K^veO)  i 
will  be  seen  that  it  covers  a  broad  field  of  discussion,  and  deals  till 
many  very  imp  )rtant  questions.  The  argument,  as  a  whole,  how 
ever,  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  connected  and  well-sustained.  Tb 
style  of  the  author  is  clear,  and  his  thoughts  are  vigorous  and  sag 
gestive.    The  work  is  especially  suited  to  supply  the  wants  of  joqd 

Seople,  but  will  also  prove  serviceable  to  those  advanced  in  lift 
cholars  as  well  as  students  may  gather  wisdom  from  its  ooxMt 
A  careful  study  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  dispel  many  of  the  shadow 
of  skepticism  and  to  strengthen  faith  in  Ood,  as  revealed  in  tb 
person  of  Christ,  by  whom  and  for  whom  all  things  were  creates 
and  who  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church. 

CRITICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  GENERAL  EPI- 
TLES  OF  JAMES,  PETER,  JOHN  AND  JUDE.  By  Joh.  ^  HaUi« 
Th.D.,  Pastor  at  Wittenforden  bei  Schwerin.  Translated  from  the  Thu 
Edition  of  the  German  hj  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D,,  D.  B.  Croom,  M.^ 
and  Rev.  Clarke  H.  Irwin,  M.  A.  With  a  Preface  and  Supplementary  K»t 
to  the  American  Edition  by  Timothy  D wight,  President  of  Yale  Uni?em£ 
New  York :  Funk  &  Wagualia,  Publishers.  18  and  20  Astor  Place.  ISo 
Price,  $3.00. 

We  have,  heretofore,  called  attention  to  the  superior  merits  < 
Meyer's  Great  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  of  which  ^ 
volume  forms  a  part.  The  same  excellencies  that  characterized  tb 
preceding  volumes  are  found  in  this  also.  The  supplementary  noti 
of  Dr.  Dwight  add  greatly  to  its  value.  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagi»U 
Edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary  is  now  complete,  and  the  elefo 
volumes  of  which  it  consists  should  have  a  place  in  every  miniattf 
library. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY.  LITERATURE,  SBCl 
and  Doctrines;  during  the  First  Ei((ht  Centuries.  Being  a  continnatioa 
''The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  Edited  by  W^illiam  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LLl 
and  Henry  Wace,  D.D„  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's;  Principal  of  King's 0 
lege,  London ;  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  Queen  i 
Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Vol.  IV.,  No.  7.  Londc 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.    1887.    Price,  $6.00. 

With  this  volume  this  great  work  becomes  complete.  The  amoc 
of  information  given  in  the  four  volumes  of  which  it  consists  isvc 
great.  It  is,  indeed,  a  complete  collection  of  materials  for  the  E 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  1 
age  of  Charlemagne,  in  every  branch  excepting  that  of  Christ: 
Antiquities,  which  the  authors  have  treated  in  a  separate  wo 
Many  of  the  articles  in  the  volume  before  us  will  be  found  of  gr 
interest  and  value. 
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I. 
CRITICISM  ON  THE  MODERN  PULPIT. 

BT  BEV.  JAMES  A.   MCCAULEY^  D.D.,  LL.D., 
FreiiderU  of  Dickiman  College,  OarlUle,  Pa. 

To  avoid  misconception  in  regard  to  what  may  follow,  we 

^  ftDxionSj  in  the  outset,  to  avow  the  highest  appreciation  of 

^tieigQi^  as  also  to  disclaim  any  wish  to  exempt  the  pulpit 

herefrom.    Nothing  will  be  said  in  disparagement  of  criticism ; 

^W)We  are  anxious  to  concede  that  its  function  is  most 

^Ue.    There  can  be  no  question  of  its  eminent  place  among 

^®  igencies  by  which,  in  this  imperfect  world,  things  are 

P^rlj  distinguished ;  by  which  shams  are  brought   to  light 

^i  put  to  grief;  by  which,  in  all  the  various  fields  of  activity — 

'^literature  and  art;   in  professional  and  ordinary  life^  the 

'pujous  and  hurtful  are  stripped  of  disguises,  the  genuine  and 

^^>6rvmg  cleared  of  suspicion,  and,  if  slowly,  yet   certainly 

posted  to  their  final  place  in  the  recognition  and  approval  of 

BUakind.  It  is,  indeed,  the  winnowing-fan  which  drives  away  the 

daff,  and  leaves  the  golden  grain ;  the  crucible  in  which  the 

erode  ores  of  human  thought  and  human  work  are  so  melted 

dowUf  that  whatever  in  them  is  worthy  to  live  may  free  itself 
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from  that  which  deserves  to  perish.     Nor  have  we,  as  inti* 
mated,  any  wish  to  ask  for  the  pulpit  immunity  from  criticisou 
There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  it  is  exempt    The  greal 
truths  which  it  is  appointed  to  teach,  the  ends  at  which  it  most 
supremely  aim,  the  power  on  which  it  must,  at  last,  rely  for 
their  accomplishment, — in  their  nature,  these  are  matters  OTor 
which  human  judgment  has  no  jurisdiction.     In  all,  howeTor, 
that  pertains  to  the  human  side  of  preaching,  the  measure  in 
which  it  inculcates  the  truth  divinely  given  it  to  voice,  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  follows  its  supreme  purpose,  the  tenicity 
with  which  it  cleaves  to  the  power  on  which  its  effectiveneM 
depends,  the  awkwardness  or  skill  with  which  it  handles  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom, — in  these  and  other  respects  the 
pulpit  is  just  as  liable  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  criticism  as  any 
other  agency  that  men  employ.     And  it  is  quite  as  much  the 
part  of  wisdom  in  the  pulpit  to  profit  by  timely  and  judicioas 
animadversion,  as  it  is  the  part  of  duty  to  rebuke  the  temerity 
which  dares  to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  divine  facts  with  which 
it  has  no  liberty  to  meddle. 

As  regards  the  pulpit,  then,  criticism  may  be  at  fault  in  two 
ways:  It  may  assume  to  judge  where  it  has  no  jurisdiction,  or 
may  judge  unfairly  where  it  has.  In  the  former  case,  it  i^ 
simply  impertinent ;  in  the  latter,  it  may  justly  claim  that  thoso 
who  think  its  strictures  injudicious,  shall,  on  grounds  of  reasoD^ 
make  them  so  appear. 

No  one  familiar  with  prevalent  opinion  touching  the  matter 
now  in  hand  will  think  it  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  ^ 
widespread  faulting  of  the  modern  pulpit.  From  the  platforH^ 
and  the  press  there  is  much  accusing  of  it  for  short-comings  o' 
almost  every  kind.  Censure  flows  from  tongue  and  pen ;  tb^ 
air  is  heavy  with  carping  and  complaint;  and,  though  it  is  le^ 
the  fashion  now  than  formerly  to  assail  religion  and  its  institi^^ 
tions  openly,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  flippantly  pr^>' 
nounce  preaching  the  institute  of  an  antiquated  superstitioOy 
which  the  race,  having  advanced  to  that  manhood  in  whic?'' 
childish  things  are  put  away,  refuses  longer  to  revere;  that  ^* 
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effete  and  spent ;  that  culture  is  the  true,  divine  ministry 
fted  to  interpret  the  wants  of  modern  society,  and  to  supply 
•  needs,  with  a  perfection  which  the  pulpit  fails  immensely  to 
•proach. 

Now,  whatever  there  may  be  in  these  views  to  lament,  there 
nothing  certainly  to  fear.  The  pulpit  i&  too  firmly  set  to  be 
aken  by  such  blasts.  That  yearning  of  our  nature  which 
>tbiDg  but  the  gospel  is  able  to  appease,  that  superiority  of 
hristian  nations  so  demonstrably  the  fruit  of  those  eternal 
uths  which  it  is  the  special  office  of  the  pulpit  to  proclaim^ 
dt  merely  refute  these  charges  and  pretensiouf*,  but  vindicate 
s  claim  to  pre-eminence  among  the  agencies  of  good.  Repos- 
ing on  80  stable  a  foundation — the  witness  of  history  to  its 
levating  power,  and  the  witness  of  our  own  nature  to  the 
QBufficiency  of  all  besides  the  truth  it  teaches  to  satisfy  our 
nfinite  desires — the  pulpit  will  not  be  overthrown  by  the  wildest 
ihock  of  infidel  assault. 

But  there  is  a  faulting  of  the  pulpit  not  to  be  so  quickly  put 
^de.  Unreasonable,  no  doubt,  much  of  it  is  ;.  yet,  as  being 
^e  offspring  of  professed  and,  to  some  extent,  of  sincere  con- 
^  to  Invest  preaching  with  increased  attractiveness  and 
power,  it  deserves  to  be  considered. 

What,  then,  are  the  allegations  made  against  the  modern 
Pdpit?  None,  perhaps,  is  oftener  made  than  its  lack  of 
i&dependence.  On  every  hand  this  charge  is  coming  out  in 
iQimaation  or  assertion.  The  pulpit,  say  its  critics,  is  truck- 
%  and  obsequious ;  is  unduly  sensitive  to  popular  opinion ; 
'^  lost  the  olden  courage  to  give  out  in  bold  assertion  the 
peat  truths  which  alone  are  mighty  to  rouse,  and  kindle  and 
eontrol. 

A  famous  lecturer,  some  time  since,  was  at  special  pains  to 
'^tate  a  comparison  of  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  plat- 
lona  m  respect  to  their  fidelity  in  advocating  the  truth.  In 
^  eaay,  ex  cathedra  style  so  familiar  to  the  platform,  he  put 
^  case,  in  substance,  thus :  That  the  press  is  so  servile  to  its 
V^i  or,  if  neutral,  is  so  considerate  of  its  purse,  and  the 
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pulpit  is  80  regardfal  of  the  pcw^  that  nnpopalar  truth  is  liti 
likely  to  receive  from  either  of  them  impartial  exhibition 
defense ;  that  editors  and  preachers  are  under  pressure  not 
say  what  would  hurt  their  occupation,  or  even,  it  might  happ^ 
take  away  their  bread  ;  that,  however  truth  may  suffer  at  tk 
hands,  it  must  be  trimmed  and  toned  to  suit  the  liking  of  the 
for  whom  it  is  prepared ;  that,  compared  with  these,  the  pi 
form  occupies  a  vantage  ground  of  independence,  that,  bavii 
nothing  to  ask  nor  anything  to  fear,  it  can  be  entirely  hone 
in  the  utterance  of  conviction. 

Were  the  subject  less  grave,  we  could  afford  to  smile  at  thecoi 
ceit  which  could  talk  thus  to  people  of  sense.  It  is,  indeed,  to  b 
confessed  that  truth  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the  pressure  o 
popular  opinion  on  those  who  undertake  to  give  it  voice ;  but  ew 
tainly  it  is  not  obvious  to  the  ordinary  mind  how  the  platforo 
happens  to  be  less  affected  by  this  pressure  than  the  palpit  9 
the  press.  Lecturers  are,  indeed,  somewhat  noted  for  libera 
views  of  compensation.  As  a  rule,  the  worthiest  cause  mac 
fee  them  well,  or  do  without  their  service.  Many  a  preache 
toils  a  year  for  less  than  they  demand  for  the  service  of 
week.  In  their  case,  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  preachers  ta 
writers  for  the  press,  compensation  follows  popularity ;  and,  a 
with  them,  compensation  involves  a  direct  tax,  they  of  all  ea 
pounders  of  truth  must  have  a  care  to  conciliate  and  please 
Preachers  and  editors  can  better  afford  than  they  to  be  fearlei 
and  outspoken  in  the  inculcation  and  defense  of  unpalatabi 
truths.  Men  who  ask,  and  by  pleasing,  contrive  to  get, 
hundred  dollars  for  an  hour's  talk,  and  then  set  up  to  be  tfc 
untrammeled  advocates  of  truth,  must,  to  say  the  least,  t 
deeply  stricken  with  professional  conceit. 

But  this  charge  of  timidity  and  truckling,  as  against  tt 
pulpit,  is  not  always  thus  boldly  put,  nor  is  it  left  to  rest  o 
mere  arbitrary  affirmation.  Some  of  the  most  trenchant  pec 
in  modern  literature  have,  in  notable  instances,  employed  tho 
skill  to  render  this  charge  plausible.  The  Bondage  of  tl 
Pulpit  was,  a  few  years  since,  the  subject  of  two  elabor^ 
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papers  in  one  of  the  leading  Monthlies  of  the  country.  Their 
object  was  to  make  it  clear  that  the  modern  pulpit  fails  in 
courageous  utterance,  deals  too  little  in  rebuke,  is  deficient  in 
that  quality  of  modern  daring  which  has  marked  the  pulpit  in 
all  the  golden  eras  of  its  power.  Whoever  wishes  may  see  a 
reply  in  the  same  Monthly  (Scribner's)  no  less  trenchant  than 
the  charge.     I  propose  to  treat  it  in  another  way. 

It  is  not  well  to  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact — for  such  it  sure- 
ly is^that  there  are  in  modem  times  peculiar  solicitations  to 
pulpit  dereliction,  as  regards   a  fearless  proclamation  of  the 
truth.    It  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  refinement  now  so  com- 
iDonly  diffused  and  the  elegance  and  luxury  to  which  our  social 
life  has  come,  do,  in  a  real  sense,  test  the  courage  of  the 
preacher.     He  can  but  feel  that  the  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
^ftithfuDy  proclaimed,  are  apt  to  be  unwelcome ;  that,  to  declare 
the  nothingness  in  God's  sight  of  all  merely  human  advantages; 
^"^t,  to  show  the  moral  and  refined  that,  without  the  grace  of 
^^st,  they  will  be  undone,  is  to  risk  offense.     Nor  may  it  be 
^ticealed  that  dereliction  here  is  fatal  to  effective  preaching. 
^^  the  preacher  handle  truth  deceitfully,  keeping  back  a  part 
^^  smothering  its  force  in  softly-sounding  platitudes,  he  takes 
*^ay  its  power,  not  perhaps  to  please,  but  certainly  to  stir  the 
^tiBcience  and  convert  the  soul.     But  has  the  pulpit  failed 
^^f]er  this  testing?     Has  it  been  untrue  to  its  divine  commis- 
^oii?    Is  the  preaching  of  the  present,  to  any  wide  extent,  a 
^^ceitful  handling,  a  partial  presentation,  or  mere  human  dilu- 
^*oii,  of  the  word  of  God  ?     The  peculiar  influences  of  modern 
^iiQes  may,  indeed,  have  inspired  the  pulpit  with  carefulness  to 
^void  offense,  and  to  awaken  hearers  to  a  pleased  attention  and 
^^ceptive  disposition;  but  the  instances  are  rare  and  excep- 
tional in  which  this  is  done  at  sacrifice  of  faithfulness.     And 
^  not  this  carefulness  the  highest  of  all  sanctions — the  exam- 
ple of  Christ  Himself?    Indeed,  the  criticism  of  the  papers 
^erred  to  has,  I  think,  its  overwhelming  answer  in  the  fact 
that  it  quite  as  much  arraigns  the  ministry  of  Christ  as  that  of 
His  ambassadors  to-day.     It  exaggerates  greatly  beyond  the 
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practice  of  Christ  one  undoabted  duty  of  the  palpit,  tkiti 
namely,  of  rebuke.     As  a  piece  of  art,  it  violates  the  logical 
caution^  ne  nimia;  is  a  clear  case  of  too  much.     From  asserted 
short-coming  in  one  particular,  it  predicates  of  the  pulpit  gen- 
eral delinquency— /a/8ti«  in  uno,  fahus  in  amnilme.    But  is  the 
premise  true  ?    Let  it  even  be  that  the  pulpit  of  to-day  is  con- 
siderate, sparing  of  rebuke ;  that  it  does  not  flash  and  thunder, 
is  not  girt  with  lightnings,  nor  swift  to  scatter  bolts,  does  diis 
fact  necessarily,  or  even  fairly,  iiTfer  cowardice— bondage  to  the 
influences  with  which  modern  life  environs  it?     May  not  this 
considerateness  have  a  worthy  inspiration?    Is  it  not  wise? 
Does  it  not  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ezampto 
of  Christ  7     Of  preaching,  as  of  other  kinds  of  speaking,  tho 
proper  object  is  persuasion.     Preachers,  therefore,  must,  to  tho 
furthest  limit  of  divine  allowance,  regard  the  necessity  of  con-^ 
ciliating,  in  Aristotle's  word,  the  eouoea,  good  willy  of  thos^ 
they  would  persuade  to  acceptance  of  the  truth.     Moreover^ 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  from  the  one  divinely-perfeeC^ 
model  of  preaching,  it  seems  impossible  to  think  that,  in  the^ 
ordinary  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  conciliation  is  less  impera- 
tive than  denunciation  and  rebuke,  when  occasion  calls  for  these. 
Not  so  much,  then,  to  parry  this  assault  as  to  ascertain  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  example  the  proper  place  of  conciliation  in 
preaching,  I  would  fix  attention  for  a  moment  on  the  ministry 
of  Christ. 

Passing,  with  but  bare  allusion,  His  attractive  way  of  putting 
truth.  His  matchless  use  of  incident  and  illustration,  of  com- 
parison, simile  and  parable,  it  is  obvious  to  note  how  patient 
was  His  dealing  with  existing  prejudice,  how  skillful  His  advance 
upon  the  outworks  of  error,  and  how  complete,  for  this,  was 
their  frequent  demolition.  Never  was  there  a  teacheria-ho  had 
more  to  overcome.  There  was  universal  misconception  of  His 
character  and  work.  There  was  national  conceit  so 
sively  intense  as  to  scorn  the  mere  suggestion  that  others  wei 
to  share  the  blessings  of  His  reign.  In  a  word,  preconceptio 
of  immemorial  growth  bitterly  antagonized  all  that  was  mos 
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vital  in  His  message.  To  plant  truth  in  a  soil  thus  preoccupied 
and  overgrown,  was  the  hard  task  that  lay  before  Him.  In  its 
prosecution  there  is  a  patient  tenderness  of  manner  that  forces 
admiration.  He  does  not  openly  assail  these  cherished  miscon* 
captions.  His  discourses  are  not  bitter  with  upbraidings  of  this 
arrogant  conceit.  Knowing  that  the  surest  way  to  vanquish 
error  is  to  confront  it  with  the  truth,  He  patiently  employs  all 
His  mastery  of  illustration  to  imbue  the  popular  mind  with 
correct  ideas  of  His  kingdom.  It  must  not,  however,  be  in- 
ferred that  this  lenient  way  of  treating  prejudice,  this  gentle 
skill  in  planting  truth,  was  at  any  cost  of  principle.  With  Him 
fidelity  sacrificed  nothing  to  conciliation.  Times  came  in  His 
ministry,  as  they  likely  will  in  that  of  all^  when  nothing  was  in 
place  but  stern  rebuke  and  bold  attack.  Fain  as  Jesus  was  to 
conciliate,  tenderly  as  He  ever  treated  those  whose  erroneous 
views  were  rather  their  misfortune  than  their  fault,  when  He 
came  to  deal  with  those  who  knowingly  perverted  truth,  whose 
zeal  for  righteousness  was  but  a  cloak  for  sin,  He  was  stern, 
severe,  denunciatory — tore  the  veil  from  hypocrisy — laid  Iftire 
disguised  iniquities — in  tones,  as  of  the  elder  prophets,  uttered 
woes  and  doom. 

The  criticism  on  which  we  animadvert  is  faulty  then,  not  in 
that  it  makes  rebuke  a  duty  of  the  pulpit,  but  in  that  it  makes 
it  so  in  excessive  measure,  and  then  because  the  pulpit  does 
not  measure  up  in  this  respect  to  its  unauthorized  requirement, 
charges  it  with  servility  and  cowardice.  Rather  should  we 
take  for  guidance  that  union  of  tenderness  and  severity  divinely 
instanced  in  the  Master;  that  union  of  sympathizing  tenderness, 
with  care  to  shun  offense,  save  when  truth  forbids,  and  then 
dealing  in  rebuke  sharply  but  in  love.  Fail  not  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  exacting  spirit,  which  concedes  nothing  to  peo- 
ple's prepossessions;  which  believes  that  till  it  has  forced  the 
door,  truth  will  not  be  able  to  get  in ;  that  the  disputatious 
temper,  which  takes  no  counsel  of  prudence,  but,  rushing  in 
direct  assault  against  the  walls  of  prejudice,  spends  its  force  in 
hurling  bolts,  fail  not  to  keep  in  mind  that  such  temper  and 
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spirit  not  merely  ignore  the  example  of  Christ,  they  war  against 
the  plainest  principle  of  human  nature.     Men  are  easy  to  lead, 
but  impossible  to  drive.     Forget  not,  though,  that  honesty 
must  be  an  equal  care ;  that  the  man  who  temporises  in  the 
sacred  office,  who,  under  any  stress  of  favor  or  fear,  allofS 
the  suggestion  of  possible  consequences  to  modify  the  message, 
when  truth  is  at  stake,  is  equally  astray  from  the  example  of 
Christ.     To  set  forth  the  great  truths  of  salvation  clearly,  im- 
pressively, practically,  with  judicious  regard  to  them  that  bear, 
and  with  beseeching   tenderness,  trusting  all    to   God,  ihatf 
whether  it  come  in  softest  flow  from  sons  of  consolation,  or 
in  loudest  peal  from  sons  of  thunder,  that  is  to  preach  as  Jesuft 
did. 

Another  charge  against  the  pulpit  of  to-day,  which  is  hamg 
manifold  expression,  is  a  want  of  liberality ;  it  is  too  mneb 
confined,  the  critics  say,  within  a  narrow  circle  of  doctrines^ 
It  is   out  of  reason,  they  maintain,  that  a  few  theological 
dogmas,  familiar  from  incessant  repetition,  and  for  the  most 
part  treated  with  a  sameness  fatal  to  the  interest  they  might 
otherwise  inspire,  can  satisfy  an  age  so  much  alive  as  this  to 
questions  which  take  hold  of  its  intellect  and  heart,  and  whos^ 
treatment  by  the  press,  and  on  the  platform,  is  so  hearty,  fresb 
and  stirring.      Give  the  pulpit  wider   scope ;    allow  it  freoT 
dealing  with   the  great  social  and  scientific  questions  whiol^ 
engross  the  age ;  let  it  wake  itself  from  duH  and  soporific  di^' 
quisition  on  its  little  round  of  threadbare  themes,  to  the  fre^' 
dom  and  variety  of  natural  discourse  on  topics  in  which  people 
have  a  present  living  interest.     Such,  in  the  views  of  the^* 
critics,  are  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  loudly-bruited  ine^^ 
fectiveness  of  modern  preaching. 

There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  this  complaint ;  and,  as  ^ 
is  so  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  no  other,  it  is  likely 
awakens  wider  sympathy.  Now  whatever  concession  most  B^ 
made  to  this  view,  it  were  certainly  of  easy  proof  that  it  ov^^ 
states  the  evil  and  proposes  a  delusive  remedy.  Of  dullness  ^ 
the  pulpit — mere  perfunctory  preaching — there  is,  it  may  i^  ^ 
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far  too  much ;  jet  assuredly  the  charge  of  illiberality  cannot, 

in  faimesSi  be  preferred  against  it.     It  is  not  a  narrow  circle 

of  truth  with  which  the  pulpit  ^eals.     Its  themes,  in  them- 

Belres,  and  in  their  manifold  relations  to  individual  and  social 

lifOi  furnish  scope  and  matter  for  instruction  and  persuasion, 

for  argument  and  eloquence,  surpassing  all  that  other  themes 

ifford.    Nor  is  it  true  that  their  inherent  attractiveness  has 

undergone  decay.    The  truth,  with  which  the  pulpit  has  to  do, 

toQches  human  life  on   every  side,  and  at  every  stage.     Its 

interest  for  man  is  grounded  in  his  nature,  his  relations,  his 

destiny,  and  is  just  as  indestructible  as  these.     Indifferent  to 

the  claims  of  spiritual  truth  as  people  may  become ;  much  as 

there  may  be  in  the  whirl  and  din  of  modern  life  to  dull  the 

force  of  its   appeals;   inimical  to  its   effect,  as   may  be   the 

fastidiousness  engendered  by  the  culture  or  pretension  of  the 

^e,  yet  people  never  grow  so  callous,  nor  are  so  much  en- 

gnwsed,  as  to  free  themselves  entirely  from  its  hold  upon  them. 

An  advocate  within  unceasingly  asserts  its  claim,  sometimes  in 

^es  which  startle  from  the  slumber  of  indifference,  and  drown 

^6  brawling  of  the  world,  and  stir  the  soul  to  feel  that  its 

bitterest  in  these  is  supreme  and  eternal.     In  spite  of  all  that 

Iiinders  their  impression,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  expounded 

^gbt,  and  faithfully  enforced,  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit, 

^^ve  a  power,  unshared  by  other  truth,  to  stir  the  fountains  of 

Motion,  and  sway  the  intellect  and  heart.     If  feebleness  has 

^Die  to  modern  preaching,  it  is  not  because  the  truth  it  deals 

^^th  is  narrow  in  its  range,  or  wanting  in  its  interest  for  men. 

*^  is,  in  fact,  untrammeled — may  enter  any  field,  take  tribute 

^^  all  truth.    Nature  and  life,  science  and  art,  literature  in  all 

'^  forms,  may  be  drawn  upon  for  help  in  its  one  great  task  of 

^tting  forth,  and  pressing  home,  the  truth  given  of  God  to 

^^e.    Only,  however,  as  ministrant  to  this  one  supreme  pur- 

I^^He  can  it  have   to  do  with  these.     Questions  of  mere  philo- 

^phic  or  scientific  interest,  or  those  which  chiefly  affect  man  as 

^  resident  of  this  world,  may  not,  except  in  rarest  instances^ 

^Q  made  the  matter  of  preaching.     The  pulpit  has  its  own 
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divinely-given  themes — themes  grander  in  their  meaning  thia 
all  philosophy  has  taught ;  wider  in  their  range  than  ever 
science  swept ;  firmer  in  their  hold  npon  the  human  heart  diaa 
all  besides  in  which  it  has  concern. 

Another  way  in  which  sometimes  the  pulpit  is  unfairly  deilk 
with  deserves  the  notice  of  a  word.  Both  in  the  talk  aod  in 
the  writings  of  the  times,  it  is  no  infrequent  practice  to  fix 
attention  on  excesses  sometimes  appearing  in  the  pulpit,  and 
then  to  treat  these  in  a  way  to  create  the  impression  that  they 
are  representative.  On  the  principle  by  which,  as  Virgil  styi 
the  Trojans  judged  the  Greeks — ab  una  disce  oinnes — the  fanlti 
of  individual  preachers  are  so  conceived  and  put  as,  iu  effect^to 
scandalize  the  body.  Flippant  talk,  or  smart  writing,  on 
eccentricities  sometimes  exhibited,  expose  the  pulpit  to  the 
wrong  and  harm  of  indiscriminate  derision. 

Any  wish  to  exempt  the  pulpit  from  legitimate  criticism  wat| 
in  the  outset,  disclaimed.     It  is  conceded  now,  that  if,  in  any 
case,  it  becomes  fairly  amenable  to  satire,  by  no  means  shall 
that  be  spared.     No  more  is  insisted  on  than  that  it  be  difl- 
criminate.     The  function  of  satire  is  no  more  to  be  denied 
than  that  of  other  forms  of  criticism,  nor  is  its  service  any 
more  disputable.     '^But  satire  has  its  laws;  and  in  these  i^ 
certainly  is  included  that  it  must  never  be  absolutely  in  erroff 
and  that  it  must  never  be  absolutely  frivolous.  There  is  amirtb 
which  comports  with  earnestness  and  reverence ;  but  there  i^ 
such  a  thing  as  the  laughter  of  paralysis,  and  what  more  ghast- 
ly than  that  ?     Laughter  is  noble  and  profitable ;  but  not  tha^t 
of  the  madmap,  when  he  sets  the  house  on  fire,  or  that  of  tb^ 
fool,  who  goes  to  wedding  or  funeral  with  the  same  mindle^ 
grin.     The  office  of  satire  is  to  prune  the  excrescences  th^^ 
will  adhere  to  the  best  of  human  things.     But  it  becomes  ^ 
once  of  malign  influence,  if  its  attacks  menace  the  truth  itsel'i 
if,  in  cutting  away  the  excess  of  foliage,  it  draws  the  vital  8^*1 
from  the  tree;  if,  in  curing  the  squint,  it  cuts  out  the  eye/'^ 

As  regards  the  pulpit,  when  satire  fails  to  discriminate  tl^® 

*  Peter  Bayne.    Chric^tian  Life. 
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faolty  from  the  good,  levels  its  shafts  against  buffooneries  and 
foliies  sometimes  attaching  to  it,  with  no  intimation  that  the 
praetices  it  pillories  are  incidental  and  exceptional,  but  with 
the  implication  rather  that  they  are  inherent  and  normal,  it 
ceases  to  be  legitimate,  degenerates  into  mere  ridicule,  sinks 
from  the  lofty  aim  of  correcting  abuses  to  the  low  work  of  tra- 
dneing  the  pulpit  itself.  Of  no  treatment  it  receives  has  the 
palpit  juster  reason  to  complain,  than  of  that  which  singles  out 
inddental  improprieties,  and,  under  pretense  of  satirizing  these, 
holds  up  to  obloquy  not  these  only,  but,  in  effect,  that  too  which 
they  disgrace.  But  is  it  ever  treated  thus?  No  one,  I  think, 
fiuniliar  with  the  talk  in  certain  circles,  or  conversant  with  cer* 
tain  types  of  current  literature,  can  feel  at  liberty,  in  the  largest 
ezereiseof  charity,  to  say  that  treatment  of  the  pulpit,  such  as  I 
have  hinted,  is  imaginary.  Because  here  and  there  a  pulpit  lends 
itself  to  practices  which  are  justly  open  to  censure,  it  is  insinu- 
ated, sometimes  flippantly  asserted,  that  the  pulpit  as  an  institu- 
tion is  inclined  to  fanaticism  ;  that  preachers,  as  a  class,  are  not 
unwilling  to  prostitute  the  throne  of  their  power  to  such  pro- 
<^ore8  as  will  gain  them  popularity.  In  books  which  multi- 
tedes  have  read,  perchance  laughed  over,  there  are  elaborate 
pictures  of  men  in  the  sacred  office  so  drawn  as  to  be  meant  for 
^TP^)  which,  yet,  have  nothing  like  them  in  the  ordinary  pul- 
pit; such,  for  instance,  as  Bedlow,  of  Arthur  Bonnycastle,  by 
whose  manipulations  that  youth,  and  so  many  more,  were  de- 
wed to  believe  themselves  converted ;  or  Grimshaw,  the  odious 
iiDpersonation  of  illiberality,  who  stubbornly  refused  to  fellow- 
^ip  with  any,  no  matter  how  good;  whose  belief  did  not  per- 
fectly square  with  his  creed,  or,  from  the  same  hand,  later,  the 
pctnre  of  the  placid  Dr.  Snow,  of  Sevenoaks,  who  solemnly 
Saddles  nonsense,  while  Belcher  carries  on  his  knavery,  and 
'ioi  Fenton  preaches  like  one  inspired.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
^  in  these  daubs  mere  caricatures  of  the  pulpit.  We  have  no 
Word  to  say  of  their  motive ;  but  the  practical  effect  of  such 
delineations,  set  as  they  always  are,  in  bold  contrast  with  the 
hotter  preaching  of  men  mostly  unconverted,  cannot  otherwise 
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than  be  to  expose  the  pulpit  to  undeserTod  obloquy.  Wke 
Charles  Dickens  pictured  Mrs.  Jelliby  managing  oomnultee 
and,  in  many  ridiculous  ways  exerting  herself  with  unrenuttif 
fussiness  to  convert  people  in  the  ''uttermost  parts  of  d 
earth/'  her  own  domestic  duties  being,  meanwhile,  utterly] 
nored,  her  family  left  to  all  the  miseries  of  an  unkept  kon 
there  was  vast  titter  throughout  the  English  reading  world 
the  smartness  of  the  great  limner.  None  the  less,  howefw,  I 
the  smartness  and  the  laugh,  the  picture  is  a  hideous  defonnii 
Satire  is  malignant  when  that  which  excites  laughter  is.  a  mi 
distortion.  Mrs.  Jelliby  is  no  real  typo — is  a  gross  caricati 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  throughout  the  Christian  world,  w 
emulous  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good  and  neglectful 
no  duty  to  home  or  neighborhood,  are  devoting  time  and  mei 
and  talent  to  the  bettering  of  the  world.  That  Christian  phil 
thropy  which  recognizing  the  brotherhood  of  man,  thrills  ip 
aspiration  to  bless  the  farthest  off,  as  well  as  the  nearest 
which,  impersonating,  as  in  Isaac  Taylor's  word  it  does, 
very  spirit  of  Christianity,  imparts  a  peculiar  moral  glory 
the  age  in  which  it  is  having  manifestation — Christian  phil 
thropy  we  instinctively  feel — is  simply  outraged  by  picturi 
which  libel  both  its  principle  and  customary  practices, 
when  the  pulpit  is  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way,  when  mox 
idiosyncrasies,  anomalies  or  whimsicalities,  sometimes  hav 
exhibition  in  it,  are  talked  of,  or  blazoned  over  pages  of 
scription,  in  a  way  subtilly  to  insinuate  that  these  are  its  i 
mal  and  characteristic  manifestations,  there  will  be  laughter 
course ;  but  it  is  a  laughter  born  of  spurious  wit.  Such 
turings  infringe  the  laws  of  satire.  They  are,  besides,  of  n 
malign  effect,  which  genuine  satire  never  is.  The  laughter  t 
raise  is  indiscriminate,  operates  by  a  subtle  process  of  nD( 
scious  attrition  to  wear  away  in  the  public  mind  that  respect 
the  pulpit  to  which,  on  the  suffrage  of  centuries  it  is  entit 
and  so  does  more  than  the  most  formidable  argumentative 
tacks  to  abridge  its  influence  and  impair  its  usefulness, 
syllogism  can  be  answered,  but  there  is  no  defense  against  a  so 
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The  tax  of  patience  to  consider  other  ways  in  which  the 
pulpit  is  assailed  were,  perhaps,  unwise.     It  seems,  however, 
out  of  place  to  close  without  alluding  to  a  feature  of  the  subject 
of  yastly  more  concern  than  the  amplest  refutation  of  erro- 
neous criticism — ^how,  namely,  one  may  so  perform  the  work  to 
which  he  thinks  himself   divinely  called,  as  not,   indeed,  to 
silence  criticism,  but  to  afford  it  the  least  occasion  possible  for 
damaging  animadversion.     The  call  of  God  is  to  preach  the 
gospel.    This  at  once  suggests  how  vital  it  is  that  the  work  of 
the  pnlpit  be  conducted  with  supreme  loyalty  to  the  truth  given 
it  to  herald.     Let  the  transcendent  greatness  of  these  themes 
be  recognized.     Let  there  be  no  question  of  the  fullness  and 
richness  of  their  interest  for  man.    Notwithstanding  all  the 
flippancies  of  unbelief  in  regard  to  their  narrowness  and  pov- 
^,  let  faith  cling  to  the  sure  fact  that  they  take  hold  of  man 
in  all  his  relations,  intermingle  with  all  his  interests,  individual, 
Bocial,  temporal  and  eternal.     Let   not  the  preacher  forget 
that  he  bears  divine  commission  to  trace  and  press  these  great 
^ths  in  all  their  diverse  and  ceaseless  applications — to  pour 
their  light  along  the  thoroughfares  of  life,  to  show  them  in 

wlation  to  people's  every-day  pursuits — the  things  which  oc- 
cupy 

.  "The  talk 
That  holds  with  week  day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  earth's  business." 

^0  pent-up  sphere  is  his  who  ministers  the  word  of  life.  In- 
fliute  realms  he  may  traverse.  The  truths  he  is  called  of  God 
^  voice  concern  the  present  life,  encompass  it  on  every  side, 
®^ter  all  its  avenues,  assert  their  influence  everywhere — in  its 
^ts  of  power,  its  marts  of  trade,  its  countless  occupations,  on 
^and  shore,  in  youth  and  age;  concern,  too,  and  most  of  all 
^he  life  which  is  to  come ;  grasp  the  unseen  and  eternal,  light 
^an's  way  over  death's  vale  and  dark  river  to  that  blissful  land 
^here  all  we  yearn  for  will  be  ours.  Other  truths,  how  they 
^^ndle  by  the  side  of  these ! — these  that  wear  and  spread, 
nlliug  time  and  stretching  through  eternal  years.    Oh,  it  seems 
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a  little  thing  to  say  that  the  heralding  of  such  truth  to  limg, 
dying  men  is  worthy  to  engage  the  preacher's  best  abilities-^ 
that  no  exertion  possible  to  him  can  be  innocently  spared.  With 
earnest  zeal  and  melting  love  and  persQasive  speech,  with  all 
the  aids  that  nature  and  learning  can  supply,  should  he  give 
himself  to  the  enforcement  of  these  all-concerning  veritiei 
upon  his  fellow-men. 


II. 


IVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

BY   PHILIP  SCHAFF,  DD.,  LL.D. 
(An  adraneed  chapter  from  his  "  History  of  the  Beformation.") 

'hb  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  consequent 
oration  from  Rome  led  to  a  more  spiritual  and  more  liberal 
'eption  of  the  church,  and  to  a  distinction  between  the  one 
'ersal  church  of  the  elect  children  of  God  of  all  ages  and 
itries,  under  the  sole  headship  of  Christ,  and  the  several 
ble  church  organizations  of  all  nominal  Christians.  We 
1  trace  here  the  gradual  growth  of  this  distinction, 
a  the  New  Testament  the  term  ixxXijtria  (a  popular  assem- 
)  Congregation)  is  used  in  two  senses  (when  applied  to 
gion):  If  in  the  general  sense  of  the  whole  body  of 
^Btian  believers  (by  our  Lord  Matt.  16:  18);  and  2,  in 
particular   sense   of  a   local   congregation   of  Christians 

0  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  18:  17).  We  use  the  equivalent 
^  **  church  '*  (from  xopioxSvj  belonging  to  the  Lord)  in  two 
itional  senses :  of  a  denomination  {e.  g.  the  Greek,  the 
iian,  the  Anglican,  the  Lutheran  Church)  and  of  a  church 
ice.  The  word  ixxXrjtrla  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Gospels 
Matthew),  but  very  often  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  while 
terms  ** kingdom  of  God "  and '' kingdom  of  heaven^' are 
i  very  often  in  the  Gospels,  but  rarely  in  the  other  books. 
8  indicates  a  difference.  The  kingdom  of  God  precedes 
institution  of  the  church,  and  will  outlast  it.     The  king- 

1  has  come,  is  constantly  coming,  and  will  come  in  glory. 
Deludes  the  government  of  God,  and  all  the  religious  and 
ftl  activities  of  man.      The  visible  church  is  a  training- 
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school  for  the  kingdom.  In  many  instances  the  terms  maj 
be  interchanged,  while  in  others  we  could  not  substitai^ 
the  church  for  the  kingdom  without  impropriety :  e.  jr.,  in  tb^ 
phrase  '^  of  suck  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  5:  3;  Hark 
10:  14);  or,  **Thy  kingdom  come''  (Matt.  6:  10),  or,  "the 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obserration,  .  .  •  thekiaS' 
dom  of  God  is  within  you''  (Luke  17:  20,  21);  or,  *'t4> 
inherit  the  kingdom"  (Matt.  25:  34;  1  Cor.  6:  10;  16:  80  ; 
Gal.  5 :  21);  or,  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drinl^f 
but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ohoit*.'* 
A  distinction  between  nominal  and  real,  or  outward  ub« 
inward,  membership  of  the  church,  is  indicated  in  the  woi 
of  our  Lord,  *'  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen  "  (Mat^^ 
22 :  14),  and  by  Paul  when  he  speaks  of  a  circumcision  ^3^ 
the  flesh  and  a  circumcision  of  the  heart  (Rom.  2 :  28,  2^  3« 
Here  is  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  visible  and  invisibS-O 
church. 

The  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  include  the  holy  cathoLS^ 
church  and  the  communion  of  saints  among  the  articles  ^iDi 
faith,  and  do  not  limit  them  by  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  ac^  7 
other  nationality  or  age.  ** Catholic"  means  universal,  ar^*-^ 
is  as  wide  as  humanity.  It  indicates  the  capacity  and  aim  4^0' 
the  church ;  but  the  actualization  of  this  universalness  is  ^ 
process  of  time,  and  it  will  not  be  completed  till  the  who  ^^^ 
world  is  converted  to  Christ. 

The  mediaeval  schoolmen  distinguished  three  stages  in  tb^^^ 
catholic   church  as  to  its   locality, — the   militant   church  o^^* 
earth  (ecclesia  militans),   the  church  of  the   departed  or  tt^^^ 
sleeping   church    in    purgatory   (ecclesia  dormiens),   and  tl^-  ^ 
triumphant   church    in    heaven   {ecclesia  triumphans),      Th^'^ 
classification  was  retained  by  Wicliff,  Hus,  and  other  for^^ 
runners  of  Protestantism  ;    but  the  Reformers  rejected  th^ 
intervening   purgatorial    church,   together  with    prayers   for 
the  departed,  and  included  all  the  pious  dead  in  the  church 
triumphant. 

In  the  militant  church  on  earth,  Augustin  made  an  important 
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distinction  between  ^  the  true  body  of  Christ  '^  {corpus  Christi 
verum),  and  "  the  mixed  body  of  Christ"  {corpus  Christi  mixtum, 
or  smulatum).  He  substitutes  this  for  the  less  suitable  designa- 
tion of  a  **  twofold  body  of  Christ  '*  {corpus  Domini  hipartitum\ 
as  taught  by  Tichonius,  the  Donatist  grammarian  (who  referred 
to  Cant.  1 :  5).  These  two  bodies  are  in  this  world  externally 
in  one  communion,  as  the  good  and  bad  fish  are  in  one  net,  but 
they  will  ultimately  be  separated.  To  the  true  or  pure  church 
Mong  all  the  elect,  and  these  only,  whether  already  in  the 
oatholic  church  or  outside  of  it,  yet  predestinated  for  it. 
"Many,*'  he  says,  "who  are  openly  outside,  and  are  called 
heretics,  are  better  than  many  good  Catholics ;  for  we  see  what 
they  are  to-day ;  what  they  shall  be  to-morrow,  we  know  not ; 
•Dd  with  God,  to  whom  the  future  is  already  present,  they  al- 
^^y  are  what  they  shall  be  hereafter."  On  the  other  hand, 
flypocrites  are  in  the  church,  but  not  of  the  church. 

It    should  be  added,  however,  that  Augustin  confined   the 
tnie    church  on  earth  to  the  limits  of  the  visible,  orthodox, 
catholic  body  of  his  day,  and  excluded  all  heretics, — Mani- 
CTO%iig,  Pelagians,  Arians,  etc., — and  schismatics, — Donatists, 
***«»-~as  long  as  they  remain  outside  of  fellowship  with  that 
"^y.   In   explaining  the  article,   "the  holy  church,"  in  his 
^«fBion  of  the   Creed  (which  omits   the  epithet  "catholic,'' 
^i    the  additional  clause  "the  communion  of  saints''),  he 
B^JB  that  this  surely  means  "the  Catholic  Church;"  and  adds, 
^th  heretics    and    schismatics    style    their    congregations 
chtirQ{ieg,     But   heretics  in  holding   false  opinions  regarding 
6od  do  injury  to  the  faith  itself;  while  schismatics,  on  the 
^thor  hand,  in  wicked  separations  break  off  from  brotherly 
charity,  although    they    may  believe   just  what  we    believe. 
Wherefore,  neither  do  the  heretics  belong  to  the  Church  Cath- 
olic, which  loves  God;  nor  do  the  schismatics  form  a  part  of 
the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  loves  the  neighbor,  and  consequently 
readily  forgives  the  neighbor's  sin."     It  is  well  known  that 
this  great  and  good  man  even  defended  the  principle  of  forcible 
19 
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coercion  of  schismatics,  on  a  false  interpretation  of  Luke  14: 23,       l-f 
'^  Constrain  them  to  come  in/'  w 

In  the  ninth  century  the  visible  Catholic  Church  was  dinded 
into  two  rival  Catholic  churches, — ^the  patriarchal  church  in  the 
East,  and  the  papal  church  in  the  West.     The  former  denied  tb® 
papal  claim   of  universal    jurisdiction  and    headship,  as  an 
anti-Christian    usurpation;   the   latter  identified  the  Church 
Catholic  with  the  dominion  of  the  papacy,  and  condemned  th6 
Greek  Church  as  schismatical.   Hereafter,  in  Western  GbriBteD' 
dom,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  came  to  mean  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Church. 

The-  tyranny  and   corruptions  of  the  papacy  called  fortb 
the  vigorous  protest  of  Wiclif,  who  revived  the  Augustioi^-^ 
distinction  between  the  true  church  and  the  mixed  church,  b^s*^ 
gave  it  an  anti-Roman  and  anti-papal  turn  (which  Augosti^ 
did  not).     He  defined  the  true  church  to  be  the  congregatic^^ 
of  the  predestinated,  or  elect,  who  will  be  ultimately  savcK^ 
Nobody  can  become  a  member  of  this  church  except  by  GoA  ^ 
predestination,  which  is  the  eternal  foundation  of  the  chare?  1^ 
and  determines  its  membership.  No  one  who  is  rejected  fromet^  ^^ 
nity  {prcescittis,  foreknown,  as  distinct  from  proedestinatus,  for*^^ 
ordained)  can  be  a  member  of  this  church.     He  may  be  in  ^  ^' 
but  he  is  not  of  it.     As  there  is  much  in  the  human  hoc^f 
which  is  no  part  of  it,  so  there  may  be  hypocrites  in  the  chorC^*^ 
who   will   finally   be   removed.     There   is   but   one   univers^^ 
church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation.     The  only  Head  ^^ 
this  church  is  Christ ;  for  a  church  with  two  heads  would  be      ^ 
monster.     The  apostles  declared  themselves  to  be  servants  C^^ 
this  Head.     The  Pope  is  only  the  head  of  a  part  of  the  churcl^ 
militant,  and  this  only  if  he  lives  in  harmony  with  the  com'' 
mandments  of  Christ.    This  conception  of  the  church  excludes  all 
hypocrites  and  bad  members,  though  they  be  bishops  or  popes; 
and  it  includes  all  true  Christians,  whether  Catholics,  or  schis- 
matics, or  heretics.     It  coincides  with  the  Protestant  idea  of 
the  invisible  church.     But  Wiclif  and  Hus  denied  the  certainty 
of  salvation,  as  taught  afterwards  by  Calvinists,  and  herein 
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thej  agreed  with  the  Catholics ;  they  held  that  one  may  be 
sure  of  his  present  state  of  grace,  but  that  his  final  salvation 
depends  upon  his  perseverance,  which  cannot  be  known  before 
the  end. 

Wiclifs  view  of  the  true  church  was  literally  adopted  by  the 
Bohemian  Reformer  Hus,  who  depended  for  his  theology  on 
the  English  Reformer  much  more  than  was  formerly  known. 

From  Hus  it  passed  to  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin,  who 
Agreed  in  denying  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  exclusive 
catholicity,  and  in  widening  the  limits  of  the  church  so  as 
to  include  all  true  believers  in  Christ.  But  they  distinguished 
iQore  clearly  between  the  invisible  and  visible  church,  or  rather 
l^tween  one  true  invisible  church  and  several  mixed  visible 
churches.  The  invisible  church  is  within  the  visible  church  as 
the  soul  is  in  the  body,  and  the  kernel  in  the  shell.  It  is  not 
ft  Utopian  dream  or  Platonic  commonwealth,  but  most  real 
fti^d  historical.  The  term  ^'  invisible  ^^  was  chosen  because  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  internal  and  invisible,  and 
^^^^^use  nabody  in  this  life  can  be  surely  known  to  belong  to 
the  number  of  the  elect,  while  membership  of  the  visible  church 
^  Recognizable  by  baptism  and  profession. 

Important  questions  were  raised  with  this  distinction  for 
future  settlement.     Some  eminent  modern  Protestant  divines 
^^ject  to  the  term  '*  invisible  church,'^  as  involving  a  contradic- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  church  is  essentially  a  visible  institution; 
*^^t  they  admit  the  underlying  truth  of  an  invisible,  spiritual 
^^manion  of  believers  scattered  throughout  the  world.     As 
^otestantism  has  since  divided  and  subdivided  into  a  number 
<^i  denominations  and  separate  organizations,  the  idea  of  the 
chorch  needs  to  be  further  expanded.     We  must  recognize  a 
luimber  of  visible  churches,  Greek,  Latin,  Lutheran,  Reformed, 
Anglican,  and  all   the  more  recent  Christian  denominations 
fliieh  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  Head,  and  his  teaching  and 
eiunple  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  duty.     The  idea  of  denomi- 
nations or  confessions,  as  applied  to  churches,  is  of  modern 
date;  but  is,  after  all,  only  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of  a 
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particular  church,  or  a  contraction  of  the  idea  of  the  urn 
church,  and  therefore  authorised  by  the  double  Scripture 
of  eceleeia.  The  denominational  conception  lies  betwei 
catholic  and  the  local  conception.  The  one  inTisible  chi 
found  in  all  yisible  denominatione  and  congregations  at 
true  Christianity  extends.  Another  distinction  should  i 
made  between  the  church,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ch>d,  wl 
a  more  spiritual  and  more  comprehensiTO  idea  than  en 
invisible  catholic  church,  although  very  closely  allied  to 
usually  identified  with  it.  But  we  cannot  anticipate  i 
discussions.  The  Reformers  were  concerned  first  of  all  t* 
their  relation  to  the  Roman  Church  as  they  found  it, 
reconcile  the  idea  of  a  truly  catholic  church  which  the} 
not  and  would  not  sacrifice,  with  the  corruptions  of  the 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  their  separation  from  it 
other. 

Luther  received  a  copy  of  Hus's  treatise  De  Eeeleei 
Prague  in  1519.  He  was  driven  to  a  defense  of  the  Bo 
martyr  in  the  disputation  at  Leipzig,  and  ventured  tc 
that  Hus  was  unjustly  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Go: 
for  holding  doctrines  derived  from  Augustin  and  Paul, 
these  was  his  definition  of  the  universal  church  as  the  tot 
the  elect  (universitas  prcedestinatarum). 

Luther  developed  this  idea  in  his  own  way,  and  modifi 
application  to  the  visible  church.  He  started  from  the 
of  the  Creed,  *'I  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  church,"  h\ 
tified  this  article  with  the  *' communion  of  saints,'^  as  a  dc 
of  the  catholic  church.  He  explained  the  communion  (( 
sehaft)  to  mean  the  community  or  congregation  {Oeme 
saints.  He  also  substituted,  in  his  Catechism,  the  word  * 
tian'*  for  ''catholic,'^  in  order  to  include  in  it  all  belie 
Christ.  Hence  the  term  '*  catholic"  became,  or  remained^ 
cal  in  Germany  with  ''Roman  Catholic''  or  '* papal;"  w 
English  Protestaht  churches  very  properly  retained  tli 
**  catholic"  in  its  true  original  senee  of  ** universal,"  wl 
mits  of  no  sectarian  limitation.     The  Romanists  have  n 
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to  the  ezclasive  use  of  that  title ;  thej  are  too  sectarian  and  ez- 
elusife  to  be  truly  catholic. 

Lather  held  that  the  holy  church  in  it-s  relation  to  God  is  an 
article  of  faith,  not  of  sight,  and  therefore  invisible.  But  as 
existing  among  men  the  true  church  is  visible,  and  can  be 
recognized  by  the  right  preaching  of  the  gospel  or  the  purity  of 
doctrine,  and  by  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments  (i.e., 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper).  These  are  the  two  essential 
marks  of  a  pure  church.  The  first  he  emphasized  against  the 
Komanists,  the  second  against  what  he  called  Enthusiasts 
(Sekwarmgeieter)  and  Sacramentarians  (in  the  sense  of  anft-sacra- 
mentarians). 

His  theory  acquired  symbolical  authority  through  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  which  defines  the  church  to  be  *' the  congrega* 
tioD  of  saints  in  which  the  gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  sacra- 
ments are  rightly  administered."  Worship  and  discipline,  rites 
and  ceremonies,  are  made  secondary  or  indifferent,  and  reckoned 
with  human  traditions  which  may  change  from  time  to  time. 
•The  church  has  no  right  to  impose  what  is  not  commanded  in 
the  Word  of  God.  In  such  things  everybody  is  his  own  pope 
^d  church.  The  Lutheran  Confession  has  always  laid  great — 
We  may  gay  too  great — stress  on  the  unity  of  doctrine,  and  little, 
too  little,  stress  on  discipline.  And  yet  in  no  other  evangeli- 
^  denomination  is  there  such  a  diversity  of  theological  opinions, 
^m  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  the  Formula  Concordi»  to  every 
^orm  and  degree  of  Rationalism. 

Bow  far,  we  must  ask  here,  did  Luther  recognize  the  domin- 
^Q  of  the  papacy  as  a  part  of  the  true  catholic  church  ?  He 
^  not  look  upon  the  Pope  in  the  historical  and  legal  light  as 
^^  legitimate  head  of  the  Roman  Church ;  but  he  fought  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life  as  the  antagonist  of  the  gospel,  as  the 
veritable  Antichrist,  and  the  papacy  as  an  apostasy.  He  could 
^  haveotherwise  justified  his  separation,  and  the  burning  of  the 
P^pal  ball  and  law-books.  He  assumed  a  position  to  the  Pope 
^d  his  church  similar  to  that  of  the  apostles  to  Caiaphas  and 
^synagogue.    Nevertheless,  whether  consistently  or  not,  he 
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never  doubted  the  validity  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Rom^ 
Church,  having  himself  been  baptized,  confirmed,  and  ordain^^ 
in  it,  and  he  never  dreamed  of  being  re-baptised  or  re-ordiine^* 
Those  millions  of  Protestants  who  seceded  in   the  sixteen 
century  were  of  the  same  opinion,  with  the  sole  exception 
the  Anabaptists  who  objected  to  infant-baptism,  partly  on  tl 
ground  that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  popish  Antichrist  ai^t^ 
therefore  invalid. 

Nor  did  Luther  or  any  of  the  Reformers  and  sensible  Pro 
estants  doubt  that  there  always  were  and  are  still  many  tr 
Christians  in  the  Roman  communion,  notwithstanding  all  h 
errors  and  corruptions,  as  there  were  true  Israelites  even  i 
the  darkest  period  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.     In  his  controversy 
with  the  Anabaptists  (1528),  Luther  makes  the  striking  admi 
sion  :     '^  We   confess  that  under  the  papacy  there  is  mucr 
Christianity^  yea,  the  whole  Christianity,  and  from  thence  b 
it  come  to  us.  We  confess  that  the  papacy  possesses  the  genuin 
Scriptures,    genuine   baptism,   the   genuine   sacrament  of  th 
altar,  the  genuine   keys   for   the   remission   of  sins,  the  tm 
ministry,  the   true  catechism,   the  Ten  Commandments,  th 
articles  of  the  Creed^  the  Lord's  Prayer.  ...  I  say  that  und 
the  Pope  is  the  true  Christendom,  yea,  the  very  eUte  of  Chri 
tendom,  and  many  pious  and  great  saints." 

For  proof  he  refers,  strangely  enough,  to  the  very  passa^ 
of  Paul,  2  Thess.  2 :  3,  4,  from  which  he  and  other  Reforme 
derived  their  chief  argument  that  the  pope  of  Rome  is  An 
Christ,  *'  the  man  of  sin,"  "  the  son  of  perdition."     For  Pa 
represents   him  as   sitting  '^  in  the  temple  of  God ;  "  that  i 
in  the  true  church,  and  not  in  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  he  must  be  among  Christians,  and  ni 
and  tyrannize  over  Christians.     Melanchthon,  who    otherwii 
had  greater   respect   for   the   pope  and   the    Roman    Churc 
repeatedly  expressed  the  same  view.     Luther  came  nearer  tl 
true  position  when  he  said  that  the  Roman  Church  might 
called  a  "  holy  church,"  by  synecdoche  or  ez  parte,  with  t 
same  restriction  with  which  Paul  called  the  Galatian  Christi 
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'^  churches/'   notwithstanding   their  apostasy  from  the    true 
goapel. 

XfUther  combined  with  the  boldest  independence  a  strong  rever- 
ence for  the  historical  faith.  He  derives  from  the  unbroken 
tr&cljtion  of  the  church  an  argument  against  the  Zwinglians  for 
the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist ;  and  says,  in  a  letter  to  AI- 
breoht,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  Duke  of  Prussia  (April, 
1 532,  after  Zwingli's  death)  :  "  The  testimony  of  the  entire 
holy  Christian  church  (even  without  any  other  proof)  should  be 
8oflS.cient  for  us  to  abide  by  this  article,  and  to  listen  to  no 
■©ovaries  against  it.  For  it  is  dangerous  and  terrible  (gre/oAr- 
v/nd  ersehrecklich)  to  hear  or  believe  anything  against  the 
»nimous  testimony,  faith,  and  doctrine  of  the  entire  holy 
Chxistian  church  as  held  from  the  beginning  for  now  over  fif- 
hundred  years  in  all  the  world.  ...  To  deny  such 
-imony  is  virtually  to  condemn  not  only  the  holy  Christian 
^^^XTch  as  a  damned  heretic,  but  even  Christ  himself,  with  all 
his  apostles  and  prophets,  who  have  founded  this  article,  *  I  be- 
^^'V'c  a  holy  Christian  church,'  as  solemnly  affirmed  by  Christ 
^•''^^n  he  promised, '  Behold,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  even  to 
*ho  end  of  the  world '  (Matt.  28 :  20),  and  by  St.  Paul  when 
**^  Bu^jB,  *  The  church  of  God  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
*>^^^h'(l  Tim.  3:15),'' 

*A.  Roman  controversialist  could  not  lay  more  stress  on  tradi* 
^^<^  than  Lnther  does  in  this  passage.      But  tradition,  at  least 
^'•^**i  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  strongly  favors  the  be- 
in  transubstantiation,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  both  of 
>^ichhe  rejected.     And  if  the  same  test  should  be  applied  to 
^^^    doctrine  of  solifidian  justification,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
*^¥>port  it  by  patristic  or  scholastic  tradition,  which  makes  no 
^^^^inction  between  justification  and  sanctification,  and  lays  as 
^imcfa  stress  on  good  works  as  on  faith.     He  felt  it  himself, 
*^^t  on  this  vital  point,  not  even  Augustin  was  on  his  side. 
**iB  doctrine  can  be  vindicated  only  as  a  new  interpretation  of 
^^*  Paul  in  advance  of  the  previous  understanding. 

CUvin,  if  we  may  here  anticipate  his  views  as  expounded  in 
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the  first  chapters  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  '^  Institates  of  the 
Christian  ReligioD/'  likewise  clearly  distinguishes  between  the 
visible  and  invisible  church,  and  in  the  visible  oharch  again 
between  the  true  evangelical  church  and  the  false  papal  church, 
which  he  assails  as  unmercifully  as  Luther ;  yet  he  also  admits 
that  the  Roman  communion,  notwithstanding  the  antichristian 
character  of  the  papacy,  yea,  for  the  very  reason  that  Anti- 
christ sits  ^^in  the  temple  of  God/*  remains  a  church  with  the 
Scriptures  and  valid  Christian  ordinances.  So  the  Jewish  syn- 
agogue under  Caiaphas  retained  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies,  of  the  theocracy. 

The  Westminster  Confession  implies  the  same  theory,  and 
supports  it  by  the  same  questionable  exegesis  of  2  Theaa.  2 :  8 
sqq.  and  Rev.  18 :  1-8. 

The  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  rest  on  a  broader  and  more 
solid  base  than  the  papacy,  which  is  merely  the  form  of  her 
government.  The  papal  hierarchy  was  often  as  corrupt  as  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  and  some  popes  were  as  wicked  as  Caiaphas ; 
but  this  fact  cannot  destroy  the  claims  nor  invalidate  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Roman  Church,  which  from  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles down  to  the  Reformation  has  been  identified  with  the  for- 
tunes of  Western  Christendom,  and  which  remains  to  this  day 
the  largest  visible  church  in  the  world.  To  deny  her  churck 
character  is  to  stultify  history,  and  to  nullify  the  promise  o 
Christ.    (Matt.  16: 18;  28:  20.) 

But  the  great  merit  of  the  Reformers  is  that  they  have- 
broken  down  the  tyranny  of  the  papacy  and  destroyed  its  fun- 
damental error  and  anti-Christian  presumption  which  identifier 
the  Roman  Chuich  with  the  universal  church  and  with  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Wherever  Christ  is — though  only  among 
two  or  three  gathered  in  his  name — there  is  the  church  and 
saving  grace. 


III. 

« 

THE  SALOMON-A  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 

TURY. 

BT  REV.    MAURICB   0.   HANSEN,  A.M. 

II. 

The  opinions  which  for  a  long  time  were  entertained  concern- 
ing woman  and  her  relative  place  in  creation,  were  multiform 
and  antagonistic.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  those  who  de- 
graded her  to  the  animal  kingdom,  since  she  was  made  only  to 
minister  to  the  sensuous  appetites  of  man ;  those  who  looked 
upon  her  as  an  abortion ;  those  who  denied  that  she  had  been 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  even  doubted  her  possession  of 
a  spiritual  nature ;  those  who  claimed  that  her  position  is  far 
below  that  of  man,  since  her  intellectual  endowments  and 
spiritual  faculties  are  greatly  inferior  to  his.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  those  who  acknowledged  her  intrinsic  worth, 
and  some  even  who,  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  exe- 
crable opinions  that  have  been  quoted,  maintained  that  woman's 
true  place  is  above  that  of  man's,  since  she  is  indeed  the  orna- 
ment of  creation  and  the  best  gift  from  God. 

This  singular  controversy,  long  forgotten  even  by  those  who 
knew  that  it  ever  had  existed,  was  revived  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  appearance  of  a  book  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  prove,  on  Bible  authority,  that  a  woman  is 
not  a  human  being.  The  conflict  broke  out  anew,  being  char- 
acterised by  all  the  energy,  zeal  and  passion  that  had  been 
evoked  by  the  discussion  of  this  topic  in  former  times.  France, 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were  flooded  with  books  and 
pamphlets  in  support  of,  or  reflecting,  the  assertion  of  the  bold 
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author.  Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman  felt  prompted  to  def 
her  sex  with  all  the  genius  she  possessed.  She  did  not  iDd< 
the  statement  of  the  Italian  Lucretia  Marinella,  to  the  el 
that  God  placed  woman  at  the  head  of  creation.  On  the  < 
trarjy  she  advised  her  sex  not  to  read  a  book  which  strucl 
the  roots  of  true  womanly  modesty.  She  acknowledged  t 
the  man  had  received  the  more  excellent  gifts.  She  refo: 
however,  to  admit  that  the  weaker  sex  cannot  attain  to  jas( 
high  an  elevation  as  the  masculine  portion  of  the  human  r 
within  the  domains  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  And  certai 
in  her  own  person  she  was  a  noble  illustration  of  the  truth 
ness  of  her  assertion.  Her  correspondence  with  Prof.  Ai 
Rivet,  on  this  subject,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1638. 
followed  it  up  with  an  essay  marked  by  keen  logic  and  m 
physical  subtlety,  in  which  she  proved  conclusively  that  en 
Christian  woman  is  permitted  to  strive  after  the  highest  achl 
ments  in  all  possible  branches  of  knowledge.  This  work,  wl 
was  immediately  translated  into  French  and  German,  was 
ceived  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  praises  which  were  lavit 
upon  it  stimulated  her  in  the  pursuit  of  the  various  scieo 
Beverwyck  and  Gatsius  each  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  scien 
studies  in  which  she  became  eminent. 

She  understood  physical  geography,  having  read  all  the 
cient  and  modern  works  on  that  subject.  She  became 
quainted  with  the  history  of  many  countries,  studying  it  c 
fully  in  their  respective  languages  as  well  as  in  those  of  wri 
foreign  to  them.  She  acquired,  moreover,  a  complete  km 
edge  of  political  economy.  Rhetoric,  oratory  and  dialec 
received  her  closest  attention.  In  regard  to  the  last,  witt 
which  she  claimed  that  many  difficult  parts  of  the  Scrip! 
could  not  be  understood,  she  studied  the  works  of  St.  Aug 
tine,  Damascene  and  other  celebrated  writers.  A  thoroi 
familiarity  with  the  most  intricate  departments  of  mathemal 
paved  the  way  for  the  acquisition  of  astronomy.  Whole  nig 
she  devoted  to  the  study  of  that  fascinating  science.  She  viei 
the  heavens  through  the  best  instruments  then  constructed,  ai 
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tracing  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  measuring 
limeusions  and  distances  from  each  other,  she  would  lay 
her  books  and  her  instruments,  and  meditate  for  hours 
;he  glory  and  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  As 
mist,  a  conchologist  and  a  mineralogist  she  excelled, 
srbarium  and  the  collection  of  shells  and  minerals  which 
ade  not  only  contained  the  results  of  her  laborious  re- 
es  in  the  meadow,  on  the  seashore,  and  among  the  rocks, 
ley  were  enriched  also  by  contributions  from  the  most 
;nished  specialists  in  various  countries.  She  became  a 
I  anatomist  and  so  thoroughly  versed  in  medical  science 
le  most  competent  physicians  of  the  time  consulted  her 
difficult  and  perplexing  matters  arising  in  connection 
heir  profession.  Beverwyck  solicited  replies  to  a  number 
)ortant  questions  relating  to  philosophy  and  physiology, 
nswers  were  furnished  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men 
departments  to  which  their  discussions  belonged.  At  the 
f  the  list  of  the  respondents  whose  essays  were  published 
name  of  Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman.  The  theme  pro- 
to  her  was.  Why  thn  Loi^fl  Jesus  Christ,  who  frequently 
I  diseases  merely  by  addressing  a  word  to  the  afflicted 
I,  or  by  simply  touching  him,  employed  a  mixture  of 
I  and  clay  in  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  man  who  was 
)lind?  Her  discussion  was  in  Latin  and  abounded  in  quo- 
8  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  physicians.  In  her 
mind  she  could  not  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion. 
;e  the  Lord  restored  sight/'  she  wrote,  ^'  but  did  not  prac- 
le  medical  art,  I  am  disposed  to  say,  with  Ambrosius,  that 
»ling  was  not  a  work  of  art,  but  of  power;  with  Socrates, 
his  alone  I  am  certain,  that  I  know  nothing  about  it ;' 
nih  Scaliger, 

'  Nescire  velle  qnse  magister  mazamas, 
Te  scire  non  valt,  emdita  inscientia  est.' " 

ilso  thoroughly  mastered  the  history  of  philosophy.  All 
FBtems  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  philosophers  she  inves- 
id  and  compared  with  each  other,  until  she  thoroughly  un- 
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derstood  their  analogies  and  their  divergences.  The  systei 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  she  prized  the  most  because  of  the  n 
that  was  made  of  them,  after  the  reformation^  in  the  formnlati] 
of  Christian  doctrine.  She  gained  a  dear  insight  into  t 
opinions  of  Des  Cartes.  She  regarded  this  author  as  a  man 
genius,  though  she  admitted  that  he  had  fallen  into  many  erro 
Not  conscious  of  the  feeling  of  hostility  toward  him  whi 
embittered  the  mind  of  Yoetius  against  the  erratic  philosoph 
she  exchanged  letters  with  him,  and  received  him  socially 
her  house,  until  one  day  when  he  forfeited  the  privilege 
speaking  in  contemptuous  terms  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  E 
brew  language.  This  was  an  offense  the  pious  woman  coi 
not  condone,  and  she  refused  to  see  him  again. 

Although  her  too  close  application  to  study  brought  on  a 
of  sickness  which  almost  terminated  fatally,  she  was  ban 
recovered  before  she  might  again  be  found  among  her  boa 
It  was  perhaps  through  the  incident  of  her  illness  that  a 
became  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  inferiority  of  all  seen 
wisdom  in  contrast  with  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  kD<» 
edge  relating  to  heavenly  thingd.     She  therefore  took  up  th^ 
ogj)  ^^^  speedily  became  wholly  absorbed  in  the  grand  thei 
which  it  offered  for  her  inquiry  and  meditation.     In  her  ent 
siasm  she  called  it  '^  the  holy  of  holies,''  '^  the  crowning  scienc 
'^  the  queen  of  all  studies.'*     Didactic,  polemic,  and  practi 
theology  successively  received  her  careful  attention.     She  f 
pared  for  herself  a  system  of  correlated  doctrine,  so  that 
might  be  able  to  view  at  a  glance,  as  she  expressed  it, 
treasures  which  this  science  spread  out  before  her,  and  mi 
be  instantly  reminded  of  the  responsibility  which  her  possess 
of  them  imposed.     She  became  so   well  versed  in  it  that 
could  wrestle,  with  the  success  possible  to  a  finite  mind,  fi 
the  subtlest  questions  arising  from  it,  and  was  able  to  arj 
with  clearness  and  force  upon  some  of  the  knottiest  probl^ 
in  the  solution  of  which  an  intelligent,  moral  being  cannot 
feel  greatly  interested.     Her  acquaintance  with  the  results 
the  exegetical  labors  of  the  early  and  the  later  writers  v 
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amazing.     Her  owa  interpretations  of  difficult  texts  gave  the 
plainest  indications  of  a  surprising  familiarity  with  biblical  an- 
tiquitieSy  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  theology  in  all 
its  departments^  as  well  as  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
aDcient  and  the  modern  versions  of  the  Scripture.     The  most 
learned  divines  not  seldom  came  to  her  for  instruction  in  regard 
to  perplexing  topics  of  exegesis,  and,  after  receiving  her  opin- 
ions npon  the  subjects  under  examination,  left  her  full  of  aston- 
ishment at  the  almost  oracular  wisdom  of  her  utterances.    Men 
like  SalmasiuSy  Lydius  and  Spanheim  united  in  the  testimony, 

"  Wie  bj  haer  wyshejt  soeckt,  sal  wyshejt's  schatten  vinden.'** 

She  has  been  churged  with  a  profound  sympathy  for  the 
school  of  hair-splitting  exegetes  by  whose  frequent  absurd 
definitions  and  distinctions  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Word  of 
God  were  converted  into  barren  wastes  and  its  pleasant  gardens 
u^to  confusing  labyrinths.  In  a  French  letter  to  Elizabeth,  of 
Bohemia,  she  mildly  yet  firmly  repelled  the  accusation.  She 
Emitted  that  the  Scholastics  had  taught  her  much,  but  she 
^  declared  that  her  love  of  practical  religion  had  protected 
^^  against  the  danger  of  losing  herself  among  their  vain  and 
^profiting  speculations. 

A  single  pamphlet  from  her  pen  on  a  theological  topic  has 
^B^e  down  to  the  present.  Beverwyck,  the  same  who  had  so- 
"cited  an  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  design  of  our 
^d  in  using  clay  and  spittle  in  effecting  the  cure  of  the 
^ftu  blind  from  his  birth,  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  philos- 
**plier8  and  theologians  in  Europe  the  following  inquiry  :  *'  The 
^^nn  of  human  life,  in  relation  to  the  Divine  decree,  is  it  fixed 
^  variable?"  Anna  Maria,  who  was  included  among 
^^oae  whose  discussion  of  the  theme  was  invoked,  replied  in  a 
^'^tise  composed  in  elegant  Latin.  Beverwyck  immediately 
^"^e  a  translation  of  it  in  Dutch,  which  he  published  at  his 
^^  expense^  and  others  rendered  it  into  French  and  German. 

*  Who  seeks  for  wisdom  in  her  mind, 
Its  richest  treasares  there  shall  find. 
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Scholars  everywhere  lavished  great  praise  upon  this  prodaction, 
and  Gatsius  composed  in  its  honor  a   poem   of   consideraUe 
length,  in  which  he  remarks  that^  although  she  adduces  all  tbit 
the  sages  of  Rome  and  Greece  have  written  on  the  sabject,  lier 
strongest  arguments  were  gathered  from  the  Holy  Book  of 
God,  and  that  for  that  reason  the  position  taken  by  her  mut 
be  confessed  to  be  an  immovable  one.     The  learned  authoren 
asserted  that  the  term  of  human  life  is  unalterably  determined 
by  God.  Her  conclusion  was  not  accepted  by  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Remonstrants.     The  Lutheran  theologian  Dannhauer  comr 
bated  her  in  several  counter-pamphlets,  in  one  of  which  he  hes- 
itates not  to  style  her  ^'Belgica  Lachesis/^  '^  fatorum  nutrixy 
*'  altera  Clotho,"  and,  "  alia  fati.*' 

Amesius,  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker,  the  first,  as  h 
been  stated,  who  taught  in  the  Netherlands  practical  theoloj 
in  relation  to  the  conscience,  exerted  by  his  teachings  so  stroi 
an  influence  upon  Anna  Maria,  that  she  was  induced  graduall,.,^^ 
to  abandon  her  predilection  for  the  scholastic  in  theology,  an' 
to  incline  more  and  more  decidedly  toward  asceticism,  a  transi-^ 
tion  which  no  doubt  filled  an  important  part  in  preparing  he 
for  her  future  intimate  connection  with  Labadie  and  his  follow-^ 
ers.     It  was  the  change  of  residence  by  the  family  Van  Schur- 
man,  from  Utrecht  to  Franeker,  which  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Professor's  teachings  that 
led  to  this  change  of  views.     The  stay,  however,  in  the  Frisian 
University  city  was  of  brief  duration.     It  terminated   at   the 
conclusion   of  the   medical   studies   of  Anna  Maria's  brother, 
John    Godschalk,  for   whose  sake   the  temporary  removal  to 
Franeker  had  been  undertaken.     At  his  graduation  the  family 
returned  to  their  former  home,  but  in   a  condition  of  sad  be- 
reavement,  for   the  head   of  it,  the  husband  and  father,  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  death,  on  Nov.  15th,  1623.     The  in- 
terment took  place  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.   Mar- 
tin, in  Franeker.     At  the  funeral-vault  the  affectionate  daugh- 
ter stood  dissolved  in  tears.     Very  fondly  attached  to  him,  and 
strictly  obeying  him  in  all  things,  she  realized  at  his  grave  more 
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f  than   ever,   that  what  she   was  she   owed  in  large 

his  faithful  instructions  and  wise  guidance.   It  was  per- 

i  reliance  on  this  spirit  of  obedience  in  his   daughter, 

ederic  Van  Schurman  on  his  death-bed  exacted  from  her 

se  which^  under  the  circumstances,  she  must  have  found 

lit,  if  not  impossible,  to  refuse.     He  besought  her  most 

ly     that    she    should   '^  refrain    from    marriage,  lest 

uld  imprudently  become  involved  in  the  snares  of  the 

The  promise  was  sacredly  kept.     ^'  £lle  voua,"  said  a 

writer,  ^'  sa  virginity  k  J.  C,  et  elle  lui  garda  en  ce 

ne  fidelity  inviolable  jusqu'a  la   fin."     She  herself  ez- 

I  her  feelings  on  this  subject  in  the  adoption  of  the  mot- 

gnatius  which  sho  wrote  as  one  of  the  specimens  of  her 

I  caligraphy,  and,  underneath  it,  a  short  Latin  poem  of 

D  composition : 

A.  M«  S« 
In  sjmbolum  sanm, 

0  efid^  ipta^  saraopwrai. 
Quia  non  sollicito  ChriBtnm  veneretnr  amore? 
Qaem  simnl  Echo  omnia  conscia  clamat.     Amat. 
Hie  nofl  solas  amat  qui  sanguine  pascit  amantes. 
Tartarmqne  edomnit  qui  moriens.    Oriens. 
Hunc  igitur  sapiens  casta  pete  mente  puella 
Nitereque  hoc  sponso,  nee  tibi  fide.    Fide. 

er  her  return  to  Utrecht,  the  time  which  she  could  spare 
ler  household  duties  which  now  began  to  press  upon  her, 
lent  in  renewed  study,  in  honoring  her  immense  corres- 
Qce,  and  in  the  visits  of  respect  and  of  condolence  which 
legreat  did  not  consider  it  a  condescension  to  make«  Among 
irho  came  from  abroad,  and  would  not  return  without  the 
ge  of  a  conversation  with  her,  was  the  Queen  of  Poland, 
rrived  at  Utrecht  on  the  Christmas  evening  of  1645. 
izt  day,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Orange  and  by 
urt-physicians,  Gorrado  and  Jean  le  Laboureur,  the 
called  upon  the  Lady  Van  Schurman  A  circumstantial 
t  of  this  visit  is  given  by  the  last  named  in  his  '^  Histoire 
iige  de  la  reine  de  Pologne."     Anna  Maria  conversed 
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in  Latin  with  the  Bishop  on  theology,  and  with  Gomdo  L 
Greek,  and  with  le  Laboareur  in  Italian,  on  topics  pertaiain 
to  their  profession.  The  amazement  of  the  Qaeen  was  incretse 
as  she  beheld  the  marvelous  specimens  of  the  wonderfal  womtn 
skill  in  painting,  engraving,  embroidery  and  paper-cattin{ 
Another  Queen  who  called  on  her  was  Christina  of  Swadei 
On  this  occasion  Anna  Maria  disputed  with  a  couple  of  Jesa: 
fathers  who  were  present.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the 
acknowledged  themselves  defeated  in  argument.  ^'  Are  yoa  in 
in  league  with  a  spirit  ?'*  they  asked  her.  **  Certainly  I  am. 
she  replied  devoutly^  *'  with  the  Spirit  by  whom  I  live  so 
breathe."  Another  intimate  female  friend  of  high  rankwi 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  V.  Elector  of  the  Palt 
and  Elizabeth  Stuart.  She  was  born  in  Heidelberg  in  16L 
a  year  which  was  remarkable  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  drea 
ful  thirty  years  war  in  Germany,  and  for  the  opening  of  t 
celebrated  Synod  of  Dort.  When  her  father  went  to  Boheic 
to  assume  the  crown  of  that  kingdom^  the  little  girl  remain 
at  Heidelberg,  under  the  care  of  the  Electoral  Princess  Juliac 
a  highly  gifted  and  spiritually-minded  woman.  When  U 
Paltz  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Princess  and  Elizabe 
fled  to  Berlin,  where  the  latter  remained  until  her  tenth  year^wh 
she  rejoined  her  parents  who  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  th^ 
residence  in  the  Hague.  In  this  city  Elizabeth  and  her  two  a 
ters,  Louise  and  Sophia,  received  a  most  liberal  education.  It  ii 
during  the  residence  of  the  family  in  the  Netherlands  that  t 
eldest  daughter  made  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  Maria^  whom  9 
immediately  chose  for  her  model.  Many  letters  were  exohang 
between  the  two  cultivated  young  women.  Two  of  An) 
Maria's  are  extant.  One  of  these,  dated  Sept.  7,  1639,  is  < 
scientific  subjects.  The  other,  of  Jan.  1644,  is  her  prot< 
against  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  which  Elizabeth  had  op^ 
embraced.  That  there  should  have  been  the  need  for  the  sec 
ing  of  such  an  epistle  is  surprising  on  the  ground  that  1 
young  Princess  refused,  for  religion's  sake,  the  hand  of  1 
King  of  Poland  who  sought  her  in  marriage.     We  shall  m« 
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with  this  Iftdj  again  a  little  farther  on.  Among  Anna  Maria's 
other  correspondents  was  Anna  de  Rohan,  a  niece  of  Henry, 
Dake  de  Leon,  who,  daring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  France.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  the  correspondence  of  Anna 
Maria  is  lost.  She  herself  destroyed  an  immense  number  of 
her  letters  six  years  before  her  death.  She  no  doubt  committed 
this  most  deplorable  deed  under  the  impulse  of  the  peculiar 
religious  enthusiasm  by  which  the  last  third  of  her  life  was 
characterized. 

Daring  the  years  1652-55  she  was  in  Cologne^  having  ac- 
companied her  two  aunts,  sisters  of  her  mother,  who  had  been 
-called  thither  to  attend  to  matters  of  personal  interest.     These 
h^es  had  fled  from  Germany  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the  war^ 
ttd  had  found  a  welcome  refuge  with  Mrs.  Van  Schunnan  in 
Vtrecht.     While  Anna  Maria  was  in  Cologne  she  had  a  confer- 
CQce  with  two  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  of  the  Franciscan 
order  and  of  high  standing  in  the  Romish  Church.  Sending  an 
^ccoont  of  this  conference    as   a   matter   of   interest   to   her 
friende  in  the  Netherlands,  a  rumor  instantly  was  started  and 
speedily  spread  through  Europe  that  the  learned  and  accom- 
Puahed  Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman  had  been  won  over  to  the 
^ao  Catholic  faith.     This  report  caused   much   distress   to 
ue  ^object  of  it,  so  that  she  felt  disposed  to  prolong  her  ab- 
^ce  from  home.     She  was  troubled  more  over  the  condition  of 
^0  Church  in  Utrecht,  which  was  torn  asunder  with  intestine 
inflicts  about  the  uses  to  which  ecclesiastical  property  should 
^  appropriated,   and   the  right  observance   of  the  Sabbath. 
^w  matters  had  been  debated  with  great  acrimony  by  the 
professors  of  the  Universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,   until 
fiially  the  pastors  and  the  congregations   became   involved   in 
them.    Indeed,  the  state  of  religion  at  Utrecht  and  through- 
oot  the  Netherlands  was  very  low.     Anna  Maria  had  no  pa- 
tience with  the  ministry  as  it  was  conducted  in  the  city  of  her 
abode.  She  could  not  approve  of  those  barren,  protracted  essays 
which  were  delivered  as  substitutes  for  gospel  sermons,  and 
20 
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which,  deficient  in  sound  learning  and  in  natural  eloquence botli, 
"in  no  way,"  as  she  expressed  it,  '^tasted  like,  or  were  redo- 
lent with,-  the  oil  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ   formerly  poured 
into  the  hearts  of  His  people.'^     She  loudly  complained  of  theN 
discourses,  and  denounced  the  inexcusable  coolness  of  the  men 
whom  she  could  not  regard  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  whoa 
she  avoided  as  the  betrayers  of  the  Lord^s  grace  and  glory.  SIm 
drew    upon   herself    their   bitter     enmity.     They    sought  to 
avenge  themselves  upon  her.     They  spoke  of  her  with  cont^pt 
and  belittled  her  extraordinary  gifts.     Composing  burlesqaes 
upon   her  they  made  sport  of  her  piety  and  slandered  her  to 
her  neighbors.     By  these  means  they  succeeded  to  some  degree 
in  detracting  from  her  fame.   '  Instead  of  returning,  therefore* 
to  Utrecht,  she  removed  to  Leksmond,  where  for  some  jetx^ 
she  led  a  very  quiet  and  retired  life.     It  was  there  that  hertw^ 
aunts,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  in  very  poor  health,  «•-* 
nearly  blind,  an<i  who  for  this  reason  had  been  a  great  careS^ 
their  devoted  niece,  died,  the  one  at  eighty-nine  years  of  ^^ 
and  the  other  at  ninety.     In  the  circumstance  of  her  retirement — 
this  bereavement  pressed  so  heavily  upon    the  tender- 
Anna  Maria,  that  she  fell  into  a  serious  illness  from  which 
•recovered  with  difficulty. 

In  16ti2  she  returned  to  Utrecht,  but  in  a  little  more  thi 
two  years  afterward  was  called   to  mourn  the  death  of  her  fi^^ 
vorite  brother  Jolin  Godschalk..     After  his  graduation  from  th   - 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Francker,  he  hadde-^ 
voted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  for  which  he  had  a  strong  in-^ 
clination,  instead  of  following  his  profession.     He  was  not  only^ 
a   man  of  culture,  but  also  of  profound  religious  convictions. 
An  oration  which  he  delivered  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  in  the 
Latin  language,  on  '^Practical  Piety,"  was  much  praised.     He 
made  many  tours  through  the  continent,  stopping  at  the  prinei* 
pal  places  with  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  prominent  men  of 
letters  and  convcTbing  with  them.    Shortly  uetorc  Anna  Maria's 
return  to  Utrecht,  he  had  started  upon  one  of  these  journeys^ 
and  one  which  was  destined  to  have  a  most  important  bearing 
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ipon  his  sister^s  future  life.  He  had  scarcely  reached  home 
igainwhen  he  was  prostrated  with  the  illness  which  proved  to  be 
lis  last,  for  he  expired  on  Sept.  8,  1664,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 
The  sick-chamber  was  constantly  a  scene  of  religious  devotioDi 
IS  the  dying  .man  testified  to  his  friends  of  the  glory  of  divine 
pice  and  of  the  peace  of  his  soul,  and  called  upon  them  to 
mite  with  him  in  singing  Psalms  XXIII  and  CIII^  and  also 
Simeon's  Song  of  Praise  in  the  temple.  A  few  moments  be- 
fore his  decease  he  crossed  his  already  numb  arms  upon  his 
breast,  exclaiming,  ^'  I  embrace  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
mnsof  ray  faith."  His  last  words  were,  "  I  come,  Lord  Jesus.'* 
At  this  time  Anna  Maria,  too^  was  fast  drawing  near  the  end 
)f  her  life.  Kot  quite  fourteen  years  of  it  remained ;  but,  in 
>Qe  particular,  these  fourteen  years  were  the  most  remarkable 
)f  her  course.  She  was,  as  has  been  stated,  unmarried.  Her 
nearest  relatives  had  been  taken  from  her  by  death.  As  already 
ntimated  she  had  learned  to  recognize  the  vanity  of  the  fame 
^d  the  adulation  which  her  numerous  accomplishments  and  her 
^^t  learning  had  procured  her.  By  means  of  heavenly  aspira- 
30Q8  she  sought  to  satisfy  the  inward  craving  of  her  soul,  the 
'eep  hunger  of  her  spirit.  The  ministrations  of  the  Church  in 
^^echt,  we  have  seen,  gave  her  no  help.  She  thought  she 
^^w  with  whom  she  could  obtain  that  aid.  There  was  one 
^^e  she  carried  in  her  mind  and  upon  her  heart,  though  she 
^  as  yet  never  seen  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged.  When  on 
**tla8t  journey  her  brother  was  in  Geneva,  he  lodged  in  the 
^^  house  with  Jean  de  Labadie.  He  listened  to  his  private 
tonversation,  he  was  a  rapt  hearer  among  the  countless  throngs 
who  hung  upon  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  preacher,  and  he  wrote 
1^7  and  long  letters  to  his  sister,  in  which  he  seemed  to  want 
for  words  to  express  his  enthusiasm.  Anna  Maria  read  and  re- 
read these  epistles  and  concluded  that  Jean  de  Labadie  was  the 
roe  shepherd  who  led  the  sheep  of  the  Lord  into  the  green 
•stores  and  by  the  still  waters  of  divine  truth.  Oh^  that  she, 
K>,  might  be  a  member  of  the  favored  flock  to  which  he  min- 
tered !    It  was  not  long  before  she  entered  upon  a  relation 
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which  produced  an  entire  change  in  her  life,  placed  ne 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies  and  estranged  from  L 
even  her  best  friends^  but^  to  herself,  became  the  source  of  tl 
profoundest  spiritual  joy. 

There  never  was  a  preacher  about  whom  there  was  a  grea^ 

diversity  of  opinion  than  Labadie.     Some  regarded  him  afr 

prominent  reformer,  a  second  Calvin,  the  salt  of  the  eartla. 

city  set  upon  a  hill,  a  torchlight  of  truth  in  the  darknesses  m€ 

noble  man.     To  others  he  seemed  one  of  the  worst  schismafe 

and  heretics,  an  imitator  of  Bohme,  a  thistle  in  the  Lord's  garA^ 

a  withered  grape  on  the  Lord's  vine,  an  extinguished  candla 

the  Lord's  candlestick,  a  fanatic,  an  idiot,  a  curse  upon   t 

Church.     It  must  be  admitted  that  since  the  reformation 

Germany  and  in  France  there  was  no  man  who  exerted  a  mc 

positive  influence  upon  Christian  life  on  its  practical  and  c 

monstrative  side.     For  all  that,  the  congregations  which 

formed  have  disappeared.     His  life  is  forgotten,  his  works  a 

unknown,  and  even  his  name  would  doubtless  have  passed  ia 

oblivion  were  it  not  conjoined  with  those  of  his  associates  ao 

successors  who  by  their  writings  still  appeal  to  the  minds  »d 

the  hearts  of  men.     Spener's  fame  still  survives,  though  SpeneJ 

the  leader  of  the  Pietists,  was  only  Labadie's  disciple.     Thef»<5 

that  the  disciple  was  a  wiser  and  a  more  prudent  man,  peri»p^ 

accounts   for   this  great  difference  in  the  duration  of  the* 

respective  reputations.     Labadie  was  a  great  man  in  his  piet^J 

his  intense  earnestness,  his  all-consuming  zeal,  his  self-sacT*! 

ficing  consecration ;  but  in  many  respects  his  judgment  was  ^ 

fault,  and  thus  he  was  led  into  errors  by  which  very  much  ^ 

the  good  that  he  might  have  accomplished  was  wholly  ne^ 

tralized.     Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman  became  infatuated  wi^ 

him,  as,  in  her  opinion,  the  only  ambassador  of  God  to  who-  - 

she  could  listen  and  whom  she  could  obey,  not  only,  but  who^ 

she  was  disposed  to  follow  blindly  as  her  spiritual  guide.    Th^ 

such  a  man  and  such  a  woman  formed  such  an  ethereal  frienC^ 

ship  as  caused  the  latter  to  regard  it  as  the  essence  of  h^ 

soul's  happiness,  even  for  the  Lord's  sake,  to  dwell  constant^ 
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.n     'tlie  near  presence  of  this  revered   teacher^  furnishes  the 
oa&terials  for  an  interesting  chapter  in  even  ecclesiastical  his- 


Xjabadie  was  born  at  Bourges,  in  Gaienne,  on  February  10, 
1610.     He  was^  therefore,  not  quite  three  years  younger  than 
Anna  Maria.   His  birth  occurred  in  an  exciting  period,  for,  three 
months  before,  King  Henry  lY  of  France  had  been  assassin- 
ated.   The  elder  Labadie,  who  was  governor  of  Bourges,  des- 
tined the  boy  for  diplomacy,  or  the  law,  and  sent  him,  when  he 
was  only  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Bordeaux. 
As  he  gave  indications  of  great  intellectual  power,  and  early 
manifested  the  profoundly  serious  disposition  by  which  his  whole 
life  was  characterized,  the  men  who  had  charge  of  his  education, 
determined,  whether  with,  or  without  the  wish  of  the  parent, 
does  not  appear,  to  train  him  for  the  priesthood.     After  he  had 
been  admitted  to  orders,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Church  treated  the  great  questions  of  predestin- 
ation, grace  and  human  depravity.   As  he  was  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  side  by  side,  a  deep 
longing  seised  him  to  reform  the  Church  upon  the  model  fur- 
lusbed  by  the  times  of  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  suc- 
Ottsors.    Instantly  seeking  to  gain  adherents  to  his  views,  the 
Borden  of  his  preaching  in  cities  and  villages  was  ^'Repent.'* 
^  ministry  producing  a  great  commotion,  it  was  complained 
^  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  that  he  sustained  the  Reforma- 
tion, pretended  to  fanatical  visions,  and  aroused  the  enmity  of 
Hie  monks.     Being  summoned  to  reply  to  his  accusers,  he  de- 
i<eQded  himself  so  ably  that  he  was  unanimously  acquitted  and 
^^  aathorised  to  preach  wherever  he  pleased  within  the  bounds 
of  the  diocese.     Breaking  away  from  the  order  of  the  Jesuits^ 
^^  began  to  labor  at  Paris.     Pursued  thither  by  his  implacable 
opponents,  he  joined  the  Jansenists  at  Amiens,  where  he  openly 
^clared  that  he  aimed  to  restore  the  Church  to  its  primitive 
'^plicity  and  purity,  and  that  he  desired  that,  according  to 
**^  tisages  of  the  early  Church,  the  Word  of  God  should  be 
Pleached  and  read^  and  that,  in  conformity  with  the  original 
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institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the 
muniou  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds. 

Having  succeeded  in  forming  a  congregation  upon  these  pr 
oiples,  the  Jesuits  charged  its  members  with  being  disturbers         of 
law  and  order,  and  secured  the  attendance  of  a  commissia 
with  full  powers  to  investigate.     This  officer  reported  that 
saw  no  evil  in  these  persons.     The  Jesuits,  however,  persisi 
in  their  efforts,  and  finally  persuaded  Cardinal  Mazarin  to 
Labadie  and  his  assistant  Dabillon  to   the  south  of  Fran 
There,  too,  he  labored  zealously  in  the  diffusion  of  his  vie 
and  his  enemies,  chasing  him  from  village  to  village,  and  fr 
hamlet   to  hamlet,  came  near  capturing  him  in  the  castle       of 
Donsat,  near  Toulouse.     He  now  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  m^lae 
Ohurch   of  Rome,  a  conclusion  which  he  did  not  adopt  uK^'fcil 
after   a  severe  mental  struggle.     At  Montauban,  the  seat       ^ 
Protestantism,  whither  he  had  fled,  he  was  received  with  op^^ 
arms.     During  a  residence,  in  that  place,  of  seven  years,      ^^^ 
again  made  his  influence  felt.     At  the  end  of  that  time  a  bifc^^' 
strife  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  resulting  from  the  interim  «^'Bt 
of  a  person  who  had  died  in  the  Protestant  faith,  compelled  b.^^-^ 
to  leave,  and  he  retired  to  Orange-Nassau,  where  the  Cha:^'^'^ 
established  in  that  Princedom  gave  him  an  earnest  call  to    't^  ^^^ 
pastorate. 

In  1659  the  army  of  Louis  XIY  threatened  a  siege,  anJ.        ^° 

this  event  Labadie  recognized  an  encouragement  to  accep't^     * 

call  from  the  French  Church  in  London.     Passing,  on  his  ^^  ^ 

thither,  through  Geneva,  he  was  invited  by  the  Council         ^ 

preach.     He  did  so,  and  the  impression  produced  was  so  fa^' 

able  that  he  was  immediately  requested  to  remain  in  the  ei 

provided  the  Ohurch  in  London  would  consent.      The  la^ 

church  yielded  its  claims,  and  Labadie,  locating  in  the  cit^        ^ 

Calvin,  soon  drew  such  large  audiences  that  no  building 

largo  enough  to  hold  the  throngs  that  gathered  to  listem. 

him. 

At  this  time  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Netherl^ 

was  a  deplorable  one.     The  pulpit  and  the  pew  had  alike 
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e  deteriorated.  The  UDiversities  resouDded  with  angry 
ites  on  abstruse  questions  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Pas- 
indulged  in  the  bitterest  invectives  against  each  other,  and 
ited  the  greatest  absurdities  in  their  ministrations.  The 
ner  of  announcing  the  text  Deut.  iv.  1  may  serve  as  an 
Dple:  '*The  Mosaic  Ocean,  fifth  well-spring,  fourth  pail- 
first  drop/'  The  people  were  a  dock  untended,  unfed,  and 
led  into  parties  which  ^ere  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
ipirit  of  intense  hostility.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
e  of  morality  suffered  and  wickedness  greatly  increased, 
r  a  few  here  and  there  studied  the  Word  of  Ood  and  prac- 
I  its  precepts,  and  these,  grieved  in  spirit,  ceased  not  to  cry, 
rd,  how  long !  " 

be  tidings  that  Labadie  might  possibly  settle  in  the  Nether- 
B  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  congregation  of 
lelburg,  in  Zeeland,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death 
le  pastor,  Jean  Le  Long,  had  sent  him  a  call.  As  it  was 
m  that  Anna  Maria  had  corresponded  with  Labadie,  many 
ons  immediately  applied  to  her,  in  person  and  by  letter,  to 
her  influence  in  inducing  him  to  accept  the  call.  She 
plied  with  their  request  and  joined  with  others  in  their 
eaties.  The  Church  of  Geneva  sought  in  every  way  to 
in  him,  but  in  vain.  Labadie  listened  to  the  overtures 
1  the  Zeeland  Church,  but  was  compelled  to  resort  to  a  ruse 
ave  Geneva.  A  colony  of  eighty  Waldensos  was  about  to 
)ve  from  the  Piedmontese  valleys  to  the  Paltz.  Labadie 
d  leave  of  their  leader  to  join  their  company  with  two  of 
lisciples.  No  objection  was  made,  but  a  di£Bculty  arose  in 
fact  that  the  permission  to  remove  from  Piedmont  was 
ricted  to  the  exact  number  of  the  travelers.  In  this  dilemma 
ndence  came  to  the  rescue.  Three  of  the  colonists  were 
trated  with  illness  and  could  not  go.  I<abadie  and  his  two 
iplcs  assumed  the  peculiar  dress  of  these  persons  and  took 
r  places  in  the  ranks.  After  a  short  visit  at  Heidelberg, 
ladio  and  his  companions  proceeded  to  Manheim,  where  they 
)arked  on  a  small  vessel,  and,  descending  the  river  Rhine, 
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arrived  at  Ulrecht,     They  received  a  very  warm  welcome  tod 
were  duly  installed  as  the  honored  guests  of  the  Lady  Annt 
Maria  Van   Schurman.     Labadie's  stay  in   this  city  was  not 
prolonged    beyond    ten    days,   in    which    time    he   preached 
frequently,  and  to  countless  multitudes.     His  hostess  was  one 
of  his  warmest  admirers.     She  eagerly  caught  every  word  that 
fell  from  his  lips.     Her  dearest  wish  was  to  sit  constantly,  a 
humble  disciple,  at  this  Gamaliel's  feet.     Her  old  friend,  Prot 
Voet,  counseled  her  to  moderate  somewhat  her  intense  enthu- 
siasm.    She  answered   that  she  could   not  exist  withont  the 
heavenly  manna,  the   sweet  spiritual  nourishment   which  her 
teacher   furnished.     Scarcely   had    Labadie   left   Utrecht  for 
Amsterdam,  when    Anna   Maria   and   a   few  of  her   intimate 
female  friends  followed  him  thither,  and  when  he  appeared  ii^ 
that  princely  city  before   an    immense  audience,  the  learnel 
lady  of  Utrecht  was  among  his  most  expectant  hearers. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to'  give  the 
history  of  this  preacher,  except  in  so  far  as  it  runs  paraQd 
with  that  of  the  subject  of  the  sketch.     The  reader  therefore 
is  referred  to  the  account,  which  I  have  elsewhere  given,*  of 
Labadic's  experience  in  Middelburg,  and  of  the  cause  of  his 
expulsion  thence  and  flight  to  Amsterdam.     Encouraged  in  the 
latter  city  by  the  magistrates  he  immediately  formed  a  society, 
composed  of  those  who  had  followed  him  from  place  to  place, 
of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  great  numbers 
who  from  different  parts  of  the  land  now  joined   him  in  the 
metropolis  and  permanently  placed  themselves  under  his  min- 
istry.    It  was  independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  associations  and 
government,  and  it  was  based  upon  the  principles  of  purity  of 
doctrine  and  morals  as  held  and  practiced  by  the  early  apostolic 
church,  the  standard  with  which  '^  the  New  Church,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  to  conform.     At  first,  prominent  men  like  Roche* 
fort,  Brakel  and  Koelman  sympathized  with  the  movement  and 
regarded  the  apostle  of  a  much  needed  spiritual  reformation  with 

*  The  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  traced  from  A.  D.  1340  to 
1840  in  short  historical  sketches,  pp.  219-225. 
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great  favor.  Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman  was  so  naken  with 
£«&b«die  as  a  true  servant  of  God  and  of  His  Church,  so 
Approved  of  the  preacher^s  conduct, — for  she  had  watched  him 
closely  from  her  home  in  Utrecht,  in  the  conflicts  forced  upon 
hinibj  the  Reformed  and\the  Walloon  Churches, — so  felt  herself 
Bpiritaallj  benefited  by  the  unction  of  his  ministry,  that  she 
could  not  live  apart  from  him. 

When,  then,  before  long  she  received  a  letter  from  Pierre 

y^OD,  a  co-laborer  of  Labadie,  urging  her  to  come  to  Amster- 

l^m  and   to   follow  his   master,  as  formerly  Paula  and   her 

laughter  Eustachium  had  followed  Jerome  to  Bethlehem,  she 

once  resolved  to  obey.     She  sold  her  property  at  Utrecht, 

d,  accompanied  by  a  female  friend   and  a  maid   came  to 

^mterdam.     Failing  in  her  efibrts  to  find  a  suitable  dwelling 

ftlmc  applied  to  Labadie  for  advice.     After  informing  her  that 

tlm«  lower  part  of  his  own  dwelling  was  occupied  by  a  widow 

from  Middelbnrg  and  her  two  female  servants,  he  proposed  that 

ttk^€  should  hire  of  them  an  apartment  which  he  doubted  not 

'woild  be  placed  at  her  disposal.     Anna  Maria  gladly  complied, 

^^g&ged  the  room,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  house  in  which 

^e  religious  teacher  resided  whom  she  almost  worshipped.     As 

^7  be  imagined,  the  intelligence  of  this   step  soon  spread 

^^where  and  evoked  protestations  and  entreaties  from  her 

w  friends,  and  among  these,  especially,  from  Professor  Voet, 

*l^  already  before  her  departure  from  Utrecht,  had  attempted 

to  dissuade  her,  saying  that  Paula  and  Eustachium  could  have 

obtained  spiritual  food  of  great  excellence  at  Rome,  without 

going  to  Bethlehem  for   it.    The   die  was  cast,  the  Rubicon 

croised,  and   notwithstanding    the  earnest   warnings   of    her 

frioDdi  and  the  malicious  sneers  of  her  enemies,  Anna  Maria 

ponisted  in  the  course  she  had   adopted,  and  became  wholly 

identified  with  the  ^'  New  Church  "  and  its  leader.     She  called 

It  a  patting  off  the  old  man,  and  a  putting  on  the  new  man,  a 

I      ©ttcifixion  of  herself  to  the  world  and  of  the  world  to  her,  the 

cnwce  of  the  good  part  which  no  one  could  take  from  her. 

Henceforth  all  that  she  was,  all  that  she  had, — her  magnificent 
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gifts,  her  splendid  attainments,  her  social  rank,  her  friends,  her  ' 
learning,  her  fame,  her  property, — all  was  devoted  to  the  ctiw 
which   she   had   embraced,   represented    b;   Labadie  and  hii 
followers.  i 

The  municipal  government  of  Amsterdam  soon  saw  reason  to 
regret  the  protection  it  had  given  to  the  new  sect    As  tb 
result  of  the  earnest  and  persistent  labors  of  Labadie  and  his 
fellow- workers  the  numbers  of  adherents  increased  in  that  eitj, 
and  societies  were  established  also  at  Dordrecht,  the  Hague  and 
Rotterdam;   and  abroad,  in  Wesel,  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne- 
Anna  Maria  made  every  possible  eflFort  to  make  proselytes,  mA 
in  many  instances  with  success.    The  effect  upon  the  establishes*^ 
Church  was  soon  apparent.     It  was  reported  that  fifty  thousam^ 
persons  had  seceded  from  it,  refusing  any  longer  to  take  eo 
munion  with  the  Church  which  they  learned  to  regard  as 
synagogue  of  Satan.     The  ministers  began  to  preach  with  i 
their  might   against  the   Labadist   opinions  and   conventicl 
pamphlets   denouncing   their  practices  were  printed   in  g 
numbers,  burlesque  pictures  were  displayed  in  the  show-windo 
of  the  bookstores,  and  letters  and  warnings  in  other  forms 
incessantly  addressed  to  Labadie.     But  of  these  things  he 
no  notice  whatever,  continuing  to  preach  in  public,  and  priyate^B 
to  exhort  and  rebuke.     When,  however.  Professor  Voet  open 
attacked  him  in  a  Latin  oration,  delivered  in  the  University 
October  30,  1669,  he  replied  with  much  animation  in  a  Fren 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Nouvelle  conviction  manifesto  des  calo 
nies.'*     From   that   time  on   the   wordy  war   was   carried 
between  these  two  men  with  much  zeal,  and  even  Schurman  h 
prepared,  against  her  old  friend  and  instructor,  a  defense  of  b 
idol,  when  the  former  was  removed  by  death  from  the  scene 
strife.     Two  singular  incidents  now  contributed  to  heighten  t1 
excitement  and  to  increase  the  opposition  against  the  seceding 
reformers  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

As  a  result,  doubtless,  of  the  severe  strain  upon  their  min^ 
caused  by  this  continuous  activity  and  by  the  persistent  opp^ 
sition  directed   against  them,  Labadie  and  \von  were 
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trated  with  sickDess.  They  were  scarcely  recovered  when 
llenaret,  another  zealous  co-laborer,  was  seized  with  insanity 
to  each  a  degree  that  he  raved  amidst  the  most  violent  contor- 
tions of  his  body,  and  had  to  be  bound  so  that  he  should  not 
injure  himself  and  others.  After  one  of  these  terrible  convul- 
uons  he  died.  Instantly  the  rumor  spread  that  Labadie,  in 
a  tempest  of  wrath  against  his  unfortunate  disciple,  had  thrown 
him  down  and  stamped  upon  his  breast  until  he  expired.  The 
Aothorities  immediately  investigated  the  affair,  acquitted  La- 
badie  and  declared  the  rumor  a  foul  slander.  But  this  right- 
eoQB  decision  only  the  more  provoked  Labadie's  enemies. 

One  of  the  female  members  of  the  society  had  died,  and  the 

coffin  containing  the  corpse  was  placed  in  the  front  hall  of 

Ijabadie's  house,  previous  to  interment  in  the  grave  which  was 

l^ng  dug  in  the  adjacent  cemetery.     "  Here's  where  they  kill 

people,  and  in  that  lot  they  bury  them,"  cried  a  man  as  he 

looked  in  throu*gh    the  door  and  pointed  to  the  newly-made 

iTe.    Instantly  a  crowd  collected  in  front  of  the  building, 

id  a  cloud  of  stones  and  other  missiles  was  hurled  against  the 

^^indows.     The  house  would  have  been  razed  to  the  ground  if 

'fclie  iothorities,.  calling  out  the  military,  had  not  scattered  the 

c^i^wd  with  a  strong  arm.     The  soldiers  conveyed  the  body  to 

tile  grave,  and  afterward  for  three  days  guarded  the  dwelling. 

X^iring  the  assault  Anna  Maria  was  in  the  house ;  but,  as  she 

*^8absequently;  ^' I  no  more  feared  the  surging  and  angry 

^ob  than  one,  standing  on  a  rocky  rampart,  fears  the  beatine 

^tTes  at  its  foot, — such  sense  had  we  of  the  protection  over  us 

of  oar  omnipotent  and  loving  Heavenly  Father." 

As  complaints  laid  before  consistories,  classes  and  synods 
Multiplied,  and  appeals  were  made  to  the  government  to  silence 
^d  drive  out  the  pestiferous  sect,  Labadie  and  his  followers 
JWoWed  quietly  to  leave  the  city  in  which,  for  a  short  time, 
1*^9  b&d  found  a  haven  of  rest.  Having  received  a  generous 
^^Ution  to  locate  in  Herford,  they  regarded  this  as  a  divine 
i&terposition  in  their  behalf  and  greedily  accepted  it. 
Herford,  in   Saxon  Westphalia,  was  originally  an  abbey, 
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established  by  Louis,  the  Pious^  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
ninth  centary,  for  the  instruction  of  fourteen  young  women 
noble  families.  By  the  successors  of  this  emperor  it  was  no 
endowed,  so  that  much  territory  in  tho  vicinity  came  unda 
control,  and  a  fine  city  of  the  same  name  grew  up  near 
walls.  During  one  of  the  incursions  of  the  Northern  Hods 
abbey  and  the  city  were  burned  to  the  ground,  but  subseqnei 
were  re-built  with  greater  magnificence.  Princesses  of 
imperial  family  counted  it  an  honor  to  preside  over  the  aU 
which,  with  the  lands  under  its  sway,  attained  the  importi 
of  a  principality  which  had  its  representatives  at  the  Oen 
diet.  In  1667  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia^  the  niece  of  Charlo 
of  England,  and  the  sister  of  Charles  Louis,  Electoral  Pri 
of  the  Paltz^  assumed  the  office.  As  has  been  stated,  she 
the  friend  of  Anna  Maria,  having  made  her  acquaint! 
when,  a  fugitive  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  she  was  in 
Netherlands. 

In  October,  1670,  the  Labadists,  fifty  in  number,  an 
whom  the  founder,  his  friend  Lady  Schurman,  and  ser 
younger  women  of  rank  were  prominent,  embarked  for  ] 
men.  The  voyage  was  a  prosperous  one,  and  was  enjoyed 
Anna  Maria,  who,  herself  in  good  health,  did  her  best  to  i 
ister  comfort  to  those  who  were  suffering  from  sea-sicki 
From  Bremen,  where  they  were  not  permitted  to  tarry  loi 
than  two  days,  they  traveled  overland  to  Minden.  At 
place  the  court  carriages  of  Princess  Elizabeth  awaited  tl 
by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Herford.  The  noble  ab 
greeted  them  very  kindly;  but  the  towns-people,  on  the  o 
hand,  who,  on  account  of  the  rumors  that  had  preceded  tl 
were  prejudiced  against  them,  saluted  them  with  volley 
stones  and  mud-balls.  Moreover,  the  Lutheran  ecclesiti 
and  the  civil  magistrates,  resenting  that  the  abbess  had  ad 
ted  the  Labadists  before  previously  consulting  with  them,  i 
evil  disposed  toward  the  visitors,  and  drew  up  a  formal  i 
plaint  which  they  sent  to  the  Elector.  Elizabeth  exerted 
self  to  the  utmost  for  the  protection  and  the  comfort  of 
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guests,  and  snooeeded  even  in  having  the  complaint  dismissed 
ind  secaring  the  quartering  of  a  hundred  dragoons  upon  the  cit- 
iiens  of  Herford,  both  as  a  measure  of  safety  for  the  imperiled 
Labtdists  and  as  a  punishment  upon  those  who  had  dared  to 
oppose  them.  We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  adventures  of 
the  sect  in  this  place,  since  our  sketch  has  no  concern  with 
them  anj  farther  than  as  our  heroine  was  connected  with  them. 
One  incident,  however,  may  be  noted. 

At  Herford,  as  at  home  in  Utrecht,  Anna  Maria  received 
visits  from  prominent  scholars  and  divines,  who  sought  inter- 
views with  her  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  her  upon  topics  of 
interest  in  regard  to  which  opinions  were  divided.  Thus  Gas- 
per H.  Sandhagen,  rector  of  the  school  at  Bielefield,  and 
Eracht,  the  Lutheran  preacher  of  the  cathedral  at  Herford, 
conferred  with  her  concerning  the  thousand  years'  reign  of  our 
Iiord.  The  result  of  this  conference,  which  was  held  at  the 
request  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  is  not  given.  Among  the 
pMpIe  of  rank  who  called  on  her  here  was  Charles,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Elector,  and  therefore  the  nephew  of  the  presiding 
*l>hes8.  An  interesting  account  of  this  visit,  introducing  to 
ov  notice  the  Lady  Schurman  and  Labadie  as  they  were  seen 
^J  the  distinguished  visitors,  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Uachen- 
'wg,  the  tutor  of  the  prince.  **  The  next  day,'*  he  says,  *'  we 
dl  went  to  the  house  of  Labadie.  At  the  entrance  we  met  the 
Wj  van  Schurman.  She  was  dressed  in  a  homely  garment, 
^d  she  saluted  us  with  a  feeble  kiss  [languido  oaculo).  We 
vere  conducted  into  a  room  in  which  many  beautiful  objects 
Mtracted  our  attention.  These  were  pictures  painted  by  this 
iMined  virgin,  so  excellent  that  in  respect  to  correctness  of 
'presentation  they  really  rivaled  nature  itself.  There  were 
*ho  images  carved  in  wood  and  moulded  in  wax,  so  true  to 
suture  that  we  were  amazed.  As  we,  greatly  astonished,  were 
^mining  these  master-pieces,  an  aged  man  entered  and  ap- 
proached us  with  a  slow  and  measured  step.  His  emaciated 
features  bore  the  traces  of  profound  sorrow.  His  face  ap- 
P^ed  to  us  to  reflect  the  divine  thoughts  that  filled  his  soul. 
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His  garments  were  plain.  Evidently  he  was  one  of  those  mor- 
tals who  are  animated  bj  a  spirit  which,  exalted  abote  til 
earthly  objects,  dwells  in  close  communion  with  God.  Ha 
greeted  the  young  prince  very  kindly,  and  spoke  highly  of  tlw 
piety  of  bis  aant  and  of  the  merits  of  the  illastrious  Palatinata 
*  family.  Then  he  discoursed  at  length  and  with  great  earneii- 
ness  upon  the  love  of  God  and  the  ignorance  of  man.  No  one 
could  mistrust  that  this  venerable  man  was  Labadie,  for  the 
eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  regarded  him  as  if  h^ 
were  an  Apollo  making  his  utterances  from  the  sacred  tripods 

The  stay  of  the  Labadists  in  Herford  did  not  last  two  ye»r^' 
Their  enforced  departure  from  this  asylum  was  hastened  t^J 
their  own  imprudence.     The  pastor  had  been  preaching,  on  tk^-** 
resurrection  of   the  Lord,  a  series  of   sermons   which  Ani^^_ 
Maria  called  ''  so  heavenly  that  they  withdrew  us  wholly  fro 
ourselves  and  caused  us  to  consecrate  to  our  Saviour  ourselri 
and  our  possessions  to  the  extent  that  we  made  an  irrevocabl 
sacrifice  of  our  persons  and  our  goods  to  His  service,  and  gav 
up  ourselves  to  be  led  by  the  same  Word  and  Spirit  by  who 
He  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  and  made  us  in  Himself  His^ 
own."     This  meant  that  henceforth  there  was  to  be  a  commun- 
ity of  goods  upon  the  model  of  the  believers  of  apostolic  times. 
The  adoption  of  this  principle  was  celebrated  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper.     On  this  occasion  the  devotees, 
in  their  extreme  enthusiasm,  leaped  and  danced,  and  flinging 
their  arms  around  each  other's  necks,  indulged  in  indiscrimin- 
ate embraces  and  kisses.     Yvon  defended  this  unseemly  pro- 
ceeding on  Scripture  grounds,  referring  to  the  examples  of 
Ex.  XV.  20,  and   2   Sam.  vi.   12-17.     Nevertheless    a  great 
scandal  was  caused  by  it. 

The  peculiar  notion  of  the  Labadists  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  marriage  contract  also  gave  great  offence.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  logical  consequence  to  which  the 
mystical  interpretation  which  they  placed  upon  all  the  relationa 
in  life  led  them.  Their  leaders  taught  that  marriage  should  be 
considered  a  divine  institution,  a  spiritual  union,  a  symbol  of 
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the  most  exalted  association  with  Christ,  and  that  a  civil  rati- 
fication of  it  being  not  at  all  necessary,  the  contract  was  a 
Talid  one  if  only  care  were  taken  by  the  couple  who  had 
entered  into  it  by  mutual  consent,  that  the  society  was  duly 
informed  of  it.  Labadie,  Yvon  and  Du  Lignon  each 
took  to  wife,  in  this  manner,  a  noble  lady  of  their  company. 
The  noble  abbess  Elizabeth  became  very  indignant  when  she 
learned  this,  and  manifested  her  displeasure  by  ordering  the 
removal  of  her  state-chair  from  the  chapel.  She  insisted  upon 
the  confirmation  of  these  marriages  by  the  civil  power,  and 
Labadie  had  the  good  sense  to  comply,  though  by  this  means 
he  could  not  prevent  the  utterance  and  the  printing  of  many 
scornful  and  derisive  things  against  himself  and  his  followers* 
The  Princess  did  not  wholly  break  with  them,  for  when  she 
received  from  her  superiors  the  order  to  dismiss  them,  she  ex- 
olaimed:  '^Wolten  sie  mir  doch  meine  Gottes-Kinder  behalten 
Imsen." 

Xndeed  the  pressure  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 

•^bless  was  very  great.    A  secret  complaint  against  the  Labadists 

hi^ving  been  lodged  with  the  council-chamber  of  the  Empire, 

tas^t  they  were  Anabaptists  and  Quakers,  that  body  demanded 

^^    lier  that,  upon  the  penalty  of  a  large  fine  and  banishment 

frc^m  the  empire,  she  should  drive  them  as  such  from  her  terri- 

^'^ies,  and  it  summoned  the  princess  and  five  of  the  principal 

P^i'sons  of  the   sect  to   appear   before  it  within   sixty  days. 

•■^*>2abeth  was  profoundly  indignant  against  the  Common  Coun- 

^**    of  Herford   by  which   the   complaint   had   been   entered. 

•***ving  prevailed  upon  the  Elector  to  issue  the  command  that 

^^  Complaint  should  be  withdrawn  without  delay,  she  assigned 

i^er  Labadist  friends  Sondem,  in  Ravonberg,  for  their  abode, 

^^   hastened   to   Berlin.      Her  guests  expected   her  speedy 

^Urn,  but  days,  weeks  and  months  elapsed  and  she  came  not 

'^^^  to  them.     Fearing  that   they  no   longer  were  welcome, 

^y  addressed  a  letter  to  her  thanking  her  for  her  kindness 

^^   hospitality,  and  on  June  23, 1672,  departed  for  Altona,  in 
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tke  DmiikH  proiisee  of  Holstein  where,  nnce  1601,: 
libenr  iiai  beea  alloved. 

I:  was  ikoi  Vyug  before  the  poor  wanderers  foand  tr 
thmt  ciiT  also.  The  Latherui  ministers  were  in  the 
eoUeciing,  on  each  C^mstmas  daj,  a  species  of  tax  froc 
inhabitaais.  in^Iaiiag  eren  the  Jews.  On  the  Ghristc 
of  the  resr  of  ihe  arriral  of  the  Labadists,  they  im 
ako  npon  the  cew-comers,  bat  were  met  with  a  decided 
The  mjLTor  was  inflamed  with  anger  and  swore  tha 
another  Christmas  the  rebels  should  be  expelled.  Thrc 
machinations  of  this  man,  aided  bj  the  clergy,  the  £ 
indaced  to  issue  a  decree  of  expalsion.  The  Labadists 
their  willingness  to  submit  to  this  cruel  measure,  but 
that  they  should  not  be  forced  to  depart  in  midwinti 
tender-hearted  monarch  took  pity  on  them.  Upon 
inrestigation  he  granted  their  request,  and  then  pc 
them  to  remain,  even  took  them  under  his  special  proU 

And  noWy  at  last,  L^ibadie,  seemed  to  have  reac 
fulfillment  of  his  design  to  fonnd  a  religious  socie 
the  principles  which  he  inculcated,  and  its  members 
come  to  a  haven  of  rest.  The  devotees  were  united 
in  the  bonds  of  a  true  friendship.  They  had  all  t 
common,  and  in  honor  they  preferred  one  another. 
Maria  now  was  perfectly  happy.  She  was  named 
"  Mother  Schurman.''  She  was  relieved  of  her  shan 
household  duties,  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  em[ 
splendid  talents  uninterruptedly  in  advancing  the  highi 
ests  of  the  Society.  Her  facile  pen,  consecrated  to  tl 
she  had  embraced,  was  never  idle,  and  her  literary 
during  all  the  time  of  the  residence  in  Altona,  was  ver 
It  was  at  this  period  that  she  translated  into  Dutch  a  a 
of  hymns  composed  by  Labadie,  wrote  her  fine  poem 
future  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  which  afterward  was  tr 
into  the  German  language,  and  prepared  her  elabora 
mentary  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis.  T 
learned  men  abroad,  among  whom  was  John  Owen,  she 
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letters  written  in  the  purest  scholarly  Latin.     Her  most  exten- 
UTe  work  of  those  days  is  her  JEukleriay  written  in  Latin,  and 
printed,  in   1678,  on  the  press  of  the  Labadists  in  Altona. 
Friends  and  enemies  concur  in  the  sentiment  that  this  book  is 
''i  precious  gem,  a  costly  jewel,  a  treasure  for  the  intellect 
ind  the  heart/'     Brakel  called  it ''  the  most  lovely  flower  which 
was  cuUivated  in  the  garden  of  the  Labadists.''     Divided  into 
nine  chapters  whose  headings  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  the  book  gives  the  reader  an  insight 
into  the  inner  life  of  the  celebrated  authoress,  and  thus  explains 
to  him  much  in  the  outward  life  that  seems  strange  and  start- 
ling.   The  headings  are  as  follows :  Chapter  I — A  general  and 
Mrect  exhibition  of  my  past  and  present  state.     Chapter  II — 
A  particular  representation  of  my  early  life,  beginning  at  my 
infancy,  in  which  I  applied  myself  to  piety,  and  was  diligent 
^  the  effort  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of 
^guages,  the  arts  and  the  sciences.     Chapter  III — Concerning 
human  knowledge,  and   the  unfeigned  judgment  which  I  at 
Pi'esent  entertain  in  regard  to  it.     Chapter  lY — Concerning 
theology,  the  practice  of  piety,  the  manner  of  praying,  and 
^y  former  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath.     In  this  connection 
I  treat  of  the  character  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
Chapter  V — Concerning  the  Evangelical  Church  and   other 
^i^Tentions  of  a  very  diverse  character,  and  concerning  the 
•'^prising  secret  paths  by  which  Divine   Providence  brought 
'"^^  to  the  true  Evangelical  Society.     Chapter  VI — the  narra- 
^i^e  of  my  past  life  is  resumed,  and  my  entrance  into  my  pre- 
^^*4t  condition   is   set  forth.     Chapter  VII — Concerning  my 
''^ttioval  to  Amsterdam,  and  my  closer  union  with  the  revived 
pure  church.      Also  a  history  of  some  events  that  occurred 
^bout  the  time  of  the  first  meetings.     Chapter  VIII — Concern- 
*^8  our  departure  from  Amsterdam  and  our  journey  to  Her- 
*orcJ;  our  arrival  there;  our  stay  in  it  and  our  departure  to  a 
^Uutry-seat  of  the  Princess.     Chapter  IX — Concerning  our 
^^ival  in  the  civ  of  Altona,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Den- 
^^fk,and  of  our  residence  here  until  the  present  moment. 
21 
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While  the  book  was  praised  throaghout  the  entire  literar;; 
world  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  Latin  and  the  beaatyo 
its  style,  it  provoked  opposition  from  those  who  claimed  that  i 
was  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  Labadism,  and  who  for  tha 
reason  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  product  of  an  ol* 
woman  in  her  dotage.  But  contempt  is  not  argument  m< 
sometimes  recoils  upon  those  who  can  wield  no  other  weapon 
Many  divines^  both  of  the  Reformed  and  of  the  Luthermi 
•churches,  seriously  applied  themselves  to  the  refutation  of  th 
(position  taken  by  the  distinguished  authoress  as  to  the  manac 
•of  keeping  the  Sabbath.  She  declared  that  all  days  aiik 
must  be  consecrated  to  Ood  in  the  way  of  spiritual  worship  an 
holy  activity ;  that  the  ceremonial  injunction  apparent  in  tfc 
•command  concerning  the  Sabbath  is  abolished;  and  thathenG' 
forth  men  must  defer  only  to  the  Spirit  who  is  the  infallible  £i 
terpreter  of  the  law  of  God.  Such  a  conception  of  the  natim 
•of  the  Sabbath,  although  an  erroneous  one  in  many  essen&J 
particulars,  admits  of  a  manner  of  treating  it  for  its  corr^ 
tion,  more  worthy  than  the  application  of  irritating  epithets 
the  person  who  holds  it. 

While  Anna  Maria  was  engaged  upon  this  work,  the  Soci^ 
was  overtaken  with  the  calamity  which  had  threatened  it  4 
«ome  time.  Its  leader  had  been  prostrated  with  a  severe  M 
ness,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered  suflSciently  to  resa* 
•his  preaching  and  writing.  His  renewed  exertions  caused- 
•relapse,  and  seven  days  afterward  he  died  in  the  arms  of  1^ 
faithful  disciple  and  friend.  Lady  Van  Schurman.  His  L^ 
utterance  was,  "  Tliy  will  be  done  from  everlasting  to  er"^ 
lasting.''  He  was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  m^ 
His  piety  was  unquestionable  and  of  a  profound  order.  1^ 
great  grief  at  the  coldness,  the  formality,  and  the  worldlines^ 
the  Church  was  creditable  to  him.  His  error  was  in  his  bre^ 
ing  away  from  all  ecclesiastical  ties.  He  has  been  regarded 
standing  in  a  middle  position  between  Speiier  and  Zinzend(^ 
Many  opposed  him  bitterly,  but  many  also  recognized  his  ^ 
celleut  traits^  and  among  them  such  honored  names  as  Bral^ 
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Itmpe,  and  the  two  just  mentioned.  His  life  contributed  much 
material  to  Max  Goebers  ''  Geschichte  des  Christliches  Lebens.'^ 
A  Ia8t  will  and  testament,  prepared  by  Labadie  during  a  severe 
•Hack  of  sickness,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
Iftst,  was  introduced  by  Anna  Maria  in  the  second  volume  of 
her  '^Eukleria/'  It  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  devoutness 
ind  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  which  characterized  the  whole 
ioorse  of  its  author.  He  passed  away  on  his  sixty-third  birth- 
lay,  February  13,  1678. 

Pierre  Yvon,  who  was  to  Labadie  what  Beza  was  to  Calvin, 
Telancthon  to  Luther,  and  Spangenberg  to  Zinzendorf,  suc- 
ked as  the  head  of  the  little  band  at  Allona.  He  was  held 
'  the  highest  esteem  by  the  celebrated  Vitringa,  who  wrote 
>oat  him  after  his  decease,  '^  The  memory  of  the  sainted 
V€D,  a  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  precious  to 
e  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  piety  and  learning,  his 
tuteness  in  discerning  the  ways  of  God,  our  mutual  affection, 
^d  a  distant  relationship  between  us  which  indeed  I  regard  as 
^  honor."  At  his  side  was  the  now  gray-haired  Anna  Maria, 
tiose  utterances  were  regarded  by  the  Society  as  almost 
'^eular,  and  to  whom  he  himself  looked  for  counsel.  She  was 
^11  in  the  full  use  of  her  amazing  mental  powers.  By  means  of 
^^wise  instructions,  her  affable  behavior  and  her  kind  and 
'Ipfal  ways,  she  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon  those 
^h  whom  she  had  cast  in  her  lot.  By  means  of  her  correS'^ 
^Xidence  with  persons  whom  her  reputation  had  already 
'^wn  toward  her  she  persuaded  quite  a  number  from  abroad 
unite  with  the  Society.  Among  them  was  a  noble  woman 
^m  The  Hague,  between  whom  and  the  prophetess,  as  Anna 
^  called,  a  friendship  was  formed  so  strong  that  when  the 
^mer  died  within  a  year  after  she  came  to  Altona,  Anna 
^ria  put  in  writing  a  wish  to  have  her  own  body  interred  by 
•^  side  of  that  of  her  beloved  sister. 

7be  Lutheran  pastors  who^  as  has  been  seen^  made  an  unsuc- 
^^sful  attempt  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  Labadists  from 
Itona,  at  last  were  gratified  by  their  departure  from  the  city. 
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which  the  Liba^iisis  were  denounced  as  schismatieSy  and  tfa 

donri&es  were  declared  to  be  ezceedinglT  pemicioos,  and  tl 

were  iLfonne^i  tha:  the  Reformed  Chorch  was  greatly  imp 

jled  It  the  fact  that  the  secession  ideas  of  the  Labadisto  w 

sprea/jicig,  and  that  tcanr  proselrtes  were  constantly  joini 

the  rariks  of  the  latter.     AccDrdingly  they  appointed  a  co 

mission  to  confer  with  Tvon.     To  the  twenty-three   qaestii 

which  were  laid  before  the  leader,  he  answered  so  satisfactoi 

that,  upon   the   recommendation   of  the   learned  Witsios, 

Franeker,  the  States  resolved  to  permit  the  Labadists  to  h 

public  worship  and  to  grant  them  all  the  privileges  of  the  I 

formed  Church.     This,  however,  was  not  to  the  mind  of  I 

ministers,  who  wished  to  see  the  Libadists  restored  to  t 

bosom  of  the  Church,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  suppress^ 

Even  Brakel,  who  formerly  was  a  warm  friend  of  Anna  Mai 

took  sides  with  these  opponents,  and  from  his  pulpit  at  Le< 

warden  denounced  the  followers  of  Labadie  as  errorists.    Wt 

these  conferences  and  discussions  were  in  progress,  the  a^ 

^'prophetess"  still  drew  around  her  many  distinguished  nk. 

England  added  to  her  visitors  in  the  persons  of  William  P» 
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Fox  and  Barclaj,  who  spent  much  time  with  her  in  conversa- 
ton  upon  religious  topics. 

And  now  the  end  had  come  also  for  this  traly  remarkable 

woman.    For  some  months  she  had   been  suffering  severely 

from  gravel  and  gout,  which  caused  her  excruciating  pains, 

under  which,  however,  she  retained  her  clearness  of  mind  and 

enjoyed  an  unwavering  cheerfulness  of  spirit.     She  drew  the 

kst  breath  oa  May  4th,  1678,  dying  in  the  full  confidence  of 

Christian  faith  and  hope.     A  few  moments  before  she  expired, 

ft  member  of  the  society  said  to  her:  "Be  of  good  courage, 

detr sister;  in  a  little  while  you  enter  eternity."    She  replied : 

^In  eternity, — in  eternity, — ^said  our  beloved  father,  Labadie, 

•  ..."    The  quotation  of  these  words,  spoken  by  her  revered 

friend  and  pastor,  and  recalled  by  her  in  this  extreme  hour, 

Met  was  completed. 

There  always  have  been  people,  and  there  are  some  to-day, 

vho  regard  a  learned  woman  as  an  anomaly.     Her  superior 

^Itnre  is  supposed  to  unsex  her,  at  least  in  respect  to  the 

^wms  and  the  graces  peculiar  to  the  feminine  character.    The 

development  of  her  mind,  by  which  she  has  been  elevated 

^ve  her  sisters,  and  even  above  the  majority  of  the  sterner 

^X)  is  thought  to  have  been  at  the  expense  of  that  which  is 

gentle  and  lovely  in  woman,  and  to  convert  her  into  a  monster 

^fiously  unique  and  undoubtedly  repulsive.     The  very  idea  of 

^^ding  a  learned  woman  and  installing  her  as  the  mistress  of 

^e  home  is  enough  to  make  many  men  shudder.     They  would 

^  soon  think  of  embracing  a  glittering  icicle  or  cherishing  a 

bundle  of  wormwood.     Anna  Maria  Schurman  did  not  escape 

^e  treatment  to  which  any  who  entertained  such  sentiments 

^u  her  day  deemed  themselves  justified  in  subjecting  her.     It 

^^  perhaps,  in  this  spirit  that  one  of  her  biographers,  Tomas- 

1U8,  made  an  assertion  which  has  been  widely  copied,  that  she 

^v  fond  of  eating  spiders.     The  thing,  shocking  as  it  is,  is 

'^ot  wholly  improbable  as  an  eccentricity,   for  the  writer  of 

W3  sketch  saw  a  ypung  lady  of  education  and  refinement,  as 

Ae  stood  before  an  ant-hill  in  the  woods  on  a  bright  summer 
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day,  selecting  from  the  teeming,  tambling  mass  the  largest  aa 
the  fattest  insects,  and,  distinguishing  between  the  sweet  ac 
the  sour,  eating  them  with  evident  relish.  Apart  from  lb 
single  author's  statement,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  opinic 
that  Anna  Maria  was  addicted  to  any  such  disgusting  tastes  t 
these^  nor  is  there  any  good  ground  for  the  opinion  that  si 
was  deficient  in  those  attractions  of  disposition  and  mann 
which  render  a  well-trained  woman  the  ornament  of  social  [liJ 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  owing  to  an  absorbing  affection  f 
her  father,  which  had  its  expression  in  a  supreme  regard  to  h 
wish,  that  she  remained  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  The  principl 
of  religion  which  very  early  were  inculcated,  were  predomina 
in  all  her  career,  but  especially,  and  as  can  be  expected 
every  instance  of  healthy  developement  and  growth,  in  the  Is 
ter  half  of  it.  Not  only  by  her  writings,  but  by  her  behavio 
she  showed  that  she  was  a  good  Christian.  A  sentence  in 
letter  which  she  sent  from  Altona  to  one  of  her  friends  in  t 
Netherlands  is  significant.  ''  Let  us  not,  like  so  many  so-call 
pious  people,  be  deceived  by  correct  opinions,  emotions,  desin 
prayers,  and  devout  practices,  and  by  what  are  named  deeds 
love,  which  are  not  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christy  have  n 
for  their  rule  the  will  of  Gody  and  aim  not  at  the  highest  hon 
of  the  Divine  Being.  These  three  conditions  comprise  ve 
much  to  those  whom  God  enables  to  understand  them  and 
illustrate  in  their  daily  walk  and  conversation.^' 

She  was  in  the  habit  both  mornings  and  evenings,  personal 
to  lead  in  the  family  devotion.  Besides,  three  times  a  day  s 
had  her  stated  seasons  of  private  communion  with  her  Fath 
and  Saviour.  Until  the  change  in  her  views  of  the  manner 
keeping  the  Sabbath,  resulting  from  her  acceptance  of  t 
teaching  of  Labadie  on  this  subject,  she  was  very  punctilious 
her  observance  of  that  day,  after  the  example  of  Brakel  w! 
refused  on  Sunday  to  touch  a  morsel  of  food  which  had  be 
purchased  or  cooked  after  eight  o'clock  on  the  preceding  Satu 
day  evening. 

While  her  mother  was  living,  and  Anna  Maria  could  devo 
herself  to  her  studies  and  her  numerous  accomplishments,  t' 
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hoQso  was  a  temple  of  the  Muses,  from  whose  precincts  those 
who  were  inclined  to  frivolous  pursuits  and  were  fond  of  gossip 
and  offensive  scandal  naturally  excluded  themselves.  But  after 
the  decease  of  the  elder  lady,  the  burden  of  domestic  care  fell 
upon  the  daughter  and  she  was  compelled  to  contract  the  time 
formerly  given  to  her  books,  and  to  break  off  to  a  great  meas- 
ure a  correspondence  which  had  grown  to  vast  proportions.  We 
have  seen  with  what  faithfulness  she  cared  for  her  aged,  invalid 
aunts.  Besides  these  sick  at  home,  she  charitably  sought  out 
and  attended  to  the  ailing  destitute  in  the  humbler  parts  of  the 
city  of  her  residence. 

She  was  not  without  faults,  such  as  she  failed  not  to 
acknowledge,  and  as  she  grew  in  grace,  greatly  deplored.  In 
her  childhood  modesty  was  a  lovely  trait  of  her  character. 
But  the  lustre  of  that  gem  was  for  a  time  dimmed  by  the 
breath  of  a  high-sounding  and  unceaaing  adulation.  When 
renowned  authors,  poets,  scholars,  artists,  scientists  abroad, 
wafted  toward  her  their  laudations,  vieing  with  each  other  in 
doing  her  honor ;  when  at  home  such  men  as  Brake),  Schotanus, 
Hoornbeek,  Yoet,  Rivet,  and  others  equally  distinguished 
filled  her  ears  with  their  extravagant  praises,  she  became  vain 
and  self-glorious.  But  this  idol  she  learned  to  renounce,  and 
ahe  bewailed  with  many  tears  the  weakness  that  had  prevented 
her  from  resisting  its  seductions. 

She  has  been  charged  with  a  lack  of  self-control.  The  men- 
tion of  a  single  incident  suffices  as  a  refutation  of  this  accusa- 
tion. She  had  spent  thirty  days  of  constant  and  arduous  labor 
in  fashioning  in  wax  a  superb  embossed  bust  of  herself.  In  an 
evil  moment  one  of  her  aunts  carelessly  allowed  it  to  drop  from 
her  hands.  As  it  struck  the  floor  it  was  shattered  into  small 
fragments.  When  informed  of  the  occurrence,  Anna  Maria 
quietly  observed,  ''  In  the  poem  which  I  affixed  underneath,  I 
called  it  a  fragile  piece  of  art.  Still  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
destined  to  perish  so  soon.  Why  do  we  place  our  affections 
upon  transitory  things,  since,  as  Pindar  has  well  remarked,  'we 
ourselves  are  only  the  shadows  that  are  seen  in  our  dreams.' " 
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It  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  renown 
that  the  spot  cannot  be  identified,  even  within  each  narrow 
limits  as  the  little  church-jard  at  Wiewerd^  where  the  body  of 
this  truly  remarkable  person  was  committed  to  its  last  resting- 
place.    Under  the  church  is  a  funeral  vault  which  is  Doted,  like 
one  at  Bremen,  and  another  at  Bonn,  for  the  reason  that  the 
corpses  placed  in  it  do  not  decay,  but  in  their  coffins  become 
desiccated,  and  in  this  dried  condition  retain  their  outline  in- 
.  tact.     In  1765  the  vault  was  opened,  and  in  it  was  found  the 
corpse  of  a  woman  swathed  in  a  very  costly  shroud.     Instantly 
it  was  surmised  that  this  was  the  body  of  the  famous  Lady 
Anna  Maria  Van  Schurman,  and  crowds  gathered  from  alL^ 
parts  of  the  land  to  view  it.     Mr.  A.  F.  Van  Schurman,  ^ 
lineal  descendant  of  the  family,  denied  that  the  corpse  was  th^ 
body  of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  since,  according  to  a  desir*^ 
which  she  had  exprei^ed,  her  remains  had  been  placed  in 
cavity  which  had  been  dug  under  the  church  wall,  and  in  mg— ■ 
a  position  that  the  head,  facing  the  east,  wns  outside  the  wa~~I^ 
and  the  body  within  the  enclosure.     This  statement  was  coc  ^ 
firmed  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Schotsman,  minister  at  Leyde*  -^s 
who,  however,  added  that  the  body,  after  remaining  interr^  ' 
thus   for   a    number   of  years,  was  taken  up  and  placed 
the  vault,  which,  at  the  time  of  Anna  Maria's  death,  was  n   ^ 
yet  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.     His  authority  for  t! 
latter  assertion  was  the  sexton  of  the  church,  who,  in  1800,  h 
held  the  office  for  fifty-two  years  and  had  been  preceded  by 
incumbents  who  each  had  performed  its  duties  for  a  term  lasti 
half  a  century,  the  tradition  thus  going  back  to  a  date  with 
thirty  years  before  the  decease  in  question. 

Differing  from  these  two  statements  is  that  of  a  venera 
resident  of  Wiewerd,  who  said  that  the  lady  had  been  buri 
near  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  church,  an<Lthat  in 
youth  his  father  had  shown  him  the  grave. 

The  Lord  knows  the  places  where  the  dust  of  His  own  r 
and  from  them,  wherever  they  ma;  be,  He  shall  raise  it  up 
the  last  day  in  forms  of  resurrection-glory. 


IV. 


EVERY  CHRISTIAN  A  PRIEST. 

BY   EEV.   W.   J.   8KILLMAN. 

Ideas  naturally  precede  definitions,  just  as  in  practical  affairs 
principles  operate  long  before  they  can  be  formulated.  An 
instance  of  this,  immediately  at  hand,  is  famished  us  in  this 
sabject  of  the  Christian  Priesthood.  The  sacerdotal  position 
of  believers,  individually  and  universally,  is  indicated  very 
early  in  the  Scriptures,  nevertheless  the  doctrine  lies  compara- 
tively latent  there  and  only  comes  into  anything  like  definite 
statement  again  as  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  very 
near  its  close.  Yet  this  doctrine  is  one  which  pervades  Revela- 
tion, and,  when  fully  discerned,  is  seen  to  stand  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  whole  body  of  redemptive  truth.  Far  too 
commonly  neglected  is  it  for  so  greatly  important  a  doctrine  as 
it  is.  Every  Christian  is  a  Priest.  In  some  aspects  this 
statement  certainly  involves  as  distinctively  a  Protestant  or 
Reformation  dogma  as  the  more  famous  ariiculus  stantis  vel 
eadentis  eecluice.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  no  appel- 
lation of  richer  meaning,  nor  one  more  comprehensively  sug- 
gestive is  ever  bestowed  in  Scripture  upon  believers.  To  no 
higher  dignity  can  they  be  elevated.  Therefore  it  can  hardly 
be  unprofital^D  to  note  the  place  this  doctrine  holds  in  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  strive,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  attain  unto 
the  ground-idea  therein. 

Once  in  the  Old  Testament  and  five  times  in  the  New  are 
the  people  of  God  spoken   of  expressly  as   ^*  Priests,"  or   as 
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constituting  a  ''  priesthood."  To  the  host  of  Israel,  then 
gathered  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  Moses  represents  Jehovah 
as  sayings  ''  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice,  and  keep  my  covenanty 
then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people; 
and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
nation. '^  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6.)  This  is  the  single  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament  where  this  designation  is  used.  Turning  to  the 
New  Testament,  we  have,  two  passages  in  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter  and  three  in  the  Revelation  of  John.  Peter  (] 
Epis.  ii.  chap.  5-9,)  writing  to  Christians  in  general,  twi( 
— but  in  the  same  connection — calls  them  a  Updreofjut^  *^ 
priesthood  " — first  ''  a  holy  priesthood  "  and  then  '*  a  royi 
priesthood.''  And  in  John  in  the  Revelation,  (i.  6,  and  v.  10^*^3), 
they  are  **  priests  unto  God  " — hpe7^  Tip  ^etp — and  (xx.  ^^  6) 
"  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ " — tou  ^eou  xau  ro5  XpundS^^^i, 
Virtually,  however,  these  New  Testament  passages  are  bi^  -«ot 
three,  making  but  four  statements  in  the  entire  Word  of  Od^  -od 
explicitly  of  this  character.  .  And  further  we  remember  thir  .mdmX 
both  Peter  and  John  are  evidently  quoting  from  Moses,  •  or 
writing  in  plain  allusion  to  the  word  in  Exodus,  so  that  thec-^t*'* 
is  an  exceeding  small  residuum  of  express  or  direct  teaching  ^ng 
in  the  Bible  on  this  subject. 

But  what  is  the  significance  of  this  teaching? 

In  order  to   a  satisfactory  answer,  two  or   three  things 
imperatively  needed.     First  there   is   need  of  a  clear  and< 
standing  of  the  exact  gist  of  these  passages — their  purpi 
and  precise   point :   and,    since  believers  are  called  "  priest 
it  is  necessary  to  know  just  what  the  word,  '*  priest,"  means,       ^f 
what  are   the   contents   of  the    term:    and   lastly,  how  pr*^- 
cisely  this  term  is  applied  to  believers. 

What,  then,   is   the   specific   intent,   in  each  case,   of  thaM 
writers — of  Moses,  first,  and  then  of  Peter  and  John  ? 

A  slight  examination  will  show  that  they  all  have  the 
same  end  in  view.  Moses  is  plainly  seeking  to  convey  to 
the  people  of  Israel  some  adequate  impression  of  the  ex- 
alted   position    which  they,   as    a    people,    occupy   in    thw 
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1*618(100  to  Jehovah  and  as  compared  with  all  the  other  people 

of  the  earth.     Israelis  represented  as  the  peculiar  treasure  of 

Jehovah — a  special^  particular  property  of  his,  bound  to  him 

^y  a  unique   bond  of    ownership — a   holy    people,    a   nation 

chosen  as   the   first  born  of  the  race    and  set  apart  for  God 

Wd  for  God's  uses  in  the  earth.     It  is  in  this  line  that   the 

People  are  spoken  of  as   "  a     priestly   people/'     They   are 

B^OTe  than   that.      In  the    phrase    of    Moses,   they   are  ''  a 

kingdom   of   priests  ^' — D^iHD  HD SoO — which   according    to 

t^ehler,  may  be  rendered,  **a  priestly  kinghood."     So  in  fact 

«^o  LXX  has  it — PaaiXecov  Updrtufia.     Significantly  the  lan- 

KOage  of  Peter  and  John  in  the  New  Testament,  corresponds  in 

^I  the  minuter  particulars  with  this  language  of  Moses  in  the 

« eDtateuch.  Peter  designates  Christian  believers  as  '^  a  royal 

priesthood,''  as  said — Paaiietou  Updveofxa — the  very  word  of  the 

I'XX,  perhaps  before  the  eye  of  the  writer,  as  certainly  it 

^«8  before   his  mind,  as    he  wrote.      And  it  is   noteworthy 

^Iso  that  in  each  of  the  passages  wherein  John  speaks  of  the 

priestly  dignity  of  Christ's  people,  he  associates  along  therewith 

^hia  idea  of  kingship.     In   the   two   opening-  passages  in  the 

Revelation  they  are  a  "  kingdom  " — fiaaihiau — and    in    the 

closing  passage  (xx.  6)  though  they  are  not  expressly  called, 

*  kings  '*   neither    are  they  simply   "  priests,"   but   they   are 

priests  who  rule — '*  priests  of  Christ  who  shall  reign  with  him." 

Now  what  is  the  object  of  thi§  language  and  what  the  force 

^f  it?    From  the  context  in  each  case,  it  is  evjdent  that  both 

^he  patriarch  and  the  two  evangelists,  or  apostles,  are  laboring, 

^  said  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  high  place  under  God  in  which 

^  people  stand.     It  is  not  needful  to  enter  into  minute  details 

■merely  to  show  how  this  is.     In  both  cases,  however,  in  the 

Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  the  wonders  of  God's  electing 

gniee,  wherein  he  chooses  a  people  out  of  all  others  to  be  his 

People,  is  the  strong  primary  thought.   ^^  Israel  is  my  son,  even 

fty  first-bom  " — so  Jehovah  bids  Moses  say  to  Pharaoh,  in  the 

opesing  of  Exodus,  (iv.  22.)  and  so  Peter  inscribes  his  epistle  to 

^tke  elect  aceording  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,''  ( i.  2,)  and 
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in  immediate  coDnection  with  the  ascription  to  them  of 
priestly  position,  declares  that  they  are  **  a  chosen  generatioiiB 
— 7'ivoc  ixXexT6v.  In  accord  with  excellent  authorities,  it  ma 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  perhaps  here  an  intimation  of  tE 
priestly  position  yirtually  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  as  r 
lated  to  the  gentile  nations  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  priestl 
position  of  the  whole  Christian  body,  as  related  to  the  worl 
afforded  in  these  passages.  That  idea,  however,  is  not  foUowi 
up,  either  as  respects  the  Jews  or  as  respects  the  Christii 
church.  The  nation  as  a  nation  very  evidently  was  not  priesd 
nor  is  it  the  church  as  the  church  that  is  so.  It  is  the  chiir« 
that  is  within  and  behind  and  underneath  the  church — Qoc 
invisible  kingdom  in  the  world,  in  fact,  is  the  only  really  priest 
kingdom.  The  true  people  of  Jehovah,  the  true  people 
Christ,  or  veritable  believers — to  them  alone  is  this  honor, 
Peter  so  explicitly  says —  ij  rifirj  ro7c  nttneuouatv. — (1  P- 
i:7.) 

By  the  ascription  of  combined  priestly  and  royal  dignity 
God's  people,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore,  is  meant  th 
they  are  called  to  occupy  the  highest  place  in  God*s  rega 
and  to  engage  in  the  very  noblest  service  under  him.  This, 
general  terms.  But,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  anything  mc 
meant  ?  Is  there  anything  specific  here  ?  That  is  a  thing  tl 
can  only  be  determined  by  determining  a  question  prior  ther& 
namely,  What  is  a  Priest  ?  Etymologically  and  in  every  otl 
way  this  word  needs  to  be  looked  at.  Sufficiently  common 
the  term  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Oreek  Scriptures,  so  that  th^ 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  force  of  it  in  its  comae 
acceptance ;  but  the  root-idea  therein  must  also  be  kno^ 
or,  so  far  as  possible,  what,  to  the  very  last,  are  the  fi. 
contents  of  the  term. 

As  met  with  in  vulgar  usage,  no  word,  in  a  religious  cona 
tion,  is  employed  with  more  looseness  than  the  word  '^  priei 
With  masses  of  people,  the  name  serves  simply  to  call  to  om 
a  well-known  Roman  Catholic  official,  or  one  holding  a  1 
position  in  some  of  the  other  religions  of  the  world.    At 
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Reformation  the  designation  was  largely  discarded  because  of 
the  false  conception  of  the  work  and  the  place  of  the  Christian 
ministry  which  it  carried  along  with  it ;  and  where  retained 
unong  the  Protestants,  it  was  with  the  clear  understanding 
Aat  the  priest  ^as  not  a  priest  in  the  Bible-sense  of  the  term, 
but  merely  in  the  strict  philological  sense  of  the  word  as 
adopted  into  Christian  nomenclature — that  ^*  priest/'  in  short, 
Was  just  minister,  pastor,  elder,  i.  e,  TrpeafiuTepo^y  presbyter, 
prcster,  priest.    Still  the  retention  of  the  term  led  to  trouble ; 
Utile  by  little,  the  old  idea  returned,  so  that  we  find  Spener  in 
'^iB  ''  Pia  Disideria/'  complaining  that  the  clergy  of  his  time 
^tteuned  to  be  a  ^' priesthood'^  in  all  the  fulness  and  implica- 
^  tion  of  the  old  Roman  idea.     Indeed,  the  pietistic  revival  in 
Q-ermany  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  which 
Spener  was  so  identified,  had,  as  one  of  its  primary  objects, 
^«  restoration  of  the  true  conception  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers — though  the  conception  at  the  time  was,  in 
ftome  quarters,  pushed  to  a  fanatical  and  dangerous  extreme. 

The  idea  of  a  priestly  ministry  in  the  Christian  Church  is 
Something  utterly  untenable — there  is  rightly  no  such  priest- 
hood.   In  all  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  intimation  that 
^b<  minbtry  are  to  hold  a  specially  priestly  position  or  that 
tli^  are  to  exercise  priestly  functions  in  distinction  from  the 
people.    Never  are  they  called  priests — not  once  is  the  term 
i^pio^  so  applied.     A  score  of  honorable  titles  are  bestowed 
^pOQ  them  and  upon  their  office,  but  not  a  declaration  or  a 
i^t  is  there  to  show  that  they  are  priests  in  any  sense  difierent 
from  what  all  believers  are  such.     As  Christians  they  are  as 
ttinch  priests  out  of  the  ministry  as  in  it.     Moreover,  it  would 
^ot  be  hard  to  show  that  this  priestly  idea,  like  every  other 
perversion  of  the  truth,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
^h  perverted,  must  and  always  does  prove  pernicious. 

The  question,  however,  to  return,  is  not.  Who  are  not 
Prieets?  but,  What  is  a  priest?  Etymology  really  afibrds  little 
"•"P.  The  Hebrew  jnD,  in  its  ordinary  usage,  is  simply  *'  a 
P^eet"  and  that  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  made  of  it,  though 
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the  verb  [flD  meaning,   in  the  most  radical  conception  of  ^^ 
''  to  stand/'  maj  afford  a  fruitful  hint.     Gesenius  finds  in  ^ 
Arabic  the  cognate  radical,  lost  in  the  Hebrew,  which  meaotf  ^ 
vaticinate,  or  foretell  as  a  soothsayer,  having  at  its  basis  ^^ 
idea  of  mediation.     Bahr  also  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  t9<^ 
meaning  '^  to  draw  near/'     The  Greek  and  Latin  equivaleti^ 
indicate  merely  a  sacred  person.    The  ground-idea  of  the  ter^Bf 
in  all  the  more  ancient  languages,  seems  early  to  have  girCSA 
way  to  the  vague  and  merely  general  conception  of  a  religic^o^ 
person  or  one  who  officiates  in  a  religious  service.     Bat  if  tlio 
conjecture  of  Gesenius  be  right  that  the  basis  of  the  idea  in  t-lie 
Shemetic    languages   is    that   of   mediation,    and   that   wfatil^ 
the  Arabs  retained  one  prime  element  in  that  thought  of  medftJ^ 
tion,  the  prophetic  namely,  and  the  Hebrews  the  other,  ^li6 
strictly  priestly — if  this  be  so,  then  in  etymology  even  owia 
lays  hold  on  the  very  foundations  of  the  truth  here.     It  is  cm ot 
difficult  to  be  persuaded  very  strongly  of  this.     For  whetber 
these  conjectures  in  Shemetic  etymology  be  right  or  not,  "tlia 
root  or  ground-idea  connected  with  the  universal  usage  of  ^1^^ 
word  in  Revelation  is  evidently  that  of  mediation.     The  pri««* 
is  one  who  "  stands  *' — stands  before  G^d — he  "  draws  near"     ^ 
God;  he  is  "set  apart/'  "a  sacred  person,"  in  both  the  Et^l" 
lenic  and  the  Latin  idea,  for  the  furthering  of  man's  highest  eim  <i^ 
This  is  the  plain  thought  of  the  Bible,  and  is  borne  out  by    *" 
the  evidence  coming  from  extra-biblical  sources. 

Pushing  the  inquiry  further,  it  may  be  asked.  What  is  fcl*** 
Mediation-Conception  as  found   in   Scripture?     Is  it  not,     ^^ 
may  be  queried,  evidently  triune  in  nature?     Is  there  not  %ri^" 
tually  in  it  always,  in   other  words,  the  prophetical  idea,  tM^ 
kingly  idea,   and   the   priestly?    See:    the   king   is   one  ¥^^^ 
"stands"   between   God  and  man   to  rule — ruling,  of  cou**^^^ 
with  derived  authority,  in  loco  Dei.     So  the  prophet  **stanJ^ 
there  to  teach.     He  is  not,  after  the  careless,  popular  conc^P' 
tion,  merely  one  who  foretells  or   presents  future  truth.     Tb^ 
veritable  God's  prophet  is  one  who  teaches  God's  truth  whatev^ 
the  temporal  relations  of  it,  whether  it  respect  past,  presefl^^ 
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r  fatare.  And  so  the  priest  also  *'  stands  '*  in  that  same  place 
etween  God  and  man^  not  as  a  ruler  or  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a 
sconciler,  to  do  the  completing  and  what,  by  every  considera- 
ioDy  must  be  viewed  as  paramountly  the  essential  work  in 
mediation,  the  preliminary  and  foundational  work  therein, 
tamely,  to  close  the  yawning,  separating  chasm  between  man 
knd  his  Maker  caused  by  sin.  Nor  let  the  correlative  and 
)eautifully  complementary  character  of  the  relation  recipro- 
cally existing  especially  between  prophet  and  priest  be  passed 
lere  unnoted.  As  the  prophet  stands,  for  example,  between 
Qod  and  man  to  teach,  or  looking,  as  it  were,  from  God  man- 
ward,  80,  on  the  other  hand,  the  priest  stands  between  God  and 
man  to  atone  and  intercede,  that  is,  looking  from  man  Godward. 
To  reason  out  all  this  matter  fully,  however,  or  in  minute 
detail  from  Scripture,  there  is  not  room,  but  perhaps  it  is 
sufficiently  indicated  what  is  to  be  understood  of  the  nature  of 
priesthood,  getting  down  to  what  is  the  initial  and  controlling, 
^he  germinal  and  fructifying  idea  in  it.  A  priest,  in  short,  is 
one  who  fulfills  the  fundamental  and  most  essential  part  of  the 
Work  of  mediation  between  God  and  man. 

Sut  here   a   point  is  reached  which  is   certainly  pivotal: 

Jesaa  Christ,  namely,  is  the  Priest  of  all  priests.     In  Him  all 

other  priesthoods   are   included,    and,  as    foreshadowing   His 

pnesthood,  or  as  derived  from  it,  in  Him  all  other  priesthoods 

get  their  force.     In   the  priesthood  of  Christ  alone  can  be 

learned  the  significance  of  the  priesthood  of  the  worshipper — 

'^  fact,  all  that  pertains  thereunto  or  that   throws  light  upon 

that,  since  therein  is  to  be  learned  the  significance  of  worship 

itself,  wherewith  the  priestly  idea  from  age  to  age  has  been 

*^exiricably  entwined. 

It  would  unquestionably  prove  of  interest  to  show  point  by 
point  what  a  flood  of  illumination  is  poured  upon  this  subject 
^^  a  review  of  the  person,  life,  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus, 
"ttt  it ia  clearly  from  the  recognition  of  Him,  or  of  the  Messiah- 
^ipor  the  Christ-idea  in  Him  brought  out  in  its  fulness,  and 
of  the  one  only  eflScient  because  divine  priesthood  which  is  His, 
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that  men  from  the  beginning  have  had  any  access  to  God  at  iH. 
True  worship,  from  the  first  hour  to  the  present  one,  has  been 
throughout  essentially  the  same — possible  only  through  media- 
tion, and  never  has  there  been  but  one  mediator.  Worship, 
as  shown  in  Christ,  is^  in  fact,  simply  going  to  Ood.  Let  men 
put  it  in  whatever  phrase  they  please,  yet  it  always  comes  to 
that.  It  is  the  soul's  response  to  God,  to  the  calls  and  claims 
of  winsome  divine  love.  It  is  the  yielding  of  man's  life  ia 
principle  and  action,  in  motive  and  conduct,  to  the  attractive 
forces  or  influences  which  are  perpetually  poured  forth  from 
God,  as  light  and  heat  are  poured  from  the  sun.  God  calls, 
man  answers ;  God  woos,  man  responds ;  God  bids,  man  obejs; 
God  says  '*  come,"  man  comes — this  is  worship.  It  is  going  to 
God.     So  much  is  clear. 

Now  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  primal  design  of  Ood  for 
pur  race,  as  made  known  in  Scripture,  was  that  of  unobstructed 
communion  with  himself.  This  is  the  idea  presented  in  theao- 
count  given  of  Eden  and  of  the  Fall  of  man.  After  the  Fall 
mediation  became  necessary.  This  mediation,  at  the  first,  and 
for  ages  after,  was  through  the  father  of  the  family.  He  stood 
in  loco  Dei  to  His  household — a  prophet  or  teacher,  a  priest  or 
intercessor  with  God  in  behalf  of  that  household,  and  a  king, 
or  ruler  and  defender  therein.  But  the  priest,  whether  of  the 
single  household,  as  Noah  or  Abram,  or  whether  tribal,  as, 
perhaps,  was  Melchizedec,  could  not  come  to  God  empty-handed* 
Some  ofi'ering  must  be  brought.     And  the   accepted  oifering 

• 

from  the  day  of  Abel,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  >** 
nature  sacrificial.  From  the  opening  word  in  Genesis  to  the 
closing  one  in  the  Revelation,  there  is,  throughout,  unmistakably 
written,  the  requirement  of  the  shedding  of  blood.  Man,  as  a 
sinner,  cannot  approach  God  without  some  propitiatory  sacrifio*- 
But  every  sacrifice  pointed  clearly  to  the  Lamb,  God's  o^ 
offering  for  sin^  so  every  sacrificer,  Father,  Abel,  Noah,  Md' 
chizedec,  that  is,  every  priest,  and  every  prophet,  too,  and  every 
king — every  anointed  one — pointed  on  to  the  Messiah  or  tn* 
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'ist,  the  real  or  veritable  and  all-efficacious  Anointed  One, 
true  prophet,  priest  and  king. 

esQS  Christ  is  not  only  the  real  and  only  priest,  but,  as  in- 
ited,  He  is  also  the  gathering  up  of  all  the  significance  and 
;Dce  of  worship.  Everything  of  this  nature,  first  and  last, 
8  its  explanation  in  Him.     He  is  the  pure  Medium  in  which 

7  element  of  true  religion  is  held  in  clear  solution.  This  is 
not  only  of  the  special  and  more  formal  Jewish  economy, 
)eriod  of  developement,  but  clearly,  also,  of  the  broader, 
riarchal  dispensation  preceding.  Humanity's  priest  is 
rist,  and  more  than  priest.  Priest,  Altar,  Sacrifice,  Temple 
i  Shrine  in  one  is  He.  He  is  the  Victim  with  blood  of 
ning  power.  By  the  yielding  up  of  His  life,  the  faithful 
'shipper  finds  his  own  forfeited  life  restored,  and  now  he  can 
le  to  God  on  freest  terms,  heart  responding  to  heart,  and 
reciprocating  life.  The  elsewise  inappeasible  craving  of  the 
1  for  release  from  guilt  upon  real  grounds,  i,  e.,  on  ultimate 
ands  of  justice,  in  Christ  is  fully  satisfied.  That  union, 
ich  is  the  essence,  and  that  communion  which  is  the  expres- 
Q  of  spiritual  and  eternal  vitality,  are  in  Him  attained  unto, 
d,  in  this  view,  what  a  force  for  mind  and  heart  have  a 
osand  allusions  of  the  New  Testament,  both  from  the  Christ 
mself  and  from  His  apostles.  How  glows  the  argument  in 
A  great  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  wherein  is  set  forth  the  true, 

>  more  excellent,  the  supreme  priesthood  of  Jesus. 
In  Jesus  Christ  we  learn  the  essence  of  worship  because  in 
tn  is  to  be  learned  the  essence  of  sacrifice  which  must  ever 
viewed  as  the  essential  thing  in  worship.  And  what  is  the 
^ce  of  sacrifice  ?  By  faith,  recognized  as  an  objective  thing, 
fi  plainly  that  wonder  of  wonders,  the  yielding  up  of  Him- 
f  on  the  part  of  the  holy  God  in  behalf  of  the  sinner,  help- 

8  iu  sin ;  and  subjectively  it  is  similar.  Looking  Godward, 
*)  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  the  supreme  yielding  up  of 
^self  in  love  and  trust  to  his  Maker,  even  as  he  perceives  by 
^'^  that  the  Maker,  in  infinite  love,  has  yielded  up  Himself 
the  sake  of  him  the  creature  :  and  looking  from  man  to  man 

22 
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clearlj  the  same  idea  is  involved.  For  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
bridges  over  not  only  the  awful  chasm  between  man  and  lis 
Maker,  but  it  spans,  also,  the  dark  gulf  between  man  and  hit 
neighbor.  Religion  is  a  binding  together,  whether  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  bears  that  idea  out  or  not.  Priesthood, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  taking  all  that  is  embraced  in 
it, — religion,  Christ-ianity, — is  union.  It  is  life  for  lifeandlife 
to  life,  and  here  in  a  world  where  sin  reigns,  whose  wages  is 
death,  it  is  also  necessarily  life  from  death.  It  is,  in  short 
first  of  all,  love  begetting  love,  and  then  it  is  love  awakened 
and  in  confidence  responding  to  love,  and,  through  this  love, 
obedience  as  pure  and  as  rhythmical  as  the  songs  of  the  angeb. 
Perhaps,  what  is  thus  offered  may  quite  satisfactorily  and 
efiectually  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  third  and  finil 
question  here,  which,  indeed,  is  the  one  great  question  throogh* 
out,  namely.  In  what  way  are  all  believers  Priests  ? 

I.  And   first,  be   it  said    that   the   believer   to-day,  or  the 
Christian,   is    a    priest — and    every    Christian    is    such— not 
tropically  or  by  metonymy  merely,  but  in  a  very  real  and  fall 
or  exceedingly  rich  sense  of  the  term.     God's  ideal,  so  to  siyi 
was  that  the  ancient  covenant  people  should  be  a  priestly  peo- 
ple, a  kingdom   of   priests,   but  it  remained   an   ideal,  to  be 
realized,    as   so   much    else   in    connection   with    the  seed  of 
Abraham  was,  only    when  the   fulness  of   time  should  coffl^ 
Israel  was  by  no  means  ready  yet  for  direct  universal  priestly 
approach  to  God  in  every  home  and  by  every  heart.     In  truA, 
very  shortly  after  the  revelation  of  the  divine  thought  in  thi« 
matter  concerning  that  people  was  made,  they  expressly  declined 
the   high   position   offered    them,  shrinking    with   dread  ftot^ 
immediate  intercourse  with  Jehovah,  desiring  much  rather  to 
approach  Him  afar  off  and  through  Moses.     To-day,  however^ 
every  true  follower  of  God,  in  Christ  is  more  abundantly  w*^ 
even  literally  a  priest,  than  ever  Aaron  was  of  old,  or,  be  ^^ 
said,  than  ever  was  Melchizedec. 

II.  The  Christian  is  a  priest  derivatively,  but  none  the  le^ 
veritably,  and  most  exalted  in  every  view  is  the  position  he  thia- 
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mpies.     Believers  are  kings  through  Christ  the  King,  as  they 
)  priests  through  Him  the  only  cleansing  priest.     The  double 
ereDce  noted  gives  double  assurance  in  the  interpretation. 
>  dignity  on  earth  surpasses  the  priestly.     A  conception  to 
8  effect  prevails  among  men  and  Scripture  well  bears  it  out. 
le  peculiar  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  as  He  Himself  affirms,  is 
it  He  came  **  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister/' 
iich  ministry  was  accomplished  under  His  threefold  office  of 
ophet,  priest  and  king,  wherein  is  to  be  included  all  that  Jesus 
18  and  became  and  is,  as  well  as  all  that  He  said  and  did  and 
lered.     But  the  peculiar  essence  of  what  the  Christ  is,  and 
what  He  wrought,  is  expressed  when  He  is  called  the  great 
igh  Priest.     So  presented  He  is  seen  in  the  grandest  single 
9W  that  is  to  be  taken  of  Him.     His  peculiar  glory  is  appar- 
t  the  moment  He  is  regarded  as  the  One   who   came  *'  to 
ini8ler  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  mant/.*^     And  in  a 
rtain  rich  sense,  all  that  Jesus  was  His  people  are  through 
im.    He  was  a  Son  and  they  are  sons.     He  became  like  them 
At  they  might  become  like  Him.     He  is  a  prophet  and  they 
e  prophets.     So  John  in  his  first  epistle  (2 :  27)  intimates 
lien  he  says,  **  Ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you,''  and 
Krms  that  by  a  divine  chrism  Christians  have  attained  unto 
*ophethood.      Abiding  in    Christ,  the  Truth,  they  have  the 
Qth;  in  the  Teacher  they  are  teachers.     And  like  their  Lord 
»ey  are  kings.     Victory  is  theirs  through  faith  in  Him.     They 
^conquerors.     Themselves  and  the  world  they  are  to  subdue 
^His  sway,  bringing  every  thought  into  subjection  to  Him, 
wtso,  through  the  great  High  Priest,  are  Christians  priests, 
lid  in  this  the  height  of  their  position  is  attained.     They  are 
nests  to  fill  their  lives  with  priestly  work  in  and  for  Jesus, 
offering  spiritual  sacrifices,  making  themselves  and  all  around 
^  irorshipful.     The  glory  of  all  ancient  priesthoods,  among 
Jod's  people  culminates  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ ;  but  He  is 
*  a  priest  forever,"  and  in  Him  that  glory  glows  increasingly 
B^w  in  the  multiplying  hosts  of  His  people,  to  shine  forth  and 
irradiate  more  and  more  all  the  ages  to  come. 
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III.  In  this  a  point  is  reached  where  a  final  statement  is 
possible  of  what  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  very  essence  of  the 
Christian  Priesthood.     Worship,  in  ever j  age,  may  be  assoiied 
as  substantially  the  same.     Religion  stands  in  three  terms:  God, 
Man,  and  the  Mediator  between  them.     Mediation,  whatever  it 
may  be  within,  has  its  outworking  in  three  lines — the  proplieti- 
cal,  the  priestly,  and  the  kingly.     The  priestly  part  of  medii- 
tion,  the  mainly  essential  or  foundational  part,  has  itschiefoot* 
working  in  the  line  of  sacrifice.     And  what,  again,  is  sacrifice! 
It  has  been  declared  a  love-prompted  yielding  up  in  behalf  of 
others.     So  God  sacrificed  himself  in  his  Sod  ;  moved  bjlofo 
he  yielded  him  up  for  man's  sake.     ''God  so  loved  the  world.*' 
Thus  God,  through  love,  through  sacrifice,  through  priestbood, 
through  mediation,    bridged  the  chasm  between  Himself,  the 
Pure,  and  Man,  by  reason  of  sin  the  Impure.     But  as  God  thai 
comes  to  roan,  so  through  mediation,  priesthood,  sacrifice,  loTO, 
must  man  go  to  God.     And  never,  in  any  age,  has  there  been 
any  other  way  of  getting  to  Him.     God  coming  to  us,  sacrific- 
ing his  Son,  showing  his  love — exhibiting  his  truth  and  appljingi 
it  by  his  Spirit — moves  us  to  repentance,  faith,  and  love,  aodall 
that  love  includes.     For  we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  o«- 
All  worship  in  every  age  is  sacrifice.     Its  outward  ground  is  a 
Sacrifice  made  in  pure  grace,  or  rendered  freely,  and  its  inwara 
spirit  is  a  sacrifice,  also  rendered  freely:  with  faith  as  thenexoi 
between  the   two.     It  is  a  love-prompted  yielding   up.    Self" 
denial,  the  prime  principle  of  disciplcship  under  Jesus,  oo^^ 
have  been  the  prime  thing  in  all  true  walking  with  God  awaj 
back  to  Enoch  and  Abel.  The  true  Christian,  then,  through  60^ 
coming  to  him  in  grace  in  Christ  and  accepted  of  him  by  faitb* 
is  all  that  Christ  is  and  has  all  that  Christ  bestows.     He  b^^ 
mediation.     He  is  a  true  prophet,  a  true  king  and  a  true  priest' 
In  Christ  he  has  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  ofi'er  ;  and  Christ  ha^ 
inspired  in  him  the  principle  of  all  sacrifice,  even  love,     AaJ 
with  what  shall  man  come  to  God,  if  not  with  that,  as  the  pro- 
phet Micah  intimates?  This  to  repeat,  is  the  condensed  thought* 
Christ,  God's  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  his  love  is  certainly  the 
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ective  ground  of  our  religion.  But  subjectively  by  the  soul's 
rifice  of  itself  to  God — giving  up  its  own  righteousness  for 
)  divine  righteousness,  its  own  hope  for  Christ  formed  within 
» hope  of  glory,  its  own  life  that  it  may  have  its  Lord's  life; 
yielding  up,  that  is,  its  love  not  as  of  its  ownself  but  as 
nething  to  which  it  is  constrained  by  Christ — so  that  soul 
ts  personally  near  to  God.  Through  love  thus  begotten  with- 
tbe  essence  of  all  sacrifice,  all  priesthood,  all  mediation,  is 
tained,  and  now  and  thus  hence,  the  Christian  priest  finds  every 
rrier  gone,  no  temple-courts  or  interceding  human  priests 
Dceforth,  but  he  for  himself  has  now  unrestricted  access  to 
e  Holiest  of  All.  This,  so  far  as  the  self  or  personal  side  of 
e  Christian  Priesthood  is  concerned. 

lY.  And  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions  in  behalf 
others  the  same  profound  principles  apply.  The  great  work 
the  Christian  Priesthood  is  to  manifest  God — "to  show  forth 
Pet.  V.  7,)  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  [them]  out  of 
tfkness  into  his  marvellous  light.''  The  thought  would  seem  to 
^  that  now,  through  their  love  begotten  in  Christ,  their  sacri- 
'6  or  self-denial,  through  their  priesthood  and  mediation  (as 
)07e),  through  Christ,  as  it  were  incarnated  in  them — the  great 
rophet.  Priest,  and  King  in  them  thus  prophets,  priests,  and 
ugs  through  him — ^the  way  may  thus  be  shown,  they  being  liv- 
gepistles  of  Christ,  how  all  both  Jew  and  Greek,  Barbarian ^ 
cythian,  bond  and  free,  may  gain  unhindered  access  to  the 
[»ker.  And  certainly  nothing  can  be  so  to  the  glory  of  God 
'this.  But  thus,  in  every  age,  human  priesthood,  when  true, 
^  been  the  same  essentially.  Before  the  great  High  Priest 
^Qie,  his  types  revealed  him.  And  this  is  to  be  remarked  that 
'e  more  fully  they  were  types,  «.  e.  the  more  clearly  they  re- 
eled him,  then  more  were  they  than  priests  in  the  mere  Judaic 
der,  or  what  may  be  called  the  scheme  of  theocratic  particu- 
rism,  employed  in  the  unfolding  of  the  Christ-idea,  in  the 
story  of  that  people;  they  were  at  the  same  time  kings  and 
ophets,  also.  That  is  the  better  type  of  Christ  was  not  Aaron 
tMelchizedec,  the  patriarchal  priest.     Even  Moses,  in  some 
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ways,  was  a  better  type,  who  while  a  prophet,  a  law-gWcr,^ 
also  a  ruler;  and  so  David  also — marked  personal  prefiguwou 
of  the  coming  Messiah — was  more  than  king;  he  certainly  ex»* 
cised  prophetic,  if  not  priestly  functions.  In  Christ,  one  tt 
enabled  to  look  back  over  and  beyond  the  particulam^c 
Judsean  development  of  redemptive  truth  and  to  catch  a  glimpM 
of  what  may  be  called  the  broader,more  catholic  or  univentl 
thought  of  God.  The  father  in  every  household,  in  pre-Judiie 
times,  was,  under  divine  appointment,  the  mediator  for  those 
dependent  on  him.  The  Church  was  the  household  and  the 
household  was  the  Church.  The  family  was  the  state,  the  state 
the  family.  The  unit  of  society  was  not  the  individual,  but  the 
home  circle.  No  man  stood  alone ;  he  was  never  coanted  ex- 
cept as  counted  in  with  others.  And  thus  access  was  gotten 
to  God.  Trace  by  means  of  comparative  theology  the  idea 
of  worship  back  toward  the  dawn  of  race-life  in  Egypt,  in 
Assyria,  in  Persia  and  India,  and  you  invariably  come  to 
the  patriarchal  idea.  The  Vedic  prayers  and  hymns  all 
show  that  for  centuries  there  must  have  been  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  worship.  There  is  no  thought  in  them  of  a 
priestly  caste.  Now  in  the  Christ  there  is  clearly  a  reach- 
ing back  to  that  early  time — as  much  a  God's  time  as  any 
other — to  the  Melchizedec  or  patriarchal  age,  when  in  every 
home  was  a  prophet,  priest  and  king.  Jesus  came  to  restore 
the  law.  And  thus  in  its  fulness  one  sees  what  the  latter-age 
priesthood  is.  It  is  the  planting  again  of  the  very  root  of  the 
only  true  society  life — the  binding  and  indissoluble  union  of 
the  home  to  God,  to  cure,  as  alone  this  can,  the  accursed  jar 
and  snarling  of  modern  individualism  run  mad.  It  is  the  em- 
bodiment and  expression  of  the  whole  mediatorial  idea :  it  is 
more — ii  is  the  warm  incarnation  of  the  truth  of  mediation. 
It  is  every  soul  standing  in  union  with  other  plainly  related 
souls,  bound  to  them  mutually  and  with  them  bound  to  God. 
And  this  is  the  church  in  its  ideal — not  a  gathering  of  individ- 
uals, but  a  gathering  of  households — souls  responsible  to  souls 
and  responsible  for  souls,  no  life  apart,  but  where  every  Chris- 
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1  this  way  or  .that;,  by  his  conduct  and  principles,  by  his 
and  deeds  and  influences  shall  show  that  there  is  verily 
way  open  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  earth  to  heaven — 
lan  to  man  and  from  man  to  God — so  that  in  all  the  ends 
earth  it  may  be  proclaimed  and  to  every  people,  that  now 
ily  God  '*  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,"  and  that  *'  he 
?elleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
tiary  18th,  1888. 


V. 

THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  IN  ITS  THE0L06IC 
BEARINGS,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  PENTATEUCH  QUESTION.* 

BY   BEV.   WILLIAM   RUPP,  D.D. 

• 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  Biblical  criticism 
concerned  mainly  with  the  form  of  the  sacred  text,  and     ^^^ 
little  with  questions  concerning  the  genuineness,  integrity   CB-od 
credibility  of  Biblical  books.     All  questions  of  this  kind  -w^JW 
supposed  to  have  been  closed  by  the  adoption  of  the  e^iM  ^o. 
Freer  and  more  critical  views,  indeed,  prevailed  in  th«  ag^     ^^ 
the  Reformation,  when  Luther,  for  example,  denied  the  Job  Co- 
nine origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Solomonic  origin  of    *''*• 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  Calvin  doubted  the  Pauline  author3l"P 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  S^<^ 
ond  Epistle  of  Peter.     But  in  subsequent  times  it  was  gen  or- 
ally assumed,  without  any  investigation  or  question,  that     '••"^ 
sacred  writings  contained  in  the  accepted  canon  of  Script«Jf* 
were   produced   by  the  men  to  whom   tradition  had  ascri  ^^ 
them,  and  at  the  dates  which  tradition  had  fixed. 

And  these  writings,  though  produced  through  human  ios*^^' 
mentality,  were  yet  supposed  to  owe  their  existence  entire!^' 
a  divine  or  supernatural  origin.     They  were  written  by  th^     *"*' 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  believed  to  have    J^'^ 
served  them  absolutely  free  from  error,  and  to  have  made  t^^*"* 
infallible  in  every  statement  and  word.    If  even  the  words  ^^^'^ 


♦  This  article  forms  the  last  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  general  •'■^"^''^ 
of  "  Leading  Theological  Problems  of  the  Day  in  Relation  to  the  F*^  "^^ 
read  at  the  Mercersburg  "  Retreat/'  in  the  month  of  August.  1887. 
344 
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supposed  to  have  been  dictated  bj  the  Holy  Spirit,  still  the 
els  of  the  writers  were  believed  to  have  been  so  entirely  un- 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  that  every  word  and  every  syl- 
e  which  they  penned  were  clothed  with  infallible  divine 
lority,  and  not  a  letter  could  be  changed  without  doing 
e  injury  to  God's  truth.  The  Bible  was  thus  supposed  to 
wholly  divine,  both  in  matter  and  form.  As  it  came  from 
hands  of  the  original  writers,  there  could  have  been  in  it  no 
te  of  human  imperfection — no  error  in  science  or  history 
pas  infallible  in  everything,  including  even  dates  and  details 
listory,  as  well  as  minute  geographical  descriptions. 
Sut  after  having  been  thus  produced  by  miraculous  divine 
ration,  the  sacred  writings  were  then  supposed  to  have  be- 
le  subject  to  the  fate  of  all  human  things.  They  might  be 
der)ed  imperfect  by  the  admixture  of  human  elements.  They 
;ht  be  corrupted  by  human  ignorance  or  carelessness.  They 
8t,  from  time  to  time,  pass  through  the  hands  of  fallible  tran- 
ilers,  and  thus  they  might  become  corrupted  by  changes,  addi- 
ns  or  omissions.  Transcribers  might  be  careless,  and  might 
sasionally  drop  a  word  or  a  sentence ;  or  they  might  inad- 
rtently  suffer  a  word  or  a  sentence  to  slip  into  the  text  that 
t  not  belong  to  it ;  or,  finally,  they  might  fail  to  understand 
)  sense  of  the  text  lying  before  them,  and  might  presume  to 
end  it  by  changes  or  additions  of  their  own.  Thus  the  text 
gbt  become  corrupt,  and  such  in  fact  has  been  the  case.  Of 
s  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  various  readings  of  the 
Cerent  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also,  though 
a  much  less  degree,  in  those  of  the  Old.  There  is  need, 
'irefore,  of  a  critical  science  to  give  us  back  the  text  as  nearly 
possible  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
ginal  writers.  Textual  criticism,  accordingly,  was  diligently 
tivated ;  and  by  the  careful  study  and  comparison  of  manu- 
ipts  and  citations,  by  grammatical  and  logical  analysis,  ^nd 
the  use  of  all  attainable  evidence  and  means,  it  was  sought 
Restore  the  purity  of  the  text, 
tt  may  fairly  be  made  a  question  whether  this  was  a  pro- 
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ceeding  that  was  entirely  consistent.     Was  it  not  as  import^^^^^ 
that  the  sacred  text  should  be  miraculously  preserved  from 
purity  after  it  had  once  come  to  exist,  as  that  it  should  01 
inally  have  been  miraculously  produced  ?     What  use  is  then 
knowing  that  there  once  was  an  infallible  text  of  Scriptun 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  now  possess  it?    Certainly  oar  ci 
ical  science  is  not  infallible — a  fact  of  which  the  critics  of 
day  are  constantly  reminded  by  their  uncritical  opponents; 
yet  it  is  upon  this  science  that  the  form  of  the  text  now 
pends.     Is  it  possible,  by  means  of  a  fallible  process  of 
ing,  to  arrive  at  an  infallible  result?     We  seem  to  have 
same  fallacy  here  that  lurks  in  the  reasoning  of  the  B01 
Catholic,  who,  by  a  process  of  fallible  argumentation,  arri?< 
the  conclusion  that  the  church  is  infallible,  and  then  persua. 
himself  that  by  accepting  her  teaching  he  comes  to  have  an 
fallible  faith.     It  would  seem  that  the  theory  of  verbal  inspv 
tion,  and  of  an  original  verbal  infallibility  of  Scripture,  w(^ 
further  compel  the  assumption  of  a  preservation  of  this  infv 
bility  by  means  of  a  continuous  providential  miracle.    Howe^ 
the  facts  in  the  case  have  been  too  strong  to  permit  theadvais 
ment  of  such  a  theory.  The  fact  of  interpolations,  of  omissio 
and  of  changes  in  the  text  of  Scripture  has  been  so  clearly  m.^ 
out,  that  no  theory  of  inspiration  can  blind  men  to  its  existec^* 
And  hence  we  have  textual  critici^sm  as  an  altogether  legitiii:^^ 
and  valuable  theological  science. 

But  in  more  recent  times  men  have  not  been  satisfied  w£  ^ 
mere  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Bible.     Scholars  have   «.«- 
dressed   themselves  to  the  discussion  and  solution  of  \i\gi^^^ 
questions,  namely,  questions  concerning  the  composition,  tli^ 
credibility,   the   integrity   and   literary   form  of  the  Bibli<^*' 
writings.     They  have  not  been  satisfied  to  follow  blindly  »k*J 
longer  the  traditions  of  the  Synagogue  or  of  the  Church  *^ 
questions  of  this  kind.     They  have  subjected  these  traditions  "^^ 
earnest  critical  inquiry.  They  have  asked,  for  instance,  wheth^^' 
the  Biblical  writings  were  really  composed  by  the  men  who^^ 
names  they  bear ;  and  if  so,  whether  they  were  original  pre 
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Suctions  or  compilations.     And   as  many  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  bear  no  names  at  all,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the    question  has  been  asked  whether  they  were  written  by  the 
men  to  whom  tradition  has  assigned  them,  and  at  the  time  when 
these  men  are  supposed  to  have  flourished.     And,  finally,  the 
question  is  asked.  What  credibility  do  these  writings  deserve, 
and  how  are  they  to  be  understood?     Are  they  to  be  taken, 
'without  exception,  as  records  of  literal  facts,  or  may  they  be 
supposed  to  contain  legends,  myths  and  other  poetical  features, 
like  the  sacred  literatures  of  the  nations  ?     It  is  with  the  dis- 
cimasion  of  these  and  similar  questions  that  the  Higher  Criticism 
is  occupied.     And  these  questions  it  seeks  to  settle  by  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Bible  of  the  general  principlea  of  historical  and 
liteTary  criticism.* 

Oat  of  the  ordeal  to  which  the  Bible  has  thus  been  subjected 
in  modern  times,  the  New  Testament  has  come  forth  practically 
whole  and  unharmed.     The  critical  study  of  it  has  essentially 
justified  the  judgment  which  the  Church  has  always  entertained 
concerning  it.     There  has,  indeed,  been  a  slight  modification  of 
▼ie^s  in  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  composition  of  cer- 
tain books,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of   their  adoption  into  the  canon.     Thus  it  appears  probable 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  not  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
M  ipra8  once  generally  believed,  but  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
^at  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  not  the  Apocalypse,  forms  chro- 
biologically  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  having  been 
bitten  later  than  the  Epistles.     The  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Synoptical  Gospels  now  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
prevailed  previous  to  the  rise  of  modern  criticism.     They  are  no 
*<^nger  regarded  as  entirely  independent  productions,  each  one 
^arately  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  resting  upon  a 
^mtnoQ  basis  of  tradition,  and  the  later  ones  embodying  the 
niaterial  of  the  earlier.     Thus  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  supposed 
^  have  been  based  upon  an  earlier  writing  of  Matthew  in 

For  a  brief  but  clear  statement  of  these  principles,  see  Prof.  Brlggs' 
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Aramaic,  the  "  logia  "  of  Papias,  and  upon  reminiscences  of    "^"^ 
preaching  of  Peter ;  while  the  present  Greek  Gospel  of  i!»^*" 
thew  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke  are  both  believed  to  havel^^^^ 
based  upon  the  "  logia  "  of  Matthew  and  upon  the  Gospel      •^ 
Mark,  together  with  some  independent  traditions  and  do<5«- 
ments.*     The  adoption  of  some  such  view  concerning  theori^'^ 
of  these  Gospels  seems  to  be  »endered  necessary  by  an  unj>«*** 
judlced  consideration  of  their  common  features.     The  vind: 
tion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  John  may  be  regar* 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  achievements  of  modern  criticnl 
science.     But  in  general  the  view  which  the  Church  has  alwa.38 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  NT  ^2W 
Testament  writings  has  been  justified  as  substantially  corr^^t. 
The  New  Testament  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  genuine  proAl:^^ 
tion  of  the  Apostolic  age,  truly  reflecting  the  Christian  life  afc-'«<l 
faith  and  teaching  of  that  age. 

But  the  results  reached  by  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  T  ^8- 
tament  have  thus  far  proved  to  be  somewhat  more  revolutions!  ^"J« 
The  tradition  concerning  the  origin  of  its  various  books,  wlx  ich 
the  Church  at  first  received  from  the  later  Judaism,  from  PH  i  ^o, 
Josephus    and    the   Talmud,    has   been    considerably   shak  ^n. 
Moses,  for  example,  is  no  longer  believed  to  have  written    ^*® 
book  of  Job;  nor  is  Solomon  any  longer  believed  to  have  com- 
posed the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  Psalms  ^^*  ^ 
few,  if  any,  exceptions,  have  been  taken  from  David,  and  th^'f 
origin  has  been  assigned  to  different  ages  of  Jewish  history,  rea^" 
ing  down  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  second  p^^^ 
of  our  present  book  of  Isaiah  (Chaps.  XL.-LXVI.),  the  toost 
evangelical  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  taken  from 
the  historical   Isaiah,  and  adjudged  to  some  unknown  prop^^' 
living  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  when  Cyrus,  the  Persian  con- 
queror, whom  he  points  out  as  the  liberator  of  the  Jews,  b*^ 

♦  The  above  is  the  view  of  Prof.  Bemhard  Weiss,  who  supposes  tli»^ 
Matthew's  original  Aramaic  logia  were  written  abont  a.d.  67,  Mark's  Qo^P^ 
A.D.  69,  our  present  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  shortly  after  a.d.  70,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  not  later  than  a.d.  80. 


•   t 
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J  made  his  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  Asiatic  hisr 
The  composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel  has  been  denied 
Daniel  of  the  exile,  and  the  latter  portions  of  it  at  leas^ 
ipposed  to  have  originated  in  the  times  after  Alexander 
'eat.f  The  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles  are  sup- 
to  have  been  written  in  the  interest  of  certain  political 
ligious  tendencies,  and  the  latter  especially,  bj  an  author 
ing  to  the  priestly  caste,  who  lived  two  generations  after 
ae  of  Ezra,  who  had  not  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  in- 
)ns  and  practices  of  early  Israel,  and  who  represents  past 
i  the  light  of  the  theories  and  practices  of  his  own  time.  | 

the  greatest  revolution   of  opinion  is  that  which  has 

place  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch ; 

this  moment  the  chief  interest  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
s  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  problems  connected  * 
bis  book.     The  critical  scholars  of  the  Old  Testament 

are  practically  unanimous  in  maintaining  the  view  that 
entateuch,  or  rather  the  Hexateuih — for  the  book  of 
i  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  work — is  not  the  pro- 
n  of  any  single  writer,  but  a  compilation  of  at  least  four 
te  and  independent  documents,  which  were  written  by 
nt  persons  in  different  styles,  with  different  aims  and  con- 
ns. These  documents  are  now  usually  designated  respec- 
by  the  letters  J  (for  Jahvist),  E  {Elohist),  D  {Deuterono- 
ind  P  (Priest-code).  A  very  few  critics  may  be  of  the 
Q  that  these  four  documents  all  originated  in  the  Mosaic 
3  the  four  Gospels  were  all  composed  in  the  age  of  the 
les;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  agree  in  the  supposition 
ley  date  from  different  periods  long  subsequent  to  the  time 
ses.  There  is  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
of  succession,  or  as  to  the  relative  ages,  of  these  docu- 
;  but  the  most  advanced  critical  scholarship  of  the  day 

Briggs,  Messianic  Prophecy ^  pp.  292-295. 
gg-*,  Messianic  Prophecy ^  pp.  410-412. 

The  Old    Testament  in    the    Jewish   Church,   bj   W.   Robertson 
pp.  219,  276. 
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is  settling  down  to  the  view  or  theory  concerning  them,  whiob 
has  been  identified  with  the  name  of  Qraf. 

According  to  this  theory  the  oldest  document  is  that  of    t\^ 
Jahvist,  so  called  because  Jahveh  is  the  name  given  in  it  to  tJi» 
Deity.     This  document  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  al>oiit 
the  close  of  the  ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centurj 
before  Christ,  consequently  not  earlier  than  five  centuries  laftcr 
the  time  of  Moses.     It  was  mainly  a  narrative  of  events,  b^ 
ginning  with  the  creation  and  extending  to  the  time  of    tlie 
Judges,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  prophets;  althoagh 
it  contained  also  the  Ten  Commandments  (but  without  the  red- 
9on9  now  incorporated  with  some  of  them),  and  the  small    col- 
lection of  laws  embraced  in  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.,  and  there  c&ll^d 
"  the  book  of  the  covenant.''     To  it  belonged,  for  example,  tie 
second  account  of  creation,  the  history  of  the  fall^  and    the 
family  history  of  Adam,  Gen.  ii.,  4.-iv.,  26.   The  second  docu- 
ment is  called  the  Ehhist,  Pre-Elohist,  or  second  Elohid,    an<J 
sometimes  also  theocrative  narration.     It  is  supposed  to    have 
originated  not  long  after  tl\e  Jahvistic  writing,  and   to   have 
early  been  combined  into  one  work  with  the  latter  by  &otB% 
compiler  or  editor.     At  all  events,  in  the  present  structure  of 
the  Ilexateuch  these  two  documents  are  so  closely  united  that 
the  elements  belonging  to  each  cannot  always  be  distinguished 
To  the  Elohistic  document,  however,  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed such  sections  of  Genesis  as  the  account  of  Abrahaoa  fl 
migration  into  Egypt,  the  battle  of  the  kings  in  the  vale    ^ 
Siddim,  the  affair  of  Abraham   with  Abimelech,  and  also  tb® 
laws  contained  in  the  little  "book  of  the  covenant,"  Ex.  xi^*^* 
The  third  document  is  Deuteronomy.     It  dates  from  the  rei^^ 
of  Manasseh,  or  from  that  of  Josiah,  and  was  "  the  book  of  tl^® 
law ''  found  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xxii.,  8),  which  made  such.    ^ 
powerful  impression  upon  the  young  king,  and  became  the  ba5  ^ 
of  the  subsequent  reformation  under  the  influence  of  the  bi^ 
priest  Ililkiah.     The  fourth  document,  finally,  is  the  iVt»^^- 
Code,  or  priestly  narrative,  sometimes  also  called  the  writing  C^ 
the  first  Elohist,  Elohim  being  the  name  therein  given  to  th 
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as  far  as  Ex.  iii.  To  this  document  belonged,  for  exam- 
le  first  account  of  creation,  Gen.  i.,  the  "book  of  the 
itions  of  Adam/^  Gen.  v.,  the  account  of  the  institution 
I  covenants,  Gen.  ix.  and  xvii.^  together  with  some  other 
leal  sections,  and  also  the  whole  body  of  laws  now  con- 
in  the  three  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  the 
lion  of  those  already  named.  This  document  was  at  first 
ed  to  have  been  the  oldest^  and  there  is  still  some  dispute 
the  relative  age  of  it ;  but  bj  the  critics  of  the  schools  of 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  about  the  time  of 
»tarn  from  the  exile,  or  shortly  after,  and  to  stand  in  close 
)n8hip  to  the  latter  or  legislative  part  of  the  book  of 
el  (chaps,  xl.-xlviii.).  These  four  documents  were  woven 
ach  in  tho'form  of  the  Hexateuch,  as  we  now  have  it,  by 
unknown  redactor  or  editor  in  the  time  of  the  second 
e.  This  editor  seems  to  have  chosen  the  Priest-Code  as 
asis  of  his  work,  into  which  he  wrought  the  Jahvistic- 
stic  narrative  and  the  document  of  the  Deuteronomist, 
ig  changes  here  and  there,  and  introducing  some  additions 
f  his  own.* 

is  theory,  involving  the  idea  of  the  comparatively  recent 
Dsition  of  that  portion  of  the  Bible  which  has  heretofore 
regarded  as  the  very  oldest,  has  the  support,  however 
ing  it  may  appear,  of  the  most  thorough  Hebrew  scholars 
B  age.  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  of  Princeton,  who  is  one  of 
!W  competent  Old  Testament  scholars  in  this  country  that 
done  battle  against  it,  tells  us  in  a  somewhat  plaintive 
e  in  the  Sunday  Times,  June  18,  1887,  that,  as  far  as  the 
tial  elements  of  the  theory  are  concerned,  the  "  leading 

or  information  in  regard  to  the  history  of  critical  opinion  concerning 
ntateuch,  the  reader  is  refeiTed  to  the  exhaustive  articles  on  ^^Penta- 
Oritieism:  Its  History  and  Present  State/*  published  in  the  April 
Jy  numbers  of  this  Review  for  1882,  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Gast,  D.D.  As 
lient  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  in  general,  attention  is 
ailed  to  "  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church/'  and  to  "  The 
«fe  in  Israel/^  by  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  and,  on  the  opposite  side, 
^om  and  the  Prophets,"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D. 


v*>" 
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European  critics  are  practically  unanimous'*  in  maintuoingii      W^. 
All  parties   are  agreed   that  the  Hexateuch  is  a  compoiite      "^'' 
writing.     They  are  agreed  also  in  their  analysis  of  it  into  iti 
several  constituent  documents;  and  they  are  still  further  tgreed 
in  assigning  to  these  documents  substantially  the  same  por- 
tionSy  and  in  attributing  to  them  the  same  peculiarities  of  fltyl^ 
and  the  same  general  characteristics,  differing  only  as  to  the 
question  whether  the  Levitical  law  was  first  written  after  the 
exile,  or  a  century  or  two  earlier.   Even  the  venerable  Delitisca 
and  the  patriarch  Kurtz,  after  long  maintaining  the  traditioai^ 
view,  have  at  last  declared  in  favor  of  the  divisive  hypothesis 
True,  they  do   not  draw  from  it  the  conclusions  which  m^ 
drawn,  for  instance,  by  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  and  they  m^*! 
modify  somewhat  the  opinions  of  other  critics  in  regard  to  t;- *^* 
date  of  the  several  documents ;  but  they  have  abandoned  t*  V^^ 
old  position,  and  have  practically  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  t 
enemy ;  for,  after  the  Mosaic  authorship  has  been  abandon' 
and  the  documentary  theory  accepted,  the  most  natural  sopp^ 
sition  will  be,  as  Prof.  Green  well  remarks,  that  the  documet 
all  originated  in  post-Mosaic  times,  and  a  few  centuries  more 
less  will  make   no  material   difference.     Prof.   Green  derir 
some  comfort  from  the  consideration  that  *^  in  European  inst 
tutions  learning   is   notoriously  dissociated   from  Nevangelic 
faith,"  and  supposes  that  ''it  is  mainly  bias  against  the  8ap< 
natural  that  has  contributed  to  building  up  this  divisive  h* 
pothesis.''     In  these  reflections  he  will  probably  be  followed 
few  earnest  students.     The  admission  that  practically  all  coi 
potent  scholars  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  in  favor  of  tl 
new  hypothesis,  and  the  further  recollection  that  the  majoriW 
of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  America  are  of  the  same  opinioc 
will  go  far  towards  disposing  thoughtful  persons,  who  are  n^ 
too  stiff  in  their  own  opinions  or  too  confident  of  their  o\ 
learning,  to  follow  in  the  same  train.     The  idea  that  it  is  oi 
superior  piety,  combined  with  inferior  learning,  that  is  saviicr     ^g 
our  orthodoxy  at  this  point,  will  probably  not  commend  it«e^^|' 
to  many  modest  students.     These,  if  they  are  not  too  far 
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d  to  think  of  revising  their  opinions,  or  too  much  afraid 
5  labor  which  this  will  involve,  will  probably  prefer  to  try 
er  they  cannot  so  adjust  their  theological  systems  to  the 
ids  of  the  new  theory,  as  to  save  both  their  Christian 
ind  their  reverence  for  the  Bible.  And  they  will  be  en- 
ged  in  this  direction  by  the  example  of  such  eminent 
il  scholars  as  Delitzsch  and  Kurtz,  who  are  certainly, 
ffected  by  any  fear  of  the  supernatural.  It  will,  ac- 
)gly,.be  our  aim  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  to  con- 
the  theory  in  its  theological  bearings,  and  to  show  that  its 
8  in  the  sphere  of  theological  conceptions  are  not  incon* 
t  with  the  Christian  faith. 

lias  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  this  entire  theory,  which 
ires  an  alteration  of  view  not  merely  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Iso  of  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  only  a  pass- 
)reeze  that  will  soon  have  blown  over  and  be  forgotten, 
'ay  of  comparison  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
the  New  Testament  lately  passed  through  the  sam^  critical 
il,  and  came  out  practically  unscathed.     The  fact  is  re- 
1  that  the  mythical  hypothesis  of  Strauss  concerning  the 
Q  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  naturalistic  theories  of  the  New 
Qgen  schools  concerning  the  history  and  development  of 
ipostolic  Church,  have  now  been  generally  abandoned;  and 
though  in  some  particulars  our  views  of  early  Christianity 
have  been  somewhat  modified,  yet  our  ref^erence  for  the 
Testament  and  our  confidence  in  it  have  not  been  dimin- 
1.     So,  it  is  said,  will  it  likely  prove  to  be  also  with  this 
int  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.     When  all  is  over,  it 
leave  the  conceptions  of  the  Church  concerning  it  substan- 
r  what  they  have  always  been.     In  one  respect  this  predic- 
will  doubtless  turn  out  to  be  true,  namely  in  this,  that  the 
'ch  will  always  continue  to  regard  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
I  though  only  a  subordinate  part,  of  her  rule  of  religious 
.  and  practice.     In  other    respects  the  prediction  may  not 
out  to  be  true.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the  New  Tes- 
ent  scholars  in  the  time  of  Strauss  were  not  so  unanimously 
23 
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in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  which  bears  his  name,  as  tbe  C^. 
Testament  scholars  are  now  in  favor  of  this  new  hypothec    , 
which  bears  the  name  of  Graf.    And  the  fact  that  the  Gharet^ 
views  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  been  ease-^^ 
tially  changed,  does  not  prove  that  there  may  be  no  change 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Test 
ment.     The  Bible  is  not  a  whole  in  such  sense  that  our  vie! 
of  the  origin  of  one  part  must  necessarily  control  our  views 
the  origin  of  every  other  part.     From  the  fact,  for  instant 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  maintains 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  PentateacK'^ 
also  will  be  maintained,  any  more  than  the  genuineness 
Macbeth  or  Hamlet  implies  the  genuineness  of  Titus  AndroDj 
icus.*     If  the  correctness  of  the  traditional  views  concemiD^. 
the  origin  of  the  biblical  writings  as  a  whole  were  a  necessary' 
condition  of  the  Christian  faith,  then  belief  in  the  Johann< 
authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  for  example,  would  compel 
to  accent,  even  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  to  the  contrai 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis.     But  this  certainly  is  n< 
the  case.     The  authorship  of  the  sacred  books  is  a  matter  thi 
must  be  determined  in  each  particular  case,  not  by  assumptioi 
but  by  criticism  ;  and  this  may  well  lead  to  diflferent  results  i 
regard  to  different  books.!     This,  however,  is  no  doubt  tra< 
that  our  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament  as  a  collection  ^      < 

*  It  must  be  remembered,  howevery  that  the  question  concerning  C 
Pentateuch,  according  to  the  critics,  is  not  a  question  of  genuineneu  at 
for  they  do  not  admit  that  the  writing  itself  claims  to  be  from  the  hands 
Moses. 

t  This  question  concerning  the  authorship  of  a  Biblical  book,  has  n( 
ing  to  do  with  the  question  concerning  its  inspiration.    The  inspiration 
a  book  is  something  the  presence  of  which  maj  be  immediately  felt — soi 
thing  that  bears  its  witness  to  itself;  and  in  order  to  receive  this  witness^    ^ 
is  not  necessary  to  know  first  by  whom  the  book  was  written.    If  a 
of  statuary  were  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  city,  the  qnestE 
whether  it  were  a  piece  of  true  art,  would  not  depend  upon  the  qnestioD    ^^ 
whose  hands  it  was  executed.     Of  its  artistic  character  it  would  bear   ^^ 
own  evidence  in  itself.     And  so  an  inspired  book  bears  the  evidence  of  ^^ 
inspiration  in  itself,  whether  its  author  be  known  or  not. 
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inspired  writings,  which  are  "  profitable  for  teaching,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,"  will  not 
be  diminished  by  the  outcome  of  any  critical  theory.  It  will 
continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  Church  as  a  book  of  infallible 
reiigious  and  moral  teaching.  And  this  will  be  the  case  with 
every  single  book  contained  in  it.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  history  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  its 
great  value  as  a  book  of  religious  instruction  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  the  Pentateuch  is  not  the  work  of  Moses, 

then  it  is  a  forgen/y   and  therefore  unworthy  of  credit.     The 

book  itself,  it  is  affirmed,  claims  to  have  been  composed  by 

looses ;  and  if  this  claim  is  false,  then,  it  is  said,  the  whole 

thing  must  have  been  an  imposture.     This,  however,  it  is  main- 

Mned  on  the  other  side,  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  the 

<^<^e.    The  book,  as  a  whole,  does  not  claim  to  have  been  writ- 

^n  by  Moses.     All  that  is  said  in  the  book  itself  is  that  Moses 

^I'ote,  or  was  commanded  to  write,  certain  things ;  and  even 

soch  statements  occur  only  in  five  passages,  namely,  in  relation 

^  the  aflfair  with  Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  the  laws  of  the  book  of 

^e  Covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  4  and  xxxiv.  27),  the  list  of  stations  in 

^he  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  2),  and  certain  laws  and  the  song 

^^  Deuteronomy  (xxxi.  9,  22,  24).     These  statements  certainly 

"^oold  seem  to  prove  nothing  concerning  the  composition  of  the 

lH>ok  as  a  whole  in  its  present  form  ;  as  if  they  prove  anything 

^t  all,  they  prove  just  the  opposite  of  what  they  h«ve  been 

claimed  to  prove      If  it  were  said,  in  a  history  of  the  United 

States,  that  Jefierson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

Ao  one  would  infer  from  this  that  he  was  the  author  also  of  that 

^tory.     The  only  thing  that  follows  from  these  statements  is 

^at  the  original  composition  of  certain  documents  and  laws  was 

^  later  time  attributed  to  Moses.      And  this  is  a  fact  which, 

for  the  times  after  the  exile  when  the  Pentateuch  is  supposed 

^  the  critics  to  have  received  its  present  form,  cannot  be  de- 

^i^i  and  which  will  receive  attention  farther  on.     At  present 

te  merely  observe  that,  judging  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
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which  govern  modern  literary  habits,  there  is  no  room  for  ^ 
charge  of  forgery  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  ^^ 
it  does  not  profess  to  be  the  work  of  Moses,  but  at  most  of^y 
for  the  charge  of  misunderstanding  or  of  misrepresentation  ^ 
regard  to  those  few  sections  or  documents  whose  original  co  ^** 
position  is  in  the  work  itself  attributed  to  Moses. 

But  a  more  general  reply  to  the  charge  of  forgery  is  thattfcfi 
very  idea  in  this  case  involves  an  anachronwm.     There  can   K3* 
no  idea  of  stealing  so  long  as  men  have  not  learned  to  disti  ^' 
guish  the  rights  of  property ;  and  so  there  can  be  no  idea    ^^ 
forgery  so  long  as  there  is  no  notion  of  literary  ownership.     ^ 
in  our  day  an  author  were  to  palm  off  his  own  productions  '^^ 
the  name  of  another,  that  would  be  dishonorable,  and  worn.  ••^ 
subject  the  offender  to  moral  censure.     But,  it  is  affirmed,  tta-"** 
was  not  at  all  the  case  in  ancient  Israel,  or  in  antiquity  gen^^' 
ally.     There  were  then  no  such  ideas  of  literary  propriety 
ancient    writer    knew    nothing    of    quotation    marks, 
historian  simply  copied  the  statements  of  his  predecessors,  a 
added  his  own  observations,  without  giving  the  reader  any  el 
as  to  what  was  his  own  and  what  was  borrowed,  except  tb-  ^^ 
which  he  mi^ht  get  from  the  difference  of  language  and  sty 
It  never  occurred  to  the  mind  of  writer  or  reader  that  this  w 
a  matter  of  any  consequence.'*'     And  as  it  was  not  suppos 
that  there  was  anything  dishonorable  in  appropriating  the  1 
guage  of  another  without  giving  credit,  so  it  was  not  suppos 
that  there  was  Anything  dishonorable  in  putting  one's  own  la 
guage  into  the  mouth  of  another  without  proclaiming  the  fi 
This  is  what  the  poet  does  still.     And  the  writers  of  antiquL 
in  this  respect  were  all  poets.     Thus  we  know  that  Herodot 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  p 
ting  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  historical  personages  that  we 
never  spoken.     That  the  same  habit  also  prevailed  among  H 
brew  writers  may  be  learned  from  a  comparison  of  the  speech 
and  documents  reported  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicle--'-'^ 

*  For  an  account  of  the  method  of  ancient  oriental  historians  see 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  325. 
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In  these  there  often  are,  not  onlj  differences  in  detail,  but  clear 

proofs  also  in  the  language  and  style  that  they  are  the  writer's 

own  eomposition.     See,  for  example,  1  Chron.  xxix.  10-20,  and 

compare  2  Chron.  ii.  3-6  with  1  Kings  v.  3-9.    A  later  writer, 

then,  would  have  thought  no  harm  at  all  in  putting  his  own 

ivords  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  by  means  of  such  formulas  as 

constantly  recur  in  the  Levitical  and  Deuteronomic  codes  :  '^  The 

Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  or  ^^  The  Lord  commanded  Moses  to 

vrite,"  and  '*  Moses  wrote.'*  This  might  be  done  with  a  view  of 

giving  greater  weight  to  the  things  that  were  written,  especially 

ir  t;lie  writer  was  merely  reducing  to  a  written  form  customs  and 

tr&ditions  that  were  derived  from  the  past ;  but  it  was  never 

doxie  in  order  to  deceive.     It  was  merely  following  a  literary 

costomj  that  was  well  understood,  that  deceived  nobody,  and 

ttkwkt  at  the  time  was  rather  considered  praiseworthy  than  oth- 

c^'^ise.     Only  in  later  ages,  when  this  early  literary  habit  was 

no   longer  understood,  did  the  fact  become  misleading. 

Sat  is  not  the  denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Peuta- 
tedeh  an  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  Christ  and  of  the 
•Apostles?     Christ  speaks  of  various  laws  which  are  contained 
it^  the  Pentateuch  as  ^^  laws  of  Moses ;  "  and  he  also  speaks  of 
the  "Books  of  Moses."     Sometimes  even  He  uses  the  naibe  of 
Bf  OSes  as  a  designation  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.     The  Apostles  also  in  many  passages  use  sim- 
i^T  language.     This  fact  is  held  by  some  to  settle  the  question, 
^nd  to  make  all  further  evidence  inadmissible.     But  to  this  it 
maybe  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Christ,  during  the  days 
^f  His  flesh  was  not  and  did  not  claim  to  be  omniscient.     How- 
*^er  we  may  explain  it,  whether  on  the  supposition'  of  a  keno- 
•»«  of  the  divine  attributes,  or  on  the  principle  of  a  progressive 
^Xkhn  of  the  divine  and  human  in  His  person — the  fact  remains. 
There  wero  no  doubt  many  things  in  regard  to  which  He  never 
exercised  His  mind,  and  on  which  therefore  He  had  no  opinion. 
In  BQch  matters  he  simply  conformed  to  the  opinions  and  ideas 
of  His  age.     And  this  He  may  have  done  in  some  cases  even 
^ben  He  knew  that  these  opinions  and  ideas  were  not  strictly 
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correct.     He  may  have  acted  in  many  things  on  the  princi^. 
of  accommodation.     It  was  not  His  mission  to  impart  infalli^. 
information  on  all  possible  subjects.     The  great  object  of  ^    a 
mission  was  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  to  thisei^ 
it  was  not  necessary  to  interfere  with  current  opinions,  whethr'^^ 
physical  or  theological,  unless  they  were  in  direct  conflict  witE^^ 
the  essence  of  that  kingdom.     When  Jesus,  therefore,  speaks  o 
the  sun  as  rising  and  setting.  He  simply  speaks  the  language  o 
His  time,  and  does  not  at  all  bind  us  to  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of 
the  heavens.     When  He  speaks  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  as 
the  ^^  smallest  of  all  seeds/'  He  does  not  lend  His  infallible  au- 
thority  to   a  botanical  statement,  and  we  are  not  therefore 
bound  to  hold  that  there  can  be  no  smaller  seeds.     And  so, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  "  Book  of  Moses,"  and  of  the  "  law  of 
Moses/'  He  simply  accommodates  Himself  to  the  current  opin- 
ion  of  His  time,   but  does  not  forever  bind  the  church  to 
that  opinion.     It  was  not  His  business  to  set  the  Jews  straigh 
on  matters  of  science,  or  history,  or  criticism,  even  if  He  kne 
that  they  were  in  error.     These  were  matters  that  would  righ*^ 
themselves  in  course  of  time.     There  were   truths  which 
the  disciples  could  not   then  bear ;    and  these  were  left  to  l^^  e 
learned  gradually  from   the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  &.  n 
subsequent  times.     But  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Christ  woa^S.  d 
certainly  not  have  borne  it  if  they  had  been  told  that  Moses  d  5  d 
not  write  their  law.     If  the  question  involved  had  been  one  of 
morality  or  religion,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  corre*<Jt 
them  at  all  hazards ;  but  as  it  was  not  that,  it  might  well  ^^ 
left  to  the  decision  of  time.     The  authority  of  Christ,  then,d<^*« 
not  decide  the  question.  In  fact  the  pretended  authority  of  Chri  *t 
in  this  case  becomes  simply  the  authority  of  that  generation     ^>^ 
the  Jews  which  crucified  Christ.     That  the  Jews  of  that  i^^J 
believed  that  Moses  had  written  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  goC^** 
deal  more  besides,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  certainly  we  are  n 
bound  to  follow  their  example. 

But  if  we  accept  the  documentary  hypothesis,  and  supp 
that  the  different  documents  of  which  the  Pentateuch  consis 
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were  written  at  different  periods  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
MoseSy  what  becomes  of  its  credibility  ?  What  is  a  history 
worth  that  was  written  five  or  six  hundred  years  after  the  time 
which  it  professes  to  describe  ?  '*  What,"  says  Prof.  Green, 
"  would  be  thought  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels,  if  they  were 
•not  written  for  six  or  ten  centuries  after  Christ  V  Can  we  rely 
upon  the  Pentateuch  as  giving  us  correct  information  concern- 
ing the  early  religious  history  of  Israel  and  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  mankind  if  we  accept  this  critical  theory  of  its  origin  ? 
Now  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  or 
any  theory  involving  the  idea  of  a  direct,  miraculous  imparta- 
tion  of  knowledge  to  a  sacred  writer,  we  might  answer  that  the 
question  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  composition  of  an  in- 
spired document  cannot  affect  its  credibility.  It  would  have 
been  as  easy  for  God  miraculously  to  communicate  the  history 
of  the  Mosaic  age  to  an  author  living  six  hundred  or  a  thousanci^ 
years  later,  as  it  would  be  for  Him  to  impart  to  Moses  the  history 
of  the  two  or  three  thousand  years  preceding  his  own  time.  There 
we  have  the  same  difficulty,  and  might  ask  the  same  question. 
What  is  the  historical  value  of  the  book  of  Genesis  on  the  tra- 
ditional theory  ?  For  according  to  this  theory  it  was  not  com- 
posed until  some  thousands  of  years  after  the  events  which  it 
professes  to  record.  Or  rejecting  the  theory  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion,  and  of  a  miraculous  impartation  of  knowledge,  then  the 
question  may  be  asked :  supposing  Moses  to  have  written  the 
Pentateuch,  how  did  he  get  his  knowledge  of  the  times  preced- 
ing his  own  age  7  Was  he  dependent  upon  oral  tradition,  or 
did  he  have  earlier  written  documents  to  make  use  of?  Probably 
most  of  the  defenders  of  the  old  view  would  now  answer  that 
for  the  history  of  the  times  preceding  his  own  age  Moses  used 
written  documents.  That  earlier  documents  were  used  in  the 
composition  of  Genesis  is  apparent  from  the  peculiar  use  of  the 
divine  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  *  in  different  sections,  and 

*  This  alternation  of  divine  names  throughout  Genesis  is  a  phenomenon  that 
has  long  attracted  attention.  But  it  was  usually  explained  as  expressing  a 
subtle^  distinction  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  same  writer.       Thus 
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also  from  certain  duplicate  accounts  of  the  same  occurrence    ^ 
is  strikingly  the  case  in  the  record  of  the  flood.     Bntthieis^^ 
mitting  too  much  for  the  old  theory ;  for  sections  or  portio^ 
of  these  documents  incorporated  in  Genesis,  marked  by  tl'^ 
same  peculiarities  of  thought  and  diction,  are  found  all  the  w^J 
through  to  the  end  of  Joshua,  thus  proving  that  they  belong^^ 
to  an  age  long  posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses.     The  admission 
of  documents  in  Genesis  is  in  fact  a  death-blow  to  the  bypotke^^^ 
of  its  Mosaic  origin. 

The  admission  of  the  composite  structure  of  the  Pentateae^^f 
however,  and  of  the  separate  origin  of  its  constituent  parts,  2  ^ 
times  remote  from  each  other,  does  not  render  it  valueless  as  * 
source  of  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  Isra^^l* 
The  general  course  and  character  of  the  history  of  Israel,  ^9^ 
least  after  the  settlement  of  the  nation  in  Canaan,  are  kno^^"^ 
from  other  sources,  namely,  from  the  historical  books  ^d» 
Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  ear^y 
prophets.  The  calling  of  the  nation  from  Egypt,  the  sojou: 
in  the  wilderness,  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  religious  cods 
tution,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  as  the  people  ^>* 
Jahveh,  these  are  matters  which  are  sufiBciently  known  frc^  ^J* 
the  sources  just  referred  to.  And  the  prejudice  that,  as  tl** 
Pentateuch  relates  events  which  were  prior  in  time  to  that  ^' 
some  of  the  prophets,  it  must,  therefore,  be  an  older  producti  ^^Hi 
than  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  might  have  been  corrected  t>y 
reflecting  that  the  Gospels  also  were  not  the  first  but  the  last  pi 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  committed  to  writing.  It  is  needl 
to  say  that  the  history  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  is  not  ^^ 
conflict  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  the  character  and  c^J*' 


Elohim  was  supposed  to  designate  God  in  His  universal  relation  to 
world,  while  Jehovah  (or  Jahveh^  as  the  word  is  now  believed  to  have  1>  f  **• 
pronounced)  was  supposed  to  designate  Him  in  His  theocratic  reladoi^     *^ 
the  covenant  God  of  Israel.    This  explanation  is  still  contained  in  Lan^^^ 
Commentary  on  Qenesis.     But  on  this  supposition,  it  is  strange  to  say     "^^ 
least,  that  Elohim  and  not  Jehovah  should  be  used  precisely  in  those 
tions  which  record  the  institution  of  the  covenants,  like  Gen.  ix.  1-17| 
especially  Gen.  xvii. 
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ing  of  Israel.  It  is  even  contended  that  the  picture  of  Israel 
portrayed  in  the  Pentateuch  is  more  easily  identified  with  the 
picture  contained  in  the  historical  books,  on  the  ground  oC  the 
critical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  its  view  of 
different  codes  of  law  published  at  different  times,  than  on  the 
ground  of  the  traditional  theory. 

Bat  even  of  the  earlier  times,  back  to  the  age  of  Moses,  and 
beyond,  the  Pentateuch  does  not,  in  consequence  of  the  critical 
theory  of  its  composition,  cease  to  be  an  important  historical 
witness.  Even  if  the  several  documents  preserved  in  it  were 
nothing  more  than  the  gathering  up  of  traditions  floating  in  the 
national  mind  and  memory,  they  would  stili  be  valuable  sources 
of  information.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  early  ages  and  in 
theEast,  tradition  was  mpch  more  stiff  and  unchangeable  than  it  is 
now  among  Western  peoples,  and  therefore  a  much  more  faithful 
reflection  of  by-gone  times  and  events.  Men  then  lived  slowly, 
*nd  they  lived  long.  Their  lives  were  not  hurried,  and  their 
niinds  were  not  distracted  by  many  conflicting  thoughts.  They 
had  no  journals  i^d  read  no  books.  The  few  events  which  then 
n^^e  any  impression  upon  the  human  mind  made  a  strong  and 
iMting  impression ;  and  the  stories  of  these  impressions  were 
repeated  in  the  same  form  of  words  and  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  with  few,  if  any,  important  modifica- 
tions; so  that,  if  there  were  any  errors  contained  in  these 
•^ries,  they  were  as  likely  to  have  been  due  to  an  original 
unity  impression  as  to  any  defect  in  the  method  of  their  per- 
Potnation.  The  Israelites  had  no  mythology  in  the  strict  sense 
<^f  the  term.  Max  Muller,  who  maintains  that  mythology  is 
Plainly  a  ^'  disease  of  language,"  holds  that  the  absence  of  it 
&om  the  literature  of  Israel  is  due  pridcipally  to  the  character 
®*  their  language,  which  in  nearly  all  cases  preserves  the 
appellative  or  predicative  power  of  its  roots,  thus  making  its 
^ords  so  transparent  in  meaning  that  they  would  serve  as  a 
"'^ier  to  the  development  of  the  mythological  instinct.*  Per- 
haps some  doubt  might  be  awakened  in  regard  to  this  position 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  Vol.  1,  Art.  Semitic  Monotheism. 
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by  the  fact  that,  among   other  Semitic  nations  which  ^?^\ 
kindred  tongues,  the  mythological  instinct  was  deyeloped  W^ 
sufficient  luxuriance.     But  however  it  may  be  accounted  f^' 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Hebrew  mind  did  not  produce  ai'^' 
thing   like   a   mythology   equalling   that   of  the   Hindoos    ^ 
Greeks.     Some  events  in  the  national  and  patriarchal  histor^^ 
indeed,  might  be  clothed  in  a  symbolical  or  poetical  garb,  af^"* 


others  might  in  the  course  of  time  acquire  something  of  a  legem 
ary  character ;  so  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  taking  fc:^^ 
literal  history  such  narratives  as  that  concerning  the  standii 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  or  the  floath 
of  the  a:(e-head  in  the  time  of  Elisha.     If  the  statement  thi 
'^  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,''  or  that, 
the  time  of  the  exodus,  ^^  the  mountains  skipped  like  ranWi 
must  be  regarded  as  poetry,  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  ri 
garding  it  as  poetry  also,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
were   a  wall  unto  them  on   the  right  hand  and  on  the  loi*-  ft 
when  Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  or  that  the  waters  -^mt 
the  Jordan  "  stood  and  rose  up  in  one  heap,"  when  they  cross* 
over  into  Canaan  ?     But,  while  the  Hebrew  mind  was  not  pi 
served  from  poetical  and  idealizing  tendencies,  it  was  at  lef 
preserved  from  that  rank  growth  of  mythology  which  involr 
truth  and  fiction  in  inextricable  confusion.     And  this  tenden* 
of  mind  would  display  itself  in  the  formation  and  maintenan 
of  popular  traditions  no  less  than  in  writing.     In  such  traci  *- 
tion  the  recollection  of  historical  events,  such  as  made  a 
impression  upon  the  national  mind,  might  be  preserved  for  a^ 
with  tolerable  accuracy;  and  a  writer  living  even  six  or  eig 
hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Moses  might  be  able  to  give 
fair  historical  account  of  it* 

*  It  mast  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  on  this  theory  we  can  no  longer  ha 
that  assurance  of  the  absolute  correctness  of  historical  statements,  in 
their  details,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  theory 
everything  in  the  Bible  was  either  written  by  infallible  eye-witnesses  or  by  mi 
who  had  been  miraculously  gifted  with  infallible  knowledge  of  everythin 
But  what  religious  end  would  such  assurance  serre  T     Is  it  necessary 
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If>  boweFer,  the  new  hypothesis  concerning  the  composition  of 
^6  Pentatench,   with   its  notion  of  several  independent  and 
diTergent  codes  of  law,  be  accepted^  it  will  compel  us  to  recon- 
struct, in  some  important  respects,  our  traditional  views  of  the 
course  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  Israel.     Hitherto  the 
people  of  Israel  have  been  believed  to  have  received  their  reli- 
gious as  well  as  political  ideas  and  institutions,  all  finished  and 
complete,  at  the  hands  of  Moses,  at  the  very  beginning  of  their 
national  existence.     In  this  respect  there  was  no  possibility  of 
development  or  progress  in  after  ages.     Their  theology  and 
ritual  were  complete  from  the  first.     They  received,  under  the 
shadow  of  Horeb  and  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  a  complete  system 
of  laws  regulating  the  minutest  details  of  social,  civil  and 
religious  life — a  system  of  laws  that  could  neither  be  changed 
nor  amended ;  although  some  of  them  did  not,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  could  not  come  into  general  application  until  cen- 
turies later.     There  is  no  similar  phenomenon  in  all  the  history 
of  all  the  world  besides.  The  case  finds  no  parallel  in  anything 
ibat  we  read  of  other  ancient  law-givers.     This,  of  course,  is 
i^knowledged  by  the  advocates  of  the  traditional  view,  and  ex- 
plained by  pointing  to  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.     But  there  is  observed  a  vast  and  far-reaching  dis- 
crepancy between  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
•ctual  religious  life  of  Israel,  as  wo  know  it  from  the  earlier 
historical  books  and  from  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets. 
^^^  ages  the  religious  life  of  Israel  was  not  conformed  either  to 
^^  Beuteronomio  or  the  Levitical  code.     This  disagreement 
*^tween  the  actual  history  of  Israel  and  the  legislation  as  it 
i^ow  stands  in  the  Pentateuch,  has  generally  been  set  down  to 
^^^  account  of  apostasy.     The   life  of  Israel  for  a  thousand 

^  >alTation  to  know  infallibly  how  Israel  got  cot  of  Egypt,  how  many 
Svtbg  men  there  were  among  them,  how  Jericho  was  taken,  how  many 
"^es  David  fought,  how  many  enemies  one  or  another  of  his  captains 
*^>  Iiow  long  this  or  that  king  reigned  ?  These  certainly  are  not  matters 
ij^'^^iamg  to  the  essence  of  religion,  and  we  lose  nothing  if,  in  regard  to 
^^  and  similar  things,  we  are  bound  to  be  satisfied  with  something  less 
^  absolute  certainty  of  knowledge. 
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years  mnst,  on  this  view,  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  continno 
open  violation  of  laws  once  promulgated  under  the  most  awf^  ^ 
and  solemn  outward  circumstances.  And  the  best  men  as  w< 
as  the  wfirst,  prophets  and  seers,  kings  and  judges,  were  alil 
transgressors.  It  is  not  until  after  the  time  of  Esra, 
Israel  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation,  that  we  see  the 
laws  completely  enforced.  There  was  a  short  golden  age,wh< 
Israel  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  a  brief  period  of  splendr 
manifestations  of  miraculous  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  — 
religious  fervor  and  devotion  on  the  other ;  and  then  there  cai 
a  long,  dark  age  of  a  thousand  years,  during  which  the  h 
was  either  forgotten  or  trampled  under  foot.  And  the  earli 
parts  of  this  age,  so  far  as  fidelity  to  the  Levitical  law  is  cohcd- 
cerned,  were  by  far  the  worst.  Immediately  after  the  de^*^ 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  people  sank  at  once  from  their  hi^^li 
position  to  the  low  level  of  apostasy,  from  which  they  w©ire 
partially  raised  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  ag&ia 
in  that  of  Josiah,  but  not  completely  and  permanently  aa^il 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Such  has  been  the  traditioim  ^ 
view. 

Now  if   the  present   critical    hypothesis  be   accepted,  tl3-i* 
view  need  not,  and  can  not  be  held  any  longer.     On  the  co*^' 
trary  it  will  not  only  be  possible,   but   necessary,  to  recoi' 
nize  in  the   history  of  Israel  a  process  of  development,  i"*^' 
volving  all  religious  ideas,  laws  and  institutions,  in  a  manr*-  ^^ 
corresponding  to  the  universal  laws  of  human  progress.    T  ^® 
three   strata  of  laws   contained   in  the   Pentateuch — name9-  J* 
*'the  book  of  the  covenant,"  and  the  Deuteronomic  and  Le^^^ 
ical  codes — will  then  mark  the  three  stages  of  religious  dev  ^^* 
opment,  which  are  reflected  successively  in  the  historical  booB^*" 
This  view  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  an  example  or  t^^^^* 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  pries'** 
hood.     The  books  of  Judges  and  of  Samuel,  and  the  writin 
of  the  earlier  prophets,  Amos,  Hosea  and   Isaiah,  describe 
religious  community  in  which   there  is  no  recognized  centr^-^ 
sanctuary  and  no  exclusive  priesthood.     Jehovah  is  worshipp« 
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*t  a  nnmber  of  local  sanctuaries,  or  high  places^  where  the  best 
aen,  like  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samuel  and  Elijah,  present  sacri- 
icee.'*'    The  Levites,  indeed,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  some  pre- 
eminence as  priests,  as  we  learn  from  Judges  xviiirlS;  but 
;Iie  priesthood  was   not   confined   to  anj  particular  tribe  or 
Tamily.      Samuel,   though   he   constantly   performed   priestly 
Tanctions,  was  an  Ephraimite.     The  sons  of  David  were  priests, 
kahdnim  (2  Sam.  viii.  18) ;  and  both  David  and  Solomon  had 
court-priests  who  were  not  of  Levitical  descent  (2  Sam.  xx. 
26  ;  1  Kings  iv.  5).     King  Solomon  also  himself,  three  times  a 
year,  offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  upon  the  altar 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  ix.  25).     All  this  is  not  in  agreement 
with  the  Deateronomic  or  Levitical  law.     It  is  in  harmony, 
however,  with  the  laws  of  the  **  book  of  the  covenant,"  or  first 
code,  which  allows  the  erection  of  .altars  anywhere,  and  gives 
directions   for  their  construction  (Ex.  xx.  24-26);  and  which 
knows  nothing  of  any  exclusive  priesthood.    The  inference  is  that 
these  were  the  only  laws  known  in  Israel  during  the  time  in 
which  this  state  of  things  prevailed.     From  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon onward  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
lAlem  and  the  ancient  local  sanctuaries,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequent  prostitution  of  these  latter  to  the   service  of 
idolatry,  as  the  critics  hold,  resulted  at  last,  in  the  times  of 
Josiah,  in  the  victory  of  the  former  and  the  suppression  of  the 

*^ro£  Green  holds  that  the  place  of  the  ark  was  the  only  place  where 

■^crificea  could  be  lawfully  offered  ;  and  that  after  the  fall  of  the  priests  of 

^niloh  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  in  the  first  battle  of  Eben-Ezer,  there 

^^^7  was  no  l^al  sanctuary,  and  good  men  like  Samuel  might  worship  in 

^^^  high  places  rather  than  not  worship  at  all.     See  Moses  and  the  pro- 

^^^  pp*  139-169.    But  the  captivity  of  the  ark  lasted  only  seven  months , 

^^  it  was  returned  to  Israel  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  legitimate  sane- 

^^  might  have  been  restored.     Why  was  this  not  done  ?    Prof.  Green 

^y*  that  it  WEB  because  God,  having  in  the  event  of  the  battle  abandoned 

^^^^  had  given  no  intimation  that  He  had  chosen  any  other  place.    One 

^^'^^  to  differ  from  so  high  an  authority,  but  the  question  forces  itself 

^pon  08 :  How  does  the  Professor  know  this  ?    The  critics  are  generally 

°^ed  ibr  dealing  too  much  in  suppositions.  But,  perhaps,  they  are  not  the 

^  Binners  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime. 
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latter.      During  this  period   also  the  priesthood  came  to  be 
confined   to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  not  jet  to  the  family  of 
Aaron.     This  is  the  religious  polity  described  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.     This  book  no  longer  permits  the  free  erection 
of  altars^  which  is  expressly  sanctioned  in  the  first  code.   Tbe 
unity  of  the  sanctuary  is  strictly  enforced^  and  no  sacrifioes  s^ 
allowed  to  be  valid  that  are  offered  anywhere  else  than  at  the 
central   altar.      But  the  Deuteronomic   code,  as  yet,  kno^ 
nothing  of  the  Aaronic   priesthood.      According  to  repeat^ 
statements  made  in  the  hook  all  the  Leuites  are  priesU.    Co<^* 
pare,    for   instance,    Deut.   xxiii.    1,   and   xxiv.   8;  and  al^ 
Josh.  iii.  8.     The  books  of  Kings  are  written  from  this  staiB-^' 
point,  except  where  older  documents  are  quoted,  as  is  the 
for  instance,  in  the  history  of  the  northern  prophets,  Elij 
and  Elisha,  and  reflect  the  religious  conceptions  of  Deut^^' 
onomy.     In  the  Levitical  code,  finally,  the  unity  of  the  san.^^ 
tuary  is  presupposed  and  no  other  priests  are  recognized  th 
the  sons  of   Aaron.     So  jealously,  indeed,  are  the  rights 
their  priesthood  here  guarded,  that  any  attempt  at  infrin^^ 
ment  is  to  be  punished  with  death.     But  this  state  of  things      ^ 
not  fully  realized  until  the  time  of  the  second  temple.    It      ^ 
from   this  standpoint,  however,  that  the  books  of  Chronic^  ^ 
are  written,  and  the  author,  at  times,  even  bends  the  facts    ^ 
early  history  so  as  to  make  them  square  with  his  theory. 

These  examples  prove  that  the  religious  institutions  of  Isri^^^ 
were  not  in  all  respects  the  same  from  the  beginning,  but  tbb^  ^ 
there  was  change  and  development,  or  evolutionj  here  as  el^^*^ 
where  in  the  world,  and  that  the  assumptions  of  the  critical  theo  '^. 
fit  into  the  facts  of  the  history.  The  same  thing  could  beshown 
reference  to  other  parts  of  the  religious  constitution.  Fore 
pie,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  not  observed  according  to  t 
Levitical  law  until  after  the  time  of  the  exile,  as  we  learn  fr 
Nehemiah  viii.  17.  So  also  the  author  of  the  books  of  Kin 
informs  us  (2  Kings  xxiii.  22)  that  the  passover  was  a 
observed    according   to   the   provisions   of   the   recently 
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covered  book  of  the  law  previous   to   the  time  of  Josiah.'*' 
The  day  of  atonement  again  is  not  heard  of  in  the  actual  history 
of  Israel  until  we  come  to  the  prof^hecy  of  Ezekiel.    Other  facts 
also,  relating  to  the  ceremony  of  worship,  could  be  mentioned 
to  the  same  effect.   But  while  there  were  changes  in  the  external 
ritual  of  worship,  there  was  development  also  in  the  sphere  of 
internal  religious  ideas  and  sentiments.     The  ideas  of  God  and 
of  divine  worship,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  worship^  became 
more  refined  and  spiritual  as  time  went  on.     And  this  spiritu- 
ftlisation  of  faith  and  worship  was  the  consequence,  in  part  at 
least,  of  the  unification  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  consequent 
restriction  of  animal  sacrifices,  as  ordained  in  the  Deuterono- 
n^ic  and  Levitical  law.     The  early  Israelite,  as  he  is  known, 
no^  from  the  Pentateuch,  but  from  the  oldest  historic  books, 
l^i^d  no  conception  of  Divine  worship  simply  as  an  act  or  service 
of  the  heart  expressed  in  prayer  and  praise.    To  build  an  altar^ 
^  case  none  existed,  and  to  offer  a  burnt  offering,  was  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  homage  to  his  God..    Without  this  he  would 
Aot  have  felt  that  he  had  worshipped.     And  this  feeling  was 
recognized  in  the  first  code,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the 
^uilimited  permission  given  for  the  erection  of  altars  anywhere 
iii    the  land  (Ex.  xx.  24).t     This  is  the  state  of  things  that 
we  find  prevailing  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Samuel, 
&nd  even  later  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  in  which  the  best  men 
iQ   moments  of  profound  religious  emotion,  build  altars  and 
offer  sacrifices.    But  this  practice  became  impossible  after  the 
legal  prohibition  of  local  sanctuaries,  and   the  restriction  of 

Aese  statements  do  not  imply  that  festivals  were  not  celebrated  from 
*^7  times  corresponding  to  the  later  feasts  of  tabernacles  and  the  pass- 
^^^1  for  an  antnmn  festival  and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  in  the 
'(^'^  are  mentioned  in  the  first  code.  But  the  meaning  is  that  these 
^1^^  were  not  anciently  celebrated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
^'^'^  m  UUer  times, 

T  The  argument  that  this  permission  applied  only  to  the  times  of  the 
*^OQnuiig  in  the  wilderness  seems  to  be  mere  quibbling,  for  the  laws  of 
^  ^tire  collection  in  which  this  is  embodied,  are  plainly  not  laws  in- 
^^  for  mere  wandering  nomades,  but  for  a  settled  agricultural  people. 
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sacrificial  offerings  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.     Then  the  p^^ 
pie  who  lived  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  or  in  foreign  l»n">» 
could  either  not  worship  at  all,  or  they  must  learn  to  wonti-^P 
in  some  more  refined  and  spiritual  way.     And  they  did  learn    '^ 
worship  in  a  freer  way.     Under  the  influence  of  the  teachix>S 
of  the  prophets,  who  laid  more  stress  on  purity  of  hevt  as^sd 
on  righteous  conduct  than  on   the   slaying  of   sacrifices,  tl^^ 
Jews,  in  the  time  especially  of  the  second  temple,  after  tXse 
experiences  of  the  Babylonian   captivity,  learned  to  worsl».^P 
Jehovah  in  a  more  rational  and  spiritual  manner  than  th^  ^ 
fathers  had  known.     It  was  during  this  time  that  the  sjn.  ^^ 
gogue  arose,  where  no  sacrifices  were  offered  at  all,  but  whe:^^ 
the  service  consisted  exclusively  of  rational  and  spiritual  eze*  ^' 
cises.     And,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  not  the  Temple,  but  tt^*^ 
Synagogue  that  furnished  the  type  of  worship  for  the  ear^^Bj 
Christian  Church. 

On  the  view  here  supposed  the  legislation  now  contained  '^^^ 
the  Pentateuch  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth.  This  vie*^  ^ 
assimilates  the  origin  of  the  law  of  Israel /ormaZZy  to  the  orig:^*^ 
of  legal  systems  among  other  nations.  Customs  grow  up  slo^^' 
ly,  and  acquire  the  force  of  law.  Sentiments  are  formed  graduaw  — ^ 
ly,  and  become  legal  principles  or  precepts.  The  decision  ^^' 
judges,  given  in  the  gates  of  the  city  or  in  the  forum,  becon^^^® 
precedents.  From  time  to  time,  also,  as  a  nation  advances 
civilization,  there  arise  legislative  enactments  or  statute 
From  these  various  sources  grows,  in  process  of  time,  the  boc^^J 
of  a  nation's  laws.  And  essentially  in  this  way  the  law  of  Isra^  ^ 
is  supposed  to  have  originated.  The  several  codes  now  preserv« 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  not  pure  inventions  or  original  produ 
tions,  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication;  for  if  they  h^^ 
been,  they  would  never  have  found  acceptance  with  the  peopl^^^ 
but  they  were  digests  of  legal  maxims  and  rules  which  h^^ 
gradually  gained  currency,  and  which  might  originally  ha'^* 
grown  out  of  the  force  of  example  or  custom,  or  out  of  tl** 
decisions  of  judges  and  priests,  or  out  of  the  utterances  an-^ 
commandments  of  prophets  and  kings.     There  seems  to  be    ^ 
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remiDiscence  of  this  manner  of  law-production  still  preserved 
in  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  tho  Pentateuch  itself  (Ex. 
ZTiii.  16),  where  Moses  is  represented  as  a  judge  who  in  the 
decision  of  cases  between  man  and  man,  causes  the  people  to 
know  the  statutes  of  God  and  Ilis  laws  ;  and  a  still  more  strik- 
ing one  in  Ezra  (ix.  11),  where  laws  now  contained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch are  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  hands  of  God's 
9ervanUy  the  \frophet8.     It  is  not  denied,  of  course,  that  Moses 
was  a  legislator,  and  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Israel  were  derived  from  him.    He  was,  in  this  sense 
the  originator  of  Israel's  law.    Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  presup- 
posed by  the  fact  that  the  later  collectors  of  laws  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  put  these  laws  into  his  mouth.    Had  Moses  not  passed  for 
the  aathor  of  the  fundamental  law  of  Israel,  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  would  have  been  any  thought  of  .investing  institutions 
^nd  ordinances  of  later  growth  with  the  authority  of  his  name. 
It  need  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  ever  done  with  a  view  to 
deceive.    In  some  cases,  perhaps  in  most,  it  may  have  been  the 
Bimple  beli  ef  of  the  compilers  of  these  laws  themselves.  What  more 
i^^nral  than  that  institutions  which  had  grown  up  spontaneous- 
V)  ^fid  of  whose  origin  no  one  remembered  anything,  should 
b«  attributed  to  Moses,  the  great  deliverer  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
^nd  the  founder  of  the  Israelitish  nationality  ?     Thus  we  know 
*h»t  the  Jews  of  later  times  attributed  everything  of  which 
^hey  no  longer  knew  the  beginning  to  Ezra.     And  even  when 
^  was  done  with  the  consciousness  that  the  facts  were  other- 
^^  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  common  literary  habit  of  the 
^^%  and  therefore  deceived  no  one. 

But  if  this  view  of  the  origin  of  IsraeFs  law  be  correct,  then 
^  ^J  be  asked,  what  becomes  of  the  assertions  so  often  made 
^  ^he  Pentateuch,  that  the  laws  and  ordinances  there  con- 
ned are  revelations  of  Jehovah  ?  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
^tal  question  in  the  whole  matter  under  discussion ;  and  if 
^  can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  there  remains  no  other  that 
^^  seriously  disturb  any  Christian  mind.  It  is  often  said  in 
^0  Pentateuch  that  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  or  unto  Moses 
24 
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and  Aaron,  and  that  He  communicated  to  them  eertain  lafL 
How  are  we  to  understand  this  ?     On  the  theory  here  under 
consideration  we  can,  of  course,  not  understand  it  in  tbe  literal 
sense  which  such  language  now  conveys  to  us.     Nor  is  it  at  ill 
likely  that  it  was  intended  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  bj 
those  who  first  used  it.     They  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idei 
that  Jehovah's  voice  was  heard  sounding  from  the  sky,  or  tbt    . 
His  words  were  impressed  upon  the  natural  ear  *by  means  of 
atmospheric  vibrations.     Nor  need  they  be  supposed  to  iii?e 
meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  laws  were  commuDicsted  to 
the  mind  of  the  law-giver  in  a  manner  superseding  the  ordinsij 
laws  and  operations  of  human  consciousness.     Men  in  those 
early  times  felt  themselves  to  be  living  in   closer  commanion 
with  the  Deity  than  we  do.     Thoughts  which  were  suggested  to 
them  by  casual  circumstances^  or  which^came  to  them  withoat 
any  conscious  effort  of  reflection,  and  purposes  arising  oat  of 
such  thoughts,  they  attributed  to  a  direct  Divine  origin.    Ikef 
said :  **  Jehovah   said   these   things  to  me,''   or,   •*  These  »w 
the  words  of  Jehovah."     Thus  Jeremiah,  when  his  uncle's  son 
suggested  to  him  the  redemption  of  a  field  to  which  he  bad  the 
right  of  inheritance,  recognized  in  this  the  voice  of  Deity,  say- 
ing, *'Then  I  knew  that  this  was  the  word  of  Jehovah  *' (M 
xxxii.  8).     So  David,  when  he  was  asked  to  consent  to  the 
punishment  of  the  insulting  Shimei,  refused,  saying  **  Jehotah 
hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David"  (2   Sam.  xvi.   10).     And 
this  was  a  peculiarity  of  thought  that  belonged  not  only  to  th« 
Israelites,  but  also  to  their  heathen  neighbors  of  the  same  race. 
Thus  Gabshakeh  said  to  the  messenger  of  Hezekiah;  ''Jehovah 
said   unto   me,    Go  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it"  (' 
Kings   xviii.    25).     And    in    the    inscription    of  the  Moabito^ 
Stone,  Mesha,  King  of  Moab  says  :  ^'  Ghemosh  said  to  me,  ^ 
take  Nebo  of  Israel ;"  and  again  :  ''  Chemosh  said  to  me,  ^ 
down,  fight  against  Horonaim."     These  examples  show  that 
such  language  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense  which  the 
western  mind  would  naturally  attribute  to  it.     When  we  read, 
therefore,  that  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  and  dictated  to  lum 
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in  laws,  as,  for  instahcef  those  in  the  book  of  Leviticus 
ing  to  the  sacrificial  ritual,  we  should  not  be  justified  on 
ace  of  it  to  take  such  statements  literally. 
It  what  has  just  been  said  may  serve  to  put  us  on  the  right 
c  of  a  correct  understanding.  The  Israelite  had  a  very 
ig  consciousnes  of  the  presence  and  energy  of  God  in  every- 
;.  He  recognized  God  in  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  he 
poized  Him  no  less  in  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  of  his- 
.  He  heard  His  voice  in  the  experiences  of  human  life ; 
he  read  His  thoughts  in  the  events  and  institutions  of  his- 
.    And  was  he  not  right  in  doing  so  ?     Is  not  God  in  his. 

as  well  as  in  nature  ?  Is  he  not  the  founder  of  nations  and 
;doms  ?  And  is  He  not  then,  a\80  the  author  of  national  histori- 
tnstitutions,  although  no  external  voice  may  have  been  heard 
ilaimingthem  from  the  sky?  If  we  remember  this  universal 
ine  immanence  in  the  world,  then  we  can  have  no  diflScuIty 
1  these  statements  of  Scripture  now  claiming  our  attention, 
iitutions  that  grew  gradually  out  of  the  national  life  and 
iciousness  of  Israel,  may  yet  be  rightly  referred  to  a  Divine 
nation,  and  such  ordination  may  be  described  symbolically 
Divine  speaking.  It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  this 
f  reduces  the  history  of  Israel  to  a  mere  natural  develop- 
it,  and  makes  no  essential  difference  between  it  and  the  his- 
cal  development  of  other  nations.  But  to  this  we  would 
I7  that,  if  by  natural  development  is  meant  a  process  of 
elopment  from  which  God  is  excluded,  and  with  which  He 
nothing  to  do,  which  is  the  conception  that  many  persons 
eof  the  rdea  of  evolution,  then  the  objection  is  groundless  ; 
God  Himself  is  here  supposed  to  be  immanent  in  the  process 
listory.  And  although  there  may  be  no  essential  difference 
reen  His  presence  and  working  in  the  history  of  Israel  and 
le  history  of  other  nations,  there  is,  nevertheless  a  great 

important  difference.*     The  idea  of  God's  immanence  in 

hme  ma/  still  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  explaiDed  this 
ence  when  they  have  called  the  one  process  supernatural  and  the  other 
a/.    Bat  what  is  the  «u;>ema^ura/,  and  what  the  no/ara/^    From  the 
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the  world  does  not  require  us  to  believe  that  He  is  ererywhen 
equally  and  alike  present,  like  the  force  of  gravitation.  Vi 
believe  that  God  was  in  the  life  of  Israel  in  a  higher  and  mon 
intensive  form  than  that  in  which  He  was  present  in  the  life  of 
the  heathen  nations  around  them,  although  these  also  were  Hb 
offspring  and  had  their  life  and  being  in  Him.  This  at  leul 
was  the  conviction  of  the  Israelites  themselves.  Thej  fekthl 
though  Jehovah  was  the  universal  God,  yet  they  were  Hit 
chosen^  His  peculiar  people.  The  idea  of  an  intecser  presence 
and  activity  of  God  in  Israel  than  elsewhere,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  religious  development  of  brad, 
which  must  have  started  on  the  plane  of  the  common  Semitie 
heathenism,  grew  so  vastly  beyond  that  of  the  surroaoding 
nations.  The  same^idea  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  faet 
that  Israel,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  gave  birth  to  the  world'i 
Messiah.  Jehovah  lived  and  wrought  mightily  and  gracionelj 
in  the  life  of  Israel  before  the  Word  was  made  flesh ;  and  tluU 
was  what  made  Israel  a  holy  people,  and  their  literature  a 
sacred  and  inspired  literature,  no  matter  how  it  may  haTe 
originated.  The  literature  of  Israel  is  the  inspired  record  of 
a  revelation — a  revelation  not,  indeed,  made  in  the  way  of  an 
external  impartation  of  words  or  thoughts — but  a  revelatioB) 

old  Deietic  standpoint,  which  puts  God  outside  the  uniyene,  and  suppcetf 
the  world  ordinarily  to  be  moving  on  like  a  machine,  according  to  laws  aaa 
forces  stamped  upon  it  at  the  moment  of  creation,  this  independent  wofw' 
movement  is  the  natural;  and  the  occasional  interposition  in  thifDOve* 
ment,  or  interfeience  with  it,  on  the  part  of  God,  for  the  parpoieiel 
revelation  or  redemption,  together  with  the  result  of- such  interferesce^ 
constitute  the  supernatural.  From  this  standpoint  the  characteriiati''' 
of  the  history  of  Israel  as  supernatural,  in  distinction  from  that  of  (^he' 
nations  as  merely  natural,  may  be  allowed  to  be  very  good.  Bat  from  tkt 
standpoint  of  modem  theistic  thinking  it  is  common  to  define  the  nttoiai 
as  the  physical  or  impcrrsonal,  the  realm  of  neceRsary  causation,  and  tbi 
supernatural  as  the  realm  of  personality  and  freedom.  According  totlv 
distinction,  man  himself  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  supernatural,  andtheie 
is  a  supernatural  element  in  all  human  history.  Gousequentiy,  the  appUca* 
tion  of  these  terms  no  longer  suffices  for  the  explanation  of  the  diffisreDee 
between  sacred  and  secular  history. 
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igh  conditioned  by  outward  historical  events,  jet  made  ulti- 
elj  in  and  through  the  reason  of  man  himself — that  reason 
sh  is  in  all  men  a  light  kindled  by  the  eternal  reason  or 
.08,  but  which  in  Israel  was  fanned  by  the  breath  of  the 
it  into  a  brighter  flame  than  glowed  anywhere  else.  It  is. 
brighter  glow  of  the  Divine  spark  of  reason  in  the  souls  of 
)het8  and  holy  men  of  old,  that  gives  to  the  literature  of 
el  an  interest  and  a  value  above  that  belonging  to  any  other 
ient  people. 

iat  if  the  institutions  of  Israel  thus  grew  spontaneously  out 
;he  national  life  and  spirit,  and  can  be  referred  to  a  Divine 
ination  only  in  so  far  as  the  Divine  energy  is  immanently 
kted  to  the  national  life,  then  what  becomes  of  the  value  of 

law  as  a  schoolmaster  to  Mead  to  Christ?  And  what 
Dmes  of  the  value  of  its  rites  and  institutions  as  types  and 
lows  of  Christian  realities  ?     We  answer  that,  while  they 

not  in  all  respects  be  explained  as  they  may  once  have  been 
•lained  under  the  influence  of  exaggerated  notions  of  their 
ical  design,  yet  they  do  not  lose  their  value  in  this  regard 
consequence  of  the  more  natural  views  of  their  origin, 
"be  law  was  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come,  not  the 
J  image  of  the  things."  This  is  elementary  Christian 
shing;  which,  although  it  warns  us  that  we  must  not  expect 
ind  an  exact  likeness  of  Christian  realities  in  Old  Testament 
itutions,  as  for  instance,  the  likeness  of  the  Christian 
Dement  in  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  yet  implies  that  in 
eral  the  ordinances  of  the  law  are  pre-intimations  or  types 
fotare  realities.  But  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  imagined 
( these  ordinances  must  have  had  their  origin  in  immediate 
ne  commands^  externally  or  miraculously  announced;    and 

tbey  must  have  been  thus  appointed  with  the  express  and 
lowledged  purpose  of  representing  to  the  mind  of  believers 
re  spiritual  facts  and  truths.  Types  of  future  developments 
lot  anywhere  produced  in  that  way.  The  cotyledons  of  the 
t  are  types  of  the  coming  leaves,  and  the  leaves  are  types 
le  approaching  flower ;   but  cotyledons  and  leaves  are  not 
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put  upon  the  plant  merely  for  the  purpose  of  foreshadowing  h- 
ture  things.  They  are  produced  by  the  inner  life  of  the  plw* 
and  serve  an  important  purpose  in  its  economy.  HistorictUjpei 
are  of  the  same  character.  They  are  the  shadows  wbich  com- 
ing events  cast  before  them.  Moses  was  a  type  of  Cbrist^bot 
Moses  was  not  created  merely  to  serve  this  special  purpose 
And  so  it  was  with  the  sacrificial  and  other  ceremonies  of  the 
law  :  they  were  not  given  to  the  Israelite  to  represent  to  bis 
mind  some  future  reality  or  event;  but  they  grew  out  of  the 
character  and  tendency  of  his  national  life  and  spirit,  ma 
he  expressed  in  them  his  own  immediate  aspirations  txid 
feelings. 

The  idea  of  an  immediate  divine  institution  of  the  sacrificial 
ritual,  for  example,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  for  the  purpoBCOi 
picturing  to  the  mind  of  the  Israelite  future  spiritual  reilities^ 
is   contradicted  by  several  plain  facts.     It  is  contradicted,  for 
instance,  by  the  fact  that  the  Levitical  laws  relating  to  sacrifice 
are  for  the  most  part  merely  directive,  not  mandatory.    If  sac- 
rifices are  to  be  offered,  a  matter  which  in  most  cases  is  left  t^ 
men's  own  choice,  then  they  are  to  be  offered  according  to  tb< 
directions  here  given  ;  the  object,  it  would  seem,  being  ritb^' 
to  check  than  to  stimulate  the  tendency  to  multiply  such  offe^" 
ings.     The  idea  of  an  immediate  institution  of  sacrificial  offe^** 
ings  by  God  is  contradicted  also  by  the  general  attitude  wbi^** 
the  prophets  assume  toward  them.     We   have  already  referr^^ 
to   the  fact  that  the  prophets   lay  but  little  stress  upon 
offerings.     Compare,  for  example,  Isa.  i.,  11—14,  Mic.  vi., 
and  Jer.  vi.,  20-22.     Amos,  moreover,  informs  us  (v.  22-2 
that  no  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jehovah  at  all  during  tk^ 
forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness ;  and  Jeremiab  d  ^ 
nies  that   Jehovah  gave  any  commandment  concerning  sn^^' 
offerings  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  (Jer.  vii.,  21-24).    Tb 
are  facts  which  cannot  be  waved  aside,  and  which  cannot 
easily  reconciled  with  the  hitherto  current  views  concerning  t 
origin  of  IsraePs  law.     Another  such  fact  is  that  the  samesa- 
rificial  custon^s  which  prevailed  in  Israel  are  found  to  havee 
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rificial  customs  which  prevailed  in  Israel  are  found  to  have  ex- 
isted Bubstantiallj  also  among  other  Semitic  nations,  such  as 
the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.  A  Phoenician  tablet  found 
at  Marseilles  mentions  burnt-offerings,  vow-offerings,  peace- 
offerings,  meat-offerings  in  nearly  the  same  terms  by  which  they 
tre  known  in  the  Old  Testament.  Now,  if  the  Hebrews  re- 
ceived their  sacrificial  system  by  direct  divine  revelation,  how 
did  the  Phoenicians  come  to  get  an  almost  similar  one  ?  It  is 
certainly  not  likely  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  similarity  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  systems  grew  out  of  a  common  Semitic  soil,  and  origin- 
•II7  expressed  the  spiritual  aspirations  and  tendencies  in 
the  life  of  each  nation.  That  the  Hebrew  system  is  at  last 
foand  to  be  free  from  those  abominations  and  cruelties  which 
tlwaye  deformed  the  Phoenician,  must  be  attributed  to  that 
peeoliar  working  of  God  in  Israel  of  which  we  have  already 
tpoken. 

Bat  while  the  law  of  Israel  must  thus  be  supposed  to  have 
grown  oat  of  the  soil  of  the  national  life  and  history,  its  ordi- 
nances must  nevertheless  be  regarded  1^  types  or  shadows  of 
Christ.  They  were  ''shadows  of  things  to  come,  but  the 
body  is  Christ's."  He  is  the  end  of  the  law,  as  He  is 
the  flower  of  the  national  life.  Indeed,  regarded  in  this 
v^yi  not  only  single,  isolated  events  and  institutions,  but 
^e  entire  history  of  Israel  becomes  typical  of  Christ,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  testify  of  Him.  This 
•Jfiois  the  view  which  prevails  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 
Kot  a  few  passages  merely,  the  so-called  Messianic  prophecies, 
wt  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets  testify  of  Christ.  Hence 
°^  Matthew  says  that  the  prophecy  concerning  the  birth  of  the 
vu'gin's  son,  which  was  given  to  Ahaz  as  a  sign  of  speedy  de- 
liTerance  from  the  hands  of  Pekah  and  of  Gezin,  kings  of  Eph- 
™>i  and  of  Syria,  was  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Jesus.  And 
when  the  prophet  says,  referring  to  the  ancient  deliverance  of 
"ftel  from  Egypt  by  the  power  of  Jehovah,  "  Out  of  Egypt 
^*je  I  called  my  son,"  the  evangelist  tells  us  that  this  was  ful- 
filled when  the  holy  family  returned  with  Jesus  from  Egypt, 
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irhither  thej  had  fled  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Herod. 
And  in  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  Jesus  were  not  broken  on  the 
cross,  St.  John  sees  a  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  ceremonial  direc- 
tions concerning  the  passover,  namely,  that  not  a  bone  of  it 
should  be  broken,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  statement  contained  in 
one  of  the  Psalms,  to  the  effect  that  the  Lord  keepeth  all  the 
bones  of  the  righteous,  so  that  not  one  of  them  is  broken.  On 
the  old,  mechanical  view  of  Messianic  types  and  prophecies 
such  interpretations  of  New  Testament  occurrences  as  fulfill- 
ments of  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  without  these  inter- 
pretations no  body  would  have  regarded  as  Messianic,  mnst 
ever  remain  a  riddle;  while  on  the  view  of  the  essentially  Mes- 
sianic character  of  the  whole  history  of  Israel  these  interpreta- 
tions of  the  evangelists  become  at  once  plain. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  discussion  to  an  end.  We  believe 
that  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  notwithstanding  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  effort,  of  which  we  are  fully  conscious,  that  the 
Higher  Criticism,  no  matter  what  revolution  it  may  occasion  in 
the  world  of  traditional  theological  opinion,  is  not  necessarily 
fatal  to  the  Christian  faith.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  citadel 
of  Christianity  is  assailed  when  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  questioned,  or  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  Psalms. 
The  critics,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  are  Christian  men,  who 
love  the  truth  as  sincerely  as  their  opponents  do,  and  are  as 
honest  and  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  attain  it.  And  nothing 
but  the  attainment  of  the  truth  ought  to  be  the  desire  or  aim  of 
any  one.  The  truth  can  never  be  any  thing  bad.  No  matter 
what  the  consequences  may  be,  they  wiU  be  such  as  God  de- 
sires. And  they  will  not,  in  this  case,  be  the  subversion  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Christianity  will  survive  all  changes  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  just  as  it  survives  all  revolu- 
tions of  theological  systems.  It  is  not  built  upon  the  Bible> 
or  upon  any  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  upon  Christ. 
Though  the  Bible  will  always  be  important  as  the  authori- 
tative reflection  of  Christianity  in  its  early,  formative  period, 
and   will   therefore   ever   continue   to    be   the    ultimate    rule 
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tandard  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  yet  it  is  not  the 
dation  of  Christianity.  To  say,  vrith  Ghillingworth,  that 
Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protestants^  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  Protestantism  and  of  the  Bible.  Christianity  has  been 
(d  a  hook  religiony  because  it  has  produced  sacred  books. 
,  howeyer,  not  a  book  religion  in  the  sense  in  which,  for  in- 
ce,  Mohammedanism  is  such,  and  has  therefore  no  such 
;er  to  fear  even  from  an  unfavorable  treatment  pf  the  Bible, 
he  religion  of  Mohammed  has  to  fear  from  an  unfriendly 
cism  of  the  Koran.  In  reference  to  the  assertion  that 
tstianity  is  a  book  religion,  Bernhard  Weiss  says,  ^^  God  be 
sed  that  it  is  not.  Christianity  from  the  beginning  was 
"  The  Bible  did  not  make  Christianity,  but  Christianity 
made  the  Bible ;  and  Christianity,  therefore,  does  neither 
d  nor  fall  with  any  theory  of  the  Bible. 
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Thi  Apostle's  imme^iiftte  or  p&rticalar  design  of  this  pas^^ 
is  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  datj  of  hamilitj,  while  exhorting    ^ 
Philippian  Christians  to  its  exercise.     The  great   instigator 
all  strife,  and  of  religions  strife  especially,  is  the  indulgence 
pride  and  rain-glory — the  fond  feeling  of  one's  own  saperiox*^ 
OTer   others.     In  spiritual  matters   this  consists   in   think  i^ 
one's  self  superior,  in  knotting  mare  or  being  better.     That 
the  person  flatters  himself  that  he  has  a  more  thorough  und^ 
standing  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  therefore  capablo 
a  more  correct  (indeed  the  only  orthodox)  interpretation 
Divine  Truth.     And  as  he  can  thus  walk  by  a  much  clefs' 
light  than  other  benighted  souls,  he  is  by  logical  consequez^ 
also  holier  than  others.  Let  this  feeling  prevail  among  religio 
ists  of  opposing  stripes ;   let  this  vain-glory  in    the  breast 
one  opponent  be  pitted  against  that  in  the  breast  of  anotb^ 
and  peace  or  reason   is  impossible;  yielding  an  iota  is  a  cri<: 
against  truth,  a  pandering  to  heterodoxy  ;  anger,  bitterness 
utter,  irreparable  rupture  disgrace  what  might  be  a  fair  field 
loving  and  truth-seeking  controversy,  in  a  beautiful  and 
erous  Christian  spirit. 

The  supreme  remedy  then,  it  would  seem,  if  men  m^ 
differ — as  all  reasonable  and  thoughtful  men  taiU — must  be 
banish  this  fond  pride  of  opinion  or  dogma  from  the  mind.  J 
lowliness  of  mind,  on  the  contrary,  let  each  esteem  otb©^ 
better  than  himself.  Let  not  every  man,  continues  the  Apost/^ 
look  (/.  e,  with  proud  conviction  of  their  superiority)  upon  h  J 
own  things,  his  own  spiritual  advantages,  his  own  insight;  bt^ 
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let  every  man  look  (t.  e.  with  respectful  deference)  upon  these 
things  in  others — and  from  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition 
it   follows  that  strife  cannot  exist.     To  enforce  this  precept  of 
self-forgetfulness  and  self-negation,  Paul  adduces  the  sublime 
self-sacrifice  of  Christ.      But  in   the  course  of  his   detailed 
description  of  Christ's  self-humiliation,  the  ardent   mind   of 
Paul    cannot  restrain  itself  from  turning  to  the  glorious  con- 
trast presented  by  Christ^s  exaltation  now  and  to  come.     The 
latter    stands    directly   and   intimately    connected   with    the 
former:  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him;    and  the 
pointing  out  of  this  connection  mai/  serve  as  a  further  induce- 
ment  to  follow  Christ's  example  of  humility.      If  we  forget 
ourselves,  and  humble  ourselves,  God  will  not  forget  us,  and 
^ill   take  care  of  our  glory;  but  the  glory  thus  attained  or 
obtained  will  be  a  real  glory  as  opposed  to  "  vain-glory." 

Having  thus  duly  considered  the  immediate  intention  where- 
with Paul  entered   upon  this   passage,  we   may  go   on  to  the 
lesson  which   these   sentences   (once   penned)  convey   to   the 
reader.     For  these  •verses,  such  as  they  are,  while  fulfilling 
^beir  part  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  argumentation  then  uppermost 
^^  I^aul's  mind,  contain  an  argument  separately  within  their 
®^n  limits.     And  it  is  this :  that  Christ  through  Humiliation 
•ttained  to  Exaltation ;  that  He,  through  the  Redeemer's  work, 
J^eached  the  special  glory  of  the  Redeemer's  office,  preordained 
**ito  it;  this  glory  being  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance 
^  be  thought  worthy  of  addition  to  that  eternal  glory  belonging 
®^^xitially  to  the  Son  of  God.  This  seems  obviously  the  leading 
tQOQght  of  the  passage.     Let  us  now  proceed  to  mark  its  devel- 
opment in  detail. 

▼  er,  6.  In  the  words  iv  fioptpfj  Oeou  begins  the  story  of  that 

o^'iginal  glory  which  was  seemingly  laid  aside  for  a  while — hidden, 

*^  least,  within  the  Incarnation — but  which  was  to  be  resumed 

^^^K   a  peculiar  glory  superinduced.     Mop^rj  is,   literally,  the 

shape,  form  or  figure  of  a  thing ;  but,  used  in  the  sense  of 

V^?^  <?eo5,  would  indicate  the  possession  of  the  essential  quali- 

^^^  or  attributes  which  make  up  the  outlines  of  our  conception, 
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idea,  t.  «.,  mental  farm  of  God.  Such  was  the  Sod  originally 
for  b7:dpx<ov  carries  with  it  very  decidedly  the  idea  of 
former  glory,  meaning  literally  ^'beginning  to  be."  And 
maintain  this  essential  and  original  exaltation  of  the  So* 
the  Apostle  uses  a  very  strong  expression:  it  was  not"ro' 
l>ery/' — ijzparffxbv — for  Him  to  claim  equality  with  God.  TI 
Greek  is  a  strong  word,  indicating  very  violent  robbery,  < 
ravishment,*  and  the  employment  of  such  a  word  seems  * 
convey  the  impression  that  however  terrific  a  blasphemy  anddi 
honoring  of  God  for  others  to  do  so,  for  Him,  the  Son,  to  clai 
equality,  was  not  derogatory  to  the  Godhead.  His  assumptic 
of  God's  attributes  and  honors  was  not  a  usurpation,  but  H 
natural  right,  inseparable  from  His  essential  Being.  And  th 
forcible  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  leaves  us  wi 
this  important  doctrinal  conclusion,  that  it  really  takes  nothii 
from  the  conception  of  God  to  entertain  the  conception  of 
second  Person  in  the  Godhead. 

The  diction  throughout  this  verse  gives  abundant  eviden 
that  this  conception  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  Tl 
zb  elvatf  ''the  being  equal/*  looking  so  much  more  to  the  fa 
of  the  equality  than  any  other  form  of  the  verb,  with  a  nece 
sary  action  or  becoming  implied  as  connected  with  the  equalit 
bears  testimony  to  it.  And  more  significant  still  is  the  expre 
sion  "(xa  dew,  ^ I<ja  is  the  neutral  plural  of  the  adjective,  and 
this  form  is  used  as  an  adverb.  There  is  much  force  in  tfa 
usage  just  here,  therefore.  Not  merely  is  He  equal  to  or  wi 
God,  but  the  adverbial  form  refers  us  to  Him  as  existing  thu 
suggests  this  as  the  very  mode  of  His  Being.  He  i%,  exii 
'^  equally ''  as  God,  as  well  as  with  God  ;  f.  «.,  He  is  eternal,  u: 
originated,  unbegun,  everlasting,  holy,  powerful  in  all  things  tl 
same  as  whatever  we  had  attributed  to  God,  or  learned  of  God  I 

*The  Revised  Version   has   "prize*' — which  is  quite   correct  if  it 
remembered  it  is  "  prize ''  as  secured  by  violence,  something  like  "  bootj 
not  a  "  prize  *'  obtained  in  legitimate  ways.     For  this  reason  we  had  almc 
said  that  the  "robbery"  of  the  A.  V.  is  more  really  expressive  of  t 
original. 
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Revelation.  And  this  removes  all  objections  on  the  score  of  a 
Duality.  The  relation  is  not :  God  one,  and  Christ  or  the  Son 
one;  the  latter  equal  to  the  former  in  His  different  personalitjt 
and  so  furnishing  the  sum  1x1=2.  But  He  t9  equally  as 
God  18  ;  t.  e,y  it  is  the  same  conception  of  the  Godhead  we  ever 
had,  enriched  by  a  fuller  revelation  as  to  the  Essence,  Being, 
or  mode  of  existence  of  that  Deity. 

Yer.  7.  *AkXd.  of  the  next  verse  is  the  announcement  of  a 
direct  and  immediate  contrast  to  the  things  considered  above, 
which  is  now  to  follow.  And  soon  we  discover  it  in  the 
ixivuxrev  idurdv.  Yes,  He  did,  indeed,  empty  or  drain  Himself. 
To  human  observation^  and  practically  in  many  respects,  He 
emptied  Himself  of  His  Divine  attributes,  laid  aside  the  form  of 
God,  and  then?  He  took  another  form,  the  fxopfrjy  doukw. 
It  was  a  fiOfj^Tjv  nevertheless,  now  of  a  slave  or  bond-servant, 
as  BEFORE  of  God:  the  essential  Godhead  exchanged  for  the 
very  essence  and  excess  of  subordination  and  humility;  the 
full  conception  or  mental  form  of  either,  in  either  case,  was 
completely  satisfied. 

Ver.  8.  Now,  then,  what  was  this  Incarnation  in  its  relations 
to  other  men  ?  It  was  both  an  d/ioloj/iaTi)  dv&pwTzwv  and  a 
tyjpjfiaru  a>c  dv&pwno^.  These  terms  by  their  close  juxtaposi- 
tion and  evidently  designed  contrast,  seem  to  indicate  two 
phases  of  the  Incarnation.  We  at  once  notice  a  plural  and  a 
aingular  use  of  the  same  word  dv&pwno^.  The  one  of  men 
looks  to  the  race ;  the  other  of  man  has  more  thought  of  the 
individual.  Again,  bpLOcwfiazo  signifies  a  general  likeness  or 
resemblance;  while  axfjpioxi  has  more  reference  to  the  figure  that 
actually  resembles.  Accordingly  we  are  justified  in  gathering 
from  these  expressions  the  double  assurance  that  the  Christ  was 
endowed  with  our  common  humanity,  touching  the  whole  race  as 
one  entity,  and  irrespective  of  the  distinction  between  male  and 
female,  as  well  as  clothed  upon  with  the  particular  body  and 
constitution  of  an  individual  man.  In  both  phases  of  the  Incarna- 
tion He  is  necessary  and  precious  to  us.  Prof.  Westcott  remarks: 
'*  If  Christ  took  our  nature  upon  Him^  it  was  not  that  of  one 
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but  of  all.  He  was  not  one  man  only  among  men,  Init  in  Hi 
all  humanity  was  gathered  up.  And  thns  noW|  as  at  all  time 
mankind  are  (so  to  speak)  organically  united  with  Him.  B 
deatb  is  our  death;  His  Resurrection  our  Resurrection.  Nothii 
can  be  plainer  than  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine/'  *  And 
an  individual  man,  a  real,  living,  breathing  individuality,  he 
much  closer  than  a  Brother  and  a  Friend  doth  He  draw  to  0 
hearts ! 

But  He  went  further  than  the  humiliation  involved  in  divei 
ing,  emptying  Himself  of  Gt)dhead  in  becoming  man.  He  d 
soended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  human  condition.  He  n 
merely-  ^^  humbled,"  he  iTO/Trelvioasv — He  debased  Himself 
the  Oavdro^  arojopou — to  undergo  this  ^'  death  of  the  cross,''  I 
must,  indeed,  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  mind  stoop  to  degrad 
tion,  for  the  worst  of  igno^miny  was  attached  to  suffering  I 
the  cross.  And  again,  in  ^n^xooc,  appears  a  reference  to  t! 
low  condition  which  He  chose  to  occupy.  The  subject  allies 
Athens  were  called  bm^xoot ;  and  slaves  taken  in  battle  or  su 
dued  by  conquest,  and  servile  allies,  as  well  as  serfs  of  the  so 
were  the  only  classes  of  persons  liable  to  crucifixion.  Si 
then,  how  all  these  terms  serve  to  combinedly  intensify  tl 
depth  of  Christ's  humiliation ;  as  806X0^  he  was  &n^xooc  to  t 
OavdTO^  araupoo.  And  the  accumulation  of  these  forcible  e 
pressions  serves  to  enhance  the  immense  distance  between  t 
fjiopfijv  806X00  and  the  p^opipyj  deou,  between  the  lowest  degrad 
tion  to  which  even  the  degraded  condition  of  a  slave  could 
put — the  death  of  the  cross — and  the  original  glory  of  equal! 
with  God. 

Yer.  9.  But  the  very  lowest  abyss  is  immediately  at  the  fc 
of  the  loftiest  precipice.  And  with  one  mighty  bound  we  ri 
from  the  depths  to  the  most  exalted  heights.  We  are  assist 
in  the  ascent  by  several  significant  words  8tb  xai — wherefore 
also,  8id  8ta  b — through  this — this  former  condition — beeauBe 
was  assumed ;  xal,  t.  e.,  also  — because  the  former  occurred 
then  in  addition  must  another  condition  be  arrived  at :  the  0 

*  Gospel  of  the  Resarrection,  4th  Ed.,  London,  p.  177. 
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cannot  remain  unfoUowed  by  the  other.  But  who  is  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  following  state  of  things  ?  6  Oeb^ — 
as  opposed  to  the  kauzdv  of  the  "debasing;"  that  He  did 
Himself,  God  does  the  other.  And  just  what  does  God  do 
for  Him,  or  unto  Him?  A  very  strong  expression  is  employed 
to  convey  the  action  :  God  aurdy  6n€pu<pw(reu»  Simple  u^w 
does  not  seem  suflScient,  that  means  only  to  exalt.  The  Apostle 
strains  after  higher  thought ;  it  is  bntpoff^o) — Christ  was  super- 
exalted^  exceedingly,  inconceivably  exalted  by  God.  And  as  an 
unmistakable  evidence  of  that  more  than  ordinary  exaltation, 
God  grants  Him  a  distinguished  favor.  He  does  not  merely 
**  give ; "  He  izctpt^dTo  aoroj  rb  3vo/ia — x^P^'C^f^^  is  equivalent 
to  gratificari ;  thus  God  gratifies  Him,  or  graces  Him  with  a 
name  that  shall  be  an  everlasting  symbol,  an  inseparable  seal  of 
the  exaltation  that  was  His.  The  name  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  Revelation  and  Acknowledgment  of  the  glory  of 
God.  The  name  of  God  needed  a  special  commandment  to 
guard  it,  and  its  defamation  was  a  crime  separate  from  all  other 
offenses  against  God.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is 
an  important  difference  here  between  the  Textus  Receptus  and 
the  best  MSS.  The  former  has  simply  ^vo//a  without  the  article, 
thus  reading  as  in  A.  V.,  "  God  has  given  Him  A  name.*'  The 
latter  have  the  article  rb  Syofia — ^thus  reading  properly  and 
significantly — as  in  R.  V.,  "  God  has  given  Him  the  name.** 
And  what  the  name  is,  is  immediately  explained.  We  had  hardly 
dared  think  it  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  we  do  not  always  clearly  per- 
ceive the  previous  glory  of  the  equality  of  Godhead,  inasmuch  as 
He  appeals  so  strongly  to  our  faith  in  His  **  emptied  "  and  dying 
condition.  But  now,  in  so  many  words — God*8  words,  inspired 
words — ^tho  amazing  fact  is  stated :  zb  oyopia  rb  Onkp  nHv  dvofia. 
None  but  Jews,  or  those  versed  in  Jewish  history  and  opin- 
ions could  attach  much  importance  to  so  labored  a  distinction 
about  names.  In  the  case  of  a  person  such  as  Paul,  an  "  He- 
brew of  the  Hebrews,"  it  means  much.  It  is  well  known  what 
the  name  of  Jehovah — the  mere  name  itself — was  to  the  Is- 
raelite.    It  was  not  to  be  spoken  and  had  not  been  pronounced 
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for  so  many  ages,  that  its  vowellation  could  not  be  supplied  by 
the  Masorites,  except  from  the  word  Adonai,  which  had  alwiyi 
been  used  in  its  stead.  The  copyist  of  Holy  Writ  stopped 
when  he  came  to  this  name  on  the  page,  changed  both  p«n  ud 
ink  to  record  the  one  word  representing  it,  and  then  resumed 
former  utensils.  With  this  thoroughly  well  known  superstitious 
reverence  for  this  great  and  awful  name  before  his  mind,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  when  Paul  mentions  (with  rock 
evident  design  to  make  his  language  significant),  the  name  abm 
every  name,  he  had  reference  to  the  august  name  jKHOVAfl* 
We  are  the  more  justified  in  thid  conclusion  because  Jehovah 
was  invariably  represented  by  xupto^.  by  the  LXXa,  and  e?en 
some  of  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  former,  was  trans* 
ferred  to  this  Greek  form  by  those  who  employed  the  LXX 
more  familiarly  than  the  Hebrew  original ;  and  that  is  the  Terj 
term  to  which  the  climax  in  these  verses  is  leading  us.  I^ 
seems  indeed  of  a  piece  with  the  f^op^^  Osou^  and  no  additional 
distinction,  to  attach  such  oTzkp  ndv  $vofia  name  to  Christ.  And 
yet  there  is  in  this  something  difi*erent  from  the  mere  equality 
with  Godhead.  Jehovah  was  peculiarly  the  Covenant  Nam© 
of  God.  By  the  consummation  of  that  covenant  in  Christ,  tha 
supreme  name  of  the  Covenant-God  becomes  His.  And  thifiP 
well  sustains  the  use  of  the  term  o</><a, 

Ver.  10.  The  direct  purpose  of  giving  the  Redeemer  this 
exalted  name,  is  that  the  inevitable  consequences  of  possessing 
it,  should  follow.  The  awful  name  commanded  the  most  rever- 
ent adoration  of  heaven,  of  earth,  of  hell ;  of  all  the  physical 
and  moral  universe.  It  is  granted  to  Christ,  ova,  in  order  thai 
all  the  vast  and  varied  dominions  of  the  universe  shoiUd,  and 
now  it  18  given,  they  mtist  adore  and  revere  Him. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  actual  reverence  shall  be  indi- 
cated in  the  ^dv  y6>u  xdfjupr),  the  bowing  of  every  knee,  the  visible 
symbol  in  the  external  act.  And  it  will  be  an  universal  homage, 
for  i7:oopavim)f,  imyeitjv^  xaraxOoviwv,  will  engage  in  it.  The  plu- 
rals of  adjectives,  Winer  tells  us,  are  concretes,  and  denote 
whole  classes  of  things;  they  are  made  more  specific  by  the 
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eontext ;  so  here,  thoagh  otherwise  we  might  be  warranted  in 
understanding  only  inanimate  things,  the  '^  tongues  confessing '' 
of  the  context  assures  us  that  the  act  of  homage  is  to  come 
from  heavenly,  earthly  and  infernal  intelligences.  Or,  perhaps, 
we  should  be  careful  to  define  the  term  xaraxOovitav  more  justly. 
Zcci^  xaraxOovioiv  was  the  designation  of  Pluto ;  therefore  it  may 
well  be  that  not  merely  infernal  or  demoniac  beings  are  meant, 
but  also  souls  in  hades,  souls  in  the  intermediate  state,  after 
death  and  before  the  judgment-day.  For,  according  to  some 
authorities  and  the  translation  in  the  new  version,  these  created 
intelligences,  wherever  they  are,  bow  in,  instead  of  at  or  before 
the  name  of  Jesus,  makes  serious  difficulty  for  the  argument 
that  the  name  given  to  Him  is  the  all-adorable  name  Jehovah. 
Is  not  this  simply  using  the  name  of  Jesus  as  an  intercessory 
means  of  approach  to  Jehovah,'*'  instead  of  homage  to  that 
name  itself?  But  Winer  remarks:  "Phil.  ii.  10  seems  to 
require  separate  treatment:  ovofia  here  refers  to  ovojia  in  ver.  9, 
and  h  dvdfiart  denotes  the  name  upon  which  those  that  bow  the 
knee  unite,  on  which  united,  all  (Tdv  yovu)  worship.  The  name 
wbich  Jesus  has  received  moves  all  to  united  adoration.*^  (N.  T. 
Grammar,  p.  390.) 

V"er.  11.    Besides  the   (as  it   were)   involuntary  reverence 
•wu»i^  from  the  universe  by  the  power  of  the  awful  name,  there 
Oust  aho — ^xa}— come  the  free  admission  that   He  is  worthy. 
-^Dcl  this  appears  likewise :  //cUra  ykioffffa — every  tongue  (as  every 
knee,  distributed  above),  must  supplement  the  knee ;  a  mental, 
aspiTitual,  a  soul-exercise  must  accompany  the  mere  bodily: 
wordB  spokeUy  symbolizing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
inV^OBt  being,  must  testify  to  this  more  spiritual  and  voluntary 
ai^^ation.     Yet  it  will  be  more  valuable  if  it  come  after  some 
reluctance;  it  will  have  more  the  air  of  a  consent  of  the  crea- 
ture's free  opinion   and   volition.     Such   seems  the  force  of 

*  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  ''  In  the  Naine  **  of  the  Revised  Version, 
jf  attention  is  called  to  the  distinction,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this 
jdea  of  insisting  on  the  name,  and  then  in  the  name  combined  by  wor- 
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itiofiokoy^tniTati  they  admit,  confess  this  exalted  Dame;  that  it 
belongs  to  Him  is  a  necessary  conclusion  long  sought  to  be 
escaped  from,  but  at  last  flowing  in  upon  them  as  an  irresisti- 
ble conviction. 

Yes,  their  tongues  at  last  confess  ^to  Kupto<:  I.  X.!  thatifXOA 
Christ  is  Kupco^,  And  here  we  reach  the  climax  of  the  passage; 
the  Name  above  every  name  is  then  that  once  given  to  the 
Eternal  Spirit  who  entered  into  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  including  their  seed  in  the  faith.  Nor  is  there  tile 
least  apprehension  called  for,  that  the  Excellent  Majesty  of  that 
Eternal  Jehovah  will  suffer,  or  that  His  Supreme  Deity  will  be 
debased  hereby.  It  is  ei^  do^av  Flarpo^y  unto  the  very  enhance- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Glory  of  the  Father :  His  Being  and 
Perfections  are  more  wondrously  unfolded  through  this  enlarged 
conception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Godhead,  (cf.  no  robbery.) 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  taking  in  the  significance  of  this 
entire  passage,  we  wish  to  ask  a  question  and  to  draw  an  infef' 
ence.     We  ask  :  Why  must  the  glory  of  Redemption  be  conrii* 
ered  as  added  to  the  original  and  essential  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God?.    Why,   besides   that   self-suflScient   excellence,  whoUj 
independent  of  men's  or  angels'  acknowledgment  and  praise 
could  it  be  thought  worth  while  to  add  this  worship  of  tb* 
highest  kind  rendered  by  men  and  angels  ?     Christ  might  haV'* 
saved  men  just  the  same,  and  yet  no  special  point  need  ha^® 
been  made  of  any  particular   exaltation  as   the  reward  of  ^  ' 
What  did  the  Eternal  Godhead  of  Christ  need  of  rewards,  wla^ 
could  be  added  to  His  joy  or  perfection  by  this  additional  di 
tinction  of  a  name  already  His  in  so  far  as  Father  and  Sc^ 
were  inseparably  one  in  the  blessed  Trinity?     The  only  rea8(^ 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  with  just  this  Person  of  the  Trinit?:^ 
(guarding  ourselves  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  term  Perso^ 
while  we  use  it),  it  pleased  the  Godhead  to  connect  the  huma^ 
nature.     It  was  Jesus  Christ  to  whom  was  given  that  ^vop^ 
Onkp  Tzdv  Svo/jta;  the  human  name  that  was  linked  so  closely  witb 
the  name  Kupwq^  Jehovah.    And  this  meant,  not  that  the  human 
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nature  could  be  deified,  but  that  in  its  perfection,  sinlessness, 
Qosullied  holiness,  it  could  have  the  closest  communion  with 
the  unsullied  holiness  of  the  Supremest  Deity.  And  the  clear 
illustration  of  this  fact  was  an  essential  element  in  Redemption, 
for  it  was  a  fact  calculated  to  stir  the  souls  of  men  ;  calculated 
to  furnish  the  impulse  of  an  unbounded  hope ;  calculated  to 
create  an  abhorrence  of  the  sin  which  had  made  so  glorious  a 
hnmanity  so  abject  and  polluted.  And  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
kad  regenerated  the  heart,  the  character,  the  conduct — this  ex- 
altatiou  of  the  Human  Nature  in  Jesus  Christ  stood  as  the 
Dark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  after  which  to 
Btrive;  as  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  perfect 
manhood  and  womanhood,  in  Christ,  unto  which  we  must' all 
come! 

And,  finally,   an  impressive,  practical   inference,  touching 
''pon  the  study  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
intense  contrast  here  presented  between  the  Humiliation  and 
Exaltation  of  the  Saviour.   As  a  man,  He  could  not  be  presented 
^OTe  intensely,  more  humbly,  more  wretchedly  human  :  as  di- 
^e,  He  could  not  be  presented  more  intensely,  more  exaltedly, 
^^1^6  gloriously  divine^  than  in  this  passage.     Tet  the  latter  is 
f^ached  through  the  profound   consideration   of  the  former. 
'^Hqu  we  have  fathomed  the  lowest  depth  of  human  degrada- 
tion— the  death  of  the  cross —  we  leap  up  to  the  very  throne 
<^f  God.    "  Wherefore,"  by  reason  of  that  very  depth,  He  is 
^^^w  upon  the  heights.     So,  it  seems  to  us,  it  will  never  hurt  us 
^  look  intently  upon  the  human  side  of  Jesus.     '^  Belief  in  the 
Hutuaa  Character  of  Christ's  Humanity,"  observes  F.  W.  Rob- 
^t%on,  ''must  be  antecedent  to  belief  in  His  Divine  Origin." 
'^e  nearer  our  own  hearts,  and  hearts'  love,  get  to  Him  in  this 
s^gle  observation  of  Him  even,  the  more  readily  shall  we  dis- 
cover that  He  is  infinitely  more  than  tve  are,  than  man  is.    The 
TCry  book  that  discusses  His  human  nature  with  the  greatest 
freedom  consistent  with  a  reverent  faith,  finds  in  the  nature  of 
flis  moral  Kingship  credentials  that  belonged  to  Jehovah  Him- 
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self  at  the  beginning,  and  are  inseparable  from  Divinity.*  Of 
another  book  mconsistent  with  all  Christian  faith  in  its  view  of 
Jesus  as  mere  man — Kenan's  *'  Life  of  Jesus  '* — the  late  Senator 
Matt.  Carpenter  said  to  a  friend :  ^'  I  arose  from  the  second 
reading  fully  convinced  that  Christ  was  divine.*'  Even  those 
who  with  hostile  intent  would  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  us  down  upon  this  lower 
plane — even  they  cannot  so  present  Him  humanly  but  that  a 
candid  and  penetrating  mind  is  forced  to  behold  the  Divinity. 
But  if  with  devout  intent,  in  order  to  understand  Him  and  love 
Him  better,  we  fix  upon  His  Manhood  our  concentrated  gaz6» 
near  alike  to  our  common  human  nature  as  we  may  find  Him, 
we 'shall  not  be  long  in  discovering  the  ^*  wherefore'*  that  raises 
our  conceptions  to  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty 
on  high ! 

*  We  refer  to  "Ecce  Homo."  Some  may  dispate  the  assertion  that  it  is  a 
book  consistent  with  a  reverent  faith.  Bat  certainly  afler  reading  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Christ's  Royalty,"  we  could  not  but  feel  that,  whether  conscioaslj 
or  unconsciously,  the  author  had  brought  us  very  near  to  a  convincing  view 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  His  own  words  in  one  part  of  it  might  convey 
that  hint:  *'the  very  works  for  which  the  nation  chiefly  hymned  their 
Jehovah,  he  [Jesus]  undertook  in  His  name  to  do." 


VII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

IE  Unity  of  the  Truth  in  Chi^istianity  and  Evolution.    By  J.  Max 
Hark,  D.D.     John  B.  Alden,  publisher :  New  York,  1888,  pp.  293. 

Ab  the  title  implies,  this  book  has  been  written  to  demonstrate 
kie  idea  of  an  essential  harmony  between  the  principles  of  the 
heory  of  evolution  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
"eligion.  The  theory  of  evolution  has  come  to  rule  to  a  very  large 
tttent  the  scientific  and  philosophical  thinking  of  the  age.  A  large 
Qumber  of  the  profoundest  tliinkers  in  all  departments  of  intei- 
tectual  activity  accept  it,  in  some  form,  as  the  most  satisfactory 
aplaoation  of  the  method  of  the  production  of  the  universe.  And 
Intelligent  men  in  all  professions  and  walks  of  life  have  their  minds 
zeroised  in  regard  to  it,  and  are  inquiring  as  to  its  bearing  on 
^rifltian  truth.  In  these  circumstances,  the  author  of  the  book 
sfbre  us  thinks  it  is  time  that  Christian  theology  should  enter  into 

0€rious  reckoning  with  the  theory,  and,  if  possible,  come  to 
iendly  terms  with  it.  Mere  contradiction  and  denunciation  will 
►t  do.  That  would  only  result  in  driving  from  the  fold  of  the 
lurch  many  of  her  best  and  strongest  miods.     Of  the  possibility 

^reconciliation  the  author  has  no  doubt  He  has  faith  in  Chris- 
.£&ity,  and  has  fistith  also  in  science,  ruled,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
ae  80  largely,  by  the  idea  of  evolution.  He  believes,  and  we 
^^^  rightly,  that  Christianity  interpreted  truly  in  the  light  of 
^  Sacred  Scriptures  is  not  in  conflict,  but  in  harmony  with  a 
^^^istcDt  evolutionary  interpretation  of  the  uqiverae. 
^he  book  before  us  is  the  fruit  of  this  faith,  and  is  intended  to  be  a 
'Ipto  intelligent  readers,  showing  them  how  they  may  be  sincere 
^instians  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  evolutionists.  After  an  in- 
duction portraying  to  tome  extent  the  general  mental  attitude  of 
^^  age  in  regard  to  science  and  religion,  the  author  treats,  from  the 
*>iclpoint  of  evolution,  successively,  in  so  many  different  sections, 
^  subjects  of  Ood,  Providence,  PrayeVy  Man,  SiUy  Salvation  and 
^^gum.  We  cannot  here  give  even  an  outline  of  the  discussion 
^^  these  several  topics,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
^^ccimen  thoughts,  which  may  serve  to  indicate  to  the  reader  the 
drift  of  the  author's  mind.  In  regard  to  God  he  holds  that  evolu- 
tion does  not  necessarily  lead  to  agnosticism,  although  he  quotes 
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with  approbation  Herbert  Spencer's  idea  that  Qod  maT  be  '*  a 
mode  of  being  as  much  transcending  intelligence  and  will  as  these 
transcend  mechanical  motion."  He  exposes  the  deistic  ooneep- 
tion  of  God  as  an  immensely  magnified  man  sitting  somewhere 
outside  of  the  universe,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  divine  iounanenoe 
in  the  world.  Providence  he  defines  '^  to  be  nothing  but  ^od 
unfolding  Himself;  the  expression  in  the  world  of  His  inherent 
nature;  subordinating,  subjecting  all  things  and  occumQoes 
thereto;  bringing  all  into  conformitv  with  himself."  The  end  of 
prayer,  the  author  holds/' is  to  bring  man  into  conformity  wiUi 
God,  not  to  bring  God  into  conformity  with  man  ;*'  and  the  chi^ 
means  through  which  God  answers  prayer  is  prayer  itself.  On  the 
subject  of  man  it  is  shown  that,  while  evolution  renders  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  by  demonstrating  the  onitj 
of  the  race,  it  does  not  invalidate  the  dictates  of  the  moral  seoae, 
but  rather  invests  them  with  increased  dignity  and  force.  The 
origin  of  sin  the  author  explains  as  essentially  a ''  reversion  to 
type/'  and  the  "  law  of  sin  in  our  members  "  as  "  simply  our  ani- 
mal nature  derived  from  our  rude  ancestors."  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
natural  origin,  sin  is  really  sin  and  involves  guilt  because  it  tf 
now  committed  voluntarily.  On  salvation  the  author  rejects  tb^ 
substitutionary  punishment  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  lay* 
stress  on  the  idea  of  a  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  the  nnntf 
by  means  of  forces  contained  in  his  "  environment,"  in  which  ho 
includes  Christ  and  the  Christian  economy.  Religion,  finallyy  ^ 
defined  as  **  the  bringing  of  the  whole  man  into  correspondenco 
with  the  divine." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  either  theologians   or 
scientific  evolutionists  will  all  agree  with  the  positions  taken  ^^ 
this  book,  although  as  to  his  general  aim   and  tendency  they  m^J 
be  of  one  mind  with  the  author.     As  there  is  more  than  one  ^y  *^ 
tem  of  theology,  so  there  is  more  than  one  theory  of  evolution ;  aJ^  ^ 
accordingly  there  will   doubtless  be  objection  made  Irom  differed  ^\^ 
standpoints.  To  many,  and  among  them  the  present  writer,  the  vi^  ^ 
presented  of  the  nature  and  personality  of  God,  for  example,  wi  ^^. 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory.     It  will  be  contended  that  the  idea  C 
personality  does  not  necessarily  imply  limitation,  and  that  God* 
mental  faculties  may  be  essentially  like  ours  without  being  forthi„ 
reason  finite.     That  this  is  the  case  will   be  inferred   from  th^^ 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  divine  image  in  man,  but  especially  from 
the  fact  of  the  incarnation.     If  there  were  not  an  original  kinship 
between  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  they  could  noi 
have  been  brought  together  in  the  unity  of  one  person,  as  in  Christ. 
So  also  many  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  view  that  the  chief 
value  of  prayer  consists  in  its  reflex  influence  on  the  person  praying. 
While  they  will  agree  with  the  author  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  divine  fore-ordination,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  miraculous  in- 
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terporitioDS  in  the  course  of  the  world,  as  the  explanatory  ground  of 
diyine  answers  to  prajer,  they  will,  nevertheless,  cling  to  the  idea 
that  God  can  and  does  answer  prayer  in  a  real,  objective  way. 
If  man's  physical  acts  will  elicit  from  the  energy  of  the  Absolute 
Being  immanent  in  nature  objective  results  which,  but  for  such 
sets,'  would  not  have  followed,  why  should  not  his  purely  moral 
tota,8Uch  as  prayer,  be  followed  by  like  objective  results  ?  So  again 
many  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  view  which  is  here  presented  of 
the  origin  of  sin.  While  they  will  hail  the  theory  of  evolution  as 
an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  hereditary  sin,  or  of  the  persistence  of 
moral  depravity  in  human  nature,  they  will  not  look  to  evolution 
as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  race.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  regard  the  origin  of  sin  as  merjely  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  **  reversion  to  type,"  for  they  will  not  ad- 
mit that  human  sinfulness  and  vice  have  anything  corresponding  to 
thep  in  the  animal  world  at  the  present  time.  In  the  animal, 
aptitude  and  propensity  are  in  harmony ;  that  is  to  say,  the  animal 
ia  ever  inclined  to  do  what  its  nature  and  structure  intend  it  for. 
3at  this  is  not  the  case  with  man.  His  propensities  and  appetites 
^^  often  in  disagreement  with  the  true  intent  of  his  nature. 
liere  is  here  a  perversion  of  nature,  not  merely  a  reversion  to  the 
original  type  of  nature.  The  theory  of  evolution,  interpreted  in  a 
Aeistic  sense,  will  serve  to  explain  the  origin  of  man  as  a  free 
%^t, — that  is,  free  in  a  moral  and  /tmt^:;a  sense ;  but  the  origin 
of  sin  must  be  sought  in  man's  free  agency. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  criticise  the  book  before  us. 
^^e  positions  perhaps  fairly  deducible  from  his  language  the 
*pthoT  would  probably  repudiate  himself.  With  the  object  and 
^m  of  the  book  we  are  in  full  accord.  And  we  commend  it  as  an 
^^■meat  effort  towards  the  solution  of  a  grave  and  difficult  problem, 
"**  problem,  moreover,  that  will  press  upon  the  mind  of  the  Church 
^til  it  has  reached  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  author  deserves 
■be  thanks  of  all  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  progress  of 
"^gion  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  for  taking  the  problem 
^inestly  in  hand,  and  giving  us  so  excellent  a  book.  The  book 
^U  be  found  to  be  helpful  and  stimulating  even  by  those  who 
''^y  not  be  able  to  endorse  all  its  views ;  and  even  such,  if  there  are 
^^Tt  as  may  entirely  dissent  from  its  fundamental  position,  and 
S»^0Q6e  to  see  in  evolution  only  an  enemy  of  the  faith,  will  in  this 
^^k  find  food  for  wholesome  thought. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
sprightly  style,  well  adapting  it  to  the  general  reader ;  and  that  it 
is  ^tten  up  by  Mr.  Alden  in  the  best  style  of  the  book-making  art, 
bemg  printed  on  good,  heavy  paper,  in  small  pica  type,  which  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  eye.  It  is  sold  at  the  marvelously  low  price  of 
60  cents.  W.  Rupp. 
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IVTBODUCTIOK  TO  THI  StUDT  OF  PhILOSOPET.      Bj  J.  H.  W.  StUC 

D.D.    New  York :  A.  C.  Armstroiig  A  Son,  1888.    Price,  fa 

This  work  is  not  a  philoBOf^ical  enoydopadia,  nor  an  i 
tion  to  any  pArticnlar  philosophical  aystamy  buty  as  its  tide  i 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  pbiiosophy  itself  It  it  i 
accordingly,  more  especially  for  those  who  desire  to  prepa 
selves  for  philosophic^d  pursuits;  yet  its  charaeter  is  « 
advanced  students  will  also  find  it  helpful  as  a  review 
preparation  for  a  new  and  more  vigorous  start  in  phik 
research.  Nor  will  the  general  reader  find  it  onworth; 
attention.  The  information  given  in  it  is  indeed  such  i 
intelligent  and  well-educated  person  should  possess.  In  our 
moreover,  it  might  be  profitably  introduced  as  a  text-boo 
hiffher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  chapters  of  ihe  book  i 
and  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  students  and  readers  g( 
In  a  brief  introduction  the  author  sets  forth  the  reqaisil 
successful  study  of  philosophy,  and  gives  an  idea  of  som 
ways  which  lead  to  philosophic  thought.  In  the  first  ehs 
nature  of  philosophy  is  discussed  and  its  purpose  defintod. 
three  chapters  which  immediately  follow,  the  Belation  of  Ph 
to  Religion,  to  Natural  Science,  and  to  Empirical  Psych 
carefully  considered  and  determined.  Chapter  fifth  treat 
divbions  of  Pbiiosophy.  A  chapter  is  then  devoted  to  each  < 
namely,  to  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Noetics),  to  Metapb 
.£sthetic8,  and  to  Ethics.  The  closing  chapter  treats  of  tl 
and  the  Method  in  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  In  an  A 
some  of  the  points  referred  to  in  the  different  chapters  i 
fully  explained  and  discussed.  The  book  also  contains  a 
as  well  as  a  table  of  contents. 

For  such  a  book  there  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been  ai 
need,  and  every  page  of  the  volume  before  us  gives  evident 
superior  qualifications  of  Dr.  Stuckenberg  for  the  preparati* 
Throughout  he  shows  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  \ 
subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  that'  he  has  taken  great 
present  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  just  such  inform 
IS  most  needed.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all  our 
It  is  especially  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  minister's  libn 

The  Ancient  World  and  Christianity.  By  E.  De  PressensS,  1 
thor  of  "  The  Early  Years  of  Christianity,"  "  A  Study  of  Orig 
Translated  by  Annie  Harwood  Holmdeii.  New  York:  A. 
strong  &  Son,  714  Broadway.    Price,  $1.75. 

Dr.  De  Pressens^  is  distinguisbed  as  a  sound  theologian 
ough  scholar  and  a  profound  thinker.  His  earlier  works,  c 
"Jesus  Christ,  His  Times,  Life  and  Works,"  "The  Early  ^ 
Christianity,"  and  "  A  Study  of  Origins,"  am,^  perhaps  best 
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are  all  works  of  superior  value.  The  merits  of  the  present  yolume 
are  no  less  decided.  Its  object  is  to  present  an  account  of  the  moral 
and  re]ig;ious  history  of  the  ancient  world,  some  knowledge  of  which, 
the  aathor  holds,  is  necessary  to  our  entering  intelligently  into  the 
history  and  progress  of  Christianity.  Such  knowledge,  he  also 
maiDtams,  will* help  to  make  manifest  the  error  of  the  growing 
school  which  disputes  the  originality  and  the  distinctive  character 
of  Christianity,  maintaining  that  it  gives  us  nothing  more  than  a 
synthesiB  of  pre-existing  elements  under  the  form  of  a  new  myth. 
His  careful  review  of  the  religious  evolution  of  the  ancient  world, 
he  thinkd,  makes  it  seem  clear  that  the  Founder  of  the  religion  of 
the  Groepei  was  not  a  merely  historic  personage,  and  that  that  reli- 
gion was  not  the  mere  confluence  of  the  currents  of  earlier  religions. 
Christianity,  he  is  thoroughly  convinced,  differs  from  the  religions 
of  the  ancient  world  especially  in  this — that  while  in  them  a  deliv- 
ci^rwas  sought  and  slowly  prepared  for,  in  it  a  deliverer  is  actually 
come  unto  men.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that,  "  whether  men  will 
l^ve  it  so  or  no,  the  Cross  of  Christ  divides  two  worlds,  and  forms 
^e  great  landmark  of  history.  It  interprets  all  the  past ;  it  em- 
praoesall  the  future  ;  and,  however  fierce  the  conflict  waged  around 
it>  it  still  is,  and  shall  be  through  all  the  ages,  the  symbol  of 
victory." 

The  work  itself  consists  of  an  Introduction,  five  distinct  Books, 

^^d  a  Conclusion,  together  with  a  preface,  table  of  contents  and  a 

p>od  index.    In  the  introduction  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  at  some 

length  set  forth.     Of  the  five  books  that  follow,  the  first  treats  of 

u^e  ''Ancient  East,"  in  four  chapters,  in  which  are  discussed  the 

itaitJDg-point  of  religious  evolution,  the  Chaldeo-Assyrian  religion, 

^o  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  religion  of  Phoenicia ;  the  second 

lealswith  the  religious  development  of  the  Oriental  Aryans,  in  two 

*^pter8,  devoted  respectively  to  the  consideration  of  the  primitive 

^i^ans  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster ;  the  third  has  to  do  with  the 

^l^on  of  India,  in  three  chapters,  in  which  the  religion  of  the 

V^edas,  the  transformation  of  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  after  the 

^tlement  of  the  Vedic- Aryans  on  the  J^anks  of  the  Ganges,  and 

puddha,  are  considered  ;  the  fourth  discusses  Hellenic  Paganism, 

^^  three  chapters,  which  treat  of  its  first  period,  the  religion  of 

^i^ece  in  its  full  development,  and  Greek  Philosophy ;  and  the 

^fth  relates  to  the  Greco-Roman  Paganism  and  its  decline,  and  in 

two  chapters  describes  the  change  that  passed  over  ancient  paganism 

^m  the  time  of  Alexander  and  under  the  Komans,  and  the  pagan 

^orld  at  the  coming  of  Christ.     The  result  of  the  review  made  in 

these  different  books  is  briefly  presented  in  the  Conclusion.    "Skfd 

first  chapter  of  the  first  book,  which  treats  of  the  starting-point  of 

the  relizious  evolution,  is  especially  deserving  of  careful  study,  in 

yiew  of  some  of  the  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  religion 

advanced  and  held  by  popular  writers  of  the  day.    Every  part  of 
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dM  work,  howerer,  k  replete  with  bigfalrimportaiit  imtnietionipi  Iti 

entitled  to  carefol  oomidermtioiu      ThoK  idio  woald  toquaint  |^' 
themselTes  thoroaghlj  with  the  rellgioos  historj  of  mankiiid  will 

^B(i  the  entire  Yolame  of  ffpedal  interest  mud  TBloe.  Be 

The  work,  we  would  jet  add,  is  trmnslmted  into  strong,  ekir  and  m^ 

idiomatic  Eiiglish  ;  is  printed  on  good  paper  and  in  laige,  diidMt  ■$: 

type,  and  is  well  boand.    It  is  indeed  in  every  revpeci  an  attractive  ■» 

▼oiome,  and  one  that  will  abandantlr  repay  reading.    There  iian  lei 

been  of  late  few  more  valaable  oontribotions  to  thecdogical  litorar  la 

tore  than  this  by  Dr.  De  PresBens^,  who,  in  an  age  of  skepticbB  Itt 

and  destructive  criticism,  is  a  firm  and  able  defender  of  thft  fiuth  1^ 

once  delivered  to  the  saints.  |i 

The  Book  of  Gcitesis.  Bt  Marcos  Dods,  D.D.,  mntkor  of '^  Isnd's  Iroi 
Age,"  -^The  Parables  if  Oar  Lord,"  "The  Prmver  that  Te»cli«  to 
Praj,"  etc.  New  Yoik :  A,  C.  Armstrong  &  J3on,  714  Brotdws/. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Gospel  Accoedivg  to  St.  Mark.  By  the  Very  Rev.  G.  A.  Cha<l^A 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Armagh,  author  of  "  Chriit  Bearing  Witneu  to  Him* 
•elf,"  "  As  He  tbat  Soweth,"  etc.  New  York :  A.  C.  Amiiteoag  * 
Son,  714  Broad waj.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossiaxs  ajh)  Philemov.  By  Alj*" 
ander  Maclaren,  D.D.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  k  Son,  '^* 
Broad wa J.     Price,  $1.50. 

These  three  volumes  belong  to  the  series  entitled  the  "  Eiporito^* 
Bible/' edited  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Nicholl,  editor  of  the  Zomioniiporf^ 
The  different  volumes  are  each  complete  in  itself.     Thej  are  <^^ 
commentaries  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  are  made  up  9^. 
expository  lectures  on  the  contents  of  the  different  books  of  *^^ 
Biole.     All  the  volumes  of  the  series  will  be  prepared  by  P*™^^ 
occupying  a  foremost  position  among  the  preachers  and  theologi^-^^ 
of  the  day.    Though  the  volumes  will  all  be  of  a  popular  chanu?^^ 
and  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader,  yet,  neverthele 
regard  will  be  had  in  them  to  the  latest  results  of  Biblical  schob 
ship.     They  will,  therefore,  be  found  valuable  not  only  to  lajmf 
but  also  to  ministers.  ^ 

The  volumes  before  us  are  all  possessed  of  superior  merit.    1*      . 
expositions  which  they  give  are,  without  exception,  fresh  and  vi-^ 
orous.    We  have  not  found  a  dull  paragraph  in  any  of  them.  Th^^^ 
are,  moreover,  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  our  times,  and  t-^^ 
scarcely  fail  to  confirm  in  the  faith  those  who  read  them  and  ^.^^ 
broaden  and  deepen  their  knowledge  of  spiritual  things.    To  ''^^^'ig 
isters  they  can  be  heartily  and  confidently  recommended  as  xaxA'^^ 
of  the  way  in  which  the  great  subjects  concerning  which  there  ii        , 
much  controversy  at  present  should  be  treated  by  them  in  th^^^ 
pulpit  ministrations.    As  a  specimen  of  the  courae  puriued,  we  g^^"^ 
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lowing  from  the  opening  chapter  of  "  The  Book  of  Oenesis," 
.  Dods: 

any  one  b  in  search  of  accurate  information  regarding  the 

'  this  earthy  or  its  relation  to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  or 

ing  the  order  in  which  plants  and  animals  have  appeared 

t,  he  is  referred  to  recent  text-books  in  astronomy,  geology 

klseontology.    No  one  for  a  moment  dreams  of  referring  a 

I  student  of  these  subjects  to  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  informa- 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  writers  of  Scripture  to  impart 

al  instruction  or  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  scientific  knowl- 

But  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  connection  the  world 

th  God,  if  he  seeks  to  trace  back  all  that  now  is  to  the  very 

in-head  of  life,  if  he  desires  to  discover  some  unifying  prin- 

some  illuminating  purpose  in  the  history  of  this  earth,  then 

ifidently  refer  him  to  these  and  the  subsequent  chapters  of 

are  as  his  safest,  and  indeed  his  only,  guide  to  the  information 

ks.     Every  writing  must  be  judged  by  the  object  the  writer 

view,     if  the  object  of  the  writer  of  these  chapters  was  to 

J  physical  information,  then  certainly  it  is  imperfectly  ful- 

But  if  his  object  was  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  God's 

•n  to  the  world  and  to  man,  then  it  must  be  owned  that  he 

ten  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 

is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  allow  our  reverence  for  this 
^  to  be  lessened  because  it  does  not  anticipate  the  discoveries 
sical  science ;  or  to  repudiate  its  authority  in  its  own  depart- 
of  truth  because  it  does  not  give  us  information  which  it 
i  no  part  of  the  writer's  object  to  give." 
ugh  each  volume  of  the  series,  as  already  stated,  is  complete 
[f,  yet  they  are  all  of  uniform  size,  are  printed  in  large  type, 
id  paper,  and  are  strongly  bound.  On  account  of  their  supe- 
lalities  in  every  respect,  they  will  prove  an  ornament  as  well 
iluable  acquisition  to  any  religious  library. 

EOPLB*s  Bible:  Discoanes  upon  Holy  Soriptur«.  By  Joieph  Par- 
r,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 
thor  of  "  Ecce  Deua."  **  The  Paraclete,"  *'  The  Priesthood  of  Christ," 
Jpringdmle  Abbey,"  **Thf  Inner  Life  of  Christ,"  "Ad  Clerum," 
rhe  Ark  of  God,"  "Apostolic  Life,"  "Tyne  Chylde,"  "Weaver 
iphen,"  etc.  Vol.  VII.  Samuel  xviii,-l  Kings  xiii.  New  York : 
ink  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  &  20  Astor  Place.  1887.  Price,  $1.50. 

rh  this  volume  more  than  one-half  of  the  "  People's  Bible"  is 
eted.  For  though  this  is  only  volume  seventh  of  the  Old 
aent  series,  it  is  volume  thirteenth  of  the  entire  work,  which 
consist  of  twenty-five  volumes.  Only  twelve  volumes,  there- 
emain  to  be  published.  To  prepare  such  a  work  is  a  great 
taking  for  one  person.  The  amount  of  labor  required  would, 
Drdinary  man,  be  perfectly  appalling.     Dr.  Parker,  however. 
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is  DO  ordinary  man,  and  it  now  looks  very  much  as  if  he  would 
succeed  in  accomplishing  the  task,  notwithstanding  the  other  work 
he  has  done  and  is  engaged  in  doing*  The  wonderful  resouroea  at 
hb  command  are  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  present  volame  ii 
possessed  of  the  same  originality  and  brilliancy  of  conception  tbkt 
characterized  those  that  have  preceded  it.  There  is  no  falling  off 
in  power.  Those  who  have  found  instruction  and  spiritual  quick- 
ening in  the  earlier  volumes  will  find  the  same  in  this.  Every  page 
abounds  in  sparkling  gems  of  thought  and  in  life-giving  power. 

Christianitt  in  the  United  States  from  the  First  Settlement 
Down  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Daniet  Dorchester,  D.D.  New  York  : 
Phillips  &  Hunt,  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1888.     Price,  $4.50. 

A  stately  volume,  whose  exterior  is  ouite  worthy  of  the  contents. 
These  latter  are  not  accounts  of  the  aifierent  religious  denomirui- 
tions  of  this  country,  but  rather,  as  its  title  imports,  a  well-con- 
nected history  of  the  workings  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
different  Churches.  The  author  divides  this  history  into  ttoo  eras, 
the  Colonial  Era  and  the  National  Era ;  and  under  the  first  era  he 
gives  us  eleven  chapters,  while  under  the  second  he  has  three 
periods,  each  sub-divided  into  chapters.  An  instance  of  the  care- 
ful and  thorough  research  of  the  author  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  gives  the  year  1720  as  the  year  llev.  Philip  Boehm,  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  began  his  ministry,  instead  of  1727  aa 
the  authorities  gave  it  until  the  recent  discovery  of  new  authorities. 
The  eection  on  our  religious  history  in  Colonial  times  is  elaborate 
and  highly  interestijig,  notwithstanding  the  charge  made  by  Mathew 
Arnold  that  we  have  nothing  interesting  in  this  country.  The 
beginning  of  our  religious  history  is  specially  important  in 
order  to  understand  properly  our  subsequent  developments  in  that 
sphere.  These  contain  the  principles  from  which  the  development 
of  life  and  activity  proceed.  Then  we  are  prepared  to  follow  up 
the  modifications  and  changes  that  have  come  in  through  the  un- 
folding of  the  religious  history  of  the  nation. 

Very  important  and  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  some  of 
the  religious  bodies  of  this  country.  A  single  instance  may  be 
found  in  the  early  development  of  Puritanism  in  New  England, 
which  existed  for  sixty  years  as  a  theocracy^  opposing  and  persecu- 
ting every  form  of  belief  that  was  not  in  accord  with  its  teaching, 
but  which  in  later  times  favored  and  supported  the  freedom  of  both 
(Church  and  State.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  over  in  de- 
tail the  different  sections  of  this  work,  but  we  can  assure  the  read- 
ers of  this  notice  that  it  is  carefully  brought  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  valuable,  not  only  for  one  reading,  but  also  for  con- 
stant reference.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  an  encyclopsedia ;  it  is  such 
for  the  Christianity  of  America.  Knowledge  that  would  have  to  be 
sought  for  through  many  works  is  here  brought  within  the  compass 
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of  one  volume.    We  believe  the  work  is  worth  the  price,  and  it 
will  be  an  acquisition  to  any  one's  library. 

The  Book  of  Job  (according  to  the  Veraion  of  1885),  with  an  Explan- 
atorj  and  Practical  Commentary,  Enriched  with  Illustrations  from 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Modern  Expositors,  and  a  Critical  Intro- 
duction.  Bj  Daniel  Curry,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Phillips  & 
Hunt.    Cincinnati  :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1887.    Price,  $2.00. 

Although  for  some  time  before  the  public,  this  volume  has  but 
recently  come  into  our  hands  from  the  publishers.  Within  the 
three  hundred  pages  that  fill  the  volume  the  author  furnishes  an 
able  and  satisfactory  commentary  for  the  general  reader  on  the 
book  of  Job.  After  saying  in  the  Introduction,  "  Respecting  the 
Age,  Place  and  Authorship,  we  have  not  any  certain  knowl^ge," 
he  nevertheless  goes  on  to  open  up  to  the  reader  what  is  most  proba- 
ble concerning  each  of  these  points,  and  this  probable  knowledge 
proves  a  great  satisfaction,  after  all,  in  the  absence  of  any  certain 
Knowledge. 

With  the  best  authorities  the  author  places  the  age  of  the  book 
of  Job  in  the  period  of  the  Solomonic  literature,  and  not,  as  some 
writers  have  placed  it.  in  the  quite  early  ages  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

"  As  to  the  writer,  he  must  have  been  a  Hebrew,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly of  Jerusalem,  and  one  who  drank  deeply  of  the  learning  of 
his  nation ;  a  man  of  profound  thought  and  broad  culture,  and 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  people, 
and  the  peer  of  the  few  first-class  poetical  geniuses  of  the  world." 

As  the  book  is  a  poem,  the  characters,  Job,  his  friends,  Eliphaz, 
Bildad,  Zophar,  Elihu  and  Satan,  must  be  regarded  as  fictitious 
characters,  yet  true  representatives  of  the  times,  and  eminently 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  inspired  record. 
•  The  exposition  is  not  for  technical  scholars,  but  for  the  general 
reader  of  the  Bible.  As  such  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  read  on 
the  subject  In  an  Appendix  the  author  gives  the  "  Legends  con- 
cerning Job.''  Altogether  the  book  is  worthy  of  commendation, 
and  we  believe  it  will  prove  satisfactory  to  any  one  who  may  pro- 
cure it. 

The  Fire  of  God's  Anger:  or,  Light  from  the  Old  Thtament  to  the  New 
Testament  Teaching  Concerning  Future  Punishment,  Bj  L.  C.  Baker, 
author  of  **  Mystery  of  Creation  and  Man ;"  Editor  of  **  Words  of 
Reconciliation.''  Published  at  office  of"  Words  of  Reconciliation,'*  No. 
2022  Delancy  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1887.     Price,  75  cents. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Baker,  whose  untitled  name  appears  as  the  author  of 
this  little  volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages,  it  seems, 
was  a  minister  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  on  account  of  certain  views  which  he  held  and  taught 
upon  the  subject  of  future  punishment  and  the  resurrection,  and 
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which  were  pronoanced  codosit  to  the  doctrinei  of  that  Chmdi,  1m 
WBB  permitted  to  withdraw  from  its  miniBtrj.  He  now  paMiJie—  ft 
e^iall  monthly  magazine,  in  which  his  viewa  od  these  8obj«ctia>v6 
promulgated.  In  this  magazine  he  aajs:  *'  We  do  indeed  bdis^ 
that  to  the  onregenerate  there  has  been  aecnred  by  Christ  the  fis^^ 
of  another  life  through  resurrection,  bat  nothing  nas  been  fiiitlBcr 
from  oar  teaching  than  that  it  is  a  benefit  of  the  same  kind  ajod 
order  as  that  which  reaches  the  r^enerate.  Onl  j  he  that  is  bovn 
of  God  can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Bat  we  do  hold  thAt, 
as  the  wages  of  sin  is  death, — including  the  bondage  and  printioi^ 
and  misery  of  that  death-stato  into  which  the  outcast  spirit  gottv- 
so  resurrection  is  essentially  recovery  from  death,  bringing 
ereo  where  there  cleaves  to  it  a  heritage  of  evil  from  the  part, 


opportunities  of  life."    This  quotation  gives  some  idea  of  tlie  P^ 
culiar  views  entertained  by  the  anthor  of  the  volume  here  nofcio^w- 


He  attaches  to  the  resarrection  some  sort  of  remedial  agencj 
for  those  who  die  unregenerate,  and  publishes  this  volume  in  *^J^ 
port  of  this  view,  in  which  he  presents  the  arguments  he  has  ga^*^* 
ered  from  the  Old  Testament  We  have  not  haS  time  as  yet  to  ezsr*^*' 
ine  these  Scriptural  arguments,  but  from  what  has  been  present 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  he  desires  to  examine 
subject  in  the  light  of  this  volume. 


St.  Paul  at  Athexs.     Spiritaal  Christianitr  in  Relation  to  Some  ^y^ —    ^ 
of  Modem  Thought.  Nine  Sermons  Preached  in  St.  Stephen's  ChnK^^^ 
Westboome   Park.     Bv  Charlea  Shakspeare,  B.A.,  Assistant  Carf^^^ 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.     New  York :  Chsi* 
Scribners  Sons,  743  and  74o  Broadway.  ^ 

The  name  attached  to  the  preface  to  this  volume  is  suffidoit  ^^^ 
commend  the  work  itself.  The  chapters  treated  are.  The  City  ai^^^j 
The  Apostle,  Culture  and  Faith,  Sensuous  and  Spiritual  Religio^^ 
Paganism  and  Christianity — First  Century  A.  D.,  Philosophjr  an 
Christianity — First  Century  A.  D.,  Ancient  and  Modem  Skepti<' 
The  Epicureans  and  Modern  Life,  The  Stoics  and  Modem  Thought 
Humanity  and  God. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Blessed  Life.     By  Mark  Guy   Pearse,  anthor  of^ 
**  Thoughts  on  Holiness,"  etc.,   etc.     New  York :  Phillips   &  Hant.    -^ 
Cincinnati:   Cranston  &  Stowe,  1887.     Price,  75  cents. 

A  nicely  gotten-up  little  volume,  and  its  contents  are  quite 
worthy  of  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented.  It  is  well  suited 
for  the  Sunday-school  library,  and  also  for  those  of  mature  ase  who 
desire  assistance  in  private  meditation  upon  the  new  life  of  the  be- 
liever. 

A  New  Rendering  of  tue  Hebrew  Psalms  into  English  Yersb,  tnth 
Notes,  etc.,  etc.  By  Abraham  Coles,  M.D.,  LL.D.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  1,   3  and  5  Bond  Street,  1888.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Psalter  is  always  in  place  in  the  library  and  on  the  study 
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table.  This  version  of  the  Psalms  is  published  in  good  style.  It 
contains  an  introduction  of  over  fifty  pages,  giving  a  history  of 
French,  English  and  Scotch  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  to- 
gether with  interesting  facts  connected  with  each  of  them. 

A  CoMMEKTARY  ON  THE  BooK  OF  PsALMS.  By  Profesfior  Franz  Delitzsch, 
D.D.,  of  Leipzig.  From  the  Latest  Edition ;  Especially  Revised  by 
the  Author.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
David  Eaton,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  James  E.  Duguid.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  Astor  Place.     Price,  $2.00. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  Foreign  Biblical  Library,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  NicoU,  M,  A.,  editor  of  the  **  Expositor,"  and 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  Of  the  merits  of  the  present  volume  the  name  of  the 
author,  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch,  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  guarantee. 
In  his  attainments  in  biblical  and  post-biblical  Hebrew,  he  is,  in- 
deed, so  pre-eminent,  that  he  has  been  called  ^*  The  Christian  Tal- 
mudist."  All  his  writings  are  of  great  value,  but  especially  is  this 
the  case  as  regards  his  commentaries^  which  are  enriched  by  the 
best  results  of  the  most  thorough  modern  scholarship.  His  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  was  first  published  in  two  volumes  in  1869. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1867,  a  third  in  1873,  and  a  fourth 
in  1883.  Each  succeeding  edition  has  been  an  improvement  on 
the  one  that  preceded  it.  The  present  translation  has  been  made 
from  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  last  edition,  with  the  author's 
latest  additions  and  corrections  in  manuscript,  and,  accordingly, 
represents  his  present  matured  opinions.  Of  the  many  commenta- 
ries on  the  Psalms  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  published,  this 
is  nndoubtedly  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy.  In  tone  it  is 
thoroughly  evangelical.  It  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  minister's 
library. 

Palestine  in  the  Time  op  Christ.  Bj  Edmond  Stapfer,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  the  Protestant  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris.  Translated  by  Annie 
Harwood  Holmden.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broad- 
way.    Price,  $2.50. 

We  called  attention  to  this  work  at  some  length  in  the  January 
number  of  this  Review.  In  the  favorable  opinion  there  expressea, 
a  further  examination  and  use  of  the  book  fully  confirms  us.  We 
are  pleased,  therefore,  to  state  that  it  is  now  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  0.  Armstrong  &  Son,  in  cheaper,  yet  no  less  attractive  and  sub- 
stantial form.  The  work  is  deserving  of  a  very  general  circulation. 
Not  only  ministers,  but  also  Sunday-school  teachers  will  find  it  a 
valuable  possession. 

Current  Discussions  in  Theology.  By  the  Professors  of  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Vol.  V.  Boston  and  Chicaf^o :  Congregational  Sun- 
day-School and  Publishing  Society.     Price,  $1.50. 

This,  as  indicated  on  the  title-page,  is  the  fifth  volume  of  these 
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Discuesions.   Many  more  volumes,  we  hope,  will  follow,  as  the  work 
truly  supplies  a  real  want    Its  object,  as  has  been  heretofore  stated 
in  this  Review,  "  is  to  answer  the  question,  which  every  earnest 
student  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  may  well  be  supposed 
to  ask  Pt  the  close  of  each  year,  viz:  What  has  been  done  in  the 
different  fields  of  sacred  leamin|2:  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  what  are  the  latest  results  of  such  studies?"    The  work  itself 
is  divided,  according  to  the  divisions  of  theology,  into  four  parts, 
treating  respectively  of   Exegetical  ThecHogr  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment  and  of  the  New ;  Hiatoric  Theology ;  Systematic  Theology, 
and  Practical  Theology.    The  contents  of  the  first  part,  in  the 
present  volume,  have  been  furnished  by  Prof.  Samuel  Ives  Cuiftiss 
and  Prof.  George  H.  Gilbert,  the  former  reviewing  the  Exegetical 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  latter  that  of  the  New 
Testament.     The  contents  of  the  second  part  have  been  supplied 
by  Prof.  Hugh  M.  Scott ;  those  of  the  third  by  Prof  G«o.  Nye 
Board  man,  and  those  of  the  fourth  by  Prof  G.  B.  Wilcox  and  Prof. 
Franklin  W.  Fisk — the  first  treating  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  the 
f^econd  of  Homiletics.     In  each   department   the  books  pertain- 
ing to  that  department,  that  are  of  importance  and  that  have  been 
published  within  the  year,  are  reviewed.    The  drift  of  the  review- 
ers is  to  dwell  more  especially  upon  works  that  deviate  somewhat 
from  the  beaten  path,  and  in  these  writings  to  call  attention  to  what 
is  new  and  claims  to  be  better  than  what  is  already  known.     In 
this  way  the  reader  is  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  theological  move- 
ments of  the  day,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informed  as  to  the  value 
of  the  various  books  that  have  been  published  during  the  current 
year,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.     The  reviews  are  all 
prepared   with  great  care,  and  give   a   fair  and  impartial  state- 
ment of  the  character  and  contents  of  the  different  books  noticed 
in  them.     Besides  this,  they  abound  in   valuable  criticisms  which 
often  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.     As 
a  mere  guide  in  the  purchase  of  books  the  volume  is  worth  double 
its  cost.     For  our  part,  we  should  not  like  to  be  without  it. 

Five  Minute  Sermons  to  Children.  Delivered  weekly  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches  of  Holley,  N.  Y.,  and  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
during  the  years  1880-1885.  By  Rev.  William  Armstrong,  of  Genesee 
Conference.  New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  <& 
Stowe,  1887.    Price,  80  cents. 

It  is  desirable  that  children  should  attend  the  services  of  .the 
Church  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sunday-school.  There  is,  however, 
a  growing  tendency  on  their  part  to  neglect  the  Church  How  can 
they  be  drawn  to  it?  This  is  a  question  which  has  perplexed  many 
an  earnest  and  faithful  pastor.  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us 
thinks  the  way  is  to  address  short  sermons  expressly  to  the  chil- 
dren.    Thirty  minute  sermons,  he  holds,  are  too  long  for  them,  as 
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^liey  cannot  follow  a  long  train  of  reasoning.  They  want  only  one 
^ing  at  a  time.  A  five  minute  sermon  is,  therefore,  what  they  need. 
JBt  preaching  such  sermons  to  them,  he  informs  us  in  the  preface 
of  his  book,  he  has  been  enabled  to  get  the  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren under  his  pastoral  care  to  attend  the  Church  services.  Of  the 
sermons  he  has  thus  preached  he  gives  one  hundred  specimens  in 
t;lie  present  volume.  Bo  far  as  we  have  examined  these  sermons, 
-they  are  pointed  and  aptly  convey  sound  instruction.  Children 
oouid  hardly  help  being  interested  in  them.  We  commend  them 
^o  those  who  would  learn  how  to  address  children  in  such  a  way 
SLR  to  hold  their  attention  and  interest  them  in  the  truths  of  the 
Goepel. 

K^BW  Science  of  Elocution.  The  Elements  and  Principles  of  Vocal  Ex- 
pression, in  Lessons,  with  Exercises  and  Selections  Systematically 
Arranff«d  for  Acquiring  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Speaking  iBj  Rev.  S.  S. 
Hamifl,  A.M.,  Chicago,  111.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  English  Litera- 
ture and  Elocution,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111., 
State  University,  Columbia,  Mo.  New  York :  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston  &  Stowe,  1887.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  elements  and  principles 
of  vocal  expression  in  a  plain,  simple  and  scientific  manner.  The 
a^uthor  believes  that  elocution  should  be  studied  as  a  science  as  well  as 
prmcticed  as  an  art,  and  maintains  that  only  when  it  is  studied  in  our 
c^olleges  and  universities  as  a  science,  and  its  principles  are  known 
practiced,  will  good  speaking  be  the  rule  and  not,  as  now,  the 
exception.  The  work  is  highly  recommended  by  some  of  the 
.bleet  and  most  successful  educators  in  our  country,  and,  we  believe, 
been  introduced  into  some  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
_  as  a  text-book.  Besides  the  instruction  given  in  it,  it  contains 
Wklao  a  large  number  of  interesting  selections  for  practice.  The 
'Work,  moreover,  is  printed  on  good  paper,  in  good  type  and  is  well 
bound. 

VToMi-N,  First  and  Last,  and  What  She  Has  Done.  By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Rich- 
mond, author  of  "The  Jeweled  Serpent,"  *'Zoa  Rodman,"  "Drifting 
and  Anchored,"  "Alice  Grant,"  "Adopted,"  "Harry  the  Prodigal," 
"The  Fatal  Dower,"  "The  Two  Paths,"  "Hope  Raymond,"  "The 
McAllisters,"  "  The  Harewoods,"  etc.  Two  volumes.  New  York : 
Phillips  &  Hunt.     Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowe.  1887.    Price,  $2.00. 

These  two  handsome  volumes  of  about  three  hundred  duodecimo 
pages  each,  are  made  up  of  sketches  of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
eixty-five  women  who  achieved  more  or  less  distinction  in  their  day 
and  generation,  beginning  with  Eve  and  ending  with  Miss  Harriet 
Hosmer.  The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  them  was  not  to 
present  any  new  facts  in  the  histories  of  the  character  portrayed, 
but  rather  to  prove,  as  she  tells  us  in  her  preface,  by  these  accumu- 
lated testimonies,  the  power  of  woman  for  good  or  erdl,  and  to  show 
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by  the  stern  logic  of  facts  that  intellect  has  no  sex.  All  these 
BKOtches  are  gracefully  written,  and  in  them  much  interesting 
information  is  given  concerning  the  famous  women  who  are  the 
subjects  of  them.  As  none  of  the  sketches  are  very  long,  they  may 
profitably  be  taken  up  and  read  at  odd  moments.  That  woman  is 
a  power  for  good  or  evil  they  abundantly  prove,  but  whether  they 
show  that  intellect  knows  no  sex  depends  on  how  this  dictum  is 
intended  to  be  understood.  If  it  means  simply  that  mind  in  womiui  is 
the  same  thing  as  mind  in  man,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
correctnefis  being  established ;  but  if  it  means  that  woman  is  by  nature 
just  as  well  constituted  for  the  engaging  successfully  in  all  manner  of 
intellectual  pursuits  as  man  is,  then  our  verdict  in  view  of  the  evi- 
dence furnished  would  be  '^  not  proven/'  The  facts  presented  in 
these  volumes,  however,  show  very  clearly  that  woman  is  capable  of 
high  intellectual  achievements  and  should  incite  any  woman's  heart 
to  cultivate  her  mind  as  much  as  possible  and  to  use  her  God- 
intrusted  power  for  good.  The  work  is  one  which  is  especially 
well  suited  for  the  family  or  the  Sunday-school  library.  If  in  the 
latter  more  works  of  the  character  of  these  volumes  found  a  plaoe, 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  which, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  in  real  danger  of  being  injured  by  the  trash  which 
the  Sunday-school  library  too  frequently  furnishes. 

Young  Folks*  Nature  Studies.  By  Virginia  C.  Phoebus.  New  York  : 
Phillips  &  Hunt.     Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1887.    Price,  $1.00. 

Lost  on  an  Island.  By  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Phoebus.  New  York  :  Phillips 
&  Hunt.     Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1887.     Price,  80  cts. 

The  object  of  these  two  volumes  is  to  impart  instruction  and  at 
the  same  time  to  awaken  in  young  persons  an  interest  in  Nature 
Studies. 

The  first-named  volume  treats  of  the  Six-footed  Little  People,  of 
the  History  of  a  Lump  of  Coal,  and  of  the  Fossils  of  the  Itocks. 
The  second-named  volume  gives  an  Account  of  Salt,  of  the  Sea- 
anemone,  of  Coral-making  Polyps,  of  the  Sea-cucumber,  and  of 
Radiates,  <&c. 

Both  volumes  are  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  They  present  facts  concerning  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate,  in  a  clear,  simple  and  attractive  manner,  so  that  young 
persons  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interested  in  them  and  instructed  by 
them.  Like  the  two  volumes  just  noticed  before  them,  they  are 
well  suited  for  the  family,  or  the  Sunday-school  library,  and  de- 
serving a  place  in  both. 

Self-Reliance  Encouraged.  For  Yoiini?  Ladies :  Indicating  the  Princi- 
ples and  Possible  Measures  which  will  insure  Honorable  Success  here 
and  hereafler.  By  James  Porter,  D.D.,  author  of  **  The  Chart  of  Life," 
•*The  Winning  Worker,"  '*  Hints  to  Self-Educated  Ministers,"  "  Chris- 
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tianity  Demonstrated  by  Experience/'  etc.,  etc.     New  York  :  Phillips 
&  Hunt     Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1887.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  book,  as  is  indicated  on  the  title-page,  is  intended  for  young 
idies.  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  author  in  preparing  it 
'as  to  fiimish  practical  hints  to  those  who  are  thrown  upon  their 
wn  resources  and  are  obliged  to  plan  for  themselves.  It  is  not> 
owever,  intended  for  this  class  only,  but  for  young  ladies  generally. 
:8  aim  is  to  impress  all  with  their  true  interests  and  responsibilities. 
.mong  the  subjects  treated  of  are  the  Importance  of  Correct  Views 
r  Life,  Social  Vices  and  Virtues,  Domestic  Education.  Personal 
ksonomy,  Health,  Mental  Cultivation,  Manners,  Marriage,  and 
i^llgion.  The  instruction  given  on  these  various  subjects  is 
iroughout  sound,  practical  and  highly  important.  It  would  be 
rell  if  every  young  lady  could  have  a  copy  of  the  work  placed  in 
er  possession,  and  be  induced  to  study  it  and  follow  its  airections. 
This  could  not  but  result  in  increased  happiness  and  well-being. 

Jealthy  Homes  and  Foods  for  the  Working  Classes.  By  Victor 
C.  Vaughn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Cee  Sanitary  Conditions  and  NECEa<^TiE8  of  School-Houses 
AND  School  Life.  By  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.D.  Boston,  Mass.  Price, 
5  cents. 

^XSINFECTION  AND  INDIVIDUAL  PROPHYLAXIS  AGAINST  INFECTIOUS 

Diseases.  By  George  M.  Sternberg,  M.D.,  Major  and  Surgeon  U.  S. 
Army.    Price,  5  cents. 

*^  Preventable  Causes  of  Diseases,  Injury  and  Death  in 
wAmebican  Manufactories  and  Workshops,  and  the  Best 
-Appliances  for  Preventing  and  Avoiding  Them.  By  George 
£.  Ireland,  Springfield,  Mass.    Price,  5  cents. 


lese  essays  are  known  as  the  '^  Lomb  Prize  Essays,"  and  are 
fc^lished  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  a  voluntary 
»^Lsiization  whose  object  it  is  to  correct  the  evils  growing  out  of 
^   old  order  of  things,  and  to  bring  home  to  the  people  the  sort 

knowledge  that  is  needed  to  save  life  and  avert  disease. 
X*lie  treatment  of  the  subjects  considered  in  these  essays  is  popu- 
^  s^nd  easily  understood,  yet,  nevertheless,  sound  and  thorough. 
f  'their  importance  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  Every  one  has 
^^x^  or  less  interest  in  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  The  essays 
**^rve,  therefore,  to  find  a  place  in  every  house  in  the  land,  and 
^c>uld  be  carefully  read  by  all. 

'^bey  are  sold  at  the  low  rate  indicated,  and  may  be  obtained  at 
tte  book-stores,  or  of  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  Health 

Attodation,  Concord,  N.  H.    The  entire  four  essays  may  be  ob- 

tB^ed  in  pamphlet  form  for  twenty-five  cents,  or  in  cloth  binding 

nt  fifty  cents. 
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PjimLiAMEXTAEY  PRACTICE.  Bv  Rcv.  T.  B.  Neclv,  D.D.  Tenth 
Tbousand.  R^riaed  Edition.  New  York :  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cindn- 
nAxi:  Cnnsion  <k  Stowe,  1S86.  In  paper,  10  cts.;  in  cloth,  25  cts. 

Of  the  Tmrions  popolar  manuals  on  parliamentary  practioey  thli 
it  one  of  the  venr  best  for  general  use.  In  a  plain,  clear  and  aim* 
pie  manner  it  gives  just  such  information  as  everj  intdligent  person 
should  p>3sess.  The  work  is  based  on  the  highest  authorities  and 
conforms  to  the  latest  and  most  thoroughlj  established  usages.  At 
the  close  of  the  book  a  very  couTenient  and  valuable  table  of  mo- 
tions, with  special  p>ints  relating  to  them,  is  siven.  By  means  of 
this  table,  any  points  can  be  very  quickly  decided.  The  work, 
moreover,  is  of  small  size,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  carried  in  a 
vest  pocket- 
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I. 

CHRISTIAN    CONSCIOUSNESS  A    SOURCE    OF  DI- 
VINE KNOWLEDGE. 

BY   PROP.   B.   V.   OBRHART,   DD. 

Christ  glorified  is  the  one  primordial  and  unchangeable 
Bonrce  of  dirine  knowledge.  This  source  He  is  to  His  people, 
not  by  the  exercise  of  external  influence,  nor  merely  by  verbal 
teaching,  but  by  mystical  union  with  them ;  a  union  begotten 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  made  effectual  through  personal  faith. 
The  transcendent  Christ  becomes  an  immanent  vital  principlci 
from  which  is  developed  a  Christian  ethical  life  and  a  Christian 
consciousness. 

I. 

Being  the  true  and  only  Light  of  the  world,  the  God-man  in 
His  state  of  humiliation  and  in  His  transcendent  state  of  ex- 
altation  constitutes  the  one  fontal  source  from  whom  divine  il- 
lamioation  proceeds.  But  as  existing  in  the  transcendent 
realm,  or  so  long  as  scholarship  is  divorced  from  Him,  He  does 
not  illamine  the  human  reason  with  the  knowledge  of  God. 
No  supposable  influence  emanating  from  Himself  of  which 
26  405 
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Boholan  may  be  aasamed  to  be  the  passive  sabjeots  is  effectual. 
Nor  does  His  reyelation  of  God,  as  given  in  the  words  of  the 
New  Testament,  however  indispensable,  supply  all  the  needs  of 
theological  science.  Reason  may  specnlate  concerning  Christ 
and  develop  opinions  of  Him  and  His  kingdom  which  have  a 
measure  of  truth ;  but  whilst  there  is  a  spiritual  chasm  between 
speculation  and  Himself,  there  is  no  correlation  of  heav- 
enly Light  to  the  eye  of  the  Jiuman  soul ;  and  though  Him- 
self unchangeable  Light,  He^  does  not  illumine  and  shape 
rational  reflection. 

The  objective  source  becomes  such  really  by  mystical  union 
with  our  ethical  and  rational  life.  Two  forces  operate  in  cre- 
ating it,  namely.  His  Spirit  and  our  faith.  Both  are  active;  both 
are  necessary.  The  agency  of  His  Spirit  active  immediately  and 
through  the  written  word  is  the  divine  factor,  on  which  depends 
the  possibility  of  knowing  Christ  and  of  knowing  Qod  in  Him. 
But  the  effectual  operation  of  the  Spirit  anticipates  man's  ao- 
tive  response.  The  soul  opens  the  door  of  access  to  its  inner 
chambers.  Man  is  the  master  of  his  will.  Volition  is  his  own 
free  self-determination.  Christ  in  His  word  by  His  Spirit  seeks 
access  to  human  personality ;  but  He  does  not  gain  access  un- 
less personality  yields  to  Him ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me.*  The  hearing  of  His  voice,  or  the  accept- 
ance of  Himself,  is  the  human  factor,  the  responsive  act  of  the 
will  by  which  Christ  is  admitted  and  appropriated.t  When  re- 
ceived by  faith,  the  chasm  between  scholarship  and  the  tran- 
scendent Christ  disappears,  and  the  false  antithesis  between 
God  and  man  is  resolved  into  sympathy  and  fellowship.  Christ 
in  heaven  and  the  believer  on  earth  become  one.  The  two  do 
not  become  identical ;  the  difference  is  as  real  as  when  Christ 
and  men  are  antagonistic ;  but  the  two  possess  one  life.     Christ 

♦  Eev.  8  :  20. 

f  **  The  faith  that  profits  me  is  not  an  intelleotual  opinion  or  assent,  it  is  the 
act  of  opening  my  whole  nature  to  the  Son  of  God  so  that  He  poors  into  me  of 
His  wisdom,  His  strength,  His  righteousness,  His  grace.'* — ^Thiodokx  Cut- 
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liyes  in  His  believing  people,  and  they  live  in  Him.  This 
union  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  activity  of  personal 
faith. 

Accepted  and   appropriated  by  faith,  Christ  lives  in   the 
Christian    theologian ;     and  thus  becomes    a   new  principle 
of  action  and  knowledge  in  the  will   and  the    intellect.     The 
connection   is  not   a  sentiment,  not  a  thought,  but  a  reality. 
The  Christ  transcendent  becomes  truly  the  Christ  immanent. 
Living  in  man's  personality  He  shapes   the   spontaneous  and 
free  activities  of  the  will ;    He  from  within  sheds  His  light 
into  the  intelligence,   and  governs  the  processes  of  thought. 
^he  Old    Testament    and   the    New  Testament  teach     this 
truth.    **  I  dwell  in   the  high   and  holy  place,  with   him   also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit."  *    ''  At  that  day  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in 
yon/'f    An  immanent  vital  principle,  Christ  begets  a  con- 
sciousness of  God  answering   to   God's  self-manifestation   in 
Christ;  a  consciousness  which  differs  in  kind  from  those  intui- 
tive perceptions  of  Deity  which  are  developed  from  the  natural 
religions  of  life,  and  from  the  conceptions  which  are  the  pro- 
Aucts  of  metaphysical  speculation.     We  must  intelligently  dis- 
tinguish between  the  natural  consciousness  of  God,  and  the 
Qod-consciousness  which  proceeds  from  union  and  communion 
with  Christ  glorified.     The  former  is  developed  from  God's  re- 
lation to  man  in  his  apostate  and  perverted  condition ;  whilst 
the  latter  originates  from  the  relation  of  God  to  man  in  the 
economy  of  grace,  and  is  governed,  not  by  perverted  nature 
s^erse  to  God's  holiness,  but  by  regenerate  life  which  is  in 
sympathy  with  God  and  His  kingdom. 

The  Christian  God-consciousness,  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
wough  personal  faith,  is  primarily  ethical,  not  primarily  intel- 
lectual. True  ideas  of  God  are  not  inferences  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  external  nature,  nor  from  the  moral  instincts  and 
^^uritual  tendencies  of  the  heart;  nor  are  true  ideas  to  be 
'onned  by  natural  reflection  on  the  facts  and  teachings  of  the 

•  Is.  67  :  16.  t  Jno.  14 :  20,  cf.  Rer.  21  :  3. 
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Kbie.    God  is  not  an  object  demsiidiiig  rstionml  mTe0tigftti.^>^ 
of  vbocn  h  is  requisite  first  to  hsve  some  legitimate  scienfeiSfi^ 
CMicepiion  before  we  maj  jield  to  Him  and  possees  Him.    id^^^ 
G>i  addresshig  vs  and  embradng  vs  in  His  Son  is  primsT'^ly 
tiie  oloect  of  confidenee  and  Ioyo.     In  His  Son  the  Fatb^^' 
lores  us :  and  we  are  reqnired  to  lore  the  Father  in  the  Bc^n- 
The  will  embraces  the  tmth  of  divine  revelation;  theai>'^"" 
sessing  the   troth  and  being  possessed  by  it,  the  tmth  &lb 
the  intellect  and  gives  direction  to  its  activities  in  the  en- 
deavor to  form  a  true  eonception  of  Qod  and  of  His  relalioYi* 
to  man.     The  notions  of  the  intellect  do  not  regolate  the  ^aiO- 
tion  of  the  will  relatively  to  God ;  bat  the  tmth  approved  %;oA 
appropriated  bv  the  free  action  of  the  person  inspires  the  £0* 
tellect ;  and  the  theologian  seeks  conformably  to  the  law     of 
truth  to  govern  rational  activity  in  the  aideavor  to  formulates  * 
self-consistent  God-conception. 

This  conscioQsness  of  God  growing  forth  from  the  difin^ 
communion  of  love  becomes  in  the  regenerate  thinker  a  soux'^^^^ 
of  theological  knowledge.     The  theologian  himself  becomes     ^ 
fountain,  a  secondary  fountain,  from  which  the  knowledge     ^^' 
things  spiritual  and  heavenly  may  be  developed.     Says  c^ wx^ 
Lord :  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me  sIb^^'^ 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.*    I?  ^^^ 
obedience  of  faith  in  Christ  is  the  new  life.    His  followers  1 
this  life ;  they  live  it  by  following  the  light.     Possessing  \ 
life  they  have  the  living  light,  or  the  light  of  life-communion  w  ^^ 
Him.     They  have  the  light  because  they  have  the  life, 
life  is  a  shining  light.    Accordingly  our  Lord  says :  Ye  are 
light  of  the  world,  t    Not  only  that  His  disciples  are  promim 
objects  which  all  men  see,  but  also  that  they  are  like  a  burn: 
focus  whence   divine  radiance  is  shed  forth  into  the  woi 
Hence  it  is  added :    Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
they  may  see  your  good  works^     The  primordial  light  kii 
in  the  believing  soul  a  lesser  light  which  illumines  ChrisU^^^ 

♦Jno.  8:12.  f  Mii.  6  :  14. 
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reason  and  guides  the  processes  of  thoaght   on   theological 
iasuee. 

The  same  prineiple  is  taught  under  a  different  image  by  our 
Lord  in   His  interview  at  Jacob's  well  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria:  ^'Bat  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
Zive  him  shall  never  thirst.     But  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
lifp/'*     The  water  given  by  Christ  is  living  water;  it  not  only 
supports  existing  life,  but  begets  a  new  life ;  and  the  new  life 
heoomes  in  the  soul  a  spring  whence  issue  streams  into  ever- 
luting  life.    The  immanent  Christ  works  in  the  functions  of 
the  Boul  according  to  the  wealth  of  new  creating  love  which 
He  has  in  His  transcendent  statft     A  Christian  is  a  Christo- 
pher,  a  bearer  of  the  glorified  Christ ;  hence  he  becomes  active, 
hoth   ethically  and  intellectually,  in  developing  true  know- 
Wge  of  God. 

II. 

The  Christian  consciousness  is  the  spiritual  soil  on  which 
^6  Christian  science  of  divine  truth  grows.  Although  this 
^Qsciousness  has  but  one  principle  which  vitalizes  all  system- 
atic thought  concerning  God,  namely,  Christ  in  us ;  yet  it  has 
Qiftnj  extemaf  conditions.  Natural  science,  philosophy,  art, 
^^cular  culture,  the  intellectual  and  social  status  of  the  age, 
*nd  whatever  modifies  public  sentiment  or  the  general  habits 
^^  thought,  operate  as  stimulating  forces  in  advancing  or  re- 
^^^ding  theological  science.  Being  truly  a  human  science, 
theology  sympathizes  with  all  the  great  epochs  in  history. 

A.  harvest  grows  on  a  fertile  soil.  Two  forces  are  interac- 
^^ve  in  producing  ripe  grain :  the  living  seed  and  the  fer- 
^^Q  field.  The  type,  the  law  and  the  plastic  powers  of  the 
plant  slumber  in  the  vitality  of  the  seed ;  but  the  material  on 
^Mch  depends  the  development  of  the  seed  and  the  formation 
^f  the  plant  is  in  the  soil,  the  environment.  If  the  soil  sup- 
Puea  the  nutriment  which  the  growing  plant  requires,  it  ma- 

«John4:14. 
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tares  and  multiplies  after  its  kind.     If  sunlight  and  moistn 
or  if  the  needed  chemical  qualities  of  soil  be  wanting,  the  n 
principle  of  the  seed  may  perish,  or  if  it  grows  and  mdtipli 
itself,  the  harvest  will  be  inferior. 

True  divine  knowledge  grows  on  Christian  soil.     Two  f\ 
tors  enter  into  Christian  theology:  Christ  and  rational  tbougW-  ^- 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  living  seed ;  the  human  soul,  or  the  ethi 
and  rational  life  of  the  Christian,  is  the  soil.     The  type,  i 
law  and  the  contents  of  Christian  theology  proceed  by  deve 
opment  from  the  living  seed,  from  the  glorified  Christ  thron 
the  Spirit  immanent  in  the  believer ;  but  the  spiritual  capac 
ties  and  the  rational  activities  of  the  believer  are  the  con 
tions  on  which  depend  the  development  of  faith-life  and  faiti 
consciousness  into  rational  knowledge — a  knowledge  of  Gr(^  ^ 
conformably  to  the  laws  and  categories  of  human  reason. 
itself  the  living  seed  sown  in  the  soul  is  an  infinite  fuln 
but  this  fulness  becomes  the  personal  possession  of  the  Chri 
tian  community  only  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  appropr 
ation.     As  this  capacity  grows  and  is  better  adapted  to  t 
nature  of  Christian  truth,  theological  science  will  make  legit 
mate  progress.     If  the  capacity  be  feeble,  or  unapt,  or  pe 
verted  by  antichristian  falsehood,  theological  science  will 
stationary,  or  formal,  or  even  retrogressive.     As  poor  soil 
unfavorable  weather  may  occasion  the  failure  of  a  crop, 
does  a  stagnant  spiritual  life,  an  unreceptive  mind  and  perve 
philosophical  habits  of  thought  occasion  deficiencies,  errors^ 
and  even  absurdities  in  theology.     Divine  science  sympathiz 
at  every  epoch  in  human  history  with  the  status  and  the  mod 
of  action  of  science  and  philosophy. 

Faith-consciousness  and  rational  activity,  incited  and  su^ 
tained  by  Christian  faith,  are  not  necessarily  commensurate 
Faith-life  and  faith-consciousness  may  be  richer  and  bett 
than  a  system  of  theology;  forJn  Christianity  the  practic^^^^^ 
may  for  a  time  lead  and  be  far  in  advance  of  the  theoretica 
Illogical  modes  of  reasoning  and  pagan  principles  of  philoi 
phy  may  hold  sway  in  the  sphere  of  thought  or  in  a  system 
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theological  science  long  after  Christ  has  become  by  faith  the 
possession  and  joy  of  the  soul.  This  principle  is  even  true 
etliically.  A  faithful  Christian  community  may,  without 
sense  of  wrongs  perpetuate  social  and  moral  habits  which  are 
eontarary  to  the  genius  of  Christianity.*  Only  by  degrees  does 
faith-life  leaven  and  transform  civilization.  So  only  step  by 
step  during  the  logical  processes  of  the  ages  does  Christian 
tx^th  possessed  by  the  Church  overcome  the  ancient  principles 
of  psgan  philosophy,  and  develop  modes  of  apprehension  and  a 
system  of  theology  which  are  answerable  to  Christian  truth. 
Xhe  subjects  of  theological  science,  or  the  rational  ability  of 
Ohristian  thinkers,  condition  the  degree  of  force  and  consis- 
tenej  with  which  the  immanent  Christ  asserts  His  infinite 
.health  of  truth  in  formulas  and  systems  of  thought. 

The  lack  of  consistency  may,  however,  prevail  also  in  the 
"^©▼erse  order.     Theory  may  be  better  than  practice.    Chris- 
tian teaching  may  impart  knowledge  which  is  more  thoroughly 
Christian  than  the  ethical  life  of  an  individual  or  a  commu- 
"^ity.     The  knowledge  of  God's  law  may  be  more  scriptural 
to&tx  actual  obedience.f    Either  kind  of  disproportion  is  abnor- 
''^al  •  both  illustrate  the  disorganization  which  moral  evil  has 
^^^'Onght  in  human  nature. 

^he  Church  and  the  world,  the  history  of  regenerate  human 

^f^  and  the  history  of  unregenerate  human  life,  touch  and  re- 

^'P^ocally  act  upon  one  another  at  all  points.     On  the  world 

^^   Church  bestows  spiritual  blessings;  and  in  turn,  by  appro- 

^^i^ting  individuals,  families  and  nations,  the  Church  intro- 

^^'*"~"  into  her  communion  both  the  good  and  the  evil  at  hand 


^*^    "^lie  world.     "All  things  are  yours.''     As  our  Lord  called 

^   disciples  of  John  Baptist  to  follow  Him  and  become  His 

^OetleSy  and  as  He  chose  Saul,  the  learned  and  zealous  defender 

Jewish  Phariseeism,  so  on  every  stage  of  history  He  by  His 

finniAa  sUvfliy  perpetuated  in  the  Christian  communities  of  Europe  for 
Ev^  twdT«  to  dghteen  centuries. 
1*  Tlhe  fearful  dlBorders  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  during  the  medisBYal 
a  whioh  good  men  and  oounciLi  sought  in  vain  to  remove. 
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word  and  Spirit  lays  hold  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  atro^^ 
and  the  weak,  men  of  genius  and  men  of  ordinary  endowment  *^j 
and  imparts  to  them  the  gifts  of  His  redeeming  lore ;  the 
being  to  make  them  the  possessors  of  His  life  and  aalvatit^ 
But  no  blessings  are  bestowed  and  no  moral  nor  inielleotn,  ^il 
changes  are  wrought  magically.     James  enters  with  his  co^cm- 
trolling  proclivities  for  the  ceremonial  law;  Peter  with 
bold  and  impulsive  temperament ;  Saul  with  his  logtoal  disd 
line,  his  classical  culture  and  rabbinical  learning.;  Clement  acmd 
Origen  with  their  Neoplatonic  habit  of  philosophising ;  Irenevx^ 
with  his  realistic   tendencies;  and  Basil  the  Great,  Qregosry 
Nyssa,  Eusebius,  Athanasius  and  all  the  thinkers  of  the  Gre^l^ 
church,  of  the  Nicene  and  ante-Nicene  age,  with  their  idea  ^^ 
the  native  indifference  of  the  will  toward  good  and  eviL    Thv.^ 
from  the  one  direction  the  distinctive  features  of  Jewish  caltai^"® 
and  from  the  opposite  direction  the  distinctive  features  of  pagi^^ 
culture  become  active  forces  in  church  life  and  theologia  J* ■ 
science.     This  law  operates  uninterruptedly.    Ever  appropir'i* 
ating  men  from  a  foreign  or  anti-Christian  realm  to  her  oi*  '^ 
service,  the   Church   breathes  into  them   an   heavenly  spirK  ^ 
whilst  with  their  admission  the  virus  of  an  earthly  spirit  m 
enter  her  communion.     Whatever  is  true  and  good  in  philos 
phy,  science,  art  and  social  organization,  or  whatever  in  soci 
arty  science  and  philosophy  is  false;  and  evil  gains  access  to 
Christian  community,  and  becomes  a  modifying  force  for  ti 
worse  or  for  the  better.     A  fermentation  ensues  in  the  spb 
of  morality  and  of  scientific  thought,  a  continuous  process, 
which  the  Christian  consciousness  seeks  to  assimilate  the 
and  overcome  or  eliminate  the  evil. 

As  the  Church  and  the  world  continuously  act  and  react 
each  other,  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  and  civil  status  of 
world  becomes  a  condition   and  a  modifier  of  theology;  fi 
whatever  serves  to  enlarge  or  circumscribe  Christian  refleotio 
or  to  correct  or  vitiate  the  processes  of  logical  reasoning, 
far  forth  qualify  or  disqualify  the  theologian  for  the  legitim 
development  of  the  contents  of  Christian  faith  in  the  sph 
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mal  thought.  The  prevalence  of  valid  theories  id  nat- 
ence  and  of  sound  metaphysical  speculation  disciplines 
engthens  the  mental  faculties,  and  thus  exerts  a  health- 
lence ;  whilst  baseless  traditions,  inherited  superstitions, 
tific  theories  and  false  hypotheses  in  philosophy  hinder 
Ithy  growth  of  divine  knowledge.  Secular  science  and 
phy  do  not  become  a  source  of  knowledge  for  theology ; 
can  minister  any  new  material  to  the  infinite  fullness 
1  living  potentially  in  faith-consciousness ;  but  philoso- 
i  science,  or  any  other  secular  force,  are  conditions  on 
he  progress  of  theology  is  ever  depending ;  conditions, 
sh  as  secular  forces  affect  the  rational  activity  of  the 
m  theologian  by  improving  or  deteriorating  his  powers 
thods  of  thought. 

modifying  force  of  secular  life  and  thought  may  be 
seen  in  all  periods  of  church  history.  The  principles 
platonic  philosophy  had  a  plastic  influence  on  Clement, 
and  the  entire  Alexandrian  school  in  the  third  century 
?ard.  This  philosophy  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  gnostic 
setic  errors  with  which  the  theology  of  the  Nicene  age 
do  battle.  The  Platonic  principle  that  matter,  bhj,  is 
lly  evil  underlay  the  ascetic  doctrines  and  practices  of 
md  Latin  Christians.  The  theory  that  the  will  prior  to 
){  positive  choice  is  indifferent  to  good  and  evil  modified 
rch  doctrine  concerning  the  effects  of  the  fall,  also  the 
3  on  the  necessity  and  meritoriousness  of  works, 
le  Council  of  Nice  and  during  the  post-Nicene  age,  the 
)hical  ideas  of  essence  and  subsistence,  of  being  and 
fles,  entered  into  the  metaphysical  controversies  respect- 
constitution  of  the  Godhead  and  the  person  of  our  Lord, 
itent  of  the  approved  dogma  was  developed  from  faith- 
1  faith-consciousness,  not  from  current  philosophical 
nevertheless,  these  ideas  were  the  rational  forms  accord- 
vhioh  the  data  of  Christian  faith  were  shaped  and  ad- 
The   9(mrc9  of  positive   divine  knowledge   amid  all 
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• 
conflicts  was   the  living  Christ,  whom  the   Gharch  by  fail 

possessed. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  came  into  compet 
tion  with  Platonism.     Scholasticism  was  predominantly  a  th( 
logical  system,  which  aimed  at  supporting  Christian  dogmas 
means  of  Aristotelian   formulas   and   methods.     The  subtil 
questions  and  the  absurd  discussions  which  grew  out  of  schoh 
ticism  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  due  to 
one-sided  and  perverted  use  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle. 

The  Reformation  was  heir  to  the  theology  and  christology 
the  Ecumenical  Councils ;  but  the  Reformers  were  in  positi^ 
sympathy  with  the  revival  of  classic  learning,   which,  at  tha 
time,  was  moving  the  nations  of  Europe.     Under  the  moldii 
influence  of  Christian   and  secular  forces,  the  heroes  of  th: 
age  joined  issue  with  Romanism  on  the   great  questions 
soteriology.     The  antagonisms  of  Rome  and  of  fanaticism  r 
garding  Church  authority  and  the  way  of  salvation,  in  conne 
tion   with   the   demoralization   of  the   Roman   curia,   of   t1 
priesthood   and   the   monasteries,  were   the   conditions   und 
which  the  new  scriptural  principle  of  salvation  by  faith 
Christ  was  developed.     Evangelical  doctrines,  in  consequent 
all  bear  the  impress  of  the  peculiar  logical  issues  of  that  age. 

During  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  theology  h 
taken  a  new  attitude.    Issues  in  many  respects  altogether  pe<^ 
liar  have  arisen.     The  deism  of  England,  the  naturalism 
France  and  the  rationalism  of  Germany  have  brought  into  U 
foreground  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  the  laws  of  extei 
nature  and  the  inborn  rights  of  reason ;    hence  theology 
had  to  meet  the  profound  problems  concerning  the  relation         of 
nature  to  revelation,  of  reason  to  faith  and  of  ethnic  religic::^  s^s 
to  Christianity.     Subject  to  these  modern  conditions,  the    ^:>ld 
methods  of  Apologetics  have  proved  inadequate.     To  meet    ^^be 
demands  of  the  modern  age,  theology  has  advanced  to  a  ]ng^hM,er 
plane  of  thought,  and  finds  it  necessary  to  grasp  Christian  trxEtb 
from  a  new  and  difi'erent  point  of  view. 

Christianity  as  to  its  substance  is  in  all  ages  identical  ifriti 
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f ;  Christ  glorified,  manifest  through  the  Spirit  to  faith- 
icionsnesSy  is  on  every  plane  of  progress  the  only  source  of 
id  theological  knowledge ;  but  that  knowledge  is  developed 
ne  epoch  predominantly  under  one  aspect,  and  again  pre- 
inantly  under  another  aspect,  according  to  the  demand 
e  by  the  status  of  an  age.  Sympathy  with  secular  knowl- 
5  and  culture,  also  contact  with  false  systems  of  science  and 
Dsophy  or  with  a  perverted  culture,  serve  to  shape  the 
hod  of  a  system  and  condition  the  freedom  and  wealth  of 
•logical  science.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  theology  neither 
nor  should  it  ever  desire  to  surmount  these  conditions; 
these  conditions  neither  add  any  elements  to  its  intrinsic 
urces  nor  become  its  teachers. 

heology  being  a  science  it  is  as  regards  its  development 
progress  akin  to  all  science.  From  the  whole  circle  of 
an  knowledge  it  differs  by  its  object,  or  by  the  theme 
sh  it  develops  and  organizes  according  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
L  reason ;  but  as  to  logical  method  and  the  laws  of  growth 
oes  not  differ.  Physiology  differs  from  psychology  as  to 
object,  the  source  of  its  contents.  The  one  investigates  the 
ig  body,  and  unfolds  into  system  the  results  of  investiga- 
;  the  other  observes  the  laws  and  qualities  of  the  living 
,  and  from  the  data  of  self-consciousness  constructs  a  sci- 
3.  Psychology  and  physiology  differ  as  the  soul  differs 
a  the  body ;  yet  both  are  sciences.  Both  pursue  the  logical 
bod ;  both  are  alike  subject  to  the  conditions  of  scientific 
p-esd.  Theology  is  as  truly  the  product  of  rational  thought 
psychology;  but  as  psychology  draws  its  material,  not 
1  the  body,  but  from  the  soul,  so  theology  derives  its  ma- 
ll, not  from  the  soul,  as  given  in  self-consciousness,  but 
1  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man  glorified,  as  given  in  the 
istian  consciousness.  Christian  theology  and  psychology 
r  as  widely  as  the  God-man  and  the  human  soul,  yet  as  to 
lod  both  are  governed  by  the  categories  and  laws  of 
ight;  as  to  progress  both  are  subject  to  manifold  human 
litions.     But  whatever  be  the  prevalent  modes  of  thought^ 
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whether  more  or  less  favorable  to  profoand  and  broad  self- 
knowledge,  the  source  whence  self-knowledge  can  proceed 
does  not  change.  Whatever  be  the  intelligence  of  the  age  or 
the  culture  of  society,  psychology  inquires  exclusively  of  the 
soul  coQcerning  the  soul.  According,  to  the  same  law,  the- 
ology is  related  to  its  source. 

One  age,  one  system  of  philosophy,  one  theory  of  natural 
science,  may  be  more  congenial  than  another,  yet  from  theories 
of  natural  science,  or  from  philosophic  systems,  theology  can 
be  enriched  no  more  when  sympathetic  than  when  hostile- 
When  sympathetic  the  rational  activity  of  Christian  scholars 
is  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  theology;  hence  theology 
may  be  enriched  and  become  more  self-consistent,  not  because 
it  appropriates  positive  material  from  the  sphere  of  philosophy 
or  of  natural  science,  but  because  theologians  are  better  fitted 
to  develop  systematically  the  boundless  wealth  x>f  their  divine 
resources. 

III. 

• 

But  the  Christian  consciousness,  if  true  and  normal,  is  ever 
vitally  one  with  the  transcendent  Christ.  The  objective  source 
of  knowledge,  and  this  source  in  human  consciousness,  though 
distinct,  are  a  unity.  The  Christ  immanent  is  in  the  general 
consciousness  and  individual  consciousness  a  manifestation  of 
the  Christ  transcendent. 

Jesus  Christ  glorified,  living  and  reigning  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  is  to  be  clearly  and  definitely  distinguished  from  His 
indwelling  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer- 
The  former  is  perfect  and  final ;  the  latter  is  imperfect  and 
progressive.  His  heavenly  exaltation,  the  infinite  fulness  of 
His  divine-human  life  and  the  perfection  of  His  redemptive 
virtue,  are  directly  related  to  and  dependent  upon  His  own 
personal  history — His  humiliation  in  His  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  sinless  development  of  an  ideal  humanity  in  the 
bosom  of  a  sinful  world.  His  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of 
His  Father  even  unto  the  death  of  the  cross,  the  actual  fulfill- 
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ment  of  the  mission  of  the  promised  Messiah,  His  victory  over 
death  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the  completion  of  His 
incarnate  history  in  His  ascension.  The  perfect  revelation  of 
the  triline  Godhead  and  the  redemption  of  the  fallen  human 
race  by  His  life  on  earth  under  the  condemnation  of  violated 
law  was  achieved  by  the  fidelity  of  His  own  persistent  wilh 
achieved  in  opposition  to  the  religious  errors  of  the  Jews  and 
to  the  fierce  assaults  of  Satan.  He  came  unto  His  own,  but 
His  own  received  Him  not.'*'  Neither  the  ignorance,  nor  the 
spiritual  obtuseness,  nor  the  virulent  animosity  of  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  was  a  hinderance  to  His  fidelity.  Nor  was  the 
sympathy  of  the  multitudes,  nor  the  discerning  penetration 
and  confession  of  Peter,  nor  the  faithfulness  of  love  in  John 
the  condition  either  of  the  virtue  of  His  atoning  sacrifice  or  of 
His  triumph  over  death  and  hell. 

But  the  indwelling  Christ  is  not  thus  independent  of  tl^e 
will  and  the  understanding  of  men.  Present  and  active  in 
the  Church  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  possesses  His  full- 
ness in  proportion  only  to  her  ability  to  possess  Him.  He  in- 
forms and  fills  her  ethical  life  in  the  degree  that  by  faith  be- 
lievers yield  obedience  to  Him  as  their  law.  He  shines  into 
the  soul,  illumining  the  intelligence  and  guiding  rational  ac- 
tivity in  the  degree  that  the  eye  of  the  soul  has  strength  to 
takein  His  effulgence  and  the  rational  faculties  are  spiritually 
disciplined.  Said  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  before  His  exal- 
tation :  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now.f  The  disciples  needed  an  endowment  of  spir- 
itual power,  which  they  were  to  receive  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
>>8t.  Until  then  they  would  be  lacking  the  capacity  to  re- 
eive  and  use  *'many  things''  pertaining  to  His  kingdom  which 
rere  to  be  revealed  to  them.  But  even  the  pentecostal  gift 
^^8  not  in  the  final  sense  adequate.  Peter  was  empowered  at 
lice,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  at 
eruaalem.^  But  his  notions  of  his  apostolic  mission  were 
icmrow.    The  compass  of  Christ's  saving  love  was  hidden  from 

*Johnl:  11.  t  Jno.  16:  12.  }  Acts  2. 
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him.  He  needed  a  vision  in  a  trance  in  order  to  be  williv 
go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  Cornelias.  Yet  even  after 
his  hereditary  Jewish  prejudice  against  Gentiles  betrayed 
into  dissimulation  at  Antioch.'*'  Though  in  Jerusaleni 
boldly  obeyed  God  rather  than  men,  and  though  he  had 
to  work  many  miracles,  yet  this  apostle  could  only  by 
degrees  grow  into  the  broad  idea  that  Christ  was  the  Sa* 
alike  of  Gentiles  and  Jews.  The  immanent  Christ  was  lii 
by  the  prejudices  and  narrowness  of  His  chosen  ap< 
This  law  is  perpetual  and  general.  Christ  lives  in  us  in 
infinite  fullness ;  but  His  fullness  is  for  our  ethical  chan 
our  Christian  consciousness,  especially  for  the  reason  aa< 
logical  thought,  potential  rather  than  actual  during  the 
tant  history  of  the  Church,  though  as  the  ages  come  an 
this  potentiality  asserts  its  wealth  in  conduct,  knowledge 
thought  with  increasing  realness.  As  the  infinitude  oi 
only  begotten  Son  was  incarnate  in  the  finitude  of  JesE 
the  absolute  fullness  of  the  glorified  Christ  dwelling  in 
body,  the  Church,  governs  and  enlightens  believers  relati 
Christian  consciousness  possesses  the  truth,  and  the  mod 
logical  thought  are  adjusted  to  its  spiritual  contents  accoi 
to  the  degree  in  which  consciousness  and  thought  are  by 
own  normal  and  spiritual  activity  transformed  and  ennobl 
Though  Christ  in  us  is  circumscribed  by  moral  and  int< 
tual  imperfections,  yet  these  distinct  things,  the  glorified  C 
and  Christ  in  us,  are  a  unity.  There  are  not  two  diff 
fountains  of  ethical  force  and  heavenly  light— one  in  he 
the  other  in  man.  The  Christ  glorified  is  the  Christ  i 
The  objective  source  of  knowledge  abiding  in  man  by  i 
faith,  is  active  in  the  subject  of  Christian  consciousness.  C 
immanent  is  the  transcendent  Christ,  who  by  His  Spirit 
taken  possession  of  the  souls  that  have  given  Him  access; 
He  possesses  them  more  and  more  fully  as  with  less  am 
reserve  they  give  Him  access.  Tet  Christ  in  them,  seekii 
gain  access  to  the  wholeness  of  manhood,  and  succeeding 

*  Gal.  2  :  11-21. 
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by  slow  degrees  to  fill  the  soul  with  His  fullness  and  trans- 
rational  thought  into  His  likeness,  is  the  identical  Christ 
>f  seated  on  the  mediatorial  throne,  has  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth. 

In  this  respect  theology  is  analogous  to  psychology.      Psy- 
cbology  and  the  human  soul  are,  in  one  sense,  the  same  ;  yet  in 
another  they  are  not  the  same.  ^   Man  seeks  to  know  himself; 
yet  man  is  to  himself  but  partially  known.     The  soul  is  a  terri- 
tory  on  which  there  are  depths  of  life  which  psychology  has 
never  fathomed,  and  mountain  heights  which  she  has   never 
scaled.     There  are  traces  of  an  historical  process  running  back 
into  the  early  dawn  of  humanity  which  she  is  closely  studying, 
bat  has  neither  written  nor  discovered.     There  are  also  premo- 
nitions and  anticipations  of  upheavals  and  transformations  in 
the  future  which  she  discerns  and  tries  to  forecast,  but  cannot 
describe.     For  ages  the  soul  has  been  observing  the  soul,  classi- 
^y^^g  her  phenomena  and  constructing  the  science  of  herself, 
yet  new  problems  arise  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  self- 
knowledge;    and  to-day   psychology  is  only   an    incomplete 
Bcienoe.    No  psychological  system  is  commensurate  with  the 
life  and  truth  of  manhood.     Self  is  richer  and  grander  than 
the  most  complete  self-consciousness.     So  is  a  Christ-bearer, 
he    who  by  faith  possesses  Christ,  but  a  partially  explored 
Bpiritaal  region  to  Christian  consciousness.     Whether  we  con- 
template the  living  constitution  of  the  Church,   or  only  the 
indi?idual  believer;    either  is   an   infinite  wealth  of  positive 
Bpiritoal  truth,  which  the  Christian  consciousness  seeks  to  make 
her  own,  aixd  Christian  thought  seeks  to  construct  into  logical 
^stem ;  yet  theology  is  ever  learning  that  the  Christian  soul 
nas  deeper  depths  of  life  than  have  yet  been  fathomed,  and 
ncher  heavenly  resources    than  have  ever  been    developed, 
^^eat  and  wonderful  as  the  human  soul  may  be,  the  immanent 
Christ  is  infinitely  richer  and  more  glorious.     Here  there  are 
<)ceau  depths  and  mountain  heights,  an  overhanging  canopy 
^^d  a  circling  horizon  which  challenge  perception  and  thought 
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viifi  greaser  uoihoriCT  mad  foree  than  the  Batanl  euih  tod  tbc 
BUsr&S  £<aTvsi$  thaOengt  the  geologist  mod  the  eetroDomer. 

Cxrsi  imsusoi:  in  the  Christiaa  eonunuiitjy  as  in  the  indi* 
-  3^«*  :<-l:«Ter,  i«  the  presence  mnd  mmnifestntion  of  the  Ckritf^ 
ie&t.  What  the  glorified  Christ  ma  ReTenler  tod  &9- 
deeacr  is  u  benrat.  He  br  the  Holj  Spirit  beoom«  in  m^^ 
bj  mLi^>ii  viiL  ihea.  As  He  is  in  the  Fnthn*,  and  the  Fidi< 
is  is  His,  so  aie  negcucsate  men  in  Christ,  and  Christ  ii 
gccerase  a&en.  **  And  the  glory  which  Then  garest  me  I  hi\ 
giTcc  thea.  thas  ihej  mar  be  one,  eren  as  we  are  one;  I 
them,  azkd  Th^w  in  me,  that  thej  may  be  made  perfect  in  on^  i 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thon  hast  sent  me,  and  hi^^ 
h>Ted  ihem  as  Thon  hast  lored  me.^  *  The  Father  is  mi&m- 
fested  br  the  S>n  incarnate ;  and  the  Son  incarnate  is  muK* 
fested  in  H:s  disdples.  Christ  is  in  His  people,  and  His  p0^^~ 
pie  are  in  Christ.  Bat  Christ  immanent  is  the  oonseqnenee  c»^ 
Christ  ascended  and  perfected  in  the  glory  of  the  Fsthei^i 
Hence,  as  the  self-conscioosness  of  the  indiridaal  Christian  iii^<3 
of  the  ChrisUAn  coamanitr  increases  in  breadth  and  fnUnUJ  »bSj 
this  growing  conscioosaess  is  to  be  regarded  as  progress  in  tls-^ 
self-manifestation  of  the  glorified  Christ,  by  Tirtue  of  EQs  uoic^s 
in  the  Ho:v  Spirit  with  His  people. 

To  the  doctrine  of  snch  riul  anion  of  Christ  glorified  wi'^'^ 
His  believing  people,  or  that  He  truly  liTes  in  them  as  the  fi<^ 
lires  in  the  branches,  no  objection  can  be  raised  on  the  grooc^^ 
that  it  is  either  irreligious  or  unchristian.      The  words  of  ^^^. 
Lord  are  explicit.     Equally  explicit  are  the  words  of  Joha  ^'^^ 
Paul  in  their  £pistles.t    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  theologi^ 
science  may  not  consistently  take  cognisance  of  the  mys^^^ 
forces  of  Christian  life.    Psychology  is  not  unscientific  wh9<^ 
recognises  the  operation  of  liring  forces  in  human  nature  wl*  *~ 
hare  not  been  measured  nor  defined ;  instead,  psychology 
comes  more  truly  scientific  by  admitting  the  existeace  of    'CB.ii' 
known  realms  which  are  to  be  explored  in  order  that  psy^**^ 
logy  may  be  more  thorough  and  more  perfect.     Christian 
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%  likewise,  becomes  more  truly  scientific  when,  dissatisfied 
L  present  attainments  or  traditional  conceptions,  it  opens  its 
s  to  the  undeveloped  mines  of  heavenly  truth  which  living 
istianity  carries  hidden  within  herself.  Vitally  one  with 
ascended  Lord,  the  Church  is  the  spiritual  realm  on  earth 
ch  He  inhabits,  to  the  end  that  He  may  ever  announce 
Qself  with  increasing  force,  and  she  may  ever  come  to  a 
irer  understanding  of  the  positive  truth  which  by  faith  she 
ms.  As  it  is  not  unpsychological  to  believe  that  the  human 
1  is  greater  than  psychology,  and  in  consequence  that  the 
1  has  ever  been  learning  from  herself;  so  the  principle  is 
aotheological  that  the  immanent  Christ,  or  the  Christian 
1,  is  greater  than  current  theology,  and  that  in  consequence 
Christian  scholar  may  advance  his  knowledge  of  God  by  re- 
tion  on  himself  and  the  actual  Christianity  of  our  times  in 
s  vital  relation  to  Christ. 

IV. 

Christ  glorified,  as  He  addresses  our  faith  in  the  books  of  the 
If  Testament,  is  ever  the  norm  of  the  Christ  in  us.  Yet  the 
^metrical  development  of  the  immanent  principle  in  ethical 
and  rational  thought  conditions  the  degree  of  purity  and 
ness  with  which  the  Scriptural  norm  nourishes  sound  theo- 
ical  knowledge. 

Christ  proclaimed  by  the  spoken  word  of  His  apostles  and 
sl&red  by  the  written  word  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
tical  standard  of  all  true  opinions  concerning  Him.  The 
'hority  and  sufficiency  of  the  New  Testament  can  not  be 
^erseded.  The  New  Testament  performed  a  function  for  the 
mch  at  the  time  when  its  several  books  were  written,  and  it 
'forms  a  function  also  for  the  Church  in  all  subsequent  ages. 
t  these  functions  are  to  be  distinguished.  For  the  apostolic 
urches  these  books  not  only  set  forth  the  infinite  wealth  of 
listian  truth,  but  also  express  the  truth  in  a  way  and  manner 
ich  was  adjusted  to  their  peculiar  and  manifold  spiritual, 
I'al  and  social  needs.  For  the  Church  of  our  age  the  New 
27 
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Testament  teaches  the  same  infinite  wealth  ot  Christiaa  tntk, 
but  not  in  a  way  and  manner  directly  adapted  to  the  present 
status  of  the  world,  and  to  the  existing  needs  of  the  different 
denominations  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Charch.  In  one 
respect  the  New  Testament  books  contain,  no  less  for  ns  thin 
for  the  apostolic  Churches,  the  wholeness  of  the  truth  concern- 
ing Christ  and  His  kingdom  ;  for  they  are  the  inspired  teidi* 
ings  of  Christ  Himself  by  His  Spirit.  But  in  another  reipeet 
these  books  are  insufficient.  Immense  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  the  civilization  of  the  world ;  also  in  the  organin- 
tion,  intelligence,  position  and  relations  of  the  Church.  Oor 
age,  no  less  than  the  apostolic  age,  requires  that  Ghristiin 
truth  be  taught  under  a  form  which  is  adapted  to  existing  con- 
ditions. The  Church  now  has  wants  peculiar  to  the  19th  cen* 
tury,  just  as  then  she  had  wants  peculiar  to  the  first  eentm/^ 
wants  that  must  be  met  by  the  pulpit  and  by  theological  scienea 
Hence,  sermons  suitable  for  our  times  will  difier  from  the  ser- 
mons of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  a  theology  adapted  to  the  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  culture  of  our  century  must  differ  from  the 
theology  of  the  New  Testament ;  not,  indeed,  as  to  its  Meseimio 
contents,  but  as  to  mode  of  apprehension,  structure  and  adtp- 
tation. 

This  difference  is  only  relative.     The  variation  of  a  sonad 
theology  adjusted  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  church  of  the  l^tb 
century  from  the  biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament,  nis>7 
be  illustrated  by  the  variation  of  one  epistle  from  another,  o^ 
by  the  variation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  from  the  synoptic  gO^ 
pels. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossi*^ 
exhibit  the  same  glorified  Christ.  The  essential  truth  nn^^^ 
lying  and  pervading  both  epistles  is  the  same;  yet,  tha^^ 
written  by  the  same  apostle,  the  presuppositions,  the  scope  ^^ 
adaptations  are  widely  different.  The  epistles  differ  from  ^^* 
another  as  much  as  the  religious  status,  the  judaiiing  errors,  ^^ 
the  temptations  of  the  Christians  in  Galatia  differ  from  the  ^^ 
ligious  and  theological  status  at  Colossso  brought  about  by  ^ 
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lingling  of  the  hypotheses  of  pagan  philosophy  with  Chris- 
truth.     The  epistle  addressed  to  the  Galatians,  if  sent  to 
hurch  at  Colossse,  would  teach  that  church  the  great  evan- 
&1  principle  of  salvation  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
bat  the  method  of  the  argument  and  the  peculiar  adapta- 
to  the  Galatians  would  for  the  church  at  Colossse  be  un- 
ting.     At  Oolossse  there  was  no  strong  tendency  to  observe 
ite  of  circumcision  as  the  condition  of  salvation ;  and  the 
)ofs  and  special  expostulations  of  the  apostle  would  have 
no  application  to  them.     The  same  lack  of  fitness  will  at 
be  apparent  if  we  suppose  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
had  been  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Galatia.     A  similar 
;ration  would  be  afforded  by  supposing  that  the  Epistle  to 
lebrews,  as  it  now  is,  had  been  addressed  to  the  church  at 
ppi.     The  same  unchangeable  fulness  of  Christian  truth 
taught  under  one  form  at  one  time,  and  under  another  form 
lother  time.     Under  one  aspect  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  set 
by  St  Mark,  and  under   a  very  different  aspect  by  St. 
•    Yet,  however  great  the  variation  of  John  from  Mark, 
'  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  from  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter, 
any  one  book  from  the  rest,  all  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
ig  to  the  Apostolic  period  and  are  nicely  adapted   to  the 
ric  characteristics  of  this  period ;  and  just  for  this  reason 
are  not  in  the  same  sense  nicely  adapted  to  the  charac- 
jcsof  our  age.  If  the  books  had  set  forth  truth  scientifically 
stractly,  like  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  they  would  have  been 
»aratively  indifferent  to  the  times  when  they  were  written ; 
night  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  church  of  the  19th  century 
the  apostolic  churches.   But  they  teach  Christ  concretely, 
scientifically.  They  teach  Him  in  the  living  relations  of 
age.     When  the  same  Christian  truth  is  now  set  forth  in- 
;ibly,  it  must  also  be  taught  concretely,  or  according  to 
iving  relations  of  the  church  and  the  world  in  our  time, 
le  difference  of  teaching  adapted  to  existing  religious  and 
d  needs  from  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  writers  is 
3gous  to  the  difference  found  in  these  writers  themselves. 
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As  the  Epistle  to  the  Gmlstiins  had  to  differ  greatly  from  du 
Episile  to  the  Colossians,  and  the  Oospel  according  to  Job 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  so  must  sermoos  bypreidi- 
ers  of  the  g*^pel  to-day  differ  from  the  preaching  of  priiu- 
tire  Christians,  and  so  Christian  dogmatics  adapted  to  tk 
social,  scientific  and  philosophical  culture  of  the  I9th  centorj 
must  differ  from  biblical  theology.  Yet  no  preaching  and  bo 
theoiogr  is  Christian  that  contradicts  the  New  Testament,  or 
iSils  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of  the  glorified  Chriit 
underlying  anl  perrading  particular  forms  of  representation  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  truth  concerning  Himself  and  Hii 
redemptive  work  as  written  by  chosen  men  empowered  inl 
qualified  by  His  Spirit,  is  the  touchstone  by  which  moral  eon- 
duct.  Christian  experience  and  theological  opinions  are  to  bt 
tested.  Christ  transcendent,  mirrored  by  the  inspired  word,  ii 
the  norm  of  the  Christ  immanent  in  Christian  sentiment,  knowl- 
edge, soienee,  words  and  deeds. 

But  the  norm  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  presented  bj 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  at  once  duly  assert 
its  mouKHng  force  in  Christian  dogmatics. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  Reformation  to 
discern  the  fundamental  principle  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the 
ultimate  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  to  express  the  prindplo 
definitely,   and   firmly   to   maintain  it.     The   validity  of  this 
principle  has  been  asserted  and  vindicated  by  all  branches  of 
the  evangelical  church  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  his- 
tory :  and  it  was  never  held  more  intelligently  and  decidcdlj 
than  at  the  present  day.     Nevertheless,  the  principle  itself,  ^ 
its  whole  significance  has  as  yet  not  been  thoroughly  and  coo- 
pletely  grasped.     It  was  not  thoroughly  mastered  nor  perfectly 
applied  by  the  Reformers ;  though  the  evangelical  church  hs* 
since  gained  a  better  insight  into  its  full  meaning,  yet  it  doO 
not  now  reign  with  legitimate  force  in  theological  science.  T*"* 
right  use  of  the  scriptural  norm  lags  behind  the  recognition  <'^ 
its  validity  and  the  theoretic  afiirmation  of  it. 

The  disproportion   between  the  theoretic  affirmation  of  tk^^ 
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riptare  norm  and  the  legitimate  application  of  it  neither  com- 
'omises  its  truth  nor  detracts  from  the  fidelity  of  evangelical 
eology.  The  new  idea  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  only 
itical  standard  of  Christian  belief  and  Christian  teaching  can 
'  assorted  and  applied  only  in  the  degree  in  which  the  whole- 
fi8  of  Christian  truth  as  set  forth  by  the  New  Testament  is 
lelf  definitely  and  completely  apprehended.  A  remarkable 
rergence  may  be  seen  in  the  reformers  themselves.  The  most 
ominent  original  leaders  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Reforma- 
m,  Zwingli  and  Luther,  affirmed  the  formal  principle  with 
ual  ezplicitness ;  but  it  had  not  the  same  force  for  both. 
vingli  maintained  that  Scripture  was  the  sole  authority  for 
ly  Christian  doctrine,  and  therefore  only  such  doctrines  were 

be  held  for  Christian  truth  as  were  by  Scripture  directly 
Dght.  The  consequence  was  that  beliefs  and  customs  which 
•old  not  be  definitely  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  writ- 
D  word  were  to  be  condemned.  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  held 
e  formal  principle  with  more  freedom.  Whatever  the  written 
>rd  taught  or  enjoined  was  to  be  believed  and  obeyed ;  and 
batever  it  forbade  or  condemned  was  to  be  held  as  false  and 
roDg.  Bat  the  written  word  was  not  the  exclusive  warrant 
r  the  truth  of  a  religious  opinion  or  the  propriety  of  a  prac- 
De;  hence  he  approved  or  tolerated  doctrines  and  customs 
faich,  though  lacking  scriptural  authority,  were  not  (fontradic- 
»ry  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Condemning  only  what  the 
ible  condemns,  there  were  many  matters  in  regard  to  which,  it 
^as  held,  that  the  church  was  not  bound  by  the  letter  of  the 
rord  but  was  free  to  exercise  her  own  judgment. 

This  difference  in  the  application  of  the  ''  formal  principle'* 
ved  on  in  the  two  evangelical  confessions  ;  the  Zwinglian  con- 
eption  of  Scripture  characterizing  the  Swiss  Reformed 
Jhurches,  and  the  conception  of  Luther,  characterizing  the 
Imrches  of  the  Lutheran  confession.  The  difference  of  appli- 
^on  stamped  an  impress  on  the  two  confessions  which  has 
ot  been  effaced  during  a  history  of  nearly  four  centuries. 

That  the  reformers  did  not  grasp  their  own  great  idea  in  its 
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wholeness  may  also  be  seen  from  the  mannw  in  whidi  both 
confessions  use  the  Bible  in  supporting  their  isardinml  docfariiie 
of  salvation.     The  New  Testament  was  taken  as  one  book; 
and  so  much  stress  was  laid  on  its  unity  that  the  marked  differ- 
encOy  even  the  contrast,  of  its  several  parts  was  left  in  greit 
measure  out  of  view.     Differences  were  indeed  perceived,  tud 
efforts  were  made  to  harmonise  them ;  but  the  difference  did 
not  enter  constructively  into  the  formulation  of  doctrine;  sod 
the  efforts  made  to  maintain  the  harmony  of  the  writers  did  not 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  opposite  characteristics  of 
John  and  Paul,  Peter  and  James  were  all  equally  necessary  to 
a  full  conception  of  Ghristisn  truth ;  but  one  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  was  used  as  the  criterion  for  judging  other 
portions.     Strictly  speaking,  the  New  Testament  was  not  as  ft 
whole  the  norm  either  for  the  pulpit  or  theological  science; 
but  instead  this  dignity  was  awarded  especially  to  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul ;  nor  did  all  his  epistles  rise  to  the  same  position  of 
authority;    but  two    were  prominent.      The   Epistle  to  the 
Romans   and  the  Epistle  to  the   Galatians  were  regarded  ^ 
teaching  most  definitely  and   forcibly  the   cardinal   truth  o{ 
Christian  salvation,  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  with- 
out the  works  of  the  law.     Hence  these  epistles  stood  in  t\ve 
foreground ;  they  exerted   a  controlling  influence  on  shap^^S 
evangelidtl  doctrine  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Catechi^*^^ 
and  other  symbols. 

Two  additional  facts  may  be  mentioned.  The  one  is  ^ 
well  known  rejection  by  Luther  of  James  as  an  '^episth 
straw,''  on  the  ground  that  it  was  irreconcilable  with  the 
trine  Paul  taught  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  a  condei 
tion^  however,  which  he  subsequently  retracted.  The  othe' 
that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  constructed  on  the  bi 
not  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  but  of  the  Epistle  to 
Romans ;  though  no  close  student  of  this  confession,  the  ri 
fruit  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  can.  ^ 
to  perceive  in  its  irenical  tone  the  positive  influence  of  ^^ 
Apostle  John. 
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It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  in  progress  of  time  the 
kck  of  fall  recognition  of  the  equal  yalue  of  other  epistles  by 
auly  and  the  immeasurable  worth  of  the  Gospel  and  epis- 
es  by  John  would  be  felt  both  in  Christian  experience  and 
teological  science,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  deficiency  should  be 
«n  and  felt,  these  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  would 
isert  co-ordinate  force  constructiyely  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
ee.  Hence  the  change  of  sentiment  and  opinion  which  havo 
^me  to  preyail  daring  the  nineteenth  century  in  nearly  all 
ranches  of  evangelical  Christendom. 

From  these  historical  facts  the  inference  is  not  to  be  drawn 
lat  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  reformers  are  untenable  or 
lat  eyangelical  theology  is  unworthy  of  confidence.  In  the 
ature  of  the  case  it  is  not  supposable  that  the  full  import  of 
le  Scripture  principle  should  at  once  be  measured  and  in  all 
wpects  perfectly  applied.  The  supposition  would  be  both  un- 
:riptural  and  unpsychological.  Time  was  necessary,  not  the 
eriod  of  any  one  man's  earthly  life,  nor  one  age  only,  but  a 
eries  of  generations  and  a  succession  of  ages,  consistently 
)  unfold  and  apply  a  great  idea,  then  for  the  first  time  in  the 
istory  of  the  Church  definitely  enunciated.  The  reformers 
sed  the  new  idea  with  great  success ;  but  it  has  wrought  with 
8  much  formative  force  in  subsequent  periods  as  it  wrought 
[ien,  and  since  their  time  it  has  produced  new  fruits  of  divine 
nowledge  as  really  as  it  produced  new  fruit  then.  They  neither 
id  nor  could  exhaust  it ;  but  they  raised  the  Bible  to  such  a 
osition  of  authority  and  influence  as  it  had  not  held  since  the 
Ficene  age.  Besides,  the  new  idea  gave  impulse  to  free  and 
idependent  biblical  studies,  which  have  been  steadily  progress- 
ig  from  one  generation  to  another  onward  to  our  time ;  and 
ow  this  sacred  volume  is  attracting  to  itself  with  commanding 
)rce,  a  degree  of  critical  scrutiny,  of  varied  scholarship  and 
lithful  reverential  study  which  is  extraordinary.  The  conse- 
uence  has  been  real  progress  in  the  external  and  the  internal 
Lnowledge  of  the  written  word.  Our  age,  faithful  to  the  legacy 
if  religious  freedom  bequeathed   to   evangelical  Christendom 
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by  the  spiritual  heroism  of  the  reformers,  is  asserting  a&d  tp' 
pi  jing  their  new  idea  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  asserted 
and  applied  by  themselves.  Hence  this  idea  that  the  Bible  i^ 
the  true  norm  of  the  Christian  faith  and  doctrine  ii  le00 
restricted  in  its  influence.  It  controls  theological  science  litis 
greater  consistency.  The  Church  knows  more,  of  this  noTi*i 
than  it  could  know  then,  and  discriminates  more  justly  betweeas 
the  essential  and  the  accidental  in  it,  between  the  unchangetbl^ 
generic  truth  and  the  transient  application  of  truth  to  the  eir'- 
curostances  of  the  apostolic  period. 

If  the  evangelical  church  be  faithful  to  her  trust,  the  stma 
process  will  continue  to  go  forward.     Three  types  of  apostolic' 
teaching  are  now  distinctly  seen  ;  and  each  is  a  factor  in  the 
formation  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Bible  has  been  broadening 
and   enriching   the  knowledge   of   Christian   truth.     Thereby 
Christian  scholars  are  positively  qualified  to  be  still  more  and 
more  enriched*  for  the  resources  at  hand  are  inexhaustible.  In 
the  degree  that  the  various  types  of  representation  addressing 
us  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  together  pervade,  shape 
and  advance  theology,  it  becomes  possible  for  theology  to  be 
advanced  bv  the  wholeness  of  the  New  Testament.     These  two 
things,  the  written  Word  and  divine  knowledge,  or  revealed 
truth   and    Christian   consciousness,  condition  and  affect  each 
other  reciprocally.     Each  circumscribes  the  force  of  the  other. 
If  the  spiritual  and  scientific  capacity  of  theology  be  narrow 
and  superficiaU  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  faithful  study 
of  the  word  will  also  be  comparatively  superficial  and  narrow* 
The  heavenly  light  shed  by  the  word  will  illuminate  the  soul  in 
proportion    to  the   singleness  of  vision  of   the  spiritual  eye. 
Each  also  enlarges  the  efficiency  of  the  other.    If  the  spiritual 
and  scientific  capacity  of  theology  be  broad  and  profound,  the 
knowledge  derived  from  the  faithful  study  of  the  Word  will 
also  in  a  corresponding  measure  be  profound  and  broad.     The 
light  of  Christ  radiant  from  the  Word  will  be  glorious  in  the 
degree  that  faith  and  reason  have  taken  in  and  been  filled  with 
the  glory  of  the  light. 
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t  follows  that,  though  the  revealed  truth  taught  bj  the 
le  is  unchangeable,  the  theology  of  no  age,  inasmuch  as  the- 
[7  is  human  science,  is  final.  As  the  theology  of  the 
brmation,  rich  and  scriptural  though  it  be,  was  capable  of 
lification  and  progress,  a  fact  which  is  now  almost  univer- 
f  conceded,  so  the  theology  of  our  age  must  be  progressive, 
t  be  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  Reformation,  if  faithful 
be  '^  formal  principle"  then  declared  and  introduced,  and  if 
Ided  and  enriched  by  continuous  thorough  study  of  the  writ- 
Word,  theology  cannot  stand  still.  A  living  church  cannot 
grow  intensively  and  extensively ;  and  a  living  theology 
lot  but  progress  in  the  clearness,  consistency  and  wealth  of 
Qe  knowledge.  But  the  genuine  progress  of  theology  will 
lys  include  the  reciprocal  action  of  two  factors,  the  ob- 
ive  force  of  the  written  Word  and  the  scientific  capacities  of 
church.  The  glorified  Christ  speaking  in  His  written  word 
it  discipline,  ennoble  and  enrich  theology;  yet  the  mighty 
ers  of  Christ  presuppose  a  corresponding  measure  of  spir- 
1  and  scientific  ability  in  the  subjects  of  divine  knowledge, 
the  subjects  of  divine  knowledge,  or  theological  scholars, 
^ase  in  spiritual  strength  and  scientific  symmetry,  the 
im  of  the  glorified  Christ  will  be  unveiled  in  greater  fullness. 


n. 

THE  MYSTERY  OP  LAK6UA6E. 

BT   PftOF.  F.  A.  6AST,  DJ[>. 

Language  is  the  mirror  of  the  aniTerse.     It  reflects  all  ob- 
jects the  senses  mppreheod,  with  their  manifold  shapes  snd  col- 
ors, and  their  almost  countless  Tarietj  of  sounds,  odoiB  uA 
tastes.    Nothing  in  natore  is  too  large  or  too  small,  too  eoane 
or  too  refined^  too  simple  or  too  complex  to  elade  ezpresskm  in 
words.     Indeed,  language  is  capable  of  designating  cTery  sipeet 
in  which  external  objects  appear, — their  CTer-changing  sUtMi 
the  delicate  play  of  their  moTcments,  the  progressiTO  stages  oC 
their  dcTelopment. 

Nor  is  it  only  visible  and  tangible  things,  with  their  endlessly 
diversified  qualities  and  conditions,  activities  and  relations,  that 
can  be  thus  designated,  bat  also  all  that  man  can  know  of  the 
supersensible  realm  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  aU 
that  man  can  know  of  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  world,  of  God 
and  His  transcendent  glory.     Human  language  reaches  as  high 
as  human  thought  and  goes  down  as  deep  as  human  feeling.    It 
is  the  embodiment  of  mind.     Whatever  presents  itself  immedi- 
ately to  the  human  consciousness  can  be  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
pressed in  human  speech.     In  language  we  give  utterance  to 
the  inmost  emotions  of  the  heart, — to  our  joys  and  sorrows,  oar 
hopes  and  fears ;  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul  and  the 
noblest  endeavors  of  life ;  to  the  profoundest  and  most  abstract 
metaphysical  ideas  and  the  wildest  and  most  wayward  fancies 
the  imagination  can  conceive.     Every  thought,  however  deep, 
abstruse  or  intricate,  incarnates  itself  in  words.     What  can  be 
more  general  or  abstract  than  the  idea  of  being,  without  quali- 
430 
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ties  or  predicates  of  any  sort,  of  which  we  can  say  simply  that 
it  is  f  Yet  that  idea  achieves  expression  for  itself  in  language 
which  conveys  to  other  minds  the  same  subtle  idea  that  exists 
in  mine. 

And  how  is  this  externalization  of  what  is  inmost  in  mind  ac- 
complished ?  Astounding  as  it  may  seem^  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  is  brought  about  simply  by  the  combination  of  a  com- 
paratively few  articulate  sounds.  We  speak  now  of  language 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word, — articulated  human  speech. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  so-called  language  of  signs  in  the  form  of 
gesture  and  symbol.  The  clenched  fist  and  the  gnashing  teeth 
speak  of  furious  rage;  the  folded  hands  and  the  upturned 
eyes  indicate  devotion.  Such  gestures  are  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive—  expressive,  for  the  most  part,  however,  only  of 
passions,  emotions  and  sentiments,  not  of  conceptual  thought, 
with  which  language,  in  the  narrower  and  truer  sense  of  the 
word,  has  almost  exclusively  to  do.  Symbols,  indeed,  are  visi- 
ble signs  of  ideas.  The  circle  denotes  eternity  and  the  triangle 
the  Trinity.  But  symbols  are  so  remote  from  the  ideas  symbol- 
ized that  they  need  interpretation.  There  is  no  such  internal 
bond  between  them  and  the  significations  they  convey  as  there 
is  between  the  word  and  the  thought  it  embodies. 

Language  is  the  realization  of  ideas  by  means  of  articulate 
utterances.  And  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  few  primary  sounds 
enter  into  the  structure  of  human  speech.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  countless  configurations  of  sound  represented  by  the  words 
of  a  single  language,  like  the  English,  and  when  we  further  re- 
flect on  the  enormous  variety  of  languages  that  have  been 
spoken  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  are  now  spoken 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  we  might  naturally  think  that  the 
number  of  sounds  actually  employed  for  the  conveyance  of 
thought  by  speech  is  practically  infinite.  But  when  we  have  re- 
duced all  the  words  of  all  languages  to  their  simple  primary 
phonetic  elements,  we  marvel  to  find  only  about  two  hundred 
speech-sounds,  which,  by  their  manifold  combinations,  suffice  to 
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express  the  whole  wealth  of  ideas  the  mind  of  man  e?er  h: 
conceived,  or  ever  will  conceive.* 

But  apart  from  the  limited  range  of  speech-sounds  in  acta..^il 
use,  is  it  not  a  great  mystery  that  sound  itself  should  be  able  to 

enshrine  and  express  thought,  express  it,  indeed,  in  all  its  fuE^  lU 
ness?     What  analogy  is  there  between  sound  and  though^     t? 
The  one  is  the  product  of  a  physical  motion,  of  certain  vibratic  -^ng 
in  the  atmosphere ;  the  other  is  the  product  of  a  psychical  a^^ao- 
tivity  which  converts  a  sense-perception  into  a  general  concei~^)t 
They  are  heterogeneous  in  their  nature,  and  yet,  by  some  my^^s- 
terious  law,  they  are  so  closely  conjoined  that  sound  in  t^  ^e 
form  of  language  is  merely  the  reflex  of  reason  in  the  form       of 
thought.     How  is  this  possible  ? 

The  problem  would  not  be  so  difficult  if  words  were  sim] 
imitations  of  external  sounds.  We  have  the  capacity  of  repi 
ducing  to  some  extent  the  many  sounds  that  strike  our 
We  hear  the  barking  dog,  and  we  say  bow  wotv,  the  orowi  ^^ng 
cock,  and  we  say  cuckoo^  the  bleating  sheep,  and  we  say  IcsmiL 
The  sound  we  utter  is  a  more  or  less  perfect  copy  of  the  soo.  i^d 
we  hear.  But  in  the  imitation  of  sound  our  ability  is  extremi^^lj 
limited.  Who  by  means  of  the  voice  could  furnish  an  aocur^B^te 
pattern  of  the  rolling  thunder,  or  the  rumbling  wheel,  or  Ki^be 
dashing  water-fall,  or  the  myriads  of  other  noises  nature  i* 
ever  giving  forth  ?  And  even  if  it  were  within  the  reacL  of 
possibility  to  imitate  to  perfection  all  external  sounds  from  S^® 
carolling  of  the  bird  to  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  yet  ideas 
awakened  in  the  mind  not  by  hearing  alone,  but  by  the 
senses  as  well.  We  have  sensations  of  colors  and  odors,  tas  '^^^ 
and  touch,  as  well  as  tones.  We  see  the  white  hue  of  the  11 
we  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  we  enjoy  the  peculd 
flavor  of  the  orange,  and  we  know  by  tact  that  the  marbl^^  ** 
smooth  and  hard  and  the  snow  cold  and  yielding.  Th^^*^* 
various  classes  of  sensations  are  perfectly  distinct.  Thcjr  ei^^^^ 
as  a  bare  matter  of  fact,  side  by  side,  without  any  intenren 

*  Ellis,  in  his  alphabetical  list,  gives  192  elements.    See  Enojolopssdia 
annioa,  vol.  xzii.,  art.  Speech-toundt, 
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terms.*  Unqnestionablj  they  are  correlated,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  that  colors  are  convertible  into  odors,  or  oders  into 
Savors,  or  each  and  all  of  these  into  tones.  And  yet  by  means 
>f  our  infinitely  varied  sounds  in  the  shape  of  words  we  express 
lot  only  the  thoughts  we  gain  through  hearing,  but  also  those 
;hat  come  to  us  through  sight,  smelly  taste  and  touch ;  yea,  the 
Bost  general  ideas  attainable  through  processes  of  abstraction. 

This  is  a  profound  mystery.  How  can  sound  perform  this 
narvelous  feat?  "If,"  says  Herder,t  "we  were  asked  the 
*iddle  how  images  of  the  eye  and  all  the  sensations  of  our 
lenses  could  be  represented  by  sounds,  nay,  could  be  so  em- 
i>odied  in  sounds  as  to  express  thought  and  excite  thought,  we 
should  probably  give  it  up  as  the  question  of  a  madman  who, 
nixing  up  the  most  heterogeneous  subjects,  attempted  to  change 
color  into  sound  and  sound  into  thought."  For  we  may  well 
uk,  what  analogy  is  there  between  sounds  on  the  one  hand, 
ind  shapes,  hues,  smells  and  savors  on  the  other,  that  the 
Former  should  be  able  to  serve  as  the  perfect  reflex  of  the 
latter  ?  This  is  the  mystery  of  language, — this  inward  marriage 
of  sound  and  sense ;  and  what  adds  immeasurably  to  the  mys- 
tery is  the  undeniable  fact  that  language  begins  with  the  dawn 
»f  reason. 

Though  the  creation  of  language  is  the  grandest  of  all  the 
chievements  of  man's  mind,  it  must  be  placed  at  the  very 
ireshold  of  his  existence.  Language  precedes  history  as  its 
idispensable  condition.  Tradition  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of 
8  origin.  The  book  of  Genesis  traces  back  its  first  bcgin- 
ings  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to  the  time  when  "  out  of  the 
round  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every 
>wl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
ould  call  them ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living 
reaturei  that  was  the  name  thereof"  (Gen.  3:  19).  It  was 
npossible  that  man,  when  he  had  once  come  into  possession 
md  exercise  of  his  reason,  should  remain  in  a  mute  state,  or 

*  liOtM^  Outlines  cf  Ptychology^  p.  10. 

t  Idun  mtr  FhUotophie  der  Mentchheit,  Neuntes  Buch,  Zweite  Section. 
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with  only  such  cries  as  the  animal  utters.     For  reason,  as 
tinguished  from  the  brute  mind,  is  the  power  of  concepti^=it\ 
thought,  of  forming  general  ideas.     This  power  is  denied  to 

the  animal,  which  finds  here  a  chasm  it  neyer  has  crossed  a=r-^d 
never  will  cross.  The  animal  has  sensations  and  pereeptioc^Hns, 
memory  and  imagination,  a  certain  ability  to  compare  thin^^gs 
and  draw  inferences;  but  the  power  of  forming  concepts  is 
none  of  its  endowments.  The  animal  perceives  single  exi" —  st» 
ences,  but  not  the  general  existence  in  which  they  stand.  It 

sees  this  tree  or  that  tree ;  but  the  general  idea  of  tree,  wh^Sch 
underlies  all  particular  trees,  it  cannot  apprehend.  It  knoi^  ws 
things  only  in  their  isolation;  the  species,  the  genera,  ^^he 
orders — in  a  word,  the  living  bonds  which  unite  many  sin^^gle 
things — are  beyond  its  grasp. 

But  now,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  one  who  has  i^Hiiot 
reflected  profoundly  on  the  subject,  it  is  certain  that  thou^^ht 
is  not  something  independent  of  language.     Concepts  or  g^ien- 
eral  ideas  have  no  existence  except  as  they  are  expressed        in 
names.     And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  reae-json 
and   language,  though  distinguishable  in  thought,  cannot        be 
sundered  in  reality ;  that  as  language  cannot  come  into  be^og 
without  reason,  so  reason  cannot  perform  its  functions  with  ^30t 
language;  that,  consequently,  reason  and  language  are  oxnij 
two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  language  being    '^o 
necessary  embodiment  of  reason,  and  reason   the  animatifi^S 
soul  of  language ;  then  it  follows  that  the  birth  of  language    ^* 
contemporaneous  with  the  birth  of  reason,  and  that  it  is  o^^^^ 
through  language  that  man  becomes  man. 

Of  course,  language  in  its  first  rude  beginnings  was  m3.^^J 
different  from  language  in  its  developed  form  as  known  to  '«*•• 
It  consisted  of  only  a  few  roots,  as  signs  of  general  ideas.  ^ 

lacked  all  formative  elements,  such  as  prefixes,  suffixes  gm^^^^^ 
infixes,  which  it  needed  not  because  it  was  as  yet  destitute 
grammatical   distinctions.     A  few  root-words  sufficed  to 
press   the  few  simple  concepts  possessed  by  primitive  m. 
But  each  newly-acquired  concept  embodied  itself  in  a 
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culate  sound,  reason  and  language  developing  pari  paeeUy 
in     mutual  interaction,  in   such  a  way  that  each  new 
aght  created  a  new  word,  and  each  new  word  was  the  start- 
-point  for  a  new  advance  of  thought. 

(ut  what  determined  the  particular  sound  employed  to  rep- 
mt  a  particular  concept?  How  came  it  to  pass  that  the 
b  da  was  used  to  denote  the  general  idea  of  '^  giving/'  and 
root  8ta  that  of  '^standing?''  Why  should  not  da  mean 
anding/'  and  sta  "  giving  V*  Was  it  a  matter  of  arbitrary 
nee  ?  Or  was  there  an  internal  necessity  in  the  relation  of 
9e  and  sound|  of  thought  and  word  7  This  is  the  mystery 
human  language, — a  mystery  that  confronts  us  with  the 
I  uttered  word  expressive  of  a  conceptual  thought.  For  the 
I  general  idea  attained  by  the  mind  of  man  gave  vent  to 
If  in  an  articulated  utterance ;  and  we  wish,  if  it  be  possi- 
to  know  by  what  law  the  idea  embodied  itself  in  a  definite 
nd.  This  mystery  has  always  possessed  a  strong  fascina- 
i  for  speculative  minds.  Many  vain  attempts  have  been 
ie  in  the  past  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem.  But  the 
blem  is  still  unsolved^  or  at  least  not  fully  and  satisfactorily 
red.  Indeed,  it  is  more  earnestly  and  more  profoundly  dis- 
ced to-day  than  ever  before. 

iuch  is  the  difficulty  which  besets  the  question  of  the  origin 
language  considered  as  a  human  creation,  that  it  does  not 
prise  us  to  find  that  the  theologians  of  an  earlier  age  re- 
ded language  as  the  immediate  gift  of  God.  The  Father  in 
kven,  they  said,  taught  the  first  men  to  speak,  just  as  an 
thly  father  teaches  his  child.  This  seemed  to  them  an  easy, 
elligible  and  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  which  other- 
e  was  apparently  unanswerable.  But  they  failed  to  see  that 
heory  so  anthropomorphic  in  its  character  approached  peril- 
ily  near  to  mythology.  Only  think  of  God  compiling  a  dic- 
nary  and  grammar,  and  then  explaining  the  use  of  them  to 
hitherto  mute  children !  It  is  not  in  this  way  the  subject 
presented  in  the  Biblical  narrative.  There  God,  having 
Sowed  Adam  with  the  capacity  of  speech,  called  that  capa- 
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izito  »x«rcse  bj  r-arfr.g  the  animals  pan  before  bim  m 
pr:<cK->c :  asd  whtssotrtr  Adam  caUed  each  animal,  ibt 
vas  ;:£  Ciaice.  TLe  facaltj  cf  langnage  as  wdl  as  of  retson  is 
:be  gif:  of  G>i  ;  b«s  ike  righ:  use  of  that  faculty  is  left  to  the 
spocunecn-  of  man.     It   is   not   God,  bat   man,  tbat  gires 


It  is  more  to  oar  purpose,  hoverer,  to  remark  thai  this  tkeo- 
logical— or  let  as  rather  saj  mythological — ^theory  rests  on  s 
false  pfjchoIogT.     It  presapposes  either  that  God  gare  man 
both  the  thoaghts  expressed  by  the  vords  and  the  words  whid 
express  the  thooght<,  or  that  He  gave  him  merely  the  wordi  is 
empty  soonds,  leaiing  it  to  himself  to  fill  them  with  the  thooghts 
he  wishei  to  conrey.     If,  howerer,  both  thoughts  and  words  ire 
an  immediate  dirine  commanicationy  man  is  at  best  bat  an  n- 
tomaton,  neither  thinking  his  own  thoughts  nor  speaking  bis 
own  words, — a  passive  machine,  through  which  another  not  onlj 
speaks,  bat  thinks.     His  personality  is  destroyed  ;  Ood  takes 
its  place ;  and  this,  we  need  hardly  say,  has  a  pantheistic  ring. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  it  be  affirmed  that  Gt)d  gave  man  onlj 
words,  assigning  it  to  him  as  his  task  to  connect  with  them  Us 
self-generated  thoughts,  that  would  imply  that  thoughts  and 
words  are  separable,  and  may  exist  apart ;  that  concepts,  or 
general  ideas,  may  dwell   in  the  mind  under  the  full  light  of 
consciousness,  as  a  series  of   unembodied  presences  awaiting 
outward  manifestation  in  names ;  and  that  names,  independently 
of  the  concepts  they  express,  may  be  framed  as  dead,  emptj 
receptacles,  into  which  the  contents  of  thought  may  be  pouro^ 
as  molten  gold  is  poured  into  a  mould  of  clay.    But  if  any  trut;^ 
is  firmly  established  by  modern  psychology,  working  in  harmoc^  J 
with  comparative  philology,  it  is  that  no  concept  can  be  form 
without  a  name,  and  no  name  be  formed  without  a  concept,- 
that,  in  fact,  language  and  reason  are  at  bottom  only  the  ezte 
nal  and  internal  sides  of  one  and  the  same  indivisible  thin 
This  the  early  Greeks  already  clearly  saw  and  forever  fixed 
their  ^^6^0^^  which  is  both  the  word  and  the  reason  that  inca 
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•  

lies  itself  in  the  word.  And  our  own  Dr.  Ranch,'*'  thongh  far 
ttraj  on  many  points  of  psychology,  has  on  this  point  most 
arrelonsly  anticipated  the  results  of  the  latest  and  best  re- 
arches  made  in  this  field  by  Geiger,  Noir6,  and  Max  Miiller. 
And  so  the  question  returns  to  us  unanswered,  ^^  How  is  the 
lion  between  sound  and  sense,  between  the  uttered  word  and 
le  animating  thought  effected  ? ''  Seeing  the  untenableness  of 
te  view  which  refers  the  origin  of  human  speech  directly  to 
od,  others,  going  to  the  opposite  'extreme,  have  regarded  Ian- 
lage  as  something  purely  conventional,  the  result  of  a  compact 
»tween  men.  As  man  is  a  social  being  and  society  impossible 
Lihout  some  medium  of  communication  between  its  members, 
was  thought  that  the  earliest  men  agreed  upon  particular 
blinds  as  the  arbitrary  symbols  of  particular  things.  Language 
,  in  this  view,  an  invention,  like  the  algebraic  signs  plu9  and 
milt  to  denote  the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
[id  X  and  y  to  represent  unknown  quantities.  There  is  no  in- 
3mal  necessary  bond  between  a  thing  and  its  name.  Pomum 
\  the  deliberately  chosen  symbol  for  apple,  and  equtts  for  horse; 
^t  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  reason  or  language  why 
xmum  should  not  designate  horse,  and  equus  apple.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  convention. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  philosophers  wrestled 
trnestly  with  the  problem  of  language,  this  theory  was  re- 
fesented  already  by  Democritus  and  Aristotle,  and  in  modern 
Qies  by  Harris  in  his  once  celebrated  ''  Hermes,  or  a  Philoso- 
Ueal  Inquiry  Concerning  Universal  Grammar,"  published  in 
^51.  And  indeed  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  different  Ian- 
(ages  of  earth,  the  same  sound  often  represents  different,  or 
en  opposite  ideas ;  that,  for  instance,  in  Syrianian  no  means 
ir  English  yes,t  and  that  in  German  nein  means  our  Eng- 
^h  no,  while  precisely  the  same  sound  nine  in  English  denotes 
e  numeral ;  there  might  seem  to  be  much  that  lends  plausi- 
lity  to  the  view  that  names  are  arbitrary  signs,  having  no 
'Cessary  relation  grounded  in  nature  to  the  ideas .  signified. 

*  Ptyehology,  p.  254.  t  MuUer's  Scienct  of  Thought,  p.  188. 
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This  argument,  howerer,  which  wu  emplojed  alretdj  bf 
Democritus,  has  lost  all  its  force,  since  comparatiTe  phQolo0 
has  shown  us  how  languages  as  diyerse  as  Sanskrit  and  Eo^ 
hare  sprung  from  one  common  parent,  and  has  repealed  the  mw- 
Telous  transformations  words  undergo  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Wlio, 
for  instance,  would  have  dreamed  a  century  ago  that  the  Frflsck 
m^e  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Latin  $emetipd89imwat  Yet 
the  science  of  to-day  traces  the  ancestry  of  mhne  through  the  Po^ 
tuguese  mesmo,  the  Old  French  mei$me,  the  Provencal  mdtmi^ 
and  the  Old  ProTen9al  rnneUwnUj  to  the  Latin  semeCipMMmiia* 
Or  what  could  be  more  unlike  than  the  Latin  pQM  M 
the  English  wig  ?  Yet  the  one  is  the  great-grandchfld  of  dM 
other,  since  the  Latin  pthu  has  passed  through  the  stages  of  dM 
Spanish  pelueOy  the  Italian  j^erru^  the 'French  jHmc^io' 
the  English  periwig^  into  the  modem  mg.i[  Thus,  words  of 
the  same  family,  say,  the  Aryan,  having  the  same  signifiostiooii 
but  wholly  unlike  in  form,  with  perhaps  not  a  single  feature  in 
common,  haye  deyeloped  from  the  same  root  in  accordsoos 
with  fixed  laws  which  comparative  philology  has  to  a  large  ex.' 
tent  ascertained. 

But  apart  from  this,  the  theory  that  language  results  from 
compact  or  mutual  agreement  of  men  implies  the  prior  e 
enee  of  language  in  some  form  or  another.  There  most 
least  be  some  means  of  communicating  their  thoughts  befoi 
men  can  arriye  at  a  common  understanding.  Will  it  be 
that,  before  the  inyention  of  language  men  possessed  in  certti^ 
inarticulate  cries  accompanied  by  gestures  and  facial  ezpre^* 
sions,  the  power  of  sufficiently  reyealing  what  was  in  their  min^ 
to  render  the  inyention  of  articulate  speech  possible  ?  Bat^  ^ 
that  case,  is  it  not  surprising  that  they  did  not  content  then^ 
selves  with  such  a  mode  of  communication  ?  Would  it  not,  ^ 
fact,  haye  been  better  adapted  to  their  purpose  than  spok^^ 
language,  inasmuch  as,  without  being  laboriously  acquired,  it 
intelligible  to  all,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  learn  hundreds 


*  Sajce*8  PrindpUi  of  Qmparatipe  Philology,  p.  21. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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3,  as  purely  arbitrary  symbols  of  things,  inyolves  much 
ilty  ?  And  how,  under  these  circumstances,  did  the  idea 
ticnlate  language  and  the  desire  of  inventing  it  enter  their 
B  at  all  ?  It  is  true  that  deaf  mutes  acquire  a  wonder- 
bcility  for  reading  the  thoughts  of  familiar  friends,  in  the 
ments  of  the  lips  and  other  expressions  of  the  face. 

however,  presupposes  the  existence  of  spoken  language, 
mt  which  it  would  not  be  possible ;  for  those  movements 
lo  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  very  movements  made  in 
itterance  of  words  and  serve  as  signs  which  we  may  learn 
ractice  to  interpret.  Watch  an  uncultivated  person  read- 
Lud  mark  how  he  either  reads  aloud,  or  without  giving 

an  audible  sound,  places  his  lips  and  other  vocal  organs 
sely  in  the  position  necessary  for  the  articulation  of  the 
I  words.     Such  silent  positions  and  movements  of  the  or- 

of  speech  are  to  the  mute  what  the  printed  page  is  to  us, 
re  or  less  adequate  form  of  articulate  language  for  the  eye, 
t  the  ear. 

lere  could  be  no  language  of  signs  if  there  were  not  be- 
land  a  language  of  words.  An  artificial  invention  of  Ian- 
;e,  such  as  the  theory  of  Democritus  and  Harris  teaches,  is 
conceivable  except  on  the  basis  of  an  already  existing  Ian- 
re.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  a  lan- 
;e  that  might  be  universally  employed  by  men  to  the  ex- 
on  of  the  now  existing  multitudinous  languages  that  form 
reat  a  barrier  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  Scholars  like 
niz  and  Bishop  Wilkins  have  not  disdained  to  address 
iselves  to  this  problem.  And  we  hear  much  to-day  of 
ipuky  the  latest  effort  to  solve  this  problem  of  one  language 
ill  mankind.  Such  an  effort  is,  in  itself  considered,  no 
b  absurd,  perhapS|  than  to  frame  a  universal  language  of 
bralc  signs,  though  it  may  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  lan- 
;e  so  framed  could  be  brought  into  universal  use.   However 

may  be,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  a  solution  of  the 
)lem  is  possible  only  if  language  is  already  at  hand  as  a 
liam  of  communication  between  mind  and  mind.    The  very 
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name  VolapBk  showt  this.  It  oonnstsof  tbreo  domeats,  of 
which  the  first,  m^  is  •  modifieation  of  the  English  wofd 
world ;  the  second,  a,  is  an  nrbitrftr j  sign  of  the  genitiTe ;  snd 
the  third,  pik^  is  •  modification  of  the  English,  word  speech* 
Vol&pSk  is  thus  simplj  •  trsasformstion  of  worUtt  ipsMA,  hj 
the  intentional  dropping  of  some  letters  and  the  akoratioii  of 
others. 

Bat  at  a  period  in  which  man  was  as  jet  withont  laDgn^^ 
all  the  conditioDS  are  changed*  It  is  impossible  to  eonoeive  of 
an  artificial  invention  of  language  in  such  a  state  of  mntism 
bj  mutual  agreement,  as  ^if  certain  wise  kings,  prieataaad 
philosophers  had  put  their  heads  together  and  decreed  that  oeiw 
tain  conceptions  should  be  labelled  and  ticketed  with  certain 
sounds.''  For  the  more  doselj  we  studj  language  the  clearer 
it  becomes  that  we  cannot  sunder  its  contents  from  its  form-* 
that  we  cannot  think  of  the  human  mind  as  endowed  with  a 
wealth  of  concepts  existing  bj  themselves,  and  onlj  waiting  to 
be  attached  to  a  set  of  arbitrarily  constructed  signs  in  the  fofb 
of  articulate  words.  Language  in  its  entire  structure,  from  its 
highest  formations  to  its  deepest  roots,  bears  the  stamp  of  rea- 
son, and  nothing,  therefore,  can  be  ipore  irrational  than  to 
suppose  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  arbitrary  will.  There  must 
be  something  more  than  a  merely  conventional  connection  be- 
tween the  word  and  the  thought,  between  the  sound  and  the 
sense;  there  must  be  the  closest  possible  internal  relation, 
and  the  only  question  is,  whether  we  can  determine  its  nature. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  if  we  would  solve  this  problem,  to 
get  behind  words  as  we  know  them  in  our  developed  languages 
to  the  primitive  constituents  of  which  they  are  composed.  For 
language  is  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  in  the  course  of 
which  an  original  speech-form  has  been  overlaid  with  every 
manner  of  prefix,  suffix  and  infix  to  indicate  kind  and  relation. 
To  reach  this  original  speech-form,  we  must  strip  off*  these 
added  signs,  decomposing  the  word  till  we  come  to  a  form  which 
resists  all  further  decomposition.  That  which  remains  after 
the  fullest  and  complete  analysis  is  what  we  call  a  root,  and 
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re  the  ultimate  elements  in  the  science  of  language,  as 

cells  are  in  the  science  of  biology, 
analyze  a  word  like  un-coit-li^nessj  and  first,  we  out  off 
ial  syllable  un,  a  very  ancient  formative  element  which 
es  the  idea  expressed  in  eottlinesa.     Next,  we  separate 
i  syllable  nesij  a  less  ancient  formative  element,  being 

Germanic  origin,  which  denotes  that  the  idea  expressed 
liness  is  that  of  a  quality  or  state.  Then  we  cut  off  the 
syllable  It,  a  formative  element  of  such  recent  growth  that 
le  history  is  distinctly  traceable,  being,  in  fact,  our  ad- 
like,  worn  down  both  in  form  and  meaning,  and  used  to 

derivative  adjective,  or,  later  but  oftener,  a  derivative 
There  remains  then  the  quasl-root  cost,  which  is  itself 
Dund  traceable  to  the  Latin  con-ata,  of  which  con  is 
kl  with  the  preposition  euniy  and  sta  is  an  ultimate  root 
;  to  no  solvent  and  found  in  slightly  varied  forms  in 
an  languages  with  the  general  sense  of  etanding.^ 
Q  in  this  way  we  have  analyzed  the  words  of  any  Ian- 
we  always  arrive  at  roots  as  the  primary  elements  of 

beyond  which  the  science  of  language  cannot  go.  And 
nber  of  these  roots  is  amazingly  small.  Hebrew,  ao« 
;  to  Benan,  comprises  about  five  hundred,  from  which 
*ived  all  the  words  necessary  for  the  Old  Testament 
s  and  psalmists  to  express  the  sublimest  conceptions  of 
d  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  Sanscrit, 
the  richest  languages  of  the  past,  is  reducible  to  about 
andred  and  fifty  real  roots ;  while  for  English^  Skeat  is 
1  with  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  Aryan  roots,  exclu- 
about  a  score  of  demonstrative  elements,  to  explain  the 
native  wealth  of  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
*  Inoomprehensible  as  it  seems,  yet  all  the  fullness  of 
nbodied  in  the  literatures  of  all  the  Aryan  peoples — ^in 
llosophy  and  poetry,  religions  and  mythologies,  sciences 
ts,  industry  and  commerce,  laws  and  politics  of  India 

*  Enojolopaddia  Britannioa,  VoL  xviii,  p.  788. 
fMiiUer*!  Sdenee  of  ThottfffU,  p.  206. 
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and  Penia,  of  Greece  and  Borne,  of  the  SlaTonic,  Oerminie,  , 
Romanic  and  Celtic  nations,  has  achiered  expression  for  itself 
simply  by  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  not  more  dm 
perhaps  one  thousand  significative  syllables.  And  whst  if  trM 
of  the  Aryan  languages,  is  equally  true  of  the  Semitic  tnd  lU 
others  that  hare  been  studied  and  analysed,  not  excepting  em 
the  Chinese,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  outward  differeaM 
between  the  word  and  the  root. 

It  is  these  roots,  then,  not  the  words  deriyed  from  them,  ^ 
we  must  bring  under  our  examination  if  we  wish  to  determino 
the  nature  of  the  relation  between  language  and  reason.   Set- 
ting aside  demonstratiye  or  pronominal  roots,  which  are  few  '^ 
number  and  simply  point  to  objects  in  space  and  time,  we  ob" 
serve  that  all  other  roots  are  signs,  not  of  individual  thiD^ 
but  of  general  concepts.    It  is  only  by  means  of  concepts  tb^ 
we  are  able  to  name  objects.    Try  to  name  the  whole  osk,  S^ 
size  and  form,  the  color  and  shape  of  its  leaves,  its  wide-sprep^ 
ing  branches  and  its  fruit.    It  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
body  ail  this,  or  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  this,  in  a  sin, 
name.     But  bring  the  oak  under  a  concept,  the  concept    ^ 
eating^  for  instance,  and  then  we  get  the  Greek  fi^pK^  tiC^ 
Latin  fagus^  and,  in  accordance  with  certain  phonetic  laws,  tl^ 
English  heeeh^  all  from  the  root  phag^  to/eed,  to  ea(,  beean^ 
this  tree  was  regarded  as,  in  a  special  sense,  the  food-tree^ 
giving  food  to  the  cattle,  whether  acorns  or  beech-nuts.*    An> 
so  take  any  word  you  please  and  trace  it  back  historically  t^ 
its  starting-point,  and  you  invariably  arrive  at  a  general  ide^ 
or  concept.     As  all  names  are  derived  from  rootS|  and  all  roo^ 
express  concepts,  our  question  returns  to  us  in  the  simple 
form  :  How  were  concepts  expressed  by  roots  ? 

Perhaps  the  answer  that  most  readily  suggests  itself  to  tk^ 
mind  is  that  roots  had  their  origin  in  the  imitation  of  natarsr- 
sounds.  Man  hears  the  multitudinous  voices  of  nature— dK 
cries  of  animals,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  rolling  thunder,  tF^ 
sighing  wind.    He  seeks  to  imitate  them,  and  bis  imitati 

*  MOUer'i  Scuhc*  </  Tktmghi,  p.  482. 
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serve  the  parpose  of  calling  up  to  other  minds  the  objects  from 
which  the  sounds  proceed.  So  the  boy  cries  miaUf.miau^  and 
when  we  hear  the  sound  we  at  once  think  of  the  cat.  All  lan- 
guage has  been  supposed  to  arise  in  this  way  by  onomatopoeia 
or  imitation  of  sound. 

Of  all  theories  of  the  origin  of  language,  this  is  the  most 
ancient.  It  was  advocated  by  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
especially  by  Plato  in  his  Cratylus.  It  was  exceedingly  popu- 
lar among  the  scholars  of  the  last  century,  and  found  in  Herder 
its  strongest  defender.  ^^  Man/'  he  says,  ''sees  a  lamb.  The 
conscious  and  reflecting  soul  of  man  looks  for  a  distinguishing 
mark; — the  lamb  bleats — ^the  mark  is  found.  'Ah,  thou  art 
the  bleating  animal,'  the  soul  says  within  herself,  and  the  sound 
of 'bleating,  perceived  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  lamb, 
becomes  the  name  of  the  lamb.  It  was  the  comprehended 
mark,  the  word.  And  what  is  the  whole  of  our  language  but  a 
collection  of  such  words  7  " 

Herder,  however,  felt  himself  constrained  at  a  later  time  to 
retract  the  view  he  had  so  ably  and  vigorously  maintained.  It 
is  well  he  did;  for  to-day  this  mimetic  theory,  though  still 
widely  held  in  one  form  or  another,  is  indefensible  in  the 
presence  of  the  known  facts  of  language.  Before  the  birth  of 
comparative  philology  it  bore  on  its  face  a  certain  plausibil- 
ity, but  now  that  the  science  of  language  has  led  us  back  to 
roots  as  our  starting-point,  the  theory  finds  little  or  no  sup- 
port. Boots  are,  in  fact,  the  very  opposite  of  imitations  of 
natural  sounds.  Boots  are  definite  in  sound  but  general  in 
meaning,  while  imitations  are  general,  vague  and  varying  in 
sound,  but  definite  or  singular  in  meaning. "*" 

If  in  naming  objects  we  had  to  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
reproduce  the  sounds  they  give  forth,  we  should  be  in  a  sad 
plight  indeed.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  represent  by  articu- 
late utterances  the  sounds  we  hear  around  us,  so  that  from  the 
imitations  the  originals  may  be  recognized  and  understood. 
From  whatever  cause,  broad  difiierences  exist  in  the  various 

*  Miiller's  Sciene$  of  Thought,  p.  186. 
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Ungnages  in  their  imitations  of  Datnral  sooDda.  Who,  f<^  in* 
stance,  would  suspect  that  in  the  Chinese  kiao  hiao  we  hare  the 
erj  of  the  cock,  our  cuckoo?  Who  hears  in  the  Chinaman's 
han  ion  the  sound  of  drums,  or  in  his  JmUn  the  loiling  of  a 
carriage,  or  in  his  tnang  tdang  the  chink  of  chains?* 

And  even  if  we  were  able  to  name  many  objeeta  bj  s  perfect 
imitation  of  the  sounds  they  produce,  how  should  we  name  those 
objects  that  give  forth  no  sounds?  It  is  rery  well  in  poetry  to 
talk  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  but  what  mortal  ear  has  e?er 
heard  its  melodious  strains?  How,  then,  shall  we  name  the 
sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  ?  They  shine,  but  they  are  silent 
Shall  we  borrow  a  sound  from  the  objects  around  us,  and  use  it 
as  the  sign  of  a  roiceless  luminary  ?  In  truth,  if  we  examine  the 
roots  as  far  as  known  in  the  various  languages,  we  find  that 
generally,  if  not  indeed  exclusiyely,  they  express,  not  sounds 
heard  by  the  ear,  but  acts  perceired  by  the  eye»  Max  Moller 
has  lately  subjected  tbe  roots  of  the  Sanscrit  to  a  careful  examina* 
tion,  and  the  result  reached  by  him  is, — ^that  the  somewhat  more 
than  eight  hundred  roots  embody  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
concepts,  constituting  the  stock-in-trade  with  which  erery 
thought  that  has  ever  passed  through  the  mind  of  India,  so 
far  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  its  literature,  has  been  expressed, 
and  that  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  concepts  all  rdate 
to  the  primitive  social  acts  of  primitive  social  men,  or  the  states 
more  or  less  related  to  such  acts.f  An  examination  of  the  Se- 
mitic and  other  linguistic  families  would  doubtless  yield  similar 
results.  And  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact,  how  can  any  theory 
of  onomatopoeia  maintain  itself  for  a  single  moment? 

There  are,  of  course,  in  every  language  names  that  are  imi- 
tative of  sounds,  like  our  cuckoo^  bow  wow  and  miau;  but  these 
are  properly  speaking  nick-names,  which  originated  long  after 
the  concept  of  the  object  had  been  framed.  Such  sound-imita- 
ting words  can  only  indicate  single  objects,  they  never  express 
a  conceptual  thought,  and,  unlike  true  roots,  they  leave  no  off- 

♦  MiiUer's  Science  of  Thoughi,  p.  188. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  827-415. 
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spring  behind  them.  The  child  before  it  has  come  to  the  pos- 
session of  its  reason  calls  the  cow  a  tnoo^  and  the  chick  a  pee* 
pee.  These  words  are  not  roots,  and  k  is  impossible  to  see 
how,  imitating  as  they  do  single  soands,  they  could  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  roots,  that  is,  signs  of  general  concepts.  We 
call  one  animal  a  gooeef  but  who  hears  in  the  name  of  that  ob- 
ject, whether  in  English  or  any  other  language,  the  sound  of 
cackling?  We  call  another  a  duek^  but  who  hears  the  sound 
of  quacking ;  and  still  another  a  dave^  but  who  hears  the  sound 
of  cooing  ?  Analyze  these  names,  and  you  come  back  to  roots 
that  express  anything  rather  than  natural  sounds.  Oooee  we 
trace  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  gda  (where  the  long  o  is  due  to 
the  loss  of  an  n),  the  Dutch  gane^  the  Latin  aneeTf  the  Sanscrit 
hamea^  to  a  root  gha  or  ghan^  signifying  to  gape.  Duck  means 
simply  the  diver ^  {rom  the  Middle  English  dukettj  the  same 
root  as  the  Dutch  duiken,  to  itoop,  to  dive,  and  the  German 
tauchen,  to  plunge^  to  dive.  Dave  also  is  etymologically  a  diver, 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dt^foj  which  is  cognate  with  the  Gothic 
duboj  and  the  German  tauie.  Now,  if  ever  objects  received 
names  from  the  sounds  they  make,  it  would  certainly  be  the 
animals;  but  we  never  find  this  the  case. 

Perhaps  no  triA)  root  ever  was  form^  by  a  conscious,  inten- 
tional imitation  of  sound.  At  all  events,  we  are  constantly 
prone  to  deceive  ourselves  in  this  matter  of  onomatopoeia.  We 
fancy  imitations  where  they  do  not  exist.  I  pronounce  the 
word  roUf  and  who  does  not  hear,  or  imagine  he  hears,  the 
sound  of  rolling  ?  But  trace  the  word  back  to  its  root,  and 
all  appearance  of  imitation  vanishes.  This  appearance  is  due 
to  the  letter  I,  which  belongs,  however,  not  to  the  simple  root, 
but  to  a  derivative  syllable.  The  word  roU  comes  from  the 
French  nmlert  and  that  comes  from  the  Latin  robUarej  a  de- 
nominative from  rotula^  which  is  the  diminutive  of  rota^  a 
wheel.  But  in  roia^  whose  ultimate  root  is  ar^  to  move,  to  go, 
we  can  find  no  more  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  rolling  than 
in  the  word  roee.i^)     No  true,  unquestioned  onomatopoeic 

(*)  GMgttr's  Vrtprun^  des  Spraehe,  p.  17. 
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root  hftf  erer  yet  been  brought  to  light  We  musty  therefore, 
seek  the  anewer  to  our  question  in  some  other  prindple  than 
that  of  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds. 

Oan  we,  then,  with  Epicurus  in  ancient  times,  and  Oondillao 
in  modem,<find  the  real  beginnings  of  language  in  interjectioiis» 
in  man's  involuntary  exclamations  of  pleasure  and  pain  ?  When 
we  are  strongly  and  suddenly  affected  by  joy  or  sorrow,  hope 
or  fear,  surprise  or  terror,  we  give  expression  to  these  emotions 
by  instinetiTe  cries.  Are  these  cries  the  materials  which  hare 
been  elaborated  into  roots?  Impossible;  for  cries  and  roots 
are  so  wholly  unlike  that  we  cannot  see  how  the  one  can  pass 
orer  into  the  other.  Ories  are  the  spontaneous  utterances  of 
indiridual  feelings,  roots  are  the  embodiment  of  conceptual 
thoughts.  The  former  perpetually  rary  in  form,  the  latter  are 
always  well  defined.  The  cry  is  singular  in  meaning,  the  root 
general. 

There  is  often,  indeed,  a  whole  world  of  meaning  in  a  single 
interjection.  An  exclamation  like  pshaw  I  expresses  impatience 
more  eloquently  than  a  long  speech.  Interjections,  therefore, 
find  a  place  in  every  language.  They  serve  as  an  outlet  for 
strongly  excited  feelings,  and  by  means  of  them  we  can  mani- 
fest our  emotions  in  a  livelier  way  than  by  means  of  words. 
They  form,  especially  when  accompanied  by  expressive  ges* 
tures,  a  kind  of  emotional,  as  distinguished  from  rational,  lan- 
guage. But  they  always  remain  interjections — ^that  is,  utter- 
ances of  individual  feelings ;  they  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
words — that  is,  to  articulate  expressions  of  general  ideas. 

Setting  aside,  then,  both  the  onomatopoeic  and  the  interjeo- 
tional  theories  as  inadequate  to  explain  the  facts  of  language, 
can  we  derive  more  help  from  the  sympathetic  theory,'*'  lately 
proposed  by  Noir6,  towards  a  solution  of  our  question.  How 
concepts  receive  names  7  Noir6  introduces  his  theory  by  point- 

*  For  an  aooount  of  this  theory  the  English  reader  is  referred  to  Miiller*8 
Science  of  Thought^  p.  296  ff ;  Ck>ntemporar7  Reyiew,  February,  1878,  Article 
On  the  Origin  of  Reaton;  Scottish  ReTiew,  April,  1887,  Article  Noire'i  New  The* 
ory  of  Eeason, 
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ing  oat  the  well-known  fact,  that  when  men  engage  in  a  com- 
mon activity — when^  for  instance,  sailors  row,  women  spin^  and 
soldiers  march,  they  are  inclined  to  relieve  their  feelings  hy  the 
utterance  of  more  or  less  rhythmical  sounds,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  prodact  of  their  work  grows  under  their  hands.     Such 
a  sound  tends  to  become  distinctive  of  the  particular  action 
which  called  it  fqrth,  and  serves  to  connect  the  subjective 
activity,  say,  that  of  digging,  with  the  objective  product,  the 
bole    dug.      These    sounds    possess    two    great    advantages. 
^^.F^stly,  they  are  signs  of  repeated  acts,  acts  performed  by 
ourselves,  perceived  therefore,  and  known  by  ourselves,  and 
continuing  in  our  memory  as  signs  of  such  acts.    Now  what  is 
the  sign  of  a  repeated  act  but  the  true  realization  of  what  we 
call  a  root  embodying  a  concept,  comprehending  the  many  acts 
as  one  ?    These  signs  are  not  signs  of  objects  perceived  by  our 
sensiBS,  for  though  each  blow  of  an  axe  may  be  seen  by  the  eye 
snd  heard  by  the  ear,  the  willed  act  of  striking  with  the  pur- 
pose of  felling  a  tree  is  never  perceived  by  eye  or  ear.     They 
are  not  the  signs  of  things,  but  the  signs  of  our  own  conscious- 
Bess  of  repeated  or  continued  acts.     Secondly^  these  sounds 
1>eing  uttered  from  the  beginning,  not  by  one  solitary  individual 
only,  but  by  men  associated  in  a  common  work  and  united  by 
s  common  purpose,   possess    the  great  advantage  of  being 
understood  by  all."     ^^  With  such  a  root  and  concept  as  to 
dig,  for  instance,  it  was  possible  to  name,  that  is,  to  know  a 
cave,  not  as  something  dark  and  hollow  that  came  accidentally 
within  the  ken  of  our  senses,  but  as  something  which  men  had 
made  with  their  own  hands  and  with  a  definite  purpose,  as 
something  which  was  what  it  was  meant  and  made  and  known 
to  be,  as  an  object  of  our  intellect  far  more  than  of  our 
senses.^'  * 

This  theory  unquestionably  contains  much  truth.  It  is  in 
full  harmony  with  certain  well-established  facts :  1st,  That  roots 
express  concepts,  or  general  ideas ;  2d,  That  the  primitive  roots, 
at  least  of  the  Aryan  family,  for  the  most  part  express  acts, 

*  MiOler's  SeUnee  of  Thought,  pp.  296,  297. 
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not  states;  8d«  That  the  acta  ezpreaaed  by  thaae  primi- 
tire  roots  are  just  aaeh  aa  were  performed  by  the  inhabitanLta  of 
earea  or  laoaatrian  huts,  aaeh  aa  diggings  euttmg,  rabMngt 
wearing,  sowing,  rowing.  It  ia  donbtfbl,  howereri  whethw  thia 
theory  ean  explain  all  the  faela  eonneeted  with  the  origin  of 
roota.  We  shall  enter  into  no  eritioiam  of  it  aa  a  whole,  but 
what  we  wish  to  know  is,  how  a  partf enlar  aonnd  beoame  aaao- 
oiated  with  a  particolar  aotion  ?  Ia  it  dne  to  arbitrary  will  7  A 
oamber  of  men  were  engaged,  aay,  in  rowing  a  bolt  over  the 
aorfaoe  of  a  lake,  and  aa  they  rowed  they  gave  forth  a  peonUar 
ery.  What  we  wiah  to  know  ia,  whether  any  other  cry  wonld 
have  answered  aa  well  in  connection  with  the  apeoial  act  of  row- 
ing. If  so,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  they  all  took  up  the  aame 
ery  in  uniaon  ?  Or  shall  we  aay  that  aome  onoi  being  the  leader 
of  the  crew,  or  having,  perhaps,  stronger  Inngs  than  the  othara, 
nttered  a  chance  cry,  which  waa  then,  by  some  tacit  agreement, 
canght  np  by  the  reat  aa  a  cry  snitable  to  the  occnpation  in 
which  they  were  engaged  ?  But  what  wonld  thia  be  bnt  to  gi?e 
to  language  not  only  a  conventional,  bnt  even  an  accidental 
origin  ?  And  who  that  knows  what  language  is,— language, 
that  most  perfect  expression  of  the  human  reason— can  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  chance  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  say  that  the  uttered  cry  sprang  from  some  comr 
mon  impulse,  what  is  this  but  to  affirm  that  it  is  due  to  a  natu- 
ral necessity  ?  That  necessity  might  be  simply  physical,  and 
this  is  all  that  Noir^'s  theory,  if  we  understand  it  aright,  seema 
to  suppose :  the  sound  is  a  kind  of  natural  reaction  against  the 
inward  disturbance  caused  by  muscular  effort — an  involuntar j 
vibration  of  the  voice,  corresponding  to  the  more  or  less  regu- 
lar movements  of  the  bodily  frame — a  modulation  of  the  quick- 
ened breath  in  its  escape  through  the  mouth.  That  might  give 
us  a  sigh  of  relief  or  a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  but  it  would  not 
give  us  such  articulate  sounds  as  roots  invariably  are.  But  if 
we  hold  that  the  necessity  is  psychological,  we  are  led  to  what, 
we  doubt  not,  is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is  this :  there  is  a  natural  symbolism  in  the  form  of  articu- 
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lated  sounds,  by  which  the  creators  of  language  instinctively 
expressed  conceptual  thought.     All  deeper  philosophical  re- 
flection has  ever  traced  an  inner  correspondence  between  nature 
mnd  mind.    Even  uncultivated  men,  if*  they  do  not  clearly  per- 
ceive, at  least  dimly  feel,  that  truth  and  light,  for  instance,  are 
8o  related  that  what  truth  is  in  the  inner  world,  light  is  in  the 
outer.    Physical  light  is  in  this  way  a  symbol  of  spiritual  truth* 
These  correspondences  are  not  mere  fancies  which  we  impose 
upon  the  world ;  they  have  a  real  objective  existence  in  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  universe,  comprehending  nature  and  mind, 
is  one  all-interrelated  system,  in  which  the  lower  always  fore- 
shadows the  higher,  while  the  higher  exalts,  transforms  and 
glorifies  the  lower.     Such,  correspondence,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  true  symbolism,  exists  between  the  body  and  the  soul. 
The  soul  has  formed  the  body  as  the  organ  of  its  self-manifes- 
tation.   It  reveals  itself  in  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  in  the 
expressions  of  the  face,  and  especially  in  the  tones  of  the  voice. 
l¥ithout  being  taught  we  read  hope  in  one  countenance  and 
despair  in  another ;  we  interpret  aright  the  gesture  expressive 
of  contempt :  we  feel  the  thrill  of  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  ut- 
tered cry.    How?    By  reason  of  a  pire-established  harmony 
l>etween  body  and  soul,  in  consequence  of  which  the  internal 
emotion,  whatever  it  is,  comes  to  a   corresponding   external 
manifestation.    And    as   there    is    a    symbolism   of   feeling 
grounded  in  natural  necessity,  so,  we  believe,  there  is  a  like 
symbolism  "of  thought. 

By  this  symbolism  of  thought,  however,  we  do  not  mean  a  set 
of  conventional  signs  of  outward  objects,  nor  even  a  conscious 
imitation  of  the  sounds  such  objects  give  forth.  Roots,  with 
which  alone  we  are  now  concerned,  do  not  signify  things ;  they 
express  acts  or,  it  may  be,  states ;  and  by  the  symbolism  of 
thought  we  mean,  that  the  consciousness  of  a  repeated  act  or 
state,  that  is,  a  concept,  embodies  itself  in  an  articulate  sound 
which  makes  the  same  impression  on  the  ear  that  the  act  or 
state  makes  on  the  mind.  Such  primary  articulate  sounds, 
which  we  call  roots  and  which  are  the  beginnings  of  all  human 
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■pwffli,  are  the  immedimte  refleetioiis  of  general  ideas,  tnd  nrj 
in  form  aeeording  lo  tiie  impreesion  made  on  tlie  mind.  Tkej 
are  no  more  arbitrary  than  the  ontward  manifeetitioB  of 
anger;  rather,  they  are  inetinetiTe,  almoat  inTolnattry.  i 
giren  nltimate  root  is  the  necessary  form  in  wfaiflh  a  gif en  co&- 
eept  embodies  itsdt 

Sneh  a  theory,  which  some  might  oontemptoonsly  rejeet  u 
mystical,  is  indeed  incapable  either  of  absolute  proof  or  of  abo- 
late  disprooC    The  creation  of  laoj^oage  long  precedes  histoij. 
We  cannot  transfn*  onrsdTes  to  that  distant  past,  and  witnen  the 
first  feeble  attempts  at  homan  speech.  But,  following  the  gsid- 
ance  of  analogy,  we  find  much  that  lendsi  a  high  degree  ei 
probability  to  the  view  we  hare  proposed.     Our  emotions,  ^ 
sions  and  sentiments  manifest  themselres  externally,  partly  ^ 
natnral  cries,  partly  in  gestnres,  poses  and  modes  of  fadal  ^' 
pression.    Each  indiridaal  feeling  has  its  own  form  of  8^0^' 
rerelation.     The  shout  of  joy  difiers  from  the  shnek  of  ps^'^^ 
the  ringing  laugh  from  the  low  moan,  the  glad  countens^^^ 
firom  the  look  of  sorrow.     The  expression  in  every  case  is 
stinctiTo  and  spontaneous.     It  is  adopted  without  deliberal 
or  instruction.     All  the  world  over,  widely  opened  eyes 
mouth   indicate  astonishment     Why?    We  can  only  ansi 
that  such  is  nature's  symbol  for  the  expression  of  this  feelii 
It  is  as  if  the  man  would  throw  wide  open  every  avenue  to 
in  that  which  causes  his  astonishment.    Now,  if  nature  has  su^  ^ 
a  symbolism  of  feeling,  why  should  she  not  also  have  a  hl^  ^ 
symbolism  of  thought  ?    Why  should  a  particular  concept  n<^  ^ 
utter  itself  in  a  naturally  determined  articulate  sound  ?    Wh^^ 
should  the  expression  of  ideas  be  more  arbitrary  than  the 
prelsion  of  feelings  ?    If  the  latter  is  due  to  a  natural  m 
sity,  why  not  also  the  former? 

There  is  reason  to  think  that,  if  we  could  recover  roots  vC^ 
their  earliest  form  as  uttered  by  primeval  men,  we  should  find 
each  phonetic  element  possessing,  not  indeed  independent  sig^ 
nificance,  but  significance  in  the  combination  in  which  it  stands. 
It  would  be  seen  that,  wh^e  the  root  is  a  unity  of  thought,  em- 
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l>od7ing  a  single  concept^  it  is   formed  by  a  fasion  of  sounds, 
each  of  which  helps  to  modify  the  meaning.    We  feel  this  to 
some  extent  even  now  in  the  roots  known  to  us.    Certain  letters 
iknd  groups  of  letters  impress  us  as  haying  symbolical  force. 
T7hat  is  harsh  in  idea  is  conveyed  through  what  is  rough  in 
sound;  what  is  delicate  and  refined,  through  what  is  soft  and 
smooth.  This  is  the  measure  of  truth  contained  in  the  onomato- 
poeic theory.     We  must  not  forget,  indeed,  that  this  subject, 
lioweyer  interesting,  is  full  of  pitfalls,  and  that  we  must  exercise 
great  caution   lest  we  be  imposed  upon   by  our  fancies.     But 
*^hen  we  have  made  all  due  allowance  for  this  danger,  even  our 
present  roots  are  so  often   felt  to  be  symbolical  in   form,  that 
*ve  cannot  set  down  this  fact  to  be  mere  accident.     And  yet  the 
Yoots  known   to  us  are  only  a  few   thousand  years  old.     What 
csbanges  they  may  have  undergone  in  the  earlier  period  before 
^hey  became  transformed  into  our   distinctively  Aryan   and 
Semitic  roots,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  nor  can  we  say  how  much 
of  their  original  symbolism  they  may  have  lost  in  the  process 
of  transmission  from  age  to  age  and  from  country  to  country, 
owing  to  phonetic  changes  wrought  by  differences  of  climate, 
^ood  and  habit.    If  so  much  of  this  symbolism  has  survived  the 
^mreck  of  time,  is  it  unreasonable  to  think  that  in  the  beginning 
'the  principle  of  symbolism  had  full  sway,  and  that  each  of  the 
sounds  entering  into  the  phonetic  constitution  of  a  root  exerted 
s  modifying  influence  on  the  meaning  expressed  ? 

Only  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  vowels  and  consonants 
convey  any  meaning  by  themselves.  They  never  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence  in  language.  Real  as  they  seem  when  we 
learn  the  alphabet,  they  are  yet  mere  abstractions.'*'  We  must 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  consonants  and  vowels  as  such 
have  each  a  special  conceptual  meaning,  and  that  they  are  then 
consciously  and  of  set  purpose  combined  to  express,  as  it  were, 
a  compound  thought,  into  which  the  meanings  of  the  several 
letters  enter  as  constituent  elements.  Thus  we  might  be 
tempted  to  think,  and  it  has  actually  been  thought,  that  in  the 

^MtUler's  SeUnee  of  Thought,  p.  187. 
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root  ite,  to  stand,  the  soand  of  «  is  the  liveliest  expression 
of  motion,  and  that  the  added  sound  of  t  indicates  a  hin- 
drance ;  so  that  «-l-t  is  equal  to  motion  pbu  liindrance,  that 
is,  arrested  motion  or  standing.  That  is  unsciratifio  child's 
play,  of  which  we  have  had  more  than  enough  from  Plato  to 
William  Humholdt,  and  even  to  the  present  time.  The  view 
we  have  proposed  does  not  regard  each  letter  as  having  a 
meaning  hy  itself,  hut  only  as  exerting  a  modifying  force  in 
that  fusion  of  primary  sounds  which  we  call  a  root,  in  such  a 
way  that  erery  change  of  form,  howerer  slight,  is  necessarily 
accompanied  hy  a  corresponding  change  of  meaning.  So,  who 
would  ascribe  conceptual  meaning  to  the  several  colors  ?  Yet 
when  combined  or  contrasted,  how  readily  they  lend  themselves 
as  symbols  I  As  it  is  with  colors,  so  it  is  with  sounds.  A  root 
is,  in  fact,  a  picture  painted  in  sounds  instead  of  colors. 
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GERMAN  LIFE  AND  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

BT  BBY.   J.   H.   DUBBS,  D.D. 

^CiYiL  History,"  S8J8  LordBacon^  in  his  ^^Adyancement  of 
^earniDg/'  '*  is  of  prime  dignity  and  authority  among  human 
'I'itinga;  as  the  examples  of  antiquity,  the  revolutions  of 
ungs,  the  foundations  of  civil  prudence,  with  the  names  and 
^putations  of  men  are  committed  to  its  trust/'  In  a  recent 
^^y,  an  English  statesman,  George  J.  Goschen,  intimates  that 
^  sage  of  Yerulam  has  failed,  in  this  passage,  to  indicate  the 
t>Bt;  practical  function  of  the  study  of  history.  '^  Its  chief 
^^^'pose,''  he  says,  '^  is  to  cultivate  the  imagination  in  the 
oadest  sense ;  to  enable  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  absent 
^^^& ;  to  teach  us  to  feel  the  impulses  and  sympathies  and 
^^Bions  of  other  races  different  from  ourselves."  '^To 
^ore  this/'  continues  Mr.  Qoschen,  ''  to  be  narrow-minded,  is 
^ei*y  great  national  danger.  Narrow-mindedness  lost  us  in 
^^8  past  the  American  colonies.  Statesmen  were  not  able  to 
^^pathize  with,  or  throw  themselves  into  the  position  of  these 
loxiies;  they  could  not  represent  to  themselves  absent  things ; 
^d  they  thought  that  this  England  of  ours^  with  what  they 
^^Tied  here,  was  sufficient  for  their  guidance  in  the  discharge 

^eir  imperial  duties.    It  is  not  enough.     We  must  learn  to 
^^  beyond  our  local  surroundings." 

-I^hat  this  language  contains  a  gentle  but  deserved  reproof 
^<iot  well  be  doubted.  Mr.  Qoschen,  though  himself  a 
^  Ve  of  England,  a  first-honor  man  at  Oxford,  and  a  member 

^^er  Majesty's  cabinet,  is  the  son   of  a  German.      His 
^^r  had  come  over  to  England  when  a  very  young  man, 
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'^  steeped/'  as  his  son  says^  '^  to  the  yerj  lips  in  intellectu  ^^1 
culture/'     '^  In  his  father's  hoase,  as  a  boy,  he  had  met  all 
great  men  of  the  best  period  of  German  literatare.      He  hi 
heard   Schiller   read  his  own   plays.      He  had  listened  to  tl 
conversation   of  great  *  thinkers   and  great  poets."     He  was 
fine  classical  scholar,  an  acute  critic,  and  a  superb  musician 
boot.     Influenced  by  the  political  conditions  of  his  fatherlan< 
he  removed  to  England,  founded  a  great  commercial  firm 
accumulated  an  immense  estate.      It  might  be  supposed 
such  a  brilliant  career  would  have  secured  him  exemption  fro 
the  social  penalties  which,  in  many  lands,  the  stranger  is  calh 
to  endure  ;  but  just  here  the  insularity  of  the  English  race  b« 
comes  most  apparent.  Even  the  younger  Goschen  was,  no  doal^*^ 
made  to  feel,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  Disraeli,  the  sod  -^1 
disadvantage  of  belonging  to  an  alien  race.      No  wonder  th  ^mt 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  public  he  began    ^o 
plead  with  the  English  people  to  study  the  history  of  cultar^a  ; 
to  learn  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  people  besides 
English  who  are  worthy  of  regard ;  to  believe,  in  fact,  in  t' 
brotherhood  of  nations. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  English  ought  to  be  of  all 
tions  the  most  ready  to  recognize  the  dignity  and  grandeur      ^^* 
the  German  name.      Not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  EnglL  ^^ 
— whether  Saxon   or  Norman — are  of  Teutonic  origin;  tta-^* 
both  Germans  and  English  once  worshipped  Wodan,  "  the  li^ 
bringer ; "    that   in    their   respective   languages,   even   at  t 
present  day,  the  names  of  the  objects  most  generally  employ^ 
in  domestic  life  are  essentially  the  same  ;  it  requires  but  litt^^^ 
familiarity  with  history  to  show  how  the  royal  blood  of  6e    ^^ 
many  has  enriched  the  dynasties  of  England.     From  the  da^^ 
of  the   Empress  Maud   to   those   of  Queen  Victoria  the  mo^^ 
auspicious   alliances   of  English   royalty   have   been   with  tk^ 
ruling  houses  of  Germany — Hohenstauffen,  Guelph,  and  Hohen'^ 
xoUern.     All  these,  it  may  be  said,  were  but  external  relation^ 
which  did  not  affect  the   people;  how  then  shall  we  regard  the 
great  inventions  which  changed  the  face  of  England  and  of  th« 
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world  7    The  Feudal  system  had  been  the  most  fearful  engine 
of  tyranny  the  world  had  ever  known.     So  long  as  the  impreg- 
nable fortresses   of  the  nobility  crowned  every  hill-top  there 
could  be  no  hope  for  the  people.      Who  then  deserves  the 
laurel  of  victory   for  having   battered   down  the  battlements 
which  had  laughed  at  spear  and  catapult  ?    Who  is^  in  fact, 
tbe  greatest  conqueror  in  the  history  of  the  world?      Is  it  not 
the    inventor  of  gunpowder^   the  poor  Franciscan  monk   of 
Ancklitzeui  Berthold  Schwartz  ?     A  century  passed  away  and 
once  more  it  was  a  German  priest  who  inaugurated  a  world-wide 
revolution — not  in  physical  power  but  in  the  spirit.      For  un- 
numbered ages  men  had  daily  beheld  the  rising  and  setting  of  , 
the  sun ;  but  it  was  left  for  the  canon  of  Ermeland^  Nicholas 
(^pernicuSi  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  motion  of  the  spheres. 
^^  was^  in  its   way^  as  great   a  discovery  as  the  invention  of 
ff^tipowder ;  it   changed   the  current   of  human  thought^  and 
<^pened  the  way  for  the  grandest  discoveries  of  modern  times. 
X^Ten  in  antiquity  men  had  succeeded  in  revealing  some  of 
tbe    mysteries  of  nature ;  but  after   preserving  them  a  little 
^hile  in  the  secrecy  of  the  temple  or  the  cloister  they  were 
forgotten,  and  now  their  name^  alone  appear  in  the  catalogue. 
^^  lost  arts.     What  human  culture  demanded  was  an  art  pre- 
B^Wative  of  all  arts ;  and  here  again  the  man  who^  by  his  in- 
^^utive  genius^  supplied  the  necessities  of  human  culture  was  a 
German,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing^  John  Gutenberg 
^^  Mentz. 

hardly  less  important  in  their  influence  on  England  and  the 

^orld  were  the  industrial  inventions  of  Germany.      It  was  a 

K^aud  advance  in  the  arts  of  domestic  life  when  Jiirgens  of 

»Yimswick  invented  the  spinning-wheel.      It  was  a  promise  of 

^  ^^dividual  liberty   when   the   humble   German   artisan^  John 

^eter  Hele,  of  Nuremberg,  constructed  the  first  watch. 

The  authors  of  England  have  freely  recognized  the  pre- 
^bence  of  Germany  in  the  highest  grades  of  intellectual  ex- 
ertion. They  have  glorified  her  as  the  land  of  science,  of  art, 
of  arms  and  of  song.     Her  amazing  progress  in  every  art  that 
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can  ennoble  mankind  has  elicited  the  ^planse  of  aU  wlo  M      1 
be  charmed  by  poetry  or  inatructed  by  philoeophy.  1^^ 

How  then  shall  we  account  for  the  social  prejudice^  the  al^ 
tade  of  conscious  superiority — in   which,  at  least  in  fomct 
days^  the  English  nation  regarded  the  G«nnan  ?     Is  it  b«l  * 
part  of  the  British  insularity— -of  that  hangh^  exeltBiYeM^^ 
which  has  rendered  the  British  unpopular  in  all  their  eobaicii  ^ 
Or  was  King  Qeorge  right  when  he  said  to  hia  court:    ^^Y<^^ 
English  have  no  boliteness — dat  is  why  you  was  not  broe^^ 
up  right  when  you  was  little/' 

We  may,  perhaps^  venture  to  say  that  the  Germans  are  then^B- 
selves  to  bl^me^  for  much  of  that  lack  of  appreciation  whicfci, 
in  England^  the  most  intelligent  of  their  number  have  found 
painful  and  oppressive.      For  ages  the  great  German  hive 
satisfied  to  make  honey  for  the  world  without  the  least  appi 
ciation  of  its  own  merits ;  and  if  people'  do  not  respect  th 
selves  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  others  should 
them.     ^'  Write  the  biographies  of  your  great  men,  ye  sili 
backward  Germans/'  wrote  the  great  Herder^  at  the  beginni 
of  the  present  century.     ''  In  this  respect  other  nations  are  fi 
in  advance  of  you.     They  elevate  their  heroes  to  the  clouds 
the  pinion  of  swans  and  eagles ;  ye  suffer  them  to  perish  ia 
dust.      The  English^  French  and  Italians  are  vastly  more  ind 
pendent  ;  they  form  their  own  judgments  and  are  not  afiraid 
the  judgments  of  others.      The  consciousness  that  they  have 
Fatherland  gives  them  the  courage  which  we  lack.      With 
only  personages  of  rank  are  permitted  to  feel  their  own 
hood  ;  and  when  one  of  these  conceives  the  idea  that  he  is 
remarkable  beings  how  ridiculous  and  utterly  contemptible 
becomes ! '' 

Certainly^  even  in  the  last  century  there  were  isolated  i^^^ 
tempts  to  awaken  the  self-consciousness  of  the  German  peopS-^' 
Klopstock  glorified  the  heroes  of  Germany ;  Lessing  dissec^^^ 
the  prevailing  imitations  of  French  literature  with  the  keen^s'^ 
weapons  of  critical  skill;  and  when  Frederick  IL  declared     i^      . 
bad  French  that  Goethe's  "  Gota  von  Berliohingen  "  was  ^^*      J 
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able  imitation  of  certain  poor  English  oompositions/'  the 
iu  pioneer  of  German  history,  Jastus  Mdser,  attacked 
ith  a  degree  of  vigor  that  must  have  reminded  the  mon- 
of  the  onslaught  of  his  enemies  at  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
yn.    Those  were  gloomy  days,  but  the  seed  that  was 

in  tears  brought  forth  a  harvest  of  joy.  The  grand 
•y  appeared — the  period  of  the  glory  of  Germany — an 
lequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.     What  galaxies  of 

now  adorned  the  heavens.  ''  Welch  reicher  Himmel, 
an  Stem,  Wer  kennet  ihre  Namen  7  *'  In  that  brilliant 
;iide  are  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Wieland  and  Herder,  Kant 
'icfate,  Hegel  and  Schelling.  Yonder  we  see  the  Hum- 
I  and  Herschels,  the  Grimms  and  Schlegels,  and  close  be- 
hem  Niebuhr  and  Raumer,  Mommsen  and  Ranke.  And 
shall  we  say  of  Gluck,  and  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and 
oven,  and  Yon  Weber,  and  Wagner ;  of  Cornelius,  and 
Mtch,  and  Overbeck,  and  Veit,  and  the  Achenbachs ;  of 
inthaler,  and  Schadow  and  Ranch ;  of  warriors  and 
men  of  every  degree,  like  Bliioher  and  Gneisenau, 
nhorst  and  Stein,  Moltke  and  Bismarck,  and  last  and 
St  of  them  all,  **  der  Kaiser  Wilhelm,"  the  grand  old 
.rossa  who  awoke  to  save  his  country  in  her  utmost  need. 
Germany  itself  the  ages  of  humiliation  have  certainly 
•  Every  German  is  proud  of  his  nationality,  and  believes 
be  future  will  lead  onward  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
ange  that  the  people  who  at  home  are  so  proud  of  their 
land  should  be  so  ready  to  forget  it  when  they  dwell  in 
eonntries  !  In  America,  Herder's  complaint,  which  we 
!|uoted,  has  lost  none  of  its  truth  and  appropriateness. 
I  been  estimated  that  the  Germans  and  their  descendants 
tute  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States — 
.  be  asserted  that  they  exercise  the  degree  of  political  in- 
e  to  which  their  numbers  fairly  entitle  them?  More 
actual  than  the  Hollanders,  they  have  failed  to  secure 
social  position.  More  intelligent  than  the  Irish,  they 
(|nietly  yielded  to  them  the  government  of  our  great  cities. 
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More  reliable  than  the  French,  the  latter  have  actuaUyi  on 
northern  frontier,  extended  the  area  of  their  langoage,  wlul< 
requires  no  prophet's  eye  to  discern  that  the  time  will  eo 
when,  except  among  the  learned,  the  Grerman  langaagew 
cease  to  be  spoken  in  our  midst ;  for,  as  has  been  well 
the  uneducated  will  not  long  be  satisfied  to  use  two  language 
— they  find  it  hard  enough  to  express  themselres  in  one. 
ways  excepting  the  anarchists  and  infidels,  who  hare  left  th 
country  for  their  country's  good,  and  the  pauper  element  whii 
has  sometimes  been  thrust  upon  us,  the  Germans  are  recogni 
as  excellent  citizens,  but  this  is  almost  all.     Their  toil  has 
riched  the  land ;  their  blood  has  crimsoned  every  battle-fiel 
yet  historians  have  hardly  mentioned  them.    It  is  the  old  stor 
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We  do  not  think  any  one  is  so  much  to  blame  for  this  si 
of  affairs  as  the  Germans  themselves ;  for  in  this  busy  ag^E^) 
here  as  in  England,  people  are  apt  to  be  regarded  according         ^ 
their  own  estimate  of  themselves,  unless  their  unworthinees  ^ 

plainly  proven.      Possibly,  it  is  well  for  this  country  that 
Germans  are  not  more  ready  to  assert  themselves.     It  mij 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  little  Germany  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,   as  some  enthusiastic   Germans    have    desin 
**  America,^'  said  Dr.  Schaff,  *'is  the  melting-pot  of  Eutope^-^^*^ 
nationalities,''  and  it  may  be  desirable  that  every  foreign  el^"^ 
ment  should  as  soon  as  possible  lose  its  identity.     At  the  san^^*^ 
time,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  at  our  very  doors  a  popnl  ^  ^^ 
tion  with  which  the  average  American  is  very  imperfectly  a^^^^ . 
quainted.     This  people,  so  numerous,  so  intelligent,  cannot  fa^^^^ 
to  exert  a  potent,  though  silent,  influence  in  moulding  ox0^^ 
American  nationality. 

^'German  Life  and  Culture  in  America"  is  therefore  a 
which  should  be  of  profound  interest  to  Americans. 

As  the  writer  is  a  preacher,  he  may  perhaps  be  permitted  9^ 
treat  the  subject  in  homiletic  style.    First,  theui  in  Germi 
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fashion,  we  have  IledlgeBcMe?de,9Xid  secondly,  CuUurgeachichU ; 

*ve  most  first  relate  certain  facts  which  authenticate  the  claim 

of  the  Germans  to  constitute  an  integral  part  of  our  American 

ziationality,  and  then  trace  the  development  of  German  domes- 

-tic  and  social  life  in  its  influence  on  our  national  manners  and 

customs. 

I. 

That  there  is  a  migratory  element  in  the  German  nature  will 

hardly  be  questioned.     When  history  first  lifts  the  veil,  we  be- 

liold  Teutonic  tribes  moving  hither  and  thither  throughout  the 

length  and  breadth  of  Europe.     We  see  the  Suevi  coming  from 

the  East,  and^  according  to  the  legend,  dividing  in  the  centre 

of  Germany,  one  part  occupying  Sweden,  and  the  other  Suabia 

and  Switzerland,  and  each  preserving  the  title  of  the  tribe,  in 

Tarying  forms,  in  the  names  of  these  respective  countries.     A 

little  later  we  behold  the  Goths  marching  southward,  until  the 

Alps  rise  up  to  bar  their  way  and  they  too  divide-— one  grand 

division  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  the  other  to  cross 

the  land  of  Gaul  and  to  establish  the  Yisigothic  kingdom  in 

Spain.     Once  more  the  shuttle  flies  westward,  and  Clovis  and 

his  Franks  establish  a  mighty  empire.     Finally,  Charlemagne 

bears  northward  the  thread  with  which  he  binds  the  Saxon 

Wittekind ;  and  thus  the  warp  and  woof  of  Germany  are  laid. 

With  Charlemagne  the  Germans  ceased  to  consist  of  nomadic 

tribes,  but  their  fondness  for  wandering  continued.    All  through 

the  Middle  Ages  there  was  not  a  great  enterprise  undertaken  in 

any, country  of  Europe,  there  was  not  a  single  battle,  in  which 

the  Germans  failed  to  have  a  part. 

If  the  Icelandic  legend  is  true, — and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  it, — not  two  centuries  from  the  epoch  of  Charlemagne 
had  passed  when  the  Northmen — themselves  a  Teutonic  race- 
visited  for  the  first  time  the  coast  of  North  America.  "  One 
day,''  says  the  saga,  ^*  one  of  the  sailors,  a  German  named 
Tyrker,  wandered  into  the  forest.  When  at  last  they  found 
him,  he  was  dancing  and  singing  for  joy ;  then  he  came  to  meet 
them  with  a  great  bunch  of  grapes  in  his  hand,  and  said, '  See, 
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grapes  are  growing  faere^  as  in  mj  fatherland ! '  ^  Then  they 
called  the  conntr j  Yineland — ^  An  anspicioas  prophec j  "  says 
L5hery  *^  of  the  time  when  Germans  should  glorif j  the  forests 
of  America  with  wine  and  song/' 

The  real  disooTerj  of  America  we  gladly  concede  to  the 
great  Genoese,  bat  sarely  some  credit  belongs  to  his  friend 
Martin  Behaim,  of  Nuremberg,  the  great  astronomer  and  nayi- 
gator,  of  whom  Riccioli  says :  **  Columbus  would  hardlj  have 
Tentured  on  his  voyage  if  Behaim  had  not  shown  him  the  way/' 
It  should  also  be  remembered,  though  the  act  may  not  have 
been  very  commendable,  as  giving  honor  to  the  wrong  man, 
that  it  was  a  German  geographer  (Hylacomilus  or  Waldsee- 
miller)  who,  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  newly-discovered 
country  was  not  a  part  of  India,  first  called  it  America. 

These  facts,  it  may  be  said,  have  but  little  present  value  and 
importance.  They  are,  indeed,  like  the  mailed  crusader  at  the 
foot  of  an  English  pedigree,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that, 
though  he  exerts  but  little  direct  influence  on  the  present 
generation,  the  family  would  be  very  unwilling  to  dispense  with 
his  services. 

To  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  Europe, 
it  is  plain  why,  during  the  period  of  colonization,  Germany 
failed  to  found  a  province  in  America.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  enough  to  remind  jou  that  Germany  had  been  for 
more  than  a  century  the  battle-ground  of  Europe.  No  tongue 
can  describe  the  misery,  the  ruin,  the  utter  desolation  which 
accompanied  and  succeeded  that  wilderness  of  wars.  Before 
that  dreadful  period  the  commerce  of  the  world  centred  in  the 
cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league  ;  now  the  channels  of  trade  were 
changed,  and  the  ships  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  lay  rotting  at 
their  wharves.  And  when  at  last  the  Thirty  Years'  war  was 
nominally  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  condition  of 
Germany,  through  the  success  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by 
Richelieu,  was  infinitely  worse  than  it  had  been  before.  Every 
little  princeling  was  practically  made  an  absolute  monarch ;  the 
nobles  were  freed  from  taxation,  and  left  to  prey  without  re- 
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8traint  upon  the  peasantry.  In  those  dreadfal  days  there  was 
nothing  to  preserve  Grermany  Arom  relapsing  into  barbarism 
Int  the  piety  and  industry  of  the  people.  Every  German 
peasant  regarded  it  as  his  daty  to  teach  his  child  to  read  the 
JBible,  to  recite  the  catechism,  and  to  work  with  all  his  might. 

Of  coarse,  nnder  sach  depressing  conditions  extensive  colo- 
nisation was  an  impossibility  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  many 
of  the  more  intelligent  classes  became  soldiers  of  fortune  and 
fonnd  their  way  to  distant  lands.  When  Charles  V.  raled 
over  Grermany  and  Spain,  before  the  great  desolation  had  come 
upon  the  land,  he  preferred  to  place  his  interests  in  South 
America  in  the  charge  of  Germans.  Unfortunately  for  his- 
toric purposes,  many  of  these  translated  their  names  into  the 
language  of  the  country, — as  has  been  usual  with  the  Germans 
of  all  ages  when  they  have  settled  in  foreign  lands, — but  such 
names  as  those  of  Sebastian  RentE^  the  governor  of  San  Do- 
mingo, Ambrosius  Dalfiuger  and  Philip  von  Hutten  are  still 
brilliantly  recorded  in  the  history  of  South  America.  In 
1528  the  emperor  borrowed  from  Bartholomew  Welser,  a  mer- 
chant of  Augsburg,  the  enormous  amount  of  twelve  tons  of 
^Id.  Unding  it  difficult  to  repay  the  loan  in  cash,  the  emperor 
was  delighted  when  Welser  accepted,  instead  of  payment,  the 
province  of  YeneEuela,  in  South  America.  So  it  happened, 
that,  for  thirty  years,  a  simple  German  merchant  was  practi- 
cally a  king  on  the  American  continent.  In  a  somewhat 
atmilar  way  the  Grerman  house  of  Fugger  founded  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  was  concerning  one  of  this  family  that  the  emperor 
boasted  when  he  was  shown  the  crown  jewels  of  France : 
**  Yon  call  these  things  precious,  but  I  have  a  linen  weaver  in 
Augsbnrg  who  is  rich  enough  to  buy  them,  and  keep  them  too." 

These  days  of  glory  were  short-lived,  and  when  trouble 
came,  many  Germans  remained  in  Spanish  lands.  '^  Every- 
where/* says  a  Spanish  author,  ^Hhese  German  communities 
became  circles  of  light  and  culture.''  The  first  book  printed 
in  America  issued  from  the  press  of  a  German,  Martin  Eron- 
berger,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  1544. 
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To  rehearse  these  facts,  would  be  inexcusable,  if  they  were 
not  so  generallj  ignored,  cTen  by  oar  foremost  historians* 
When  we  study  the  history  of  American  exploration  we  find 
the  Germans  CTerywhere.  Is  it  known,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
Prince  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate  founded  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  that  in  his  honor  a  great  part  of  the  Arctic 
regions  was  named  Prince  Rupert's  Land  ?  Are  the  serrioes 
of  John  Lederer,  the  explorer  of  the  Southwest,  appreciated  as 
they  should  be  ?  Do  we  cTcn  giye  sufficient  honor  to  the  Grer- 
man  priests,  Ludwig  Hennepin,  the  explorer  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  Eusebius  Francis  Eino,  (properly  Eohn)  the  discoverer 
and  explorer  of  Lower  California  and  Arisona  T 

To  follow  the  adTentures  of  these'^gre^t  explorers  would  be 
to  lose  our  way  in  the  wilderness.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  first  colony  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware was  founded  by  the  Swedes  in  1688 ;  but  how  few  are 
aware  that  the  leader  of  that  colony  was  Peter  Minuit,  a  Grer- 
man  from  Wesel,  and  still  fewer  are  those  who  by  the  examina- 
tion of  original  documents  have  convinced  themselves  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  so-called  Swedish  Colony  consisted  of 
Germans ;  that  the  celebrated  Governor  Printz  (properly  John 
Printz  von  Buchau)  was  a  German  nobleman ;  and  that  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  was 
conducted  in  the  German  language.  William  Penn,  it  is 
known,  spoke  Dutch  and  German  with  fluency.  Three  times  he 
visited  Germany,  and  it  was  at  his  invitation  that  the  tide  of 
German  emigration  began  to  flow  towards  his  new  American 
province.  It  was  mainly  sympathy  for  an  oppressed  people, 
whose  views  so  nearly  coincided  with  his  own,  that  induced  him 
first  to  extend  his  invitation  to  the  scattered  Anabaptist  and 
Pietistio  sects,  who  almost  exclusively  belonged  to  the  ham- 
blest  classes ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  recognized 
pioneer  of  the  great  migration,  Francis  Daniel  Pa^torius,  was  a 
man  of  profound  and  varied  culture.  It  was  he,  who  in  1688 
issued  the   earliest  protest  against  negro-slavery.     Before  he 
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came  to  America  he  was  distinguished  as  an  author,  and  even 
in  the  wilderness  he  maintained  his  literary  habits,  leaving 
behind  him  many  unpublished  manuscripts,  most  of  which  are 
now  lost.  His  *^  Bee-hive/'  a  huge  folio  of  more  than  one 
thousand  pages,  written  in  seven  languages,  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family.     It  is  of  this  work  that  Whittier  says : 

"  He  wrote,  in  half  the  langoaKes  of  man, 
His  '  Rosea  Apiom/  which  with  bees  began, 
And  through  the  gamut  of  creation  ran.** 

Is  it  creditable  to  Pennsylvania  that  the  tomb  of  such  a  man 
should  be  unmarked  by  a  monument?  Is  it  honorable  to  the 
Germans  of  the  present  generation  that  his  works  still  remain 
unpublished? 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  relate  the  story  of  the  German  set- 
tlement of  Pennsylvania.  It  would  furnish  abundant  material 
for  a  volume,  but  would  be  one  of  the  saddest  ever  written. 
Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  poor  exiles  driven  from  the 
Palatinate  by  successive  French  invasions  or  by  the  cruelty  of 
their  own  rulers.  The  horrors  of  the  Palatinate  invasions  have 
been  minutely  described,  by  German  historians,  and  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Heidelberg  is  their  monument.  Can  anything  more 
dreadful  be  conceived  than  the  burning  of  Spires  and  Manheim, 
the  systematic  destruction  of  the  vineyards,  and  the  sudden  ex- 
patriation of  30,000  people  in  the  depth  of  winter  ?  ^*  Against 
whom  are  you.fighting  ?  **  inquired  a  Frenchman  of  the  German 
commander  during  the  last  war.  ''  Against  whom  are  you  fight- 
ing, since  Napoleon  has  fallen?''  "  Sir/'  was  the  reply,  "we 
are  fighting  against  Louis  XIV."  Turenne,  Montchas  and^ 
worst  of  all,  Melac  were  the  chief  instruments  of  France  in  the 
work  of  desolation.  No  wonder  that  the  peasants  of  the  Palat- 
inate still  call  their  dogs  "  Melac,"  and  that  the  name  is  given 
only  to  curs  of  inferior  degree. 

It  would  demand  unusual  literary  skill  to  describe  the  succes- 
sive acts  of  this  great  tragedy — the  flight  down  the  Rhine;  the 
camp  at  Amsterdam ;  the  transportation  to  England  at  the  in- 
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TiUtion  of  Qo€0D  Anne ;  the  <^  Pabtine  riola  "  of  iho  EDgUA 
kborors,  who  iniisted  thmt  the  Q«niuuM  *^  mat  go ; "  mud  tho 
final  deportation  to  the  Ameriean  oolonies.  **  What  shall  h% 
done  with  the  Palatinei  ?  "  was  the  bnniing  qnestkm  of  the  aga. 
It  seemed  as  thongh  the  great  migration  would  never  eikU  To 
erown  the  horrors  of  a  centarj  oame  the  dreadfiil  winter  ^f 
1709y  whioh  for  a  tim^  rendered  Switserland  almost  nninhabit- 
able — ^*  when  the  birds  were  frozen  in  the  air,  and  it  seemed, 
when  spring  oame  at  last,  as  though  a  great  fire  had  swept  over 
the  land/'  Thus  one  wave  of  emigration  followed  the  other ; 
l|ut  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  that  great  movement,  who 
ean  tell  f  The  horrors  of  *^  the  middle  passage  **  in  the  days  of 
slavery  were  not  greater  than  those  of  a  voyage  in  an  emigrant 
ship  across  the  Atlantic.  The  government  of  Qtekt  Britaia 
eertainly  showed  extraordinary  kindness  to  the  Germans ;  but 
many  of  the  colonial  governors,  who  had  eome  to  America  with 
the  intention  of  enriching  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
sought  to  accomplish  thii  purpose  bj  reaping  the  reward  of 
their  labor.  At  Mobile  and  Biloxi  the  Palatines  were  put  to 
work  on  the  lowlands,  where  they  died  of  fever ;  in  North  Oar- 
olina  they  were  sent  to  occupy  a  doubtful  claim  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  were  massacred  by  the  Tuscarora  Indians;  in 
Maine  they  were  shamefully  cheated ;  in  New  York,  Governor 
Hunters  waited  until  the  Germans  had  cleared  their  farms,  and 
then  confiscated  them  on  a  legal  techicality*  It  was  then  that 
Conrad  Weiser  gathered  the  people  and  plunged  with  them  into 
the  trackless  wilderness.  Through  unnumbered  difficulties  and 
dangers  they  made  their  way  along  the  Susquehanna  until  they 
found  a  place  that  pleased  them  well,  and  there,  as  Whittier 
says,  they  sang  once  more 

«  On  the  banks  of  Swfttara  Uie  songs  of  the  BMne."   . 

When  the  Germans  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  they  found  that 
earlier  settlers  had  chosen  land  which  was  easily  cleared,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  attack  the  forests  which  occupied  the 
interior  of  the  country.     The  result  proved  that  the  soil  which 
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lad  sustained  grettt  trees  was  best  suited  to  agrioultaral  par* 
MMes ;  but  who  oaa  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  toil  and  pri« 
ration  which  the  task  of  clearing  it  involved.  For  years  the 
Germans  dwelt  in  comparative  solitude.  Separated  in  great 
legree  from  the  educational  influences  of  the  Fatherland,  and 
mable  to  speak  the  language  of  their  rulers,  it  is  perhaps  not 
iurprising  that  their  intellectual  progress  was  slow,  though 
^ere  were  among  them  at  all  times  men  of  intelligence  and  in« 
inence.  In  their  isolated  position,  it  must  be  confessed,  some 
if  the  most  unpleasant  traits  of  the  German  people  sometimes 
ippeared  in  an  intensified  form.  Conrad  Weiser  quoted  Scrip- 
mre,  and  told  them  they  were  ^^  a  perverse  and  stiff-necked  gen-* 
oration."  Delighting  in  their  new-found  liberty,  they  were  ready 
10  suspect  everybody— -even  their  own  pastors— of  a  design  to 
ake  it  from  them.  Divided  into  many  sects  and  cherishing 
lanj  antiquated  prejudices,  concerted  action  in  their  own  be- 
alf  appeared  to  be  impossible,  and  the  early  attempts  of  their 
astors  to  establish  literary  institutions  were  consequently  un- 
leeessfuL  With  all  these  deficiencies,  they  were  much  more 
itelligent  than  their  English  cotemporaries  supposed  them  to 
3.  At  the  very  time  when  an  eminent  Philadelphian  was 
riting  letters  to  England  in  which  he  described  the  Germans 
\  *'*'  so  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  the  Eng- 
ih  language/'  and  as  '^  fast  becoming  like  unto  wood-born  sav- 
;es,''  almost  every  German  church  in  the  province  sustained  a 
Hirishing  parochial  school,  and  the  celebrated  printer,  Ohris- 
>pher  Saur,  was  conducting  at  Germantown  a  German  publish- 
ig  house,  which  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  successful  in 
le  American  colonies. 

la  considering  the  history  of  the  Germans  in  America  we 
re  not  surprised  that  they  should  have  accomplished  little ;  we 
re  rather  surprised  that,  notwithstanding  their  isolation  and 
he  diflSculty  of  acquiring  another  language,  they  should  have 
)een  able  to  do  so  much. 

Concerning  the  important  part  which  they  took  in  the  War 
>f  the  Bevolution,  Bancroft  has  written :  '^  Neither  they  nor 
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descendants  hare  laid  claim  to  all  the  praise  that  w^"^^ 
Ikeir  due.'*    In  the  list  of  the  generals  of  the  Contin^ital  arm^^M 
history  has  noc  forgotten  to  record  snch  names  as  Harkimer^^^t 
Steaben,  Von  Woedtke,  De  Kalh,  Weedon,  De  Haas  and  MahU  mMA- 
enberg.     Of  the  Goremors  of  PennsylYania  sisee  the  BevoluK^  Bu- 
tion,  nine  hare  been  German  in  the  direct  line  of  descent^  im^^okjA 
sereral  others  were  Germans  on  the  mother's  side.     On  th*.tf"C^e 
social  inflnence  of  the  Gomans  in  Pennsylrania  it  is  not  neoes^^^SBs- 
sazj  to  enlarge.     Snch  names  as  Mahlenberg,  Wister,  Helffen^cK^a- 
Stan,  Uiester,  Keim  and  manj  others  have,  I  bdiere,  found  a  ft 

place  in  our  unwritten  ^  domesday-boof  In  Science,  too,  th^^-^iflbe 
names  of  Melshdmer,  Gross,  Leidy,  Haldeman  and  Pepper  sr^'^Kre 
snfficientlT  familiar. 

We  may  hare  lingered  too  long  in  Pennsylrania ;  bat  it  i^S:  is 
natural  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  theme  to  which  we 
most  intimately  related.      Certainly,  the  German  counties  o^ 
PennsylTazkia,  with  their  extension,  or  OTerflow,  through  Mary 
land  and  the  Shenandoah  ralley,  constitute  but  a  small 
of  the  region  occupied  by  the  Germans  in  America.     Yastb 
more  extensive  and  more  important  in  its  bearings  on  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  our  country  is  the  new  immigration,  which 
said  to  hare  begun  about  the  year  1830,  and  which  still  floi 
westward  in  unabated  volume.     Though  the  vast  majority  ol 
recent  German  immigrants  have  at  once  become  tillers  of  th< 
soil,  we  need  not  say  that  in  cities  like  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,. 
Fort  Wayne  and  St.  Louis  the  Germans  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
entire  community.     There  are  social  circles  which  reproduce 
the  culture  of  Berlin  and  Vienna ;  there  are  German  schools 
without  number,  and  German  philanthropic  institutions,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  scattered  through  all  the  western  land. 
That  an  intelligent  community  of  such   extent  must  produce 
literature  goes  without  saying,  but   how  few  of  its  greatest 
names  have  gained  a  national  reputation !     Schurz  is  known 
because  he  was  recently  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
and  Follen,  Lieber  and  Grund  are  remembered  from  a  former 
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geoeratioD ;  but  few  besides  Germans  have  heard  the  names  of 
Stallo^  and  Koerner,  and  Kroeger,  and  Kirohhoff.  To  study 
minutely  the  character  and  history  of  what  may  be  called  the 
modem  Oerman  element  in  America  would  be  a  fascinating 
task,  but  one  fact  which  we  set  out  to  illustrate  appears  suffi- 
ciently clear.  The  Germans  have  formed  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  development  of  our  national  life.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  Americans  are  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  but  the 
assertion  is  not  true.  We  recognize  the  greatness  of  England ; 
we  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  her  legal  system  and  of  her 
splendid  literature ;  wo  cheerfully  accord  to  her  the  chief  place 
in  the  line  of  our  national  ancestry.  But  America  is  not  a 
'^Greater  Britain.''  Every  nation  in  Europe  has  poured  its 
tributaries  into  the  broad  stream  of  American  nationality.  Of 
all  these  tributaries  that  of  Germany  is  the  most  vigorous — ithe 
most  important.  If,  then^  we  recognize  England  as  '^  the  mo- 
ther country,"  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  call  Germany  ''  the 
fatherland?" 

n. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  trace  the  development  of  German 
domestic  and  social  life  in  its  influence  on  our  national  manners 
and  customs.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  found  in  securing 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  what  constitutes  German 
domestic  and  social  life.  Even  the  dramatists,  who  have  no 
difficulty  in  presenting  an  acceptable  type  of  other  nationalities, 
can  at  best  depict  but  a  few  of  its  varying  forms.  Germany 
includes  so  many  countries^  and  indeed  her  language  and  peo- 
ple extend  so  far  beyond  what  have  for  ages  been  regarded  as 
her  natural  geographical  boundaries,  that  it  is  difficult  to  char- 
acterize the  typical  German. 

**  Where  is  the  German's  fktherland  T 
iB^t  Prumia's  or  Suabia's  land? 
Is't  where  the  Rhine's  rich  vintage  gleams  t 
Or  where  the  northern  sea-gull  screams  T 

Ah,  no,  no,  no  1 
His  fktherland's  not  bounded  so.*' 


In  mil  eo«Blrie%  hammer,  a  fev  tnita  of  rhmrwctimr  wtmj  he  ie- 
toetcd,  which  are  reeognized  a*  peenliarly  Gcmmiy  and  it  ii 
thitwgh  themtliat  die  G«nBaiis  kare  ezcrled  theg;reaUataociaI 
iaf'M^^     One  of  tkeie  is  best  expreaaed  bj  the  peealiar  6fl^ 
mmn  word  GemtuiUifitrk,  a  word  for  whidi  tkere  is  bo  ezMt 
Eoglkh  eqaiTalent,  and  whidb,  it  baa  been  ratlter  unkindly  aaid, 
is  lacking  in  KngliA  bccanae  the  emotioa  which  it  ezpreflaea  ii 
vnappreciated*    It  inT^^ea  a  heartfdt  recognition  of  the  br^r 
thcrhood  of  man,  and  manifests  itself  in  a  certain  binff  genialifeji 
whidi  renders  intelligent  Germans  exceedingly  p<^nlar.    I^  ^ 
jnst  in  this  point  that  the  English  character  af^Mars  to  be  ^3^ 
fectire.     The  English  are  natarallj  intelligent^  moral  and  jc^ait 
When  they  haTe  determined  npon  a  coarse  of  action,  thej  p""^ 
sne  it  with  a  degree  of  directness  of  which  no  other  natioc^v  ^ 
capable ;  bat  they  find  it  difficnlt  to  beliere  in  the  sinceri^^ —   ^ 
people  who  do  not  agree  with  them,  and  they  haTO  a  tmlj  Mr  "^ 
man  contempt  for  *'  barbarians,'^    For  this  reason,  thoogh  ^flBbe 
subject-races  in  the  Britbh  colonies  respect  their  masters,  tb    "^^ 
do  not  love  them. 

We  believe  that  German  GemtUJdiehktit,  sanctified  by  Chi^^B^^ 
tian  faithy  has  exerted  an   excellent  inflaence  in   smoothK-^^ 
down  certain  angularities  of  our  national  character.     Its  eflP^^'*^^ 
on  the  aborigines  in  the  last  century  was  certainly  most  ben»  ^^eu- 
cent.     The  Indian  question  is  our  standing  '*crux.''    I^^^^^^ 
known  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  Germans  and  the  Z        ^* 
dians  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lived  side  by  side  withoot*  -^^^  * 
single  serious  quarrel  ?  «Is  the  fact  recognized,  as  it  ought^^  ^^  ^ 
be,  that  the  German  Moravian  missionaries  had  practica^^^v 
solved  the  Indian  question,  before  their  work  was  ruined  v 

rowdies  and  fanatics  ?    All  honor  then  to  Zinzendorf, 
enbergy  Zeisberger,  Post,  Senseman  and  the  rest  of  that  nol 
company  of  confessors. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  protest  of  Pastorius  agains^<^ 
slavery.     Within  fifty  years  of  that  event  two  similar  prote^i^ 
were  issued  by  Germans  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  one  of  the 
clearest  expositions  of  the  evils  of  the  system  I  have  ever  read 
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appears  in  a  book  published  in  1818  at  Harrisonburg,  Ya.,  by 
a  German  minister  whom  Marshall  College  afterward  created 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  whose  name,  somewhat  ominously,  was 
John  Brown.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Germans  never  liked 
slavery.  It  did  not  accord  with  their  national  genius,  and 
they  therefore  quietly  removed  it  from  their  midst. 

The  liberty  which  the  Germans  have  desired  for  others  they 
have  always  demanded  for  themselves.  It  will  be  remembered 
thaty  as  early  as  1734,  John  Peter  Zenger  the  German  printer 
of  New  York  was  the  firr^  in  America  to  insist  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  that  in  his  celebrated  trial  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  principle. 

Whether  for  good  or  evil  it  is  certain  that  the  Germans 
have  always  been  advocates  of  social  freedom.  There  are 
among  them  tens  of  thousands  who  disapprove  of  the  apparent 
extreme  to  which  this  principle  has  been  developed  by  some  of 
their  compatriots,  but  the  subject  is  not  often  discussed  and  is 
much  more  rarely  the  cause  of  disagreement.  It  was  not  al- 
ways so  and  indeed  there  was  a  time  when  the  Germans  were 
proverbial  for  their  bitter  contentions  concerning  minor  social 
<]uestions,  but  the  time  for  such  conflicts  appears  to  have 
passed  by.  Men  of  the  most  diverse  opinions  and  social  habits 
seem  to  have  established  a  modus  vivendi  among  themselves.  In 
matters  of  social  custom^  where  no  one's  rights  are  imperiled, 
they  have  learned  to  let  each  other  alone.  These  sentiments 
of  broad  toleration  have  not  been  without  an  efiect  on  the  whole 
American  people. 

*'  The  Germans,"  it  has  been  saidL  ^'are  a  joyous  people,  and 
they  have  learned  how  to  enjoy  themselves.''  Not  to  speak  of 
'popular  festivals  and  athletic  sports  in  which  many  of  them 
take  great  delight,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cheerfulness  is  a 
national  characteristic.  Even  the  most  devoted  German  is  in 
no  danger  of  mistaking  gloominess  for  piety.  In  all  the  world 
Ihere  is  no  happier  place  than  a  Christian  German  home.  The 
child-like  rejoicing  with  which  church  festivals  and  birth-days 
are  celebrated  by  young  and  old ;  the  giving  of  little  gifts  on 
30 
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fi>£L  >nsij6:>if  nva  ^mhr  to  Bcmben  of  tlie  boosdioldf  bat  to 
fr:eii$:*fT;.«  i  hs  iiuMi£mse  drde ;  the  effosiTe  wdeome  with 
wil^T^  iLe  2iM2««-fEd.g-  is  i^eeted  whenerer  he  retarns  fromhiB 
ii'fl  ari  lis  CMks^ncfit  diqMMdon  to  take  his  wife  and 
iz,  wzz^  i:a  viierfrer  he  can;  the  simple  hospitality 
▼iifi  :$  f?«*!T  ex;«!naei  to  ererw  TiBitor — ^h»Te  not  «11  these 
Ga-^Ai^  Z'tnl^iiTzes  m  tesde^cj  to  sweeten  the  joys  of  domce- 
t:c  %z.i  5>:ic:il  life?  Snrelj,  in  these  respects  Americans bfe 
learLf^  ZLnch  frc>a  the  Germans  in  their  midst,  and,  in  the 
hari.  iriisaSc  stmggle  for  existence  which  is  so  chancteristie 
of  the  prese::!  age  we  ooali  wish  thej  wonld  learn  more. 

I:  znlg^t  be  pleasarit  to  consider  what  German  culture  his 
done  for  porelj  Axeriean  literature  and  science.     Besides  the 
serrice  direcilj  performed  bj  Germans  in  the  scientific  work 
of  the  g'^Temmenty  in  the  deration  of  oor  literary  institatioaSt 
and  in  the  translation  of  rich  stores  of  German  litentore,    ^^ 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  foremost  authors — such  ^^ 
Bancroft.  Ticknor,  Motley  and  Longfellow — studied  at  Germt^*" 
unirersities.      And   Bayard  Taylor,  though  bom   among 
Quakers,  became  more  German  than  the  Germans  themselves^' 

To  consider  the  psychologic  and  religious  influence  of  6( 
man  culture  in  America  is  a  task  which  lies  beyond  our  presen 
purpose.     We  can  but  renture  to  offer  a  bint  or  two  whicl^^ 
may  be  susceptible  of  further   development.      There  are  we 
knoWy  persons  otherwise  intelligent,  who  suppose  that  Germany 
is  wholly  given  over  to  skepticism,  and  that  religious  instrao- 
tion  derived  from  such  a  source  should  therefore  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.      If  this  position  is  well  taken,  why  is  it,  we 
may  ask,  that  our  foremost  theologians  are  proud  to  derive 
their  inspiration  from   German  sources,  that  our  best  books  of 
devotion  are  the  fruit  of  German  piety,    and   that   even   our 
Sunday-school  books  are  filled  with  pictures  of  the  Christian 
life  of  Germany  ?     Why  is  it  that  our  most  gifted  students  of 
theology  regard  it  as  an  exalted  privilege  to  complete  their 
course  of  study  at  the  German  universities  ?     Is  it  not  because 
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iny,  which  has  produced  mach  skepticism,  has  also  fur- 
the  best  means  of  meeting  and  refating  it  ? 
he  present  essay  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  indicate  the 
n  of  the  Germans  in  American  history^  as  well  as  to 
hat  their  life  and  culture  have^  on  the  whole,  exerted  a 
Mai  influence  on  our  native  land.  When  we  come  to 
them  we  shall  like  them  better.  The  Germans  have 
been  misunderstood ;  but  when  the  fact  is  appreciated 
ley  have  not  only  enriched  the  land  by  honest  toil,  but 
made  our  lives  freer  and  more  sympathetic,  and  have 
1  to  make  our  homes  and  churches  more  t^eautiful, 
cans  will  not  refuse  to  grant  them  the  honor  which  is 
iue. 


J 


IV. 


THE  UXKXOWABLE  GOD ;  THE  SPIRITUAIITT  OP 

GODS  BEING. 

(AcU  xriL  28)  Agnosto  Theo. 
BT  REV.   C.   Z.   WEISBB,   D.D. 

In  Tain  do  men  seek  after  more  conyincing  Prooffl  of  tke 
BeiDj^of  God  than  have  been  made  patent  to  Mankind  already 
at  the  genesis  of  the  Race.  And  these  primal  evidences  are  of 
an  order,  higher  than  which  Hnman  Reason  were  incompetent 
to  apprehend  and  appreciate^  though  they  were  multiplied  a 
thousand  fold.  For  whether  we  reflect  solely  on  the  Nature  of 
a  Necessarily  Self-Existent  Being,  or  contemplate  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Universe,  a  Living,  Conscious  Creator,  an  Intel- 
ligent, Moral,  Personal  God,  follows  in  the  immediate  wake  of 
our  thoughts,  unless  prejudice  has  been  factitiously  excited. 
Human  Reason  itself  cannot  be  traced  to  a  more  natural 
source  indeed,  and  never  is  more  satisfactorily  accounted  forj 
except  by  way  of  a  suspicious  speciousness.  We  may  safely 
assume  then,  that  God  has  uttered  His  loudest  and  most  elo- 
quent voice,  once  for  all,  to  Mankind  on  its  present  plao^  ^^ 
existence. 

Not  a  few  sages,  zealous  to  discover  other  and  Speeifie  ?toob 
of  God's  Being,  on  the  basis  of  a  general  or  universal  ^ 
sensuSj  learnedly  advocate  the  Theory  of  Innate  Ideas,  whicn 
are  supposed  to  serve  as  supplementary  to  Reason — as  band- 
maidens  to  man's  queenly  prerogative  or  most  royal  endow- 
ment— so  that  a  knowledge  which  ministers  so  largely  to  the 
well-being,  morality  and  happiness  of  Society,  might  be  ren- 
dered all  the  more  general  and  sure.  Inasmuch,  however,  sfl 
472 
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man  is  endowed  with  the  royal  gift  of  Reason^  in  conseqaenee  of 
vrhich  he  is  rendered  fully  competent  to  discern  the  Eternal 
Power  and  Godhead^  in  Creation,  it  may  fairly  be  asked : 
To  what  farther  purpose  should  the  Creator  still  more  enrich 
Sis  nature,  by  conferring  also  an  extraordinary  Apperception 
)f  His  Being  ?  Were  it  not  equally  consistenti  then,  to  hold 
;o  a  like  inborn  organ,  by  which  he  might  discern  the  differ- 
mce  between  Colors,  supplementary  to  his  sense  of  vision  ? 
ind  should  it  be  imagined  that  such  an  extraordinary  endow- 
nent  were  only  imperatively  necessary  in  this  special  case, 
iince  such  a  knowledge  is  too  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Kace,  to  be  left  over  entirely  to  the  capricious  meandering^  of 
erratic  Reason,  we  might  again  pertinently  ask :  Were  not  a 
ike  preventive  needed,  in  behalf  of  a  Divine  Providence? 
[n  behalf  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ?  In  behalf  of  a 
Pttture  Life  ?  In  behalf,  indeed,  of  all  the  Fundamentals  of 
Christian  Theism  7  It  were  quite  easy,  in  this  way,  to  ex- 
^nd  the  catalogue  of  ^^  Innate  Ideas  ''  far  enough  to  land  us 
}Q  the  borders  of  a  rank  Fatalism. 

It  would  appear,  furthermore,  that  the  Creator  had  sadly 
failed  to  reach  His  ultimate  end,  by  such  a  plan  as  is  loudly 
mooted.  For  it  must  be  conceded,  that  if  by  the  Divine  In- 
tention of  Innate  Ideas,  it  had  been  meant  to  secure  Mankind 
against  all  possible  doubt  in  this  direction,  the  process  has 
failed  of  its  end.  To  imagine  the  presence  of  such  an  Ap- 
perception, which  is  to  serve  as  a  pioneer  to  Reason,  of  whose 
presence  and  virtue  Reason  itself  must  yet  remain  uncon- 
scious, apart  from  the  acquisition  of  Language  or  Culture; 
nnoe,  both  must  keep  apace,  if  clearness  and  infallibility  are  to 
result,  and.  which  Apperception  itself,  at  last,  is  rendered  so 
dim,  deformed  or  warped,  as  to  be  no  longer  trustworthy — 
iki$  is  equal  to  a  confession  of  its  worthlessness,  surely. 

Be  it  true,  that  no  Tribe  is  positively  known,  from  whose 
memory  every  trace  of  a  Supreme  Being  has  been  totally 
eradicated,  which  has  not  also  sunk  down  into  bestial  ignorance. 
We  look  in  vain^  too,  for  a  People,  which,  so  soon  as  it  is  con- 
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fronted  with  a  Series  of  Cause  and  Effect,  does  not  also  infer  a 
Primal  Cause;  or,  that  does  not  also  infer  an  Intelligent 
Cause,  in  the  measure  after  which  it  is  able  to  discern  Design, 
or  Effect,  by  a  teleological  order.  And  whether  we  assume 
that  the  Race  draws  the  conclusion,  of  so  universal  a  nature, 
from  a  study  of  the  Order  and  Harmony  in  the  Universe,  that 
a  Supreme,  Intelligent  Being  exists ;  or  regards  such  a  knowl- 
edge as  the  product  of  an  antecedent  tuition,  and  Tradition, 
we  may,  under  either  creed,  still  believe  that  the  Idea,  when 
once  conceived,  to  be  too  nearly  allied  to  Human  Reason,  as 
well  as  of  too  great  a  significance,  not  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate itself  with  the  growth  of  Lan^age;  whilst  its  de- 
terioration may  readily  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  indiffer- 
ence. But  the  Idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  preserved  its 
original  identity  far  too  meanly  and  imperfectly  among  the 
Pagan  Nations  for  us  to  hold  it  as  an  Imprimatur j  immediately 
impressed  upon  the  human  soul  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 
The  history  of  its  degeneration  proved  itself  far  too  licen- 
tiously for  the  Reason  of  Mankind  to  accept  it  as  a  Divine 
Sovegnir,  surely. 

Reason,  in  its  first  and  virgin  impulse,  in  no  case  conceived 
of  a  Supreme  Being  as  a  Jupiter,  or  Fetish  of  any  kind.  And 
how  much  more  improbable  were  it  then,  that  the  Original 
Image  of  the  Deity,  if  primarily  indentured  on  the  soul,  could 
ever  have  become  so  wholly  unlike  itself?  All  its  malforma- 
tions are  but  warped  remains  of  a  pre-existent  Tradition, 
which,  emanating  originally  from  a  pure  fountain,  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  deflected  further  and  yet  further  from  its 
initial  direction,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  dispersions  of 
the  Race,  which  necessarily  must  have  befallen  it  during  the 
early  settlement  of  the  earth,  but  which  had  come  to  achieve 
so  high  a  degree  of  reverence  among  the  masses,  after  a  com- 
parative rest  and  fixidity  had  been  reached,  through  the  attain- 
ment of  a  more  humane  order  of  society — that  no  one  any 
longer  ventured  so  far  as  to  suspect  or  question  the  genuine- 
ness of  its  popular  representations.     It  came  to  be  assumed 
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that  these  images  were  verily  fcu!  similes  of  their  original  pro- 
totypes. A  Plato  affirms  that  the  Egyptian  idols  of  his  own 
day  were  no  improvement  on  the  representations  of  a  thousand 
years  earlier,  and  that  those  caricatures  even  had  become  so 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  as  that  no  hesitation  was 
felt  to  rank  the  monster  Antonius  among  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  provided  only  that  his  niche  was  filled  by  a  figure  equally 
grotesque. 

This  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact,  that  even  Reason  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  most  absurd  notions,  in 
spite  of  the  advancement  gained  in  taste  and  acumen,  and  that 
it  can  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  their  deification  to  such  a 
degree,  when  once  enshrined  in  the  garbs  of  antiquity  and 
state  pomp,  that  Philosophy  even,  may  no  longer  attempt  to 
assail  them  without  the  help  of  extraordinary  revolutions 
which  Providence  must  ever  inaugurate  and  further. 

Without  such  Providential  interventions.  Human  Reason  is 
impotent  to  spread  popular  enlightenment.  Reason  is  only 
capable  of  illuminating  the  individual,,  and  is,  besides,  of  such 
a  peculiar  kind  as  to  be  forever  in  danger  of  being  extin- 
guished. A  Socrates  thoroughly  discerned  the  superstition  of 
his  day  and  native  city ;  yet  discerning  thoroughly,  he  never- 
theless drank  his  bowl  of  hemlock.  A  Plato,  too,  saw  it  all ; 
but,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  master,  he  resorted  to  the  strat- 
agem of  teaching  in  ambiguous  phrases  with  all  the  greater 
diligence,  and  sacrificed  lustily  with  the  commonalty.  Says 
Count  d'Alembert :  ^'  Philosophy  never  dared  to  attack  popu- 
lar superstition  single-handed,  but  ever  prudently  awaits  its 
favorable  moment ;  and  as  often  as  it  prematurely  makes  an 
onset,  the  attempt  proves  disastrous,  or,  at  least,  hazardous. 
Every  dominant  power  is  jealous  and  revengeful;  and  what 
may  we  imagine  to  be  more  jealous  and  revengeful  than  an 
order  of  superstition  which  is  revered  by  the  populace  and 
supported  by  the  State  ?  The  death  of  one  Socrates  proved 
wholly  futile  to  check  a  reigning  superstition.  It  required  a 
host  of  martyrs ;  and  such  a  galaxy  of  martyrs  Philosophy  is 
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flkiw  to  build.  Let  bat  %  tiDgle  note  of  4Mger  be  sigiudfld 
alovd,  and  the  amy  of  theorisera  provea  itaelf  aa  ignomini- 
ooaly  eowardly  to  its  EaipriUj  aa  its  membera  had  been  pr#- 
▼iooely  eonfident  in  their  ery.  B?en  a  Galileo,  who  may 
properly  be  ealled  the  *  Father  of  Natural  Philosophy/  in  that 
he  before,  and  more  than,  others  familiarly  introdnoed  Beaaon 
and  Nature,  was  eompelled  to  recant,  to  eeeape  the  wrath  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition.  Let  men  congratulate  themselTea  ao- 
oordingly  on  a  better  Providence,  through  which  ihey  are  ena- 
bled to  know  the  Supreme  Being  in  a  purer  light,  and  likewise 
confess  Him  with  a  becoming  courage." 

It  is  self-evident  that  man  cannot  comprehend  the  Nahire  of 
the  Infinite  Being  because  of  his  finite  constitution.  If  it  goes 
without  saying  that  man  cannot  grasp  the  constitutioaal 
eeamce  of  even  the  simplest  creature,  how  were  it  conoeiTable 
to  understand  the  Nature  and  Essence  of  Him  so  utterly  unlike 
any  created  being  7 

Yet  is  man  not  wholly  at  sea  in  reference  to  the  Deity,  on 
this  account,  because  of  His  attributes,  which  confront  us  on 
every  side,  as  well  as  by  virtue  of  his  inherent  soul-capacity 
of  conceiving  of  all  possible  perfections.  And  although  we  are 
incapable  of  realizing  the  fulness  of  our  imaginations,  we  are 
yet  able  to  realize  enough  of  their  order  to  permit  us  to  inter- 
pret the  happy  relation  which  Man  sustains  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  We  are,  accordingly,  warranted  to  contemplate,  to  a 
better  perception  of  our  own  happiness,  the  glorious  picture 
of  God. 

We  are  obliged  to  conceive  of  Grod  as  a  Necessarily  Self- 
Existent  Being — like  as  a  fountain  survives  from  within  itself. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  He  ever  should  not  have  been;  even  aa 
it  is  inconceivable  that  He  should  not  be  ecerywhere^  or  incon- 
ceivable that  He  should  not  have  been  in  any  age  or  in  any 
place.  He  is  Infinite  in  Duration  and  in  Being — from  Everlast- 
ing to  Everlasting,  and  from  Infinity  to  Infinity. 

Yet  is  God  not  Duration  or  Space;  Time  and  Space  are 
through  and  by  virtue  of  Him ;  nor  were  Eternity  and  Infinity 
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conceivable  apart  from  Him ;  these  were  Zeros  without  Him. 
He  had  been  the  Omnipresent  God  daring  primeval  Eternity, 
when,  apart  from  Himself,  all  had  been  Zero,  and  an  eternal 
night  still  covered  the  deep,  whence  all  worlds  emerged  subse- 
qaently,  through  the  efficiency  of  His  word ;  He  had  been  as 
He  is  now.  Throughout  all  the  depths  of  Space,  along  the 
most  remote  jshores  of  Creation,  in  every  atom  of  boundless 
domains,  He  is,  and  exists  without  Extension  and  without  Divisi- 
bility everywhere  and  always  in  His  Infinitude.  He  is  ever  in 
His  Entirety  AlUseeing,  All-hearing,  All-wise,  All-efficient. 

But  God  is  not  the  Soul  of  the  Universe;  else  were  He  pas- 
sive and  active,  at  the  same  time,  and  its  parts  were  likewise 
part^  of  Himself,  whilst  He  were  also  subject  to  all  the 
changes  of  the  World-System.  God  is  no  more  the  Soul  of  the 
Universe  than  the  human  soul  is  the  soul  of  all  things,  which 
it  experiences  outside  of  itself.  God  is  Omnipresent  in  the  Total- 
ity of  His  Infinitude,  and  not  merely  by  virtue  of  His  Efficiency ; 
but  in  the  Totality  of  His  Being — since  no  efficiency  is  imagin- 
able without  a  presence  also,  of  some  sort.  God  is  without 
Form  ;  else  were  His  Nature  also  circumscribed ;  and,  were  it 
impossible  for  Him  to  be  everywhere  at  hand,  then  were  His 
presence  nowhere  necessary,  either. 

God's  Being  is  of  a  most  incomplex  order;  ever  perfectly 
consistent  with  Himself,  as  well  as  unchangeably  the  same 
through  all  Eternities  ;  a  Simultaneous  All — without  increase 
and  without  decrease — since  He  is  a  Self-Existent  Being.  On 
this  account,  also,  is  it  unreasonable  to  conceive  of  a  plurality 
of  Gods.  Among  several  Infinite  Beings,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  no  One  Infinite  Being  could  be  im- 
agined. The  conception  of  a  Self-Existent  Supreme  Being,  at 
once  precludes  all  thoughts  of  severalty,  whilst  the  Unity  in 
the  Gt)dhead  is  confirmed,  too,  by  the  Uniformity  and  Harmony 
in  Creation's  Realm. 

Eternity  and  Infinity  were  still  possible,  however,  were  such 
a  Being  an  Unconscious  Essence,  or  even  if  the  Universe,  or  its 
constituent   matter,  itself  were  such   a  Necessarily  Existent 
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BeiDg.  Bat  an  Essence,  withoot  Intelligence  and  Free  Wm, 
ooald  in  no  sense  challenge  man's  reyerence,  notwithstaoding 
its  Infinity;  no  more  than  Eternal  and  Endless  Space  ooiUL 
It  were  to  him  nothing  nobler  than  an  Eternal  Zero.  Only  by 
Tirtae  of  this  Infinite  and  Omnipresent  Joeing,  existing  as  a 
SpiRiTy  Living,  ConscioQS,  Free  and  Independent  of  the  Uoi- 
Terse,  is  it  possible  for  God  to  confront  os,  aa  God  and  Creator, 
and  Man's  Creator.  Only  then  is  He  the  Lord  and  God  of  tlie 
Universe,  as  well  aa  Man's  own  Lord  and  God — ^the  molt 
solemn,  edifying,  consoling  thought  man  can  possibly  cheriflh— 
the  canon  of  all  his  conduct,  and  the  foundation  to  his  peace 
and  happiness. 

It  must  again   be   confessed,  that  man    is  incompetent  to 
fathom  the  inner  Nature  of  a  Spirit.     Yet  is  he  on  this  acooat*^^ 
no  worse  off,  than  he  stands  to  Matter  also,  the  esseiiceof  whic'^ 
he  can  as  little  comprehend.    By  the  term  matter  we  conceir^^ 
an  Object  which  is  conditioned  by  the  characteristics  of  Exten^^^^ 
sion,  Impenetrability,  and  such  like  accidents,  which  distinguish  ^ 
corporeity.      And  since  it  were  confessedly  absurd  to  associate 
such   prerogatives  as  Thought,   Free   Will,  Intelligence  and 
Judgment  with  the  corporeal  Bodies,  it  follows  that  the  Source 
whence  these  emanate  must,  necessarily,  be  of  the  Spiritual 
order,  because  of  their  correlative  manifestations.      For  where- 
ever  Reason  and  Will  betray  themselves  as  results,  or  Effects, 
we  may  logically  postulate  also  Reason  and  Will  in  the  source 
-or  Cause. 

From  precisely  such  Premises  Man  pronounces  himself  to  be 
an  intelligent  and  moral  being ;  and  on  similar  ground,  too,  he 
infers  that  his  God  must  likewise  possess  an  Intelligent  and 
Moral  Nature.  On  this  ground,  furthermore,  may  we  safely 
conclude  that  no  conceivable  truth  can  authenticate  itself  more 
unmistakably  to  his  Reason,  unless  every  conceivable  absurdity, 
that  may  be  entertained  concerning  an  Eternal  Unconscious 
Substance,  dare  be  accepted  as  rational  and  true. 

From  what  has  now  been  assumed,  it  follows  that  the  Infin- 
itely Perfect  Spirit  must  exist  entirely  independeiU  of  Matter; 
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yea,  that  this  Being  must  be  essentially  apart  from  the  entire 
Realm  of  matter.  Nor  is  it  at  all  required,  again,  that  man  should 
nnderstand  the  Nature  of  Matter,  and  its  Accidents,  in  order  to 
reach  such  a  conclusion.  Are  we  unable  to  distinguish  between 
Fire  and  Water,  because  their  several  essences  are  mysteries  to 
as  ?  Surely,  then,  we  are  also  sufficiently  versed  with  the  na- 
ture of  Matter  in  general,  to  draw  a  safe  line  of  distinction 
>etween  Matter  and  Spirit.  Whether  he  never  so  minutely 
'eads  the  nature  of  Impenetrability,  Extension  or  Divisibility, 
n  the  former,  he  is  wholly  unable  to  discern  the  capacity  of 
I^onsciousness  in  it.  Nor  is  any  one  justified  to  call  all  manner 
»f  Substances  material^  without  indulging  in  a  mere  play  of 
rords. 

True  as  it  is,  that  man  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a  Being 
iiat  is  divested  of  Extension,  or  Form,  he  is  still  not  warranted 
»  deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  Incorporeal  Being, 
bose  entire  nature  lies  wholly  above  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
3  circumscribed  sphere  of  present  existence.  And  granted 
At  such  a  conception  were  possible  for  him,  that  he  were  able 

Oonceive  of  such  a  Conscious,  Thinking  Being,  in  what  re- 
^ot;  were  He  more  intelligible  and  satisfactory,  did  He  con- 
^v^^  man  clothed  in  a  Body  ? 

▼Vith  all  the  sagaciousness  of  a  Christian  sage,  Locke  made 
^<1  to  affirm  the  possibility  and  reasonableness,  on  the  part  of 
^d  in  His  Omnipotence  to  endow  certain  species  of  Matter 
^1^  the  Power  of  Thought.  As  a  Christian,  he  believed  the 
^'■aaortality.  of  the  Soul  to  be  thereby  more  easily  established. 
^>^  can  we  deny  his  proposition.  Yet  he  held  it  as  an  absurd 
^possibility^  at  the  same  time,  to  conceive  of  God,  the  Prima- 
T  Source  of  Intelligence,  as  a  Material  Being.  Locke  merely 
Md  down  the  proposition,  that  God  were  able  to  endow  certain 
l^inda  of  matter  with  the  prerogative  of  thought — a  created, 
l^terial  substance — with  the  capacity  of  thinking,  in  order  to 

ta&ke  prominent   the   narrow  limit  of  man's  present   circum- 

Bcribed  sphere  of  knowledge.     The  point  was  well  taken,  since 
man  is  not  competent  to  deny  such  a  range  of  God's  Omnipo- 
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tence,  whilst,  apart  from  Revelation,  he  isl  neyertheless  obliged 
to  queetion  the  fact,  on  the  general  basis  of  Reason  and  Un« 
derstanding. 

Bayle,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  that  the  fact  of  such  a 
philosopher  as  Locke  confessing  so  maoh  in  behalf  of  the  nur- 
row  compass  of  man's  Reason,  proved  rather  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  sad  fallibility  of  Haman  Reason.  And  now, 
that  which  a  Locke  adduced  as  a  proof  of  Man^e  limited  sphere 
qf  knowledge^  and  a  Bajle  regarded  as  a  sign  of  its  fallibtUtjff 
certain  philosopherliogs  swiftly  seize  upon  and  proffer  as  testi- 
mony of  their  own  great  acumen ;  never  so  much  as  dreaming 
of  lacking  any  of  the  profundity  of  the  English  sage,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  memorize  his  naked  dietumf 
and  quote  it  apart  from  its  legitimate  connection,  or  without 
any  of  its  conditions  attached. 

But  let  it  be  accepted  as  possible  for  God's  Omnipotence  to 
invest  indivisible  atoms  of  matter  with  Consciousness. 
(Though  in  the  connection  in  which  the  English  philosopher 
states  the  proposition,  it  seems  absurd  according  to  his  own 
words).  And  let  it  be  supposed  that  such  atoms  were  consti- 
tuted the  habitat  of  my  own  personal- consciousness;  further- 
more, How  am  I  to  regard  such  an  endowment — conditioned  as 
it  must  be — as  yet  a  part  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  also  con- 
ceive of  it  as  independent  of  an  infinitely  extended  mass  of 
Matter  ?  Shall  I  regard  it  as  an  accident  of  Matter  as  such  ? 
In  that  case  I  am  no  longer  permitted  to  hold  to  an  Lifinitely 
Conscious  Being,  but  am  forced  to  conceive  of  as  many  finite 
and  independent  conscious  beings,  as  I  can  imagine  to  myself 
separately  endowed  particles  of  Matter.  But  that  were  to 
believe  in  an  Infinitely  Manifold  Unity. 

And  should  such  Consciousness  be  considered  as  residing  in 
but  a  single  atom  of  an  endless  realm  of  Matter,  all  outside 
and  beyond  it  were  but  dead  stuff,  whilst  this  simple  atom, 
being  the  only  conscious  particle,  were  the  sole  Matrix  of  the 
Universe,  and,  consequently,  independent  of  the  mass  of  mat- 
ter, in  fact. 
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And  in  case  each  Consciousness  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as 
an  accident  of  Matter  in  general,  nor  as  resident  in  a  single 
atom,  then  it  woald  necessarily  follow  that  this  Consciousness 
were  the  result  of  accidental  combinations.     Then,  too,  Con- 
sciousness were  the  fruit  of  a  combination  of  unconscious  par- 
ticles.    But  in  what  manner  might  one  atom,  then,  communi- 
oate  Motiqp  and  Thought  to  another  ?     Or,  in  what  conceiva- 
ble manner  could  the  totality  of  matter  receive  its  quickening 
from  the  individual  particles,  so    that  single   and  incomplex 
thought  might  result? 

And,  again,  in  what  light  were  we  to  regard  such  a  combina- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Being  ?     Am  I  to  accept  it  as  fatalistic,  as 
c^rbitrary,  or  as  accidental  ?    If  as  absolutely  inevitable,  Rea- 
son and  Free  Will  are  at  an  end ;  if  as  arbitrary,  then  the  or«- 
^er  of  the  Universe  might  like  readily  have  resulted  from  a 
l>Iind  commingling  of  its  individual  parts.     For  whether  we 
attribute  the  Creative  Idea  to  a  fatalistic  combination  of  Mat- 
ter, or  to  the  accidental  movement  of  unconscious  Matter  di- 
arectly,  it  is  all  the  same.     And  if,  finally,  such  a  combination 
ma  to  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  Chance,  we  are  placing  the 
effect  before  the  cause,  \)j  assuming  in  advance  a  Conscious- 
siesa,  which  can  only  issue  out  of  it. 

So  far  we  have  had  to  do  with  conclusions  drawn  from 
Xocke's  propositions.  But  where  do  we  stand,  finally,  if  we 
Bocept  of  an  infinitely  extended  realm  of  Matter,  which  is  vir- 
tually independent  of  a  corporeal  Universe  ?  Even  though  we 
ignore  all  the  accidental  characteristics  of  Matter,  we  are,  to 
say  the  least,  compelled  to  allot  it  Impenetrability — if  the  term 
is  not  to  be  an  empty  sound ;  i,  e.,  that  two  substances  cannot 
fill  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  If  this  were  not  so,  the 
phenomenon  of  Motion  could  not  be  explained.  But  what  were 
more  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  distinguish  the  Supreme  Sub- 
stance from  the  Universe,  and  at  the  sande  time  to  identify 
Him  with  the  realm  of  Matter  ?  In  our  endeavor  to  avoid 
0uoh  a  contradiction,  we  must  necessarily  verge  close  on  the 
borders  of  a  most  dangerous  error,  along  which  the  denial  of 
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God's  Being  lies ;  namely,  to  teach  the  identity  of  God  and  the 
Universe,  as  if  of  one  and  the  same  Substance.  The  egoiam 
and  vanity  which  drive  men  to  teach  novelties  are  indeed  no 
such  uncommon  faults,  in  the  habits  of  pliilosophers,  as  that 
the  zeal,  with  which  certain  modern  sages  declare  in  favor  of 
so  untenable  a  proposition,  should  render  it  suspicions,  at 
sight.  But  what  advantage  accrues  to  Truth  by^helving  a 
term,  which  clearly  expresses  the  sense,  and  foisting  another  in 
its  room,  which,  per  se,  is  not  a  whit  plainer,  and  whose  mean- 
ing it  is  not  possible  to  trace  to  its  finality,  without  verging, 
according  to  Bayle's  position,  on  an  actual  denial  of  the  Su- 
preme Being?  Or,  according  to  Locke,  without  being  threat- 
ened with  the  danger,  to  say  the  least,  of  losing  every  correct 
conception  of  God,  since  every  idea  of  Consciousness  in  Mat- 
ter is  so  utterly  foreign  as  to  forbid  our  Reason  to  think  of 
both  in  the  same  breath  ?  And  surely  it  were  impossible  for 
any  one  to  suspect  such  men  as  Locke  and  Bayle  so  far  as  to 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  former  proved  too  timid,  or  the 
latter  too  careless,  to  halt  and  shrink  back  from  the  legitimate 
conclusions  of  their  own  premises. 

The  term  "  Spirit,"  furthermore,  is  by  no  means  a  purely 
negative  word,  which  expresses  nothing.  The  compiler  of  the 
^Diciionaire  Philosophique,  and  the  Jesuit,  whom  the  Marquis 
d  Argens  quotes  in  his  "  Ocellus,"  because  of  his  sharp  wit,  in- 
dulges in  much  stale  humor  over  this  term.  The  positive  side 
of  the  word  "  Spirit''  expresses  the  fact,  that  a  Spiritual  Being  is 
a  Conscious  and  Free  Being.  The  immateriality  is  but  one  of 
its  secondary  attributes,  which  is  usually  adduced,  lest  its  chief 
characteristics  might  be  ignored  or  disturbed.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  certain  church  fathers  made  use  of  the  term  Matter, 
in  connection  with  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  wrote  after  the  Ubu%  Loquendi  of  their  day,  and  the 
parlance  of  current  philosophical  schools.  The  terms  "  form 
and  matter,"  meant  what  is  now  expressed  by  the  word  "sub- 
stance," in  modern  metaphysics.  They  used  those  terms,  as 
against  all  other  accidental  attributes.     Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
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lid  they  deny,  most  pointedly,  all  and  every  thought  of  a 
lynthesis  of  substance  when  discoursing  concerning  the  Su- 
)reme  Being.  Their  whole  peculiarity  lay,  accordingly,  in 
heir  terminology.  But  since  what  era,  let  us  ask,  has  the 
earned  class  accepted  the  oft  vaguely  employed  expressions  of 
otherwise  candid  men,  who  well  deserved  to  beheld  as  philoso- 
thers,  as  canonical  phrases  in  metaphysics  ?  Truly,  one  is  not 
eldom  put  in  a  ^^  strait  betwixt  the  two."  If  but  a  single,  iso- 
ited  word,  accidentally  be  stumbled  on,  which  may  be  wrested 
gainst  Theism,  at  once  Lactantius  and  Tertullian  are  pro- 
laimed  philosophical  corypheii.  But  is  Theism  confirmed  by 
>me  of  the  wisest,  suddenly  a  Leibnitz,  a  Boylen,  a  Newton  or 
Lddison,  and  a  Pascal  are  set  down  as  superstitious  pedants. 

Say  on ! "  exclaims  Count  d'Alembert^  in  imitation  of 
!heinistocles,  when  speaking  of  certain  unanswerable  criticisms 
n  metaphysics.  ^'  But,  pray,  let  us  have  argument  and  proof! " 
^erily^  one  were  amply  justified  in  uttering  the  same  challenge, 
D  response  to  fashionable,  lean  objections  which  many  so- 
tilled  philosophers  never  tire  to  advance  against  Theism,  and 
ucLvance  repeatedly  from  sheer  malice,  though  refujied  a  thou- 
0ind  times  already.  If  objections  against  Theism  are  to  be 
iTged,  let  them  be  forged  as  heavy  as  possible.  Religion  is 
ver  rendered  the  hardier  in  this  way  ;  they  are  as  shadows  are 
3  a  picture ;  they  brighten  the  light^  which  may  have  been 
immed  by  the  additions  and  phrases  of  man.  Theism  is  only 
'^eism,  in  so  far  as  it  embodies  Truth.  Theism  cannot  gain  or 
se  by  word-playing  or  chicanery. 

^ut  why  should  men  want  to  cloud  over  a  truth  which  proves 
^  source  and  basis  of  all  enlightened  civilization?  Even 
^iigh  we  shall  all  be  permitted  to  see  our  God,  eye  to  eye,  it 
ll»  nevertheless,'  prove  unto  our  edification,  in  the  meanwhile, 

endeavor  to  look  upon  the  garments  of  His  glorious  perfec- 
>^ — "  The  Fair  God,"  as  the  author  of  "  Ben-Hur  ''  would 


^bat  the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  a  Living,  Intelligent,  and 
^ee  Being,  is  as  evident  as  the  fact  is  that  Order  and  Design 
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pervade  the  economy  of  I^ature,  and  as  that  man  is  possessed 
of  the  power  of  Thought  and  Will*  And  as  a  Finite  being  can 
possess  a  Finite  understanding,  we  are  warranted  in  predica- 
ting Infinite  Wisdom  of  an  Infinite  Creator  of  the  Uniyerse  ; 
else  Infinity  must  carry  a  contradiction  within  its  folds.  In 
other  words,  Time  were  conceivable  as  possible,  whilst  Eternity 
were  inconceivable. 

The  highest  orders  of  mind  can  indeed  not  realize  the  ncUure 
of  such  Intelligence ;  but  just  as  little  may  the  lowest  order  of 
intelligence  conceive  of  God  mtlumt  such  an  Attribute.  All  crea- 
tures can  only  derive  their  powers  of  thought  and  knowledge  from 
Him.  From  the  crawling  snail  to  the  highest  angel,  who  is 
able  to  survey  the  universe  at  a  glance— every  one  possesses  the 
measure  of  perception  which  is  allotted  to  it  by  His  Will.  But 
who  could  have  determined  the  fulness  of  His  wisdom  ?  Man's 
knowledge  is  limited,  because  his  order  of  existence  is,  likewise, 
of  a  circumscribed  order,  and  his  powers  are  curtailed,  because 
his  environments  are  fixed.  He  is  able  to  know,  accordingly, 
no  more  than  his  dull  senses  are  capable  of  comprehending ; 
partially,  imperfectly,  and  in  the  degrees  after  which  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  surrounding  objects.  Whilst  he  is 
gazing  upon  one  scene,  another  vanishes  from  him.  One  object 
strikes  him  as  infinitely  great  and  another  appears  to  him  as 
infinitely  small.  And  of  all  things  which  he  desires,  we  may 
say,  that  he  but  sees  the  surface  and  shelly  the  substance  and 
essence  ever  remaining  a  profound  secret  withal.  His  Under- 
standing, it  is  true,  ever  anticipates  something  within  and  be- 
yond. His  Imagination  tempts  him  still  further  onward ;  yet, 
the  further  he  advances,  the  darker  and  more  unsafe  does  his 
path  become.  The  philosopher  constructs  his  systems  of  thought 
and  flatters  himself  to  be  a  creator  indeed,  wko  is  competent  to 
construct  worlds  also  ;  but  a  single  new  species  of  worms  even 
upsets  his  entire  fabric  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Creator's  manner  of  discernment  and 
knowledge  differs  wholly  from  men's  thoughts  and  ways.  Man 
would  necessarily  degrade  God's  Being,  were  he  to  conclude. 
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from  his  capacity  of  thinking,  that  a  certain  comparison  must 
subsist  between  his  mode  of  knowing,  and  that  of  God's.  How 
immeasurably  different  is  the  life-spark  in  man  from  that  of  a 
worm !  God  must  necessarily  know  all  things  in  an  instant, 
and  with  infallible  accuracy.  He  is  everywhere,  and  directly 
at  hand.  To  God,  all  knowledge  is  an  instantaneous  thought — 
a  glance.  All  Space  is  His  pavilion,  throughout  whose  vast 
domain  He  is  present.  Nor  could  He  know  anything,  did  He 
not  also  know  all  things  at  the  same  time. 

Nor  does  God  merely  fully  and  instantly  discern  the  actual 
and  present;  He  also  perceives  the  possible  and  all  that  is  yet 
in  the  future,  with  like  certitude.     He  is  at  all  moments  like 
near  to  all  that  He  has  created ;  and  necessarily  near  through 
all  eons  of  time,  as  the  Creator,  who  has  allotted  to  every  crea- 
ture of  His  hand  its  capacities,  their  measure  of  force  and  con- 
ditions ;  their  manner  of  subsistence ;  through  whose  Omnipo- 
tent, Creating  Will  alone  all  things  must  perpetuate  themselves, 
lifter  their  destined  manner  of  activity.  All  creatures  hold  their 
existence  and  power,  as  and  so  long  as  He  wills.     He  is  simul- 
taneously present  to  all  created  objects.     And  all  creatures  are 
likewise  present  to  His  infinite  mind;  all  possible  circumstances, 
coincidences  and  results — and  throughout  Eternity.    It  is  here, 
where  man  finds  the  primary  ground  to  his  Theism — the  foun- 
dation of  his  holiness  and  peace.     Let  him  reverently  linger 
there,  that  he  may  rightly  lay  to  heart  the  perfections  of  God's 
nature. 

God  is  Omnipresent.  Every  man  walks  under  His  all-seeing 
eye.  No  one  can  escape  His  ubiquitous  vision.  No  night  can 
hide  him  from  Him.  No  creature  is  ever  lost  to  the  Creator's 
mind,  whithersoever  he  may  hie.  His  spirit,  conduct  and  des- 
tiny are  known  and  foreknown  to  Him,  who  is  the  Creator.  Dur- 
ing the  primeval  eons,  when  He  contemplated  the  creation  of 
the  universe,  man  had  already  been  present  to  His  mind ;  his 
existence  had  been  determined ;  the  duration  of  his  time  had 
been  fixed ;  the  measure  of  his  capacities  had  been  proportioned ; 
his  environments  had  been  ordered;  his  fortunes  had  been 
31 
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weighed  with  His  beneficent  mind ;  his  history  had  been  {ore-      ! 
seen — though  all  as  yet  unknown  to  himself. 

Even  men's  thoughts  are  known  to  God*    For  without  thii 
Divine  knowledge  God's  Omniscience  in  other  directions  wen 
not  an  Omniscience^  either  to  Himself  or  to  mankinct    Thes^ 
too,  were  his  peace  clean  gone,  since  all  good  intentions,  as  wcD 
as  his  struggles  to  elevate  himself  morally,  were  in  vain.    For 
as  it  does  not  lie  within  man's  power  to  render  his  modm 
transparent,  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  is  his  only  consolation. 
God  could  then  only  judge  man  from  appearances.   The  tmUxt 
and  the  hypocrite  would  have  great  advantage.     Indeed,  hjpo- 
crisy  were  then  the  highest  art  for  man,  since  he  might  snceeed, 
by  an  ordinary  stock  of  glib  sayings  and  certain  cheap  yet 
striking  acts,  in  gaining  at  once  the  approbation  of  God  vti 
the  admiration  of  his  fellows,  in  spite  of  his  concealed  luttti 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  of 
the   Universe  of  creatures,  as  devoid  of  a  knowledge  of  mo- 
tives and  inclinations  which  stir  the  minds  of  His  subjects^ 
The  weakest  intellect  is  unable  to  bear  such  a  conception  oi 
God.     The  most  benighted  worshipper,  with  the  wildest  co^' 
ception  of  the  Deity,  who  confidently  appeals  to  Him  throa0r 
his  prayers  and  sacrifices,  is  yet  persuaded  of  God's  knowleJ^^ 
of  the   sincerity   of  his   motives.     No !     Not  a  single  no 
thought,  not  one  secret  sigh,  which  may  not  even  leap  from 
heart  to  his  lips  or  tongue,  is  ignored  by  God.     Let  the  wo: 
judge  of  man's  conduct  as  it  may,  his  consolation  is  still  th 
God  witnesseth  to  the  sincerity  of  his  motives. 

The  nature  of  such  Omniscience  is  again  incomprehensible 
man.     He  does  not  even  comprehend  the  rationale  of  his  a 
power  of  Thought,  yet  is  he  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  'C^ 
better   known   to    God   than   he  knows  himself,  ueverthelest^ 
ShouM  God  not  understand  the  creatures  of  His  own  hand^ 
May  we  conceive  of  God  bringing  forth  creatures  whose  mo- 
tives can  remain  unknown  to  Himself;  whose  acts  He  must  first 
await    ere  He  is  able  to  read  their  mind;  and  thus  stand  in 
danger  of  being  mistaken  as  to  their  ultimate  issues?    We 
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.re  forced  to  the  conclusion,  accordingly^  that  God  is  able  to 
iiscern  with  unerring  certainty  future  results  of  all  His  moral 
leings,  in  all  their  possible  conditions  and  with  all  their  possible 
lonsequences.  Yet  may  we  not  conclude  that  suoh  Omniscience 
B  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  *^  Cause-and-Effects/'  like  to 
hat  which  holds  in  the  material  universe,  by  virtue  of  which 
}od  can  calculate  upon  the  future  results  of  premises 
rhich  His  moral  beings  establish.  Were  such  an  order  to 
)e  assumed  in  the  Moral  Economy,  all  things  were  then  as 
fredeotinated,  dkS  they  are  in  the* visible,  mechanical  sphere 
—save  only  that  it  were  ordered  after  more  hidden  laws.  But 
f  there  be  any  real  Freedom  in  the  Moral  Order,  as  we  have  a 
ight  to  assume,  suoh  a  knowledge  of  knowledge  must  diflfer  es- 
lentially  from  the  mode  of  human  discovery.  Its  nature  is  too 
nysterious  for  man's  comprehension;  it  may  be  such  to  the 
liighest  angels.  Indeed,  right  here  may,  perhaps,  the  division- 
iiie  be  drawn  between  Finite  and  Infinite  Wisdom.  But  it  were 
itill  more  mysterious,  should  the  Creator  have  formed  creatures, 
kiid  endowed  them  with  the  powers  which  He  Himself  were  un- 
bJe  to  interpret ;  that  He  should  have  called  into  being  ^'dedalian 
^^ichineaj*^  as  Plato  styles  them,  which,  as  soon  as  formed, 
^oald  escape  their  Maker's  control ;  creatures  which  were  able 
cbaDge  the  universe  after  their  own  capricious  whims,  and 
i^oerning  which  He  could  exercise  no  further  influence,  than 
^ever  and  forever  to  correct  their  follies  and  mistakes,  as  well 
»  by  His  power  and  wisdom,  to  continue  anew,  after  the  best 
^Qible  manner.  God  must  then  in  vain  have  set  before  Him- 
^^  a  Divine  ideal ;  all  the  Order  and  Harmony  in  Nature,  amid 
^  endless  revolutions  and  changes,  which  man  so  greatly^ad- 
^^es;  the  wisdom  by  which  Good  and  Evil  are  held  in  equili- 
^^Um,  and  the  balance  which  the  former  ever  shows  in  the  end 
^all  this  must  then  confront  mankind  as  a  far  more  incxpli- 
^tle  work  of  Chance. 

Man's  Moral  Freedom  remains  withal  what  it  is.  As  evident 
lui  it  is,  that  all  that  God  has  certainly  foreseen,  cannot  but 
Borely  come  to  pass ;  else  that  which  is  inevitable  were  likewise 
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not  inevitable.  Men  who  are  familiar  with  the  minds  and  na- 
tures of  their  friends  may  also  anticipate,  to  a  great  degree,  all 
that  these  are  likely  to  do  under  certain  circumstances ;  and  in 
the  measure  in  which  they  are  able  to  anticipate  such  circum- 
stances,  in  the  greater  degree  can  they  also  foreknow  their  con- 
clusions. And  whilst  we  do  not  hereby  mean  to  explain  the 
Divine  Foreknowledge,  yet  they  serve  as  good  illustrations  of 
its  nature,  we  think. 

God  does  not  arrive  at  conclusions  by  means  of  syllogisms, 
or  through  pre-calculations.  We  only  mean  to  teach,  through 
such  examples,  that  the  liberty  of  human  conduct  is  in  no  wise 
jeopardized  by  the  fact  of  it  being  foreseen.  The  ground  of  its 
certitude  lies  in  the  actor;  and  its  certainty  would  not  be  in 
"  the  least  degree  altered  by  the  circumstance  of  the  want  of  its 
foreknowledge.  There  is  then  no  absurdity  or  impossibility  in 
such  an  order  of  foreknowledge ;  its  incomprehensibleness  re- 
sults solely  in  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  human  mind, 
as,  indeed,  the  entire  nature  of  the  Infinite  Being  must  tran- 
scend its  capacity.  But  how  presumptuous  were  it  for  man  to 
adopt  his  limited  Understanding  as  a  rule  by  which  to  measure 
an  Infinite  Nature !  His  understanding,  dull  as  his  capacities 
are  confessed  to  be,  must  nevertheless  already  strike  the  mollusk 
as  an  unlimited  kind  of  omniscience,  and  his  short-sighted  con- 
clusions could  not  but  appear  as  an  order  of  prophecy  and  om- 
nipresence. In  precisely  the  same  light  man's  Understanding 
may,  perhaps,  be  compared  with  the  Wisdom  of  an  angel.  And 
what  is  man — or  what  is  an  angel,  aside  of  the  Infinite  One  ? 
As  a  mollusk,  indeed — only  far  more  circumscribed,  than  it  is 
in  its  shell. 

The  Infinite  Being  must  likewise  be  Eternal,  in  His  inclina- 
tion towards  Love  for  all  Goodness.  We  cannot  realize  a  God 
apart  from  Goodness.  A  Creator  who  is  empty  of  Love  for  His 
creatures ;  an  Infinite  Being  who  knows  the  Highest  Good  under 
all  circumstances,  without  desiring  to  consummate  it;  an  In- 
dependent Being,  and  the  Source  of  all  Perfections,  yet  willing 
to  bring  about  imperfections  and  evils — such  a  conception  were 
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an  absurdity,  verily !    'All  selfish  and   uncharitable  motion ; 
the  malevolent  cruelty  of  a  brooding  tyrant,  who  delights  but 
to  tread  on  the  necks  of  his  subjects ;  the  hatred  of  common- 
place beings,  who  turn  livid  over  the  least  advantage  of  th^ir 
foes ;  the  rage  of  the  greedy — all  these  sensations  can  only 
emanate  from  a  conviction  of  personal  unwofthiness  and  weak- 
ness, and  are  manifest  efforts  at  a  removal  of  such  humiliations 
and  their  causes.    A  persuasion  of  genuine  and  secure  great- 
ness precludes  all  occasions  of  anger.    And  vastly  more  im- 
possible were  it  to  conceive  that  the  Almighty  and  Independent 
JBeing,  the  Primeval  Source  of  all  Perfections,  and  from  whose 
Will  all  the  efficiency  of  every  capacity  issues,  to  harbor  any 
such  feelings.   In  some  such  light  man  is  compelled  to  conceive 
!>f  the  Supreme  Being,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  cherish  any 
Iirect  perceptions  of  His  Benevolent  Greatness  at  all.     And 
nnch  more  so,  now,  since  He  has  revealed  Himself  as  such. 
^11  man's  surroundings,  his  sensations  and  feelings,  even  his 
ife,  Bavor  of  Benevolence. 

If  His  inclination  toward  the  Highest  Good  were  not  the  fun- 
lA^nental  motive  in  God,  how  many  more  terrible  tracea,  of 
malevolence  or  unbenignness  should  we  not  discern  throughout 
the  domain  of  the  Almighty  Creator?    Tet  do  we  discover,  all 
ihrongh  the  realm  of  Nature,  only  the  effects  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  Love,  which  overwhelms  man's  power  of  comprehension  ! 
^e  completeness  and  glory  of  its  individual  p^rts ;  its  rich- 
^088  and  beneficent   harmony,  all   testify  of  the  unchanging 
iiund  for  the  good  on  the  side  of  its  glorious  Original.     Surely 
^11  is  manifestly  ordered  for  the  attainment  of  perfection,  to  the 
^ye  of  His  thoughtful  creatures ;  and  the  higher  and  more  ex- 
tended the  power  of  perception  is  developed,  the  more  manifest 
^Iso  is  His  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  His  creatures.  There 
^  Xiot  an  instinct  implanted,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  there 
*^^  not  also  provision  been   abundantly  made ;   no  capacity 
afforded,  without  an  opportunity  for  its  gratification  at  hand ; 
^^  perception,  which  finds  not  a  ready  challenge  too ;  no  voca- 
^on  in  Hfy^  that  has  not  its  delight  for  its  incumbent ;  no  weak- 
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ness,  without  a  corresponding  shield  as  well ;  no  danger,  with- 
out its  warning  signal ;  no  pain,  without  its  soothing  remedy ; 
whilst  all  the  disorders  which  man  experiences  in  the  physical 
and  moral  spheres,  instead  of  disturbing  his  conyiction  con- 
cerning the  unchanging  goodness  of  God,  only  confirm  it  the 
more. 

Throughout  all  the  realm  of  Creation  no  man  can  detect  an 
intentional  source  of  evil ;  nowhere  an  arrangement  of  a  pre- 
ponderating evil  design ;  nowhere  an  organ  or  institution  which 
is  meant  to  be  productive  of  more  evil  than  of  good ;  but  only 
for  a  designedly  greater  good ;  or  that  aims,  by  an  unavoidable 
condition,  to  an  end  which  renders  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
more  overwhelming  and  universal.  Even  in  man  himself,  and 
in  the  most  depraved  of  men — ^let  his  passions  be  never  so  fierce 
— the  benevolent  image  of  his  Creator,  nevertheless,  shimmers 
forth  from  his  constituent  nature  in  every  case.  In  his  entire 
moral  constitution,  there  is  not  a  single  original  motive  which 
can  be  said  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  universal  perfec- 
tion. Alongside  of  his  selfishness,  the  love  for  his  neighbors 
still  exists,  as  well  as  a  leaning  to  society,  as  an  essential  of  his 
nature.  Benevolence  maintains  its  attraction  even  in  the 
gloomiest  soul ;  and  all  malevolence,  or  delight  on  account  of 
men's  misery,  in  all  instances  presupposes  an  unnatural  condi- 
tion of  an  excited  passion,  or  of  a  sorely  wounded  conscience. 
A  Caligula  still  has  his  favorites,  whom  he  overloads  with 
presents,  and  that  he  seeks  for  such  only  among  the  most  un- 
worthy, proves  that  he  feels  most  at  home  among  such  char- 
acters. 

In  this  light  man  knows  God,  and  on  such  a  conception  of 
his  God's  Omniscience  and  Goodness  does  he  also  base  his  trust 
and  entire  creed  of  Theism.  However  far  human  nature  differs 
from  the  nature  of  the  Incomprehensible  Spirit,  it  is  neither 
impertinent  nor  profane,  should  we  compare  the  Perfections  of  a 
Being,  so  entirely  beyond  our  own  capacity  of  comprehension, 
with  those  of  our  own  nature.  It  must  be  conceded  that  no 
other  medium  than  that  which  is  inherent  within  ourselves  re- 
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niajns  by  which  we  can  conceive  of  the  Nature  of  the  Divine 
Seing,  save  the  constituents  of  our  own  nature.  We  must, 
furthermore,  concede  the  fact,  that  what  may  be  taken  as  an 
order  of  perfection  in  man,  may  still  be  regarded  as  an  imper- 
^eetian  in  the  Divine  Nature.  But  the  basis  of  man's  faith 
remains,  nevertheless,  sure  and  safe.  He  well  knows  that  all 
haman  perfections  must  be  circumscribed;  that  the  human 
mind  must  increase  its  store;  and  that  man  is  destined  to  judge 
of  things  present  by  means  of  general  principles,  experiences 
and  analogies.  Great  as  his  perfection  may  seem,  aside  of  still 
more  limited  creatures,  it  is  nevertheless  but  an  order  of  im- 
perfection, resultant  from  his  circumscribed  constitution,  which 
lie  may  therefore  not  attribute  to  the  Infinite  Spirit  without 
derogating  from  His  Sublime  Character. 

But  whenever  God's  Knowledge  and  Wisdom  become  the  sub- 
jects of  men's  contemplation,  there  is  no  thought  of  limitation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  capacity  of  Thought  and  Will  is  of  itself 
Already  an  essential  perfection,  which  in  no  wise  fruits  out  of 
our  human  and  circumscribed  nature,  but  is  an  attribute  which 
"we  are  therefore  bound  to  trace  back  to  the  Maker  of  our  being. 
3i*or  it  is- inconceivable  that  an  essential  perfection  should  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  Effect  which  did  not  also  lie  in   the  original 
Cause.    Even  a  Hume  acknowledges  the  force  of  such  a  propo- 
sition*    He  merely  maintains  that  no  other  attributes  dare  be 
predicated  than  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  full  efficiency, 
resnlting  from  the  cause.    Neither  is  anything  more  required 
for  our  complete  peace.     The  Creator  has  endowed  man  with 
the   power  of  Thought  and  Will;   and  such  capacities  must 
necessarily  also  reside  in  Himself ;  and  on  such  a  premise  he  is 
justified  in  predicating  an  Infinitude  in  the  Godhead.  It  affords 
him  the  most  satisfactory  foundation  to  rest  his  knowledge  on. 
What  constitutes  Infinite  Wisdom  or  an  Unlimited  Free  Will  ? 
Naught  but  Perfect  Wisdom  and  Perfect  Goodness.    Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  man's  conception  of  such  an  order  is  purely  fanci- 
ful.    The' original  conceptions  which  man  is  capable  of  cherish- 
ing of  Wisdom  and  Goodness  in  the  nature  of  things  are  en- 
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tirely  aoalogons  to  such  as  he  draws  from  His  haodiwork.  He 
notes  that  all  things  are  ordered  towards  the  perfecting  and 
happiness  of  His  sentient  creatures.  This  constitutes  his 
primary  conception  of  Groodness.  He  notices,  again,  that  all 
means  are  most  happily  directed  towards  this  end.  This  con- 
stitutes his  primary  conception  of  Wisdom.  Why,  then,  may 
he  not  confidently  regard  Wisdom  and  Ooodness  as  Attri- 
butes of  the  Author  ?  Or,  why  should  He  have  manifested  an 
order  in  Nature,  so  utterly  different  from  the  order  which  is 
Immanent  in  Himself?  Why  should  He  have  endowed  man 
^  with  an  order  of  Understanding,  which  were  liable  to  lead  him 
astray  so  far  as  to  tempt  him  to  form  a  wholly  wrong  concep- 
tion of  such  attributes  ? 

And  with  the  same  assurance  with  which  we  discern  Ghxl's 
Wisdom  and  Goodness,  may  we  also  conclude  of  His  Holiness 
and  Justice.  Here  we  have  only  to  deal  with  different  names— 
their  essential  qualities  remaining  the  same.  Holiness  is  again 
a  certain  unchanging  inclination  towards  the  Highest  Good. 
When  applied  to  the  sentient  creature,  it  is  synonymous  with 
Goodness ;  in  relation  to  Infinite  Wisdom,  it  becomes  Justice — 
the  peculiar,  chief,  moral  perfection  of  the  Infinite  Being. 
Since  God,  in  His  Infinite  Wisdom,  discerns  with  never  varying 
accuracy  the  relation  of  all  things,  every  other  attribute  which 
in  the  remotest  degree  militated  against  such  Wisdom,  were  at 
once  imperfection  and  weakness.  Such  Justice  constitutes  the 
Great  Law  of  Creation,  since  it  is  the  Law  of  the  Creator's 
Being  Himself.  All  things  partake  of  its  Eternal  Gt>odnes8 ; 
no  selfishness,  no  arbitary  choice,  and  no  passion  is  able  to  ex- 
empt a  single  creature  from  its  virtue.  And  equally  impos- 
sible were  it  for  a  miserable  or  unworthy  favorite  to  waste  its 
benefits.  With  feelings  of  serenest  peace,  likewise,  may  every 
one  regard  himself  as  a  subject  of  this  Law  of  Love ;  with  this 
limitation  only,  that  he  can  in  no  instance  partake  more  largely 
thereof,  than  His  wisdom,  as  manifested  in  the  Order  and  Per- 
fection of  the  Universe,  warrants.  And  such  a  condition 
proves,  in  every  case,  the  most  beneficial  for  man.     Nor  is 
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'^ere  in  any  instance  more  copiously  allotted  him,  than  His 
Wisdom  discerns  in  every  one  a  desire  to  become  like  unto  Him- 
self. This  proves  also  the  most  just  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
xnost  solemn  condition  for  man.  And  He  will  finally  judge 
snan,  in  His  unalterable  Wisdom,  according  to  the  capacity 
granted  to  him  of  Himself.  He  were  to  contradict  Himself, 
mnd  compel  men  even  to  testify  to  a  self-contradiction,  had  He 
leen  Oracious  towards  us,  regardless  of  His  wisdom ;  had  man 
leen  securely  living  in  opposition  to  such  a  great  Law  ;  and  had 
Se  not,  with  all  EUs  immanent  inclination  towards  the'  Highest 
<jrood,  also  necessarily  manifested  His  seal  against  evil  in  an 
equally  striking  manner. 

In  some  such  light,  man  is  bound  to  conceive  of  God,  or  he 
is  unable  to  conceive  of  a  God  at  all.    Apart  from  such  a  Wis- 
dom in  Goodness,  the  Godhead  becomes  an  impossibility  to 
Suman  Reason.  Freely  confessing  that  God's  Being  stands  im- 
xneasurably  above  and  beyond  man's  sublimest  flights,  it  is  but 
in  virtue  of  the  depth  of  All-Perfection  in  which  he  becomes 
entirely  lost,  that  he  learns  the  firmest  ground  of  his  peace. 
1o  gase  into  such  an  Infinity,  by  virtue  of  man's  perceptions, 
and  to  sink  himself  therein,  is  his  life-task,  and  the  surest 
proof  of  his  own  eternal  constitution.     The  evidence,  in  spite 
of  man's  circumscribed  capacities,  is  yet  sure  and  reliable 
enough  to  challenge  him  to  dedicate  his  life  to  His  Holy  Will, 
and  to  set  his  whole  oreed  of  Theism  on.    He  is  Infinitely  Gra- 
cious ;  therefore  may  he  love  and  trust  Him.     He  is  Gracious 
Jiocording  to  the  measure  of  Infinite  Wisdom ;  for  this  it  is  also 
that  man  fears  and  obeys  Him.     He  is,  besides.  Omnipotent ; 
Sis  Will  is  Omnipotence.    What  can  man  ask  that  should  prove 
snore  helpful  to  his  personal  holiness,  or  more  comforting  to  his 
l>eace? 

Non. — ^This  Msay  is  a  firee  reproduction  of  a  theologian  of  the  last  century 
-^-John  Frederick,  Wilhelm  Jerusalem. 


V. 
KV^OLUTION  A  FAILURE. 

BT    RET.    SAMUBL  Z.    BEAM,    D.D. 

Those  who  hold  to  Katarmlism,  as  supported  bj  the  theory 
of  Erolation^  and  suppose  that  men  were  brought  into  exist- 
ence through  "  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,**  or  that  the 
"fluid  element  of  nature"  has,  from  eternity,  been  ''impreg- 
nated with  germs  of  life/*  and  that  the  accidental  concurrence 
of  certain  physical  conditions  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
human  organiiation,  usually  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles. 
They  use  this  process  of  reasoning  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  life,  and  especially  human  life,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
God,  or  of  an  act  of  creation.  They  assume  that  matter  is 
etemaU  or  self-existent,  or  that  God,  if  there  is  a  Gt>d,  created 
matren  and  subjected  it  to  certain  immutable  and  eternal  laws, 
by  which  the  ^^  potencies  of  life,"  lodged  in  it  from  the  begin- 
ning,  were  erolred,  while  God  settled  down  to  a  state  of  ma- 
jestic inaetirity,  learing  His  creation  to  develop  its  innate 
possibilities  into  ten  thousand  accidental  forms  of  life.  Among 
these  forms  of  life  different  men  rose  up  from  the  earth  at 
different  places  (of  auTo^si^s^\  and  became  the  progenitors  of 
the  races  of  men  now  inhabiting  the  earth. 

The  miracle  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  all  other  miracles, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  outside  the  range  of  humau 
experience,  they  deny :  and  then  for  the  miracle  they  substi- 
tute the  process  just  named,  imagining  that  by  such  theory  the 
miracle  is  disposed  of,  and  something  more  reasonable,  and  in 
acct.mlance  with  the  principle  of  law,  put  in  its  place. 

But  is  it  so  7  Is  such  a  teleological  process  less  miraculous, 
or  more  reasonable,  than  the  creation  of  man  by  an  omnipotent 
4»4 
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and  intelligent  God?  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our 
experience,  when  we  conjecture  that  men  arose  out  of  the 
^^ fluid  element"  of  nature  at  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
merely  by  the  fortuitous  action  of  the  molecules  of  matter  ? 
So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  this  hypothesis  has  no  more 
evidence  to  sustain  it  than  that  which  supposes  man  to  be  a 
creation,  produced  by  an  intelligent  divine  power,  by  an  imme- 
diate creative  act.  Such  a  creative  act  of  Ood  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  an  instantaneous  calling  into  existence,  as  the 
opponents  of  the  old  doctrine  assume.  On  the  contrary,  God 
may  have  taken  as  long  a  time  to  complete  His  work  as  was 
consistent  with  His  will. 

Nor  is  the  evolutionist  theory  of  the  origin  of  man  more 
reasonable  or  conceivable  than  that  taught  in  the  first  book  of 
Moses,  which  simply  and  artlessly  declares,  that  the  Lord  God 
made  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul. 

Both  hypotheses  are  incapable  of  proof  from  the  stand-point 
of  experience,  for  the  fact  is  out  of  the  range  of  experience. 
But  the  hypothesis  of  naturalism  is  simply  monstrous,  requiring 
a  stupendous  miracle  to  be  performed  by  a  blind,  unreasoning 
force,  in  order  to  produce  a  living  organism  which  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  source  of  its  own  existence.  The  wonderful, 
complex  organism  called  man,  with  all  his  powers  of  reason  and 
will,  is  made  to  appear  as  a  mere  accident  of  matter ;  and  this, 
too,  to  get  rid  of  the  miracle  of  an  intelligent  creation  by  a 
living,  intelligent,  personal  God ! 

But  the  simple  narration  of  Moses  carries  in  itself  a  some- 
thing that  answers  to  the  demands  of  our  consciousness,  and 
awakens  a  feeling  of  awe  and  admiration — yea,  of  adoration ; 
for  it  shows  us  a  miracle  wrought  by  an  intelligent,  wise,  holy, 
and  omnipotent  Beings  before  whom  we  instinctively  bow  in 
humble  reverence,  acknowledging  with  gratitude  that  it  is  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  itself  a  natural  evolution. 
It  is  not  a^ spontaneous  generation  of  the  human  mind,  and  it 
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does  not  commend  itself  to  the  mind  as  something  natiinl  si 
aD.  On  the  contrarj,  it  is  rerolting  to  the  mind  of  men  gener- 
allj.  It  is  one  of  the  Bought  out  inventions,  intended  for  a 
purpose.  And  as  such,  it  is  itself  a  standing  witness  agunst 
its  own  tmthfolness.  In  order  to  test  this,  let  the  theory  be 
presented  to  an  ordinarily  intelligent  mind,  which  has  not 
preyioQslj  been  misled  by  a  wrong  coarse  of  training ;  and  his 
inevitable  decision  will  be,  that  it  is  absurd,  contradictory  to 
his  reason,  and  insalting  to  common  sense.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  many  good  Christian  men  have  fallen  in  with  it,  because 
it  seems  to  them  to  accoant  for  some  things  which  otherwise 
they  cannot  explain ;  yet  it  mast  be  remembered  that  some  of 
its  chief  advocates  have  osed  it  as  a  means  to  overthrow  the 
Bible,  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  to  sabstitute  a  reli- 
gion of  science  in  its  place ;  or  else  a  bald  secolarism,  which 
leaves  as  withoat  Grod  and  without  hope.  Bat  while  it  may 
seem  to  accoant  for  certain  nnezplainable  things,  as,  for  '^^^ 
example,  physical  evil,  which  the  Bible  does  not  explain,  it  is  ^^-^ 
yet  a  serious  question  whether  it  does  not  create  more  dark-  — -' 
ness  than  light,  and  obscure  more  troths  than  it  explains. 
Even  the  Christian  evolutionist,  with  all  his  adroitness  and 
exegetical  gymnastics,  in  attempts  at  making  the  Bible  bar-  — ''^' 
monise  with  evolution,  is  led  into  false  interpretations  of  the  ^^-® 
Bible.  Indeed,  he  cannot  avoid  this,  when  he  allows  his  ^^ 
imagination  to  exercise  itself  on  the  evolution  of  species  from 
a  few  primordial  ancestors  or  types,  from  which  all  others  are 
supposed  to  be  developed.  The  plainest  statements  of  the 
Bible  are  manipulated  to  fit  in  with  the  theory,  since  the  theory 
has  nothing  in  common  either  with  science  or  revelation.  Thus 
when  it  is  said,  ^^  God  made  the  beast  of  the  field  after  his  kind, 
and  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  everything  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,''  and  that  ^^  (rod  created  man  in 
his  own  image,"  &c.,  the  evolutionist  undertakes  to  amend  the 
statements  of  Moses  by  explaining :  this  majf  mean  that  Ood 
made  one  or  two  kinds,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  inconceivably 
long  periods  of  time,  He  evolved  all  other  kinds,  including 
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man,  out  of  these.  Under  the  law  of  natural  Belejtiony  we  are 
told,  that  the  new  varieties  and  new  species  are  derived  and 
formed  from  the  very  few  original  types.  It  is  maintained,  for 
instance,  that  men  may  select  particular  Individuals  from 
among  plants  and  animals,  and  by  means  of  a  continued  pro- 
cess of  interbreeding,  preserve  certain  peculiarities  belonging 
to  these  individuals,  and  render  them  permanent,  and  thus 
artificially  produce  new  varieties  and  races.  And  then,  on  the 
ground  of  this  supposed  possibility,  it  is  assumed  that  nature 
may  make  similar  selections,  by  means  of  another  law,  namely, 
that  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  this  struggle  the  strongest 
survive  and  the  weakest  perish,  and  the  result  is  an  improved 
stock  of  plants  and  animals.  Although  no  convincing  evidence 
has  yet  been  found,  it  is  assumed  that  such  evidence  mag  be 
found,  and  in  view  of  this  potentiality  the  theory  is  held  as  a 
*^  working  hypothesis.'^  According  to  this  theory,  when  acci- 
dental variations  occur  in  parents,  if  they  are  of  any  advantage, 
they  are  reproduced  and  become  fixed  in  their  descendants  by 
the  law  of  fiereditg.  Then,  again,  by  another  assumed  law, 
that  of  co-ordination  of  porta  or  members,  by  which  a  change  in 
an  organ  of  any  plant  or  animal  will,  in  due  course  of  time, 
produce  a  corresponding  change  in  all  other  organs,  the  char- 
acter and  habits  of  any  animal  or  plant  may  pass  through  a 
metamorphosis,  which'  in  the  end  will  make  it  a  new  creature, 
belonging  to  an  altogether  different  species.  Then,  of  course, 
another  law  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence — the  law  of 
** adaptation  to  environment'^ — which  enables  living  beings  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  changed  conditions,  and  so  harmonize 
with  their  surroundings.  Those  which  fail  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  any  such  changes  perish,  while  those  which  do  so 
adjust  themselves  survive.  According  to  this  theory,  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  with  all  its  forces,  is  governed  by  certain 
uniform  and  immutable  laws,  under  the  government  of  which, 
the  whole  machine  moves  along  with  persistent  and  unchange- 
able regularity.  In  the  mind  of  the  atheist,  this  order  and 
regularity  are  simply  the  result  of  accident,  and  blind,  unrea- 
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doning  force,  without  any  object  or  aim.  To  him  there  is  no 
evidence  of  design,  or  plan,  or  purpose.  Everything  jost 
happens.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  an  intelligent  personal  Creator. 

With  the  Christian  evolutionist  it  is  different.  In  his  opin- 
ion God  made  everything  in  the  beginning.  The  universe  is 
like  a  great  engine,  endowed  with  life.  The  Creator  took  hold 
of  the  lever,  set  the  machine  agoing,  and  now  lets  it  drive 
ahei9id,  still  holding  on  to  the  lever  to  be  sure  of  its  reaching 
the  result  which  He  had  in  view  from  the  beginning.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  purpose,  the  demiurge  (for  that  is  about  all  He  is), 
follows  the  order  laid  down  for  Him  by  the  atheistic  evolution- 
ist. But  yet,  in  some  way,  the  Bible,  which  gives  us  a  differ- 
ent idea,  is  made  to  square  with  this  theory. 

Now,  while  the  writer  of  this  paper  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
scientist  or  philosopher,  and  is  not  well  enough  posted  to  at- 
tempt a  refutation  of  this  theory,  he  thinks  he  sees,  and  can 
point  out,  some  things  in  it,  which  are  inconsistent  with  common 
sense  and  contradictory  to  the  word  of  God. 

This  theory  claims  to  be  pre-eminently  scientific.  Many  of 
its  advocates  reject  revelation  and  Christianity  on  the  alleged 
ground,  that  they  are  unscientific,  and  indeed  contradictory  to 
science.  But  what  is  science  ?  What,  in  any  view  of  a  theory, 
can  we  dignify  with  the  epithet,  ^'  scientific  ?  "  According  to 
its  etymology,  science  is  knowledge  (from  9ciOy  I  know).  A 
scientific  fact  is  a  fact  of  knowledge.  It  is  something  that  we 
know.  But  the  whole  theory  of  evolution  is  based  upon  hypo- 
thesis or  supposition.  On  this  foundation  a  great  superstruo- 
ture  is  erected  which  is  to  supersede  Christianity.  Christianity 
rests  in  a  person,  and  our  faith  in  it  rests  in  authorUy.  This 
religion  and  its  anthority  must  now  give  way  for  a  scientific 
theory  that  rests  on  suppositions.  Let  us  therefore  examine  a 
few  strong  points  in  the  system  of  evolution.  We  may  begin 
anywhere,  with  any  of  its  hypotheses,  and  reach  the  same 
results. 

It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  individuals  among  plants  and  animals 
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may  be  improved,  and  even  new  varieties  formed  by  cultivation. 
But  it  is  not  a  fact  that  they  are  permanent.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  law  of  reversion  to  type^  any  such  improved 
animals  or  plants,  when  left  to  themselves,  invariably  return  to 
a  state  of  nature.  Again,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  nature  makes 
her  selections,  and  changes  types,  except  in  a  way  of  degenera- 
tion. ]No  animals  or  plants  are  known  to  have  improved  except 
under  cultivation  by  the  hands  of  men.  But  on  the  contrary 
the  invariable  tendency  is  to  develop  downwards,  or  just  in  the 
reverse  order ;  and  so,  if  there  is  an  evolution  at  all,  it  is  in  a 
backward  course.  Hence  the  law  of  natural  selection  proves  to 
be  a  figment  of  the  scientific  brain.  And  it  is  astonishing  to 
aee  how  often  Mr.  Darwin  and  the  advocates  of  his  theory,  use 
the  words  "  suppose,"  '*  may  be.''  This  *'  may  be  *'  so.  That 
**  might  have  been  "  the  case.  "  If  this  is  correct,"  then  we 
^  may  suppose  "  that  that  will  follow,  etc. 

Again,  according  to  the  law  of  heredity ^  ^'  accidental  varia- 
tions of  parental  forms,  if  they  are  for  their  advantage,  be- 
come fixed  and  intensified  in  their  posterity ;  "  so  that ''  the 
qualities  of  parents,  both  congenital  and  acquired,  tend  to  re- 
produce themselves  in  their  offspring/'  This  is  very  true.  But 
it  is  equally  true  if  those  accidental  variations  in  the  parents 
are  for  their  disadvantage.  According  to  this  law,  therefore, 
the  evolution  works  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  and  the 
race  is  just  as  likely  to  degenerate  as  to  improve,  and,  in  fact^ 
the  history  of  species  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
course  of  evolution.     So  geology  testifies. 

The  law  of  co-ordination  of  parta^  or  of  organs^  to  circum- 
stances, is  only  an  expression  of  the  invention  of  the  evolu*' 
tionist  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  theory. 

This  supposes,  that  for  a  certain  purpose,  some  organ  of  an 
animal,  say  its  claw,  is  enlarged  to  give  it  the  advantage  over 
others  of  its  kind,  so  that  it  may  be  able  the  better  to  seize  its 
prey  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  (This  is  the  evolutionist's 
illustration).  Then  its  offspring,  having  the  enlarged  claw 
also,  will  have  corresponding  changes  in  its  other  organs  to 
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suit  the  enlarged  claw.      Bat  where,  in  actual  experience,  has 
such  a  change  occurred  in  the  case  of  any  animal  ? 

A  similar  hypothesis  makes  it  necessary  for  the  offspring  of 
a  parent  with  an  enlarged  head  (another  illustration  of  the 
evolutionist),  to  modify  many  of  their  other  organs  to  accom- 
modate the  additional  weight  of  the  head.  Thus  in  the  coarse 
of  time  a  common  ox  might  be  developed  into  a  buffalo.  If 
the  calf  should  accidentally  have  an  unusually  large  head,  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  would  gradually  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  changed  state  of  things,  and  grow  correspondingly  large. 
This,  of  course,  would  necessitate  a  larger  growth  of  the 
shoulders  and  forelegs.  But  as  the  weight  of  the  animal  was 
removed  in  some  measure  to  the  front,  leaving  the  hinder  parts 
proportionably  lighter,  the  hip  and  hind  leg,  having  less  weight 
to  carry,  would  gradually  grow  less,  and  so  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances.  If  now  this  changed  state  of  things  becomes 
permanent,  and  if  the  hair  of  the  neck  and  shoulder  should 
grow  longer,  we  should  have  a  veritable  buffalo.  Whether  the 
buffalo  is  of  a  higher  spocies  than  the  ox,  the  writer  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

In  the  same  way  it  would  be  easy  to  evolve  a  man  from  a 
monkey  or  an  ape ;  or  any  higher  species  from  a  lower.  Thus 
we  might  go  back  in  scientific  time  and,  with  Prof.  Huxley,  find 
in  the  remote  past,  in  the  unnumbered  millions  of  age,  at  a 
point  not  definitely  determined,  a  substance  called  proto-plasm, 
besides  which  there  was  nothing  else  in  existence.  At  its  first 
discovery  it  is  simply  dead  matter,  a  mere  formless  jelly  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  ages  it  begins  to  move.  Its  atoms  form  them- 
selves into  molecules,  and  its  molecules  following  the  example  of 
their  parents,  the  atoms,  move  and  stir  themselves  into  a  fer- 
ment, and  by  some  inherent  energy,  perhaps  magnetism  or 
electricity,  or  chemical  force,  elevate  themselves  into  a  living 
organism,  and  in  consequence  of  this  evolutionary  process, 
we  have  what  we  may  call  a  protozoan,  a  very  humble  animal 
indeed,  but  an  animal  that  has  life.  This  is  the  origin  of  all 
life.      From  this  humble  beginning  have  grown  up,  or  rather 
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developed,  in  the  coarse  of  countless  myriads  of  ages,  all  the 
known  forms  of  life,  from  the  microscopic  animalcule  to  the 
highest  liying  organisms  that  inhabit  water,  earth  or  air.  And 
in  connection  with  this  wonderful  evolutionary  process,  and 
alongside  of  it,  have  grown  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  living  beings,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  exist- 
ence. All  living  beings  are  evolved  in  the  midst  of  environ- 
ments, which  would  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their  existence 
indefinitely,  in  fact,  eternally,  if  the  organisms  could  discover 
a  method  of  adapting  themselves  perfectly  to  these  environ- 
sients.  But,  unfortunately,  they  have  failed  to  correspond 
'iirith  their  surroundings  in  the  past  (which  failure  must  be  a  sin 
cigaind  nature)y  and,  in  consequence,  death  has  reigned,  not 
only  from  Adam  to  Moses,  but  from  protozoan  through  all  the 
a^es  till  now. 

All  living  beings  are  the  same  in  kind,  the  only  difference 
!>ei]ig  in  degree.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  reference  to 
aental  endowment.  The  spider  that  weaves  its  web  out  of 
products  of  its  own  body,  or  the  worm  that  wraps  itself  in 
cocoon,  in  which  it  lies  during  the  chrysalis  state,  or  the 
that  builds  its  nest  in  the  tree  top,  or  the  animal  that  bur- 
8  in  the  earth  for  its  nest,  each  exhibits  the  same  mental 
^c^vacter.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  mind  of  the  architect 
t^  o  builds  the  Cathedral  or  the  palace,  of  the  statesman  who 
^^''^rns  an  empire,  or  of  the  wonderful  scientist  whose  wisdom 
^^.  genius  have  enabled  him  to  discover  this  wonderful  pro- 
of evolution.  So  that  the  high  intellectual  attainments  of 
are  due  to  advancement,  and  are  only  of  the  same  kind 
^"^li  those  of  the  insect.  The  diffierence  is  only  in  quantity, 
^d  not  in  quality. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  discoveries  of  evolution  to  the  minds 
^^    men  who  have  never   discovered   that   there   is   anything 
^gher  in  existence  than  a  refined  form  of  matter.     As  re- 
g^da  spiritual  or  supernatural   beings,  such   men   profess  to 
kiiow  nothing — they  are  agnostics.     This  seems  an  humble  ac- 
knowledgment, but  after  all  it  is  mere  boast,  since  this  pre- 
32 
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tended  ignormnee  is  onlj  a  coTer,  which  bat  poorlj  eoneeab  i 
purpose  to  ignore  what  men  cannot  destroy. 

Still  we  hare  theuiie  evolutionistB.    In  some  respects  tbef 
beliere  in  the  same  order  of  derelopment,  only  that  they  liav9 
God  and  matter  to  begin  with.    With  them  Ood  took  matter 
in  the  first  place,  either  as  He  found  it  at  hand,  or  erolfsd  ft 
from  the  substance  of  His  own  being,  and  endowed  it  with  lift 
in  a  few  simple  first  forms,  and  from  these  forms  He  caused  t 
process  of  erolution  to  bring  out,  and  perfect,  all  the  di?em- 
fied  forms  of  created  existence,  as  we  now  see  them  in  the 
world.     They  see  no  reason  why  any  number  of  species  mi^^ 
not  be  evolved  from  a  few  simple  forms,  or  why  man  should  tMf^ 
just  as  well  be  developed  from  an  anthropoid  ape,  as  to     ^ 
created  de  novo,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Creator.    They  th  »* 
it  is  mere  sentiment,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  revolt  tgai  '"^ 
the  idea  of  such  an  origin  for  the  human  species,  and  t^^^ 
there  is  nothing  in  reason,  or  in  Scripture,  that  contradicts 
militates  against  the  theory. 

That  there  is  a  principle  of  evolution  apparent  in  all  cret 
things  which  are  subject  to  our  observation,  no  one  can  well 
ny.     The  doctrine  of  historical  development  is  patent  to  eve:.---^ 
one  who  has  studied  history  to  any  purpose ;  and  there  is  ^^^ 
reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  manifest  itself  in  tS^^ 
natural  world.     The  words  of  Jesus  illustrate  this :  "First  tl^^ 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.*'     But  thi'^ 
does  not  justify  us  in  the  conclusion  that  everything  in  nature; 
and  in«man.  is  necessarily  carried  out  on   the  principle  of  evo- 
lution.    It  does  not,  for  example,  establish   the   extravagant 
and  utterly  unproved  assertion,  that  any  one  kind  of  plant  or 
animsl  has  ever  been  transformed  into  some  other  kind,  or 
thst  man  has  been  developed  from  any  lower  order  of  being. 
The  quadrumsna,  though  seemingly  allied  to  man  by  a  remote 
physical   likeness,  are  yet  infiuitely   below  him  intellectually. 
In  this  last  respect,  many  less  pretentious  animals  are,  in  fact, 
much  nearer  to  man  than  any  of  these.     And  besides,  no  sci- 
entist has  ever  yet  produced  a  single  authentic  example  of  such 
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transformation^  either  in  geological,  or  in  historic  times.  As 
autboritj  for  this,  we  need  only  consult  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  in 
the  '^  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man/'  a  geologist  whose  high 
attainments,  and  whose  personal  integrity,  entitle  his  state- 
ments to  the  highest  respect.  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tindale, 
Yirchow,  and  a  host  of  other  scientists,  with  all  their  learning, 
with  all  their  searching,  with  all  their  experiments,  have  not 
been  able  to  advance  the  theory,  in  this  respect,  beyond  the 
stage  of  mere  hypothesis,  and  all  of  them  have  been  honest 
enough  to  acknowledge  it.  Among  all  the  radical  changes-  in 
animated  nature,  as  abundantly  discovered  in  the  great  geo- 
logical periods  of  the  past,  in  which  whole  races  of  animals  be- 
came extinct,  and  new  ones  were  born,  not  a  single  specimen 
has  been  found  to  justify  the  supposition,  that  any  one  spe- 
cies transgressed  the  limits  of  its  own  order,  or  was  changed 
into  another.  After  many  years  of  unwearied  searching,  the 
most  Jeamed  and  profound  scientists  have  had  to  confess  that 
the  ''  missing  link  "  is  hopelessly  wanting. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  however,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that  matter  does  not,  and  cannot,  produce  life.  There 
is,  therefore,  up  to  the  present  time,  nothing  to  show  that  the 
theory  of  "  spontaneous  generation  '^  is  founded  on  fact.  All 
the  evidence  of  experiment  looks  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
has  been  further  shown  that  by  the  laws  of  nature  all  orders 
are  confined,  by  impassable  barriers,  to  their  own  spheres.  The 
mineral  never  rises  into  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom  by 
its  own  motion.  Every  thing  in  nature  develops  on  #its  own 
lines,  and  in  its  own  sphere,  and,  so  far,  evolution  rests  on  a 
solid  foundation.  Development  goes  on  parallel  lines,  but  never 
crosses  the  lines.  Here,  we  think,  is  the  fundamental  fallacy 
of  evolution;  It  is  not  content  with  the  onward  movement  in 
nature,  but  must  needs  make  things  move  also  in  cross  lines, 
which  is  contrary  to  all  the  facts.  In  cases  where  men  have 
introduced  cross-breeding,  sterility  in  the  product  has  warned 
them  of  their  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature.  Even  hybrid- 
iied  fruit  is  not  an  exception  to  this.     Fruit,  indeed,  is  made 
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more  palatable  and  beautiful  in  this  way ;  but  trees  and  vines."*^^ 
after  having  passed  through  this  process,  are  known  to  be  mor^p^"^*^ 
sickly,  and   to   die  sooner,  than   those  that  grow  up  in  tbeir^-Kiff 
natural  condition. 

In  the  animal  organization  we  find  no  development.  Th6^^.de 
first  animals  of  a  species  are  perfect  specimens  of  their  kind^f»i, 
and  any  change  that  takes  place  in  them  is  in  the  opposite  di — M  j- 
rection.  The  evolution  goes  on  in  the  increase  of  numbers  an 
in  the  generation,  birth,  growth  and  decay  of  individuals.  AlK 
the  improvement  in  animals,  birds  or  vegetables,  that  we  kno 
of,  is  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  hands  of  men.  An 
actual  experiments  have  proved  that  such  improved  organis 
will  invariably  revert  to  their  original  natural  condition,  whenciK^^ii 
left  to  themselves  for  a  few  generations.  The  fine  palatable^ .fie 
berries  of  our  gardens,  will,  in  a  few  years,  run  to  waste,  anf^^^id 
grow  small  and  sour.  The  luscious  apples,  peaches  and  peartii^  ■  ■  n, 
and,  in  fact,  all  our  cultivated  fruits,  when  left  to  themselves^ ^»^36, 
will  in  like  manner  fall  back  to  their  original  condition.  It  imM.  is 
by  cultivation  that  they  have  reached  that  state  of  perfectiooE  ^^oa 
which  affords  so  much  comfort  and  pleasure  to  us. 

The  same  is  true  with  our  domesticated  animals.     It  is  their X^^eir 
intimacy  with  man  that  makes  them  superior  to  their  species  ok^^    or 
genera.     If  they  are  left  to  return  to  their  wild  state  again,  ir£      « ^^ 
would  not  be  long  till  they  would  degenerate  to  the  condition  o:<:>       ^^ 
their  species.     The  same  holds  equally  tiyie  of  birds.     Henc^^:^'^^^ 
we  may  say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  in  no  m:^    "^^ 
instance  has  insect,  bird  or  beast,  been  known  to  transgress  th^-rf^^^® 
limits  of  their  own  species,  or  to  rise  above  the  level  of  its  kind-t>-^=*^^' 
Certain  caterpillars,  indeed,  seem  to  be  exceptions,  since  fron*^^^'^™ 
the  crawling,  unsightly  and  repulsive  worm  they  metamorphose^-^  ^^^^ 
themselves  into  beautiful  butterflies,  and  gayly  flit  abbut  in  th^^^^^^^^ 
summer  sun,  clad  in  the  most  gorgeous  splendor.     Here  appearr"*^-^**^ 
to  be  a  development  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  species,  but  it  ii^        ^  ^ 
by  a  revolution  rather  than  by  an  evolution.     The  butterfly  Li      "V  '^ 
only  the  fully  developed  insect,  of  which  the  caterpiller  is  th-#J-**"^ 
first  form.     The  caterpillar  is  parent  to  the  butterfly,  and  tb^i^'^^oe 
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Dotterflj  in  turn  is  parent  to  the  caterpillar,  and  so  the  evola- 
;ion  goes  on  in  a  circle.  And  after  an  evolation  of  a  hundred 
>r  a  million  years,  you  still  have  the  caterpillar  and  the  butter- 
Ij,  without  change  in  habit,  characteristics,  color,  disposition  or 
*orm  of  organization. 

Again,  in  the  same  way  you  have  a  round  of  evolution  in  the 
>lant.  The  plant  produces  a  seed,  and  the  seed  produces  a 
>lant.  And  so  it  goes  on,  in  an  endless  series  of  revolutions, 
)ach  kind  developing  along  its  own  lines,  and  no  one  ever 
ransgressing  them,  or  getting  over  on  to  the  territory  of  the 
ither  species. 

If  all  this  is  true — and  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
efuted — ^it  follows  that  man  is  not  a  developed  and  improved 
^pe.  The  fact  is,  physically,  he  is  inferior  to  many  of  the 
ower  animals ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  ourang  or  chimpanzee 
night  feel  himself  insulted  by  the  supposition  that  a  man  was 
lis  superior.  According  to  the  usual  theory  of  evolution,  man's 
ihjsical  organization  ought  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  ani- 
lal.  But  he  is  weaker  than  they,  and  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
nce,  he  would  soon  perish  if  he  were  dependent  on  his  bodily 
trength  or  agility.  Happily,  however,  he  is  endowed  with 
lental  powers  which  enable  him  to  invent  means  for  his  sup- 
ort  and  protection,  and  which  at  the  same  time  bring  under  his 
ontrol,  and  into  his  service,  animals  that  are  physically  much 
tronger  than  he.  Nay,  he  harnesses  the  lightning,  and 
tilizes  the  expansive  power  of  steam,  and  makes  these  most 
owerful  elements  of  nature  assist  him  in  working  his  pleasure. 
(at  the  most  sagacious  of  animals  have  failed  to  manifest  any 
ach  genuine  reasoning  powers.  And  besides,  there  is  a  ten- 
ency  in  man  himself  to  degenerate.  Yet,  in  the  lowest  state  of 
arbarism,  he  is  never  known  to  fall  into  a  mere  state  of  bru- 
ality.  However  bad  he  may  have  become,  and  however  de- 
;raded,  there  is  still  the  evidence  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
f  a  moral  nature,  which  are  never  seen  in  the  most  highly  de- 
eloped  animals,  and  which  separate  him  from  them  by  an 
ternally  impassable  gulf. 
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Yet  in  tlie  luMorr  of  — nUnd  there  liai  been  a  gamine  erv- 
lisioiu  an  expanding  of  the  nund,  and  an   deratioii  of  tb 
■pimnal  natmre,  vhcrerer  the  tme  religion  hai  been  made 
knovn.     In  man  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  nerer  abseni; 
in  the  higbest  dereloped  animal  it  is  nerer  presoit.    BeGgKNi 
is  common  to  all  races  mnd  tribes  of  men  witfaont  exeeptioBt 
and  aside  from  mental  snperioritj  and  moral  sense,  msn  ii 
eieriahoe  distingnished  from  the  animal  bj  the  {NrindpU  of 
religion.    Xo  one  can  doiy  that  the  hnman  mind  has  defC^ 
oped  and  expanded  trmnt  age  to  sge.    Bat  it  is  to  be  reme^^ 
bered  that  ererr  new  age  has  enjoyed  the  adrantages  of  t^ 
discoTcries  of  all  preceding  ages ;  so  that  mnch  of  onr  mc-^ 
nsefnl  knowledge  is  fbonded  on,  and  comes  from,  anteced^^^ 
knowIe*]ge.    We  know  more  than  onr  ancestors,  onlj  betii^"-^ 
there  is  more  to  be  known ;  and  onr  present  state  of  adTanu*  '^' 
ment  is  dne  to  the  labors  and  ctiscoYcries  of  onr  fathers, 
the  child  grows  and  derdops  phjsicallj  and  mentally,  by 
contact  with  others*  and  by  using  the  means  of  growth— so 
may  say  of  mankind.     It  has  grown.     Bat  the  mind,  differei 
from  the  body,  seems  to  hare  no  known  limit.     The  body  groi 
to  matarity  and  dies,  hot  often,  when  the  body  is  in  the  li 
stages  of  physical  weakness,  and  incapable  of  action,  the  mil 
is  clear,  rigoroos  and  adrancing.     So  while  physically  man 
like  the  animals  aronnd  him,  yet  intellectaally  he  has  no 
ity  with  them.    The  mind  goes  on  adrancing,  every  new  genj 
oration  taking  np  the  truth  where  the  last  one  left  it,  and  goinj 
on  to  hightf  knowledge,  and  adding  new  discoveries  for  thi 
benefit   of   sabseqaent   generations.     Bat  only   in   a  menta' 
aspect  have  we  advanced.    Morally  we  are  no  better  than  01 
fathers.     Aside  from   the  morality  taught  in   holy  Scriptore^^^ 
especially  in  the  Xew  Testament,  none  of  onr  modem  philoso^^ 
phers  have  advanced  beyond  those  of  the  early  days.     Indeed^ 
we  may  say  that  Cicero  and  Aristotle  are  far  superior  to  many 
of  our  moralists  of  to-day.    And  the  same  holds  true  in  reli- 
gion.   All  the  religions  of  the  world,  excepting  that  of  Christ, 
have  degenerated.   The  farther  we  go  back  into  antiquity,  the 
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parer  do  we  find  religion  to  have  been,  and  the  nearer  do  we 
trace  the  doctrine  of  Monotheism,  and  that  of  a  creation  by  an 
intelligent  God.  The  monuments^  the  hieroglyphics,  the  scalp- 
tares  and  the  engravings  of  pre-historic  peoples,  all  evince  the 
religions  character  of  the  nations  ;  even  the  ^^  Cave  men/'  or 
the  palaeolithic  men  of  the  pre-giacial  period,  are  known  to 
have  been  worshipers,  by  the  evidences  of  sacrifices  foand  with 
their  bones.  So  that  the  idea  of  religion  is  not  an  invention  of 
modern  times,  but  is  foand  to  be  coeval  with  the  first  haman 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  And  along  with  this  undispnted  fact, 
the  earliest  traditions  handed  down  from  different  sources,  unite 
in  expressing  a  belief  in  a  supreme  Being,  who  created  all 
things,  and  made  man  His  favorite  among  all  the  inhabitants 
^f  the  earth.  These  traditions  doubtless  owe  their  origin  to 
;be  account  given  in  Genesis,  or  to  the  sources  from  which  it  is 
lerived.  But  they  all  come  from  a  venerable  antiquity;  all 
ihow  that  religion  was  purer  and  better  at  its  beginning  than 
afterwards ;  and  they  go  far  to  establish  the  truth  that  religion 
B  as  old  as  mankind,  and  that  the  belief  in  a  supreme,  intelli- 
gent Creator,  is  coeval  with  the  first  men. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  is  conceded  that  antiquity  fur- 
bishes minds  equal  to  any  of  modern  date.  Not  to  mention  the 
^eat  names^of  the  Bible,  we  name  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Bud- 
3ba,  Solon,  the  Philosophers  of  Greece,  Cicero  and  the  wise 
men  of  Rome:  so  that  the  great  boast,  concerning  the  superior 
advancement  of  the  human  mind,  in  our  day,  rests  only  on  the 
Fact  that  we  possess  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  previous 
^es,  gathered  by  those  very  men,  than  whom  we  imagine  our- 
aelves  better.  And  the  people  a  thousand  years  in  the  future, 
^ill  know  as  much  more  than  we,  as  will  have  been  added  to  the 
Btock  of  human  knowledge,  by  the  labors  of  men  in  the  inter- 
vening ages. 

The  sum  of  what  has  now  been  said  furnishes  little  support 
for  the  theory  of  evolution,  in  a  so-called  scientific  sense,  so 
far  as  the  development  of  mankind  is  concerned.  But  it  does 
appear  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the  Bible  account  of  creation. 
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and  its  primeTal  history  of  man.  There  (ue^  in  the  Bible) 
man's  creation  appears  different  from  that  of  any  other  creature. 
In  the  case  of  animals,  Ood  caused  the  earth  and  the  waters,  to 
bring  forth ;  bnt  He  made  man  of  the  dost  of  the  ground,  ap- 
parently with  His  own  hand,  and  then  breathed  into  him  the 
breath  of  life.  Man's  body  was  made  out  of  the  ground,  and 
is  therefore  allied  to  nature  as  a  physical  organisation.  Bnt  his 
higher  nature  comes  immediately  from  God,  as  an  inbreathing 
of  the  diTine  life.  Herein  rests  his  claim  to  superiority  oTer 
all  other  orders  of  creation,  and  not  in  any  supposed  process  of 
cTolution.  ETolutipn  as  advocated,  OTon  by  some  Christian  sci- 
entists, whil^  it  assumes  to  account  for  a  good  many  otherwise 
unezplainable  mysteries,  really  fails  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
anything.  It  is  unphilosophical,  unscientific,  and  therefore  un- 
reliable ;  and  however  adroitly  Christian  philosophers  may  at- 
tempt to  doctor  it  up,  so  as  to  square  with  a  misinterpreted,  and 
misapplied  revelation,  it  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  accepted 
unless  it  shows  better  evidence  of  soundness  than  it  has  jet 
done.  All  its  arguments  are  based  on  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment of  facts  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  certain  hypotheses, 
which  have  no  proof  outside  the  fertile  brain  of  the  evolution- 
ist. No  scientific  fact,  and  no  experience,  has  yet  been  exhib- 
ited in  its  favor  In  the  long  chain  that  connects  the  present 
man  with  ascidians  of  Geologic  antiquity,  and  the  ascidians  with 
the  original  insect  of  the  evolutionary  series,  and  with  the  star- 
dust,  etc.,  etc.,  of  still  more  ancient  ages,  many  links  are  want- 
ing {"  missing  links  "),  only  one  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  supply.  A  chain  with  so  many  ^^  missing  links  " 
must  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  grsvity. 

Evolutionists  deny  the  fact  of  creation  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  it  is  ^^  unthinkable,^'  and  the  existence  of  God,  because  He 
is '^  unknowable."  True,  they  repel  this  allegation;  but  their 
idea  of  God  is  practical  atheism,  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  charge.  They  tell  us  that  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  under- 
stand all  the  details  connected  with  so  grand  a  work  as  that  of 
creation,  and  that  an  infinite  and  almighty  Being  cannot  be 
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known  by  us  in  perfection,  all  which  is  verj  true,  as  the  Bible 
itself  declares.  Bat  besides,  they  think  that  an  act  of  creation 
must  be  a  miracle,  which  they  define  as  a  contravention  of  nat- 
ural law,  and  therefore  an  impossibility.  But  who  does  not  see^ 
that  all  the  objections  thus  manufactured  against  creation  by 
an  intelligent  Spiritual  Being,  of  almighty  power,  tell  with  equal, 
and  even  greater,  force  against  the  theory  of  evolution  ?  Sup- 
pose the  origin  of  life,  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  to  depend  on 
our  understanding  of  the  process,  and  what  would  become  of 
the  theory  ?  But  even  admit  that  all  things  came  by  a  process 
of  evolution,  independently  of  a  Creator,  then  you  hafve  a  stu- 
pendous miracle,  wrought  without  a  worker,  and  on  material 
that  is  self-existent,  out  of  which  beings  superior  to  their  origin 
have  accidentally  risen ! 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  ask  which  is  the  more  reasonable  the- 
ory,— that  which  accounts  for  the  origin  of  all  things,  by  the 
act  of  an  all-wise  and  almighty  Creator,  or  that  which  has  an 
equally  great  work  to  account  for,  without  an  intelligent 
cause? 

The  theistic  and  Christian  evolutionist,  however,  has  a  Qod. 
Bat  even  he  finds  himself  at  his  wit's  end,  when  he  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  meaning  of  revelation,  to  make  it  fit  in  with 
his  theory.  He  admits  a  creation,  of  course ;  but  it  must  be 
conceived  according  to  his  theory,  or  it  is  absurd. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  old  creation  theory,  as  held  by  intel- 
ligent men,  and  especially  as  now  held,  that  makes  it  contrary 
to  law  or  subversive  of  reason.  The  creation  of  man,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  necessarily  instantaneous,  as  evolutionists  say  it 
must  be,  on  any  other  theory  than  that  of  development  from 
an  animal.  It  may  be  progressive,  and  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  law,  as  a  right  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  account  indi- 
cates. Indeed,  few,  if  any,  scientific  theologians  at  this  day, 
think  of  a  creation  without  a  reign  of  law.  But  neither  can 
they  think  of  law  as  anything  but  the  expression  of  a  creative 
and  intelligent  will.  And  the  theory  upon  which  the  true  idea 
of  creation  is  based  **  avoids  the  absurdity  of  an  eternal  pro- 
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gression  from  the  less  to  the  more  ooroplex."  And  while  it 
makes  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  an  emanation  or  inspiration 
from  God,  the  old  theology ,  at  least  from  the  churchly  stand- 
point, regards  mankind  as  an  organism ;  and  the  transmission 
of  a  sinful  nature  is  just  as  conceivable  without  the  imputation 
theory,  or  the  federal  headship,  by  natural  descent,  as  it  can 
be  supposed  to  be,  by  the  law  of  heredity  of  the  evolution 
theory. 

As  to  the  theory  of  moral  evil,  there  i^  no  explanation,  only 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  which  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  intelligent  moral  beings.  And  hence  it  is  a 
wilful  and  voluntary  aberration  of  a  personal  being  from  its 
personal  Lord  and  Master.  This  mystery,  so  far  as  we  know, 
evolution  makes  no  attempt  to  explain.  But  the  origin  of 
physical  evil,  it  professes  to  explain,  on  the  principle  that  the 
world  is  yet  in  an  imperfect  state, — that  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion is  not  yet  complete,  and  until  it  reaches  the  state  of  com- 
pletion, physical  evil  will  continue.  In  this  explanation  there 
is  no  reference  to  sin.  And  in  making  it,  the  evolutionist 
assumes  that  the  old  theory  of  creation  requires  God  to  have 
purposely  made  a  world  imperfect,  where  pain  and  death 
might  reign,  for  the  discipline  of  men.  But  here  there  seems 
to  be  conceived  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  To  say 
that  God  created  the  world  imperfect,  and  to  say  that  He  cre- 
ated by  a  gradual  process,  which  involved  imperfection,  seems 
to  convey  about  the  same  sense.  Certainly  creation  was  an 
act  of  God's  free  will  in  either  case  (unless  He  is  a  mere  blind 
omnipotent  force,  which  is  practical  atheism) ;  and  so  the  expla- 
nation of  physical  evil  is  left  where  it  was  before.  Hence  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  anything  is  gained  by  substituting,  for 
the  old  and  tried  Scripture  doctrine  of  creation,  that  of  evolu- 
tion, which  seems  to  ^^  darken  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
ledge." 

We  are  satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  that  old  statement 
made  long  before  science  had  a  being  in  the  world,  '^  All  things 
were  made  by  Him  (the  Word)  and  without  Him  was  not  any 
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ling  made  that  was  made.  In  Him  was  life  and  the  life  was 
le  light  of  men/*  (John  1 :  3,  4).  "  For  in  Him  were  all 
lings  created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things  visible 
nd  things  invisible,  etc.,  .  •  •  and  in  him  all  things 
onsist "  (Col.  1 :  15-18). 

It  is  in  the  Bible,  after  all,  that  we  are  to  find  the  saving  knowl- 
dge  of  God.  Oar  light  must  come  from  His  word,  as  revealed  in 
esns  Christ  and  published  in  the  Gospel.  Our  faith  is  chal- 
snged,  and  the  fact  that  men  do  not  believe,  or  require  some 
angible  visible  evidence,  is  no  reason  why  the  Bible  is  not 
rue.  Those  who  have  no  capacity  for  faith  in  God's  ipse  dixitj 
\T  rather,  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  will  not  be  led  to 
With  by  any  demonstration  that  science  can  afford.  This,  experi- 
mce  plainly  shows.  The  writer  is  no  enemy  of  nature  or  science. 
9e  sees  no  antagonism  between  nature  and  revelation,  on  the 
>ne  hand,  nor  between  science  and  religion,  on  the  other.  On  the 
contrary  he  believes  that  God's  creation  and  God's  revelation 
ure  in  perfect  harmony ;  and,  as  shown  in  a  former  article  of 
this  Review,  science  really  vindicates  religion  when  science 
is  true  to  itself,  and  revelation  is  rightly  understood.  The 
mtagonism  is  only  between  unbelieving  men  and  the 
truth.  In  the  Gospel  is  revealed  a  righteousness  of  God, 
from  faith  to  faith ;  as  it  is  written, — ^^  But  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith.  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
ftgainst  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold 
lown  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;  because  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them;  for  God  hath  mani- 
fested it  to  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived  through 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  everlasting  power  and 
divinity;  that  they  may  be  without  excuse ;  because  that,  know- 
ing God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  gave  thanks ; 
but  became  vain  in  their  reasonings,  and  their  senseless  heart 
iras  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise  they  became 
fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  for  the  like- 
ness of  an  image  of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed 
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beasts,  mod  creeping  things.  Wherefore,  etc^  ...  for  thit 
thej  exchanged  the  tmth  of  God  for  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and 
senred  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for- 
erer  "  (Rom.  1 :  17-27,  Rev.  Version). 

The  science  therefore  that  attempts  to  array  the  glorioos 
works  of  natore  against  revelation,  and  to  bring  God's  word 
and  works  into  conflict,  only  shows,  thereby,  that  it  is  not 
genainely  in  sympathy  with  either,  and  in  the  end  will  find  it- 
self condemned  by  their  nnited  testimony.  For  only  when  we 
discorer  the  harmony  that  actually  exists  between  them,  can  we 
rejoice  in  the  apprehension  of  the  truth. 


VI. 

TH^  USE  OP  Upio^  IN  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BT  REV.   CHARLES   0.   STARBUOE. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  when  Kupto^  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament signifies  Christ  and  when  it  signifies  God.  In  most 
cases  this  is  plain^  bat  there  are  douUtfuI  cases^  to  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  devote  some  attention,  that  we  may  discover  the 
principle  which  regulates '  the  use  of  the  word.  My  present 
remarks  are  only  tentative,  however. 

KTPIOSy  in  its  wide  range  of  application,  from  a  simple 
term  of  courtesy  up  to  a  designation  of  the  Most  High,  is  bet- 
ter expressed  by  the  German  Herr^  which  has  just  the  same 
range  of  meaning,  than  by  the  English  Lord,  which  applies 
only  to  its  higher  uses,  or  Sir,  which  applies  only  to  its  lower. 
Its  use  as  Sir  is  doubtless  only  a  toning  down  of  its  use  as 
Lord.  In  this,  Herr  has  borne  it  company,  while  Lord  has 
not. 

Of  course,  xopto^,  as  applied  to  kings,  needs  no  comment : 
"  Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all "  nor  as 
applied  to  masters:  ^^The  Lord  of  that  servaot  will  come  in  a 
day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him."  ^*  What  shall  I  do  ?  for 
my  Lord  taketh  away  from  me  the  stewardship."  ^'  Domini, 
reddite  servis  vestris  quod  justum  et  aequum  est." 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  term  to 
Paul  and  Silas  by  the  Philippian  jailor.  **  Kopiocy  u  /le  3ei 
froe€iy  Iva  awOm**  Here  it  is  simply  a  term  of  high  honor, 
tinged  with  religious  awe.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  of  John's  reply  to  the  question  of  the  angel.     Kupce^  ab 
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But  in  its  application  to  Christ  it  is  sometimes  diffiealt  to 
know  just  how  it  is  used,  whether  as  denoting  simply  conrteou 
deference,  submissive  respect,  religions  reTerenoe,  or  letiiil 
worship.  As  the  word  itself  is  compatible  with  all  these,  it  ii 
only  the  feeling  of  the  speaker  towards  the  person  addreaied 
that  determines  which  is  meant.  And  jnst  so  far  as  the  fee- 
ing of  the  speaker  is  uncertain,  it  is  uncertain  at  what  point 
on  the  scale  of  reverence  Kdpto^  stops.  In  like  manner,  u 
the  degree  in  which  the  personality  of  Christ  is  blended  with 
the  Godhead  by  his  disciples,  varies  according  to  the  peno& 
and  the  occasion,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  whetlMr 
K'jptoz  is  used  of  Christ  or  of  the  Father. 

As  low  a  place  in  the  scale,  among  the  passages  in  which 
Christ  is  personally  addressed,  as  any,  is  John  4 :  11.  ^^Kipu, 
thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep."  Jti, 
even  here,  it  might  be  argued  that  a  touch  of  religious  rever- 
ence is  implied.  The  woman  does  not  use  the  term  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  interview,  when  she  somewhat  disdainfully  re- 
minds the  Saviour  of  the  distance  between  a  Jew  and  a  Si- 
maritan.  She  first  uses  Kipte  when  Jesus  had  intimated  His 
power  to  bestow  a  spiritual  benefit. 

But  my  friend  Professor  Briggs  gives  me  his  judgment 
that  here  she  used  the  Syriac  term  Marty  merely  equivalent  to 
Sir^  and  I  accept  his  judgment  as  conclusive. 

In  John  4 :  16,  "  KOpts,  Give  me  this  water,''  the  term 
ranges  somewhat  higher  on  the  scale  of  honor,  and  in  4: 19  stiD 
higher. 

Where  Christ  is  addressed  as  Kipee  by  Jews  who  are  not 
expressly  named  as  disciples,  as  in  Luke  13  :  23:  ^^  Kip^i 
are  there  few  that  be  saved  ? "  the  tone  and  nature  of  the 
question  probably  implies  that  it  is  either  used  by  permanent 
disciples,  or  by  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  take  the  poo* 
tion  of  disciples,  and  address  Him  as  such. 

The  disciples  address  Him  as  diddoTtaXej  Teacher  and 
KOote^  Lor'l.  The  former  term  is  applied  to  Him  about 
forty-two  times ;    the  latter,  about  one  hundred   and  fifteen 
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times ;  six  times  in  Luke  kittardza  is  used  in  place  of  Kupee. 
All  these  terms,  however,  are  probably  the  equivalents  of 
the  same  Sjriac  or  Hebrew  originals,  Rab,  Rabbi,  Rabban 
or  Rabbon,  or  Rabboni.  This  is  rendered  almost  certain  by 
the  fact  that  John  renders  Rabboni  by  ieidaxaie,  even  when 
used  by  Mary  Magdalene  as  the  highest  expression  of  venera- 
tion towards  the  Risen  One.  And  while,  at  the  Transfigura- 
tion, in  Matthew,  Peter  says  to  Jesus :  ^^  Koptt^  it  is  good  to  be 
here,"  in  Mark,  whose  account  proceeds  more  immediately 
from  Peter  himself,  we  have  the  original  compellative  **  Rabbi, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  Rabbi  occurs  fifteen  times  in 
the  Gospels,  mostly  as  applied  to  Christ,  and  is  doubtless 
simply  the  exactor  term  for  which  the  Greek  xOpco^  is  com- 
monly substituted. 

Besides  that  the  outward  form  of  Christ's  relations  to  His 
disciples  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  relations  of  other  Jewish 
teachers  to  their  disciples,  and  that  therefore  they  would 
naturally  address  Him  in  the  same  way,  whatever  growing 
sense  of  a  higher  relation  there  might  be  behind  Rabbi  and 
Rabboni,  **  My  Great  One  '*  and  '*  My  Very  Great  .One,"  were, 
as  we  say,  in  themselves  simply  terms  of  deep  honor,  which, 
abstractly  considered,  might  as  well  have  been  applied  to  kings 
and  governors  as  to  teachers.  If  they  were  appropriated  ex- 
clusively by  the  latter,  it  was  only  because  in  the  time  of  Christ 
a  Teacher  of  the  Law  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  by  far  the 
greatest  of  all  men.  As,  in  the  days  of  the  greatest  splendor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  a  king  or  a  duke  might  have  a 
more  immediate  power  over  body  or  estate,  but  was  regarded 
by  the  people  as  a  very  slight  and  insignificant  thing  compared 
with  a  bishop  or  a  pope,  so  the  Jew  might  render  a  compulsory 
obedience  to  Herod  or  Pilate,  but  all  the  homage  of  his  heart 
and  inner  obedience  of  his  acts  was  reserved  for  his  spiritual 
guide.  As  the  maxim  of  public  law  once  ran  concerning  car- 
dinals :  ^Reges  non  sunt,  sed  regibus  equiparantur,"  so  it  was 
said  concerning  Rabbis,  as  quoted  by  Geikie,  that  the  table  of 
the  Rabbi  was  nobler  than  that  of  kings,  and  his  crown  more 
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glorious  than  theirs.  And  oar  Lord  Himself,  to  Pilate,  de- 
clares Truth^  the  instrument  of  the  teacher,  and  not  force,  the 
instrument  of  the  ruler,  to  be  the  sceptre  of  his  kingdom. 
Kupto^  then,  even  as  the  translation  of  Rabbi,  and  not  of  Aden, 
may,  with  full  propriety,  be,  in  its  turn,  translated  Lord. 

Did  the  disciples,  after  the  resurrection,  address  Christ  as 
Adon,  or  Maran,  instead  of  Rabboni?  In  the  impassioned  ex- 
clamation of  highest  worship : .  ^'  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  Thomas  can  have  said :  ''  My  Rabbi 
and  my  God."  Surely  here  the  king  must,  in  his  mind,  have  now 
parted  company  with  the  last  vestage  of  the  Scribe.  And  we 
know  from  Paul,  in  his  Maran  Atha,  ^^  The  Lord  cometh," 
that  with  Him  Kingship  characterized  the  idea  of  the  Redeemer, 
while  the  temporary  form  of  the  Rabbi  had  dropped  off 
altogether. 

Christ  Himself,  in  such  a  passage  as,  '^  The  Son  of  man  is 
lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,"  must,  of  course,  have  used  Maran, 
or  some  Syriac  term  equivalent  to  Adon.  And  in  all  His  para- 
bles in  which  He  refers  to  Himself  as  the  Lord  of  servants,  or 
subjects,  He  must  also  have  used  the  same  equivalent  of  Adon, 
while  in  His  description  of  the  Last  Judgment  He  calls  Him- 
self King.  And  His  consciousness  of  supreme  dignity  and 
rule,  unassociated  with  the  unworthiness  of  Rabbinism,  gradu- 
ally pushed  aside,  after  the  Ascension  and  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost, the  less  adequate  apprehensions  and  appellations  previously 
current  among  His  disciples.  They  do  not  any  longer  think 
of  Him  as  Rabbi,  but  as  Lord,  in  the  sense  of  Heavenly  King. 
*'  Je3us  Christ  is  Lord  of  all,*'  says  Peter.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  the  Acts,  Epistles  and  Apocalypse.  Paul  calls  Him,  "King  of 
those  that  exercise  kingship,  and  Lord  of  those  that  exercise  lord- 
ship.'' And  the  Apocalypse  similarly  styles  Him,  *'  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  These  epithets  of  exalted  honor  must 
rather  have  proceeded  from  Christ's  way  of  describing  Himself, 
than  from  the  disciples'  original  way  of  addressing  Him. 

When  does  Kupco^,  in  the  New  Testament,  mean  Christ,  and 
when  the  Father  ? 
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Of  course,  in  all  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  defi- 
nite allusions  to  it,  or  phrases  taken  from  it,  Kupto^  is  simply 
the  Septuagint  equivalent  of  Jehovah,  or  rather  of  Adonai, 
the  substitute  enforced  by  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
Tetragrammaton.  Thus  ^' angel  of  the  Lord"  is  simply 
"  Mal'ak  Yahve."  And  when  it  is  said :  '*  That  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord  through  the  prophet,'^ 
the  Lord  is  Jehovah.  And  when  Mary  says:  '^Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,"  she  does  not  mean  ^^  Behold  the  hand- 
maid of  him  who  is  about  to  incarnate  himself  in  my  womb/^ 
but  '^  Behold  the  handmaid  of  him  by  whose  providence  he  is 
to  be  born,  and  who  will  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David."  And  when  Zacharias  addresses  his  infant  son  :  **  And 
thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou 
shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  his  way," 
'^  The  Lord  "  here,  as  throughout  the  first  two  chapters  of  St. 
Luke,  which  are  so  pervadingly  Old  Testament  in  tone,  un« 
questionably  means  Jehovah.  And  if  it  is  impossible,  as,  in- 
deed, it  is,  to  avoid  interpreting  it  of  the  Messiah,  it  simply 
shows  how  irresistibly  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  re- 
quires the  acknowledgement  of  Him  as  of  the  One  in  whom  Je- 
hovah abides  in  personal  fullness. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  epistles,  it  is  to  bo  expected  that 
Kupeo^  will  be  used  more  prevailingly  as  the  immediate  equiva- 
lent of  Jehovah,  in  proportion  as  their  tone  of  thought  savors 
most  strongly  of  the  Old  Testament.  Let  us  try  by  this  rule 
the  epistle  of  the  Nazarite  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  that 
model  of  Old  Testament  sanctity,  whose  murder  was  thought  by 
the  unbelieving  Jews  themselves  to  have  brought  down  destruc- 
tion upon  the  city  and  the  temple. 

Chap.  1:1.  He  describes  himself  as  ^'servant  of  God  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Here  Kupto^  is  specified  by  its  con- 
comitants. 

1:7.  ^'  For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any- 
thing napd.  TOO  Kupiou,**    The  general  tone  of  the  epistle  would 
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lead  us  here  to  refer  Kopioc  to  Jehovah,  especially  as  the  pas- 
sage concerns  an  act  of  general  providence. 

1 :  12.  ''The  garland  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath  promised 
to  them  that  love  him."  Here  there  is  just  as  much  reason  to 
refer  Kupto^  immediately  to  Jehovah  as  in  the  former  text,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  refers  most  indubitably  to  Christ's  promises 
of  reward  to  His  faithful  ones.  I  do  not  see,  then,  but  that 
the  idea  of  Jehovah  and  that  of  Christ,  in  this  so-called  Ebio- 
nitic  epistle,  are  just  as  fully  fused  as  in  any  other,  Indeed, 
as  Dorner  observes,  James  and  First  Peter  are  as  thoroughly 
founded  on  the  person  of  Christ,  in  a  sense  inadmissible  by 
real  Ebionism,  as  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John.  Their  doc- 
trine is  less  developed,  but  has  the  same  elements.  Paul's 
^'  false  brethren  unawares  brought  in/'  were  the  true  Ebionites. 
They  sometimes  embarrassed  and  swayed  Peter  and  James,  but 
these  were  not  of  them,  the  North  American  Remew  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

II :  1.  Being  Christologically  specified,  needs  no  remark. 

lY  :  10.  "  Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord^  and 
he  will  lift  you  up."  Kopioz  here  appears  to  apply  to  Jehovah, 
that  is,  according  to  the  tenor  of  our  former  remarks,  to  Je- 
hovah less  distinctly  specified  in  thought  as  incarnate, 

IV.  15.  '*  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this,  or  that." 
The  same  may  be  said  of  this. 

y.  4.  Here  the  qualifying  ^  Sabaoth "  holds  the  thought 
back  on  distinctly  Old  Testament  ground. 

V.  7.  Here  ;rajOoy<y/a  just  as  distinctly  specifies  6  Kupio^  as 
Christ,  and  also  in  verse  8. 

y.  10.  Here  the  mention  of  the  prophets,  and  in  verse  11 
the  mention  of  Job,  again  holds  back  the  thought  from  any  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  Incarnation. 

y.  14.  Here  the  description  of  a  distinctly  ecclesiastical, 
and  quasi-sacramental  act,  appears  to  imply  that  rb  dvopia  tou 
Kopioo  is  the  name  of  Christ,  by  whose  authority  the  presbyters 
of  the  church  act.  In  verse  16,  then,  it  is  the  same  Christ  in 
whose  name  he  was  anointed,  that  shall  raise  him  up. 
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The  view  then,  which  we  have  derived  from  our  examination 
pf  the  New  Testament  ase  thus  far,  is  this, — that  K6pto<:j  as  ap- 
plied to  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  in  actual  address,  is  usually  the 
translation  of  some  form  of  Bab ;  that  as  used  respecting  Him 
by  the  Evangelists,  it  is  the  translation  of  Aden,  or  its  Syriac 
equivalent ;  that  as  used  by  Christ  of  himself,  as  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  Lord  of  His  people,  it  likewise  translates  Aden ; 
that  as  used  in  all  those  parts  of  the  Canon,  in  the  Gospels, 
Aots  and  Epistles  (to  say  nothing,  at  present,  of  the  Apo- 
calypse) which  have  a  distinctly  Old  Testament  coloring, 
K6pto<:  means,  as  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament  itself,  Jehovah, 
and  that  as  Jehovah  signifies  the  Grodhead  specified  in  thought 
as  the  covenant  God  of  Israel,  so  Kbpiot:  in  these  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  either  means  God  in  this  more  general  specifi- 
cation, or  goes  on  to  the  full  and  final  specification  of  the  In- 
carnation. Kupto^^  therefore,  in  these  passages  of  Old  Testa- 
ment flavor,  means  always  Jehovah,  sometimes  distinctly 
regarded  as  incarnate,  and  sometimes  not  distinctly  regarded 
as  incarnate.  In  the  former  case  the  idea  of  Christ  comes 
forward,  and  that  of  Jehovah  recedes.  In  the  latter  case  the 
idea  of  Jehovah  comes  forward,  and  that  of  Christ  recedes. 
But  it  does  not  sometimes  mean  Jehovah  and  sometimes  Christ. 
In  meaning  one,  it  means  both,  because  both  are  one,  and  the 
underlying  reality  guides  the  application  unconsciously.  In 
passing  on  this  Jacobus  ladder  of  the  Son  of  man  from  heaven 
to  earth,  or  from  earth  to  heaven,  there  is  no  break  of  con- 
tinuity. 

This  result  appears  to  me  to  come  legitimately  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  more  Ebionitically-colored  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  If  it  is  sound,  then  the  use  of  Kbpio<:  in  Paul  and 
John,  who  occupy  the  most  distinctively  New  Testament 
ground,  is  easily  made  out.  The  result  of  this  examination  of 
the  language  of  those  parts  most  impregnated  with  Old  Testa- 
ment diction  is  more  distinctly  Christological  than  I  thought  it 
would  be  when  I  began  upon  it.  But  if  Zacharias,  and  if 
James,  those  two  models  of  Old  Testament  piety,  use  language 
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which  irresistibly  identifies  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah,  we  think 
it  may  be  said  Hieronolyma*  loeuta  est:  Catua  finita  ed. 
Ebionitism  most  be  regarded  as  a  degeneracy  and  lapse  from  a 
position  differing  in  nothing  essentially  from  the  position  of 
Nic»a,  which  took  the  basis  of  its  creed  from  a  Palestinian 
Church. 

*  Ab  TadtoB  uses  Hierotoljinain,  I  hmre  ftlt  at  libertj  to  use  HienMol jnui  m 
the  nominAtiTe  Bingulftr. 


vn. 

OUR  TRUSTS. 

BT  BBV.   A.   A.   PFANSTIEHL. 

In  Luke  19:  12-27,  our  Saviour  is  reported  as  speaking  the 
Parable  of  the  Talents,  trusts  IdTt  to  servants  concerning  which 
was  said,  '^  Occupy  till  1  come'^  In  this  parable  certain  truths 
are  taught  us  in  regard  to  trusts  left  by  the  Lord  to  us  to 
occupy  until  He  comes  again.  Our  Master  has  now  gone. 
How  long  He  will  delay  His  coming  again  He  has  not  defi- 
nitely revealed ;  but  what  He  will  expect  of  us  at  His  coming, 
and  what  He  desires  us  to  do  whilst  He  is  tarrying  is  taught 
us  in  this  parable,  viz. :  to  use  and  develop  the  talents  He  has 
left  us.  * 

I. — In  the  first  place  look  at  the  thought  of  occupancy  of 
trusts  left  us  in  the  Providence  of  God,  in  its  relation  to  us  as 
indtviduab.     In  this  connection  we  suggest 

1.  That  all  have  some  talents  left  them  to  occupy.  No  person 
with  sound  mind  has  been  placed  upon  this  earth  without 
having  a  mission  and  a  commission,  and  God  has  certainly 
given  each  one  talents  for  the  full  and  blessed  discharge  of 
that  mission.  Because  men's  missions  differ  so  vastly,  do  their 
talents  differ  so  widely  one  from  the  other.  Our  supreme  duty 
in  this  life  is  to  develop  the  talents  we  have,  for 

2.  Our  talents  are  not  given  to  us  for  absolute  possession  but 
only  as  trusts.  Here  is  an  important  fact.  "And  he  called 
his  ten  servants  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto 
them" — what? — ^^1  give  these  to  you?''  or  "Since  I  am 
about  to  leave  you,  I  offer  you  these  as  a  remembrance  of 
me?''  No;  but,  ^* occupy  till  I  come;''  carrying  with  it  the 
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idea  of  mere  temporary  use  until  He  retarns  to  receiTe  them 
again  with  what  the  seryants  had  gained  with  them. 

Thus  are  God's  gifts  to  men^  trusts.  Let  us  ask^  what  spirit 
does  this  idea  of  life's  talents  foster  in  man's  heart  ?  I  answer : 
Loyalty  under  circumstances  when  it  is  noblest ;  6Ten  in  the 
absence  of  the  Master.  True  devotion,  a  spirit  that  prompts 
to  service  though  the  Master  is  not  present.  Unselfishness ;  for 
when  one  uses  life's  talents  as  trusts  merely,  he  is  not  then  always 
thinking  of  what  he  is  doing  as  ministering  (o  his  own  or 
his  immediate  friend's  interests ;  and  hence  he  becomes  a  large- 
hearted  man,  whose  work  centers  not  in  the  limited  circle  of 
his  own  wants  and  pleasures,  but  reaches  out  in  enlarged 
service  of  a  Master  whose  field  encircles  the  habitable  globe. 
Will  any  one,  after  reaching  heaven,  be  satisfied  by  having 
used  his  talents  for  selfish  ends  ?  If,  for  example,  a  man  to 
whom  God  has  given  gifts  for  making  money,  one  whose 
disposition  leads  him  to  money-making  pursuits,  arrives  in 
heaven,  and  he  has  used  these  talents  only  to  increase  his  own 
luxuries,  to  live  in  a  little  better  house  than  his  neighbors,  to 
have  larger  bitnk  accounts  than  his  friends,  to  leave  large  legacies 
to  his  family — mark,  I  said  has  used  these  talents  only  for 
these  purposes — and  has  contributed  to  the  spread  of  God's 
kingdom,  and  the  uplifting  and  salvation  of  lost  humanity 
only  just  enough  to  ease  his  conscience  and  maintain  his  re- 
spectability, think  you  that  he  can  expect  to  hear  the  Lord 
say  :  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?  "  And  so  with  a  lawyer  to  whom 
God  has  given  talents  to  persuade,  and  counsel,  and  influence 
men ;  and  a  physician  to  whom  God  has  given  talents  to  heal 
bodily  infirmities ;  and  a  teacher  of  youth  to  whom  God  has 
given  talents  of  intellectual  abilities,  or  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel — and  indeed,  in  all  departments  of  life.  Can  any 
expect  to  meet  with  God's  commendation  if  these  talents  have 
been  used  for  selfish  purposes  ?  The  idea  that  broadens  the 
soul,  that  lifts  one  up  far  above  all  sordid  motives,  that 
inspires  to  efforts  that  reach  out  and  on  for  the  salvation  of 
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the  world,  is  the  one  of  our  Lord,  that  our  talents,  whatever 
they  be,  are  given  to  us  only  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

3.  Another  thought  in  this  connection.  Our  concern  is  not 
with  the  gift,  the  distribution,  or  the  amount  of  talents,  but 
simply  with  the  manner  in  which  we  occupy  them.  This  rules 
out  all  complaints,  all  muriAurings  as  to  what  talents  we  have, 
and  makes  all  excuses  for  indifference,  idleness  or  discontent  in 
the  performance  of  life's  duties  without  force  and  irrelevant. 
The  poor  often  excuse  themselves  by  saying:  If  I  had  the 
money  of  the  rich,  the  Lord's  treasury  would  not  want  for 
means  ;  but  as  it  is  we  can  do  nothing  ! "  The  rich  frequently 
excuse  themselves  from  doing  the  Lord's  work  on  the  plea  of 
multiplied  cares  and  worldly  responsibilities  by  saying:  •*  We 
have  not  the  time  nor  the  talents  to  go  out  in  Christ's  ser^ce,'' 
when  the  very  fact  that  they  are  rich  indicates  that  in  the  prov- 
idence of  Goc  that  was  the  very  way  they  were  meant  to  be 
useful,  viz. :  with  their  money.  Providence  in  the  distribution 
of  talents  both  material  and  spiritual  had  in  view  a  judicious 
use  of  them  by  all  to  whom  they  have  been  dispensed ;  and  it 
is  according  to  the  vse  of  them  only  that  we  will  be  judged  at 
the  last.  Woe  be  to  any  one  whom  the  Lord  will  find  using  his 
talents  only  for  self,  or  the  world,  or  leaving  them  unoccupied. 
Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  will  it  be  to  him  who  can  say  at  the 
Master's  coming,  '^  Lord,  thy  pound  has  gained  ten  pounds  !  " 

IL  Consider  in  the  second  place,  occupying  trusts  as  ap- 
plied to  us  as  a  nation.  God  gives  nations  trusts  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. And  nations  are  enriched  or  impoverished  in  direct  pro- 
portion as  these  trusts  are  used  or  abused.  What  is  the  pecu* 
liar  trust  given  to  us  as  a  nation  ?  Is  it  not  this,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  a  spiritual  Christianity  and  civil  liberty  f  No 
state  formalism,  no  mere  state  policy  characterizes  our  Chris* 
tianity  ;  or  at  the  least,  is  forced  upon  our  churches.  Our  reli- 
gion is  left  wisely  to  every  man's  conscience,  and  the  State  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to  protect  it,  and  to  make  its  ser- 
vices possible,  because  of  its  protection,  to  whomsoever  will  en- 
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gage  in  them.  And  these,  a  pure,  spiiitnal  ChriBtianitj  and 
dfil  liberty,  are,  as  has  been  said,  ''  without  controTeray,  the 
forces  vhieh  in  the  past  have  contribnted  most  to  the  eleyation 
of  the  hnman  race,  and  they  most  continue  to  be  in  the  fatnre 
the  most  efficient  minister  to  its  progress."  These  are  pecnliarlj 
entrusted  to  oar  people  for  occupancy  until  the  Lord  comei. 
Are  we  guarding  our  trust  ? 

Are  we  preserring  a  pure,  spiritual  Christianity?  What 
answer  the  senrices  in  God's  house  ?  What  answers  the  con- 
duct of  God's  people  in  cTory  day  life  7  Is  their  religion  a 
cloak  they  wear  only  on  the  Sabbath  day  for  an  hour's  formal 
service  in  God's  house,  but  put  off  when  they  enter  the  count- 
ing-room, the  markets,  the  stores,  the  drawing-rooms  and 
society  circles  ?  The  eye  of  Christ  is  ^upon  His  professed  fol- 
lowerSy  and  when  He  comes  He  will  demand  of  us  how  we  ha?e 
occupied  this  the  most  important  trust  that  can  ever  be  com- 
mitted to  any  people. 

Again,  are  we  presenring  and  perpetuating  civil  liberty  ?   Dr. 

Robert  Hall  in  his  famous  sermon  od  the  threatened  invasion 

of  England  by  France,  of  which  discourse  Pitt  (?)  is  said  to 

have  remarked,  that  ^^  they  were  the  finest  words  spoken  since 

the  days  of  Demosthenes,"  said  this :  ''  The  inundation  of  lawless 

power,  after  covering  the  whole  earth,  threatens  to  follow  as 

here ;  and  we  are  most  exactly  placed  in  the  only  aperture 

where  it  can  be  successfully  repelled,  in  the  Thermopylad  of  the 

universe."     These  words  may  truthfully  and  appropriately  be 

used  of  us  as  a  nation  in  the  position  we  occupy  in  the  world 

for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  a  glorio  us  civil  liberty 

against  inundations  of  destructive,  lawless  powers. threatening 

us.     By  a  high  standard  of  morals,  a  development  of  irue  and 

worthy  character  of  our  citizens,  by  a  stout  maintenance  of 

righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation,  are  we  standing  like  a 

solid  wall  to  keep  our  nation  truly  free  ?     Or  by  our  national 

and  individual  sins,  making  us  a  reproach  among  the  peoples  of 

the  earth,  are  we  disclaiming  any  right  to  the  worthy  name  of 

civil  liberty  ?    These  are  questions  that  come  very  loudly  into 
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our  churches  especially,  to  whose  members  particularly  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  as  the  light  of  the  world,  they  are  of  tremend- 
ous significance  in  this  age  of  agitation  and  change.  For  if 
the  church  languishes,  it  has  rightly  been  said,  the  State  can- 
not  be  in  health.  There  are  enough  church  members  in  the 
United  States  who,  if  they  wore  true  to  the  high  and  holy 
trusts  given  to  them  by  their  Lord,  can  turn  the  scales  in  favor 
of  all  that  is  pure  and  true  and  righteous.  And  it  is  the  doing 
of  this  that  is  required  of  them  and  expected  of  them  as  im- 
plied in  the  very  gift  of  these  trusts.  There  is  great  signifi- 
cance, therefore,  in  the  forcible  questions  the  late  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hodge  asked  of  an  audience  of  Christians  m  Philadelphia 
shortly  before  he  died.  He  asked :  ^^  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  unholy  laws  and  customs  of  divorce  which  have  been  in  late 
years  growing  rapidly  like  a  constitutional  -cancer  through  all 
our  social  fabric  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  the  rapidly-increas- 
ing, almost  universal  desecration  of  our  ancestral  Sabbath? 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  prevalent  corruptions  in  trade  which 
loosen  the  bond  of  faith  and  transform  the  halls  of  the  honest 
trader  into  the  gambler's  den?  Who  is  responsible  for  tbe 
new  doctrines  of  secular  education  which  hand  over  the  very 
baptized  children  of  the  church  to  a  monstrous  propagandism 
of  Naturalism  and  Atheism  7  Who  is  responsible  for  the  new 
doctrine  that  the  State  is  not  the  Creature  of  God,  and  owes  Him 
no  allegiance,  thus  making  the  Mediatorial  Headship  of  Christ 
an  unsubstantial  shadow  and  His  kingdom  an  unreal  dream? 
Whence  come  these  portentous  upheavals  of  the  ancient  primi- 
tive rock  upon  which  society  has  always  rested?  Whence 
comes  this  socialistic  earthquake  arraying  capital  and  labor  in 
irreconcilable  conflict  like  oxygen  and  fire  ?  Whence  come 
these  mad  nihilistic,  anarchical  ravings,  the  wild  presages  of  a 
universal  deluge  which  will  blot  out  at  once  the  family,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  home,  all  civilization  and  religion  in 
one  sea  of  ruin  V  "^  Do  you  say  to  me  that  this  is  the  note  of 
an  alarmist  ?     Supposing  it  is  so,  the  alarm  is  well  sounded, 

*  **  Popular  Lectures  on  Theological  Themes,"  p.  286. 


ac<l  woe  be  to  tbe  Chvreh  of  Giriil  if  h  is  boc  kccded!    Fir 
look  at  the  strength  of  the  chvrdi  in  ovr  tomnttj  in  nuberii 
It  is  said  bj  discreet  ststisticiAot  thmt  to  gel  tlie  Dnmbcpof  ad- 
herecits  of  ETangelical  Chrietia&itj  in  oar  eowitrr  the  lovcrt 
maltiple  that  must  be  used  is  thrc«  and  a  half.    Takiiigy  theii 
the  cfaarches  to  the  amount  of  112,741,  with  83,851  ministcn 
and  12,132,651  eommunicants  you  have  the  aoUmidiiogly  laigi 
number   of  adherents  of   the  Efmngelieal   Churdies  in  the 
United  States  of  42,461,278 !  *     This  is  sajing  nothing  of  the 
7,000,  OCK)  of  our  citizens  who  are  members  of  the  Rooaa 
Catholic  Church.     What   a  strength  is  represented  in  these 
enormous  figures  !     Is  it  not,  when  marshalled  in  coursge  tod 
consecration,  amply  sufficient  to  turn  the   scales  in  (iTor  of 
truth,  and  Tirtue,  and  good-will  and  moral  safety  ?     b  the 
church  then  not  largely,  if  not  mostly  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  referred  to  in  the  questions  of  Dr.  Hodge? 
We  have,  'tis  true,  a  glorious  government,  but  not  so  estih. 
Iished  in  glory  that  it  cannot  fall  on  account  of  sin  like  Lacifer 
from  heaven  to  hell ;  we  have  a  remarkable  people,  but  not  so 
remarkable  that  unrighteousness  cannot  be  our  ruin;  wears 
now,  in  name  at  least,  a  free  and  independent  nation,  bnt  nol 
so  free  that  we  can  never  become  most  abject  and  desolate  sIsy^ 
of  vice  and  avarice  and  iniquity. 

Bat  these  are  not  the  only  trusts  our  Lord  has  left  as  is  s 
nation.  Look  at  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  our  ^position  io  the 
world  and  the  future  influence  we  will  have.  It  is  undispoted 
that  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to-day  domiost- 
ing  the  world,  if  not  absolutely,  then  at  all  events  very  ^^ 
minently.  And  it  is  frankly  admitted  by  foreigners  thst 
America  is  soon  to  dominate,  if  it  is  not  the  case  already,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people.  ''  America  is  to  have  the  great  pr^ 
ponderance  of  numbers  and  of  wealth,  and  by  the  logic  ^' 
events  will  follow  the  sceptre  of  controlling  influence."  f  ^•^ 
does  God  mean  by  this  ?  Or  do  you  leave  God  out  of  th* 
history  and  development  of  our  country  ? 

*  Dr.  King  in  Perils  and  Opportunities,  p.  269. 
t "  Oup  Country  "  by  Rev.  J.  Strong,  D.D.  p.  166. 
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[n  connection  with  this  think  of  our  material  resources.  We 
;  only  have  the  people, — or  soon  will  hare,  if  we  keep  on 
reasing  as  rapidly  as  we  have  done — ^but  the  money  that 
1  command  influence.  Money  is  a  mighty  power  for  good^ 
for  evil  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  hardly  a  misnomer  to  say : 
ilmighiy  Dollar r  Look  at  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
kinson  gives  the  area  of  the  United  States,  omitting 
aska,  as  3,034,399  square  miles.  Carnegie  in  his  remark- 
le  book  "  Triumphant  Democracy  *'  (pp.  205-206)  writes 
IS  of  our  farms :  ''  The  farms  of  America  comprise 
7,628  square  miles,  an  area  nearly  equal  to  one  fourth 
Europe,  and  larger  than  four  greatest  European  Oountries 
t  together  (Russia  excepted),  viz. :  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
\  and  Hungary  and  Spain.  The  capital  invested  in  agri- 
ture  would  suffice  to  buy  up  the  whole  of  Italy^  with  its 
h  olive  groves  and  vineyards,  its  old  historic  cities,  cathe* 
lis  and  palaces,  its  king  and  aristocracy,  its  pope  and 
'dinals,  and  other  feudal  appurtenances.  Or,  if  the  Ameri- 
1  farmers  were  to  sell  out,  they  could  buy  the  entire 
linsula  of  Spain,  with  all  its  traditions  of  medieval  grandeur, 
i  the  flat  lands  which  the  Hollanders  at  vast  cost  have 
ested  from  the  sea  and  the  quaint  old  towns  they  have  built 
$re.  If  he  choose  to  put  by  his  savings  for  three  years, 
$  Yankee  farmer  could  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  pretty 
'itzerland  as*  a  summer  resort,  and  not  touch  his  capital  at 
,  for  each  year's  earnings  exceed  $550,000,000.  The  cereal 
»p  for  1880  was  more  than  2,500,000,000  of  bushels.  If 
iced  in  one  mass  they  would  make  a  pile  of  Sj^  billions 
bic  feet  ♦***♦**  If  loaded  on  carts,  it  would  re- 
ire  all  the  horses  in  Europe  and  a  million  more,  (33,600,000) 

remove  it,  though  each  horse  drew  a  load  of  two  tons, 
ere  the  entire  crop  of  cereals  loaded  on  a  continuous  train 
cars,  the  train  would  reach  one  and  a  half  times  around 
)  globe.''*    With  the  production  of  the  soil  keeping  up  only 

average  standard  of  reasonably  good  agriculture,  it  has 
sn  asserted  by  excellent  authority,  we  oould  support,  where 


we  now  support  50,000,000  people,  one  hundred  million  with. 
out  increasing  the  ares  of  a  single  farm  or  adding  one  to  their 
number.*  Eren  in  1879  after  feeding  50,000,000  people,  our 
eouitry  fiimished  more  than  283,000,000  boshels  of  grain  for 
export  {Stnmg\  Onr  mannfactories,  too,  are  increasing  daily. 
Our  mannfactnring  interests  are  fast  ont-riYalling  those  of 
the  entire  world!  We  are  to-day  the  richest  nation  on 
the  globe.  We  exceed  Great  Britain  in  wealth  $276,000- 
000.  ''The  50,000,000  Americans  of  1880/'  says  Car- 
negie, ^  could  hare  bought  up  the  140,000,000  of  Bossians, 
Anstrians,  and  Spaniards ;  or,  after  purchasing  wealthy 
France,  would  hare  enough  pocket  money  to  acquire  Den- 
mark«  Norway,  Switxerland  and  Greece."  And  again,  ^  The 
Yankee  Bepublican  could  cTcn  buy  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
— the  dear  old  home  with  all  its  exquisite  beauty,  historical 
associations,  and  glorious  traditions,  which  challenge  our  Iotc, 
and  hold  it  captive, 

*  Tbe  €load-«App*d  towcn,  the  goigeoiis  pftlmoes. 
The  Mlcmn  temples,' 

aye,  erery  acre  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  he  buy  and 
hold  it  as  a  pretty  Isle  of  Wight  to  his  great  continent ;  and 
after  doing  this,  he  could  turn  round  and  pay  off  the  entire 
national  debt  of  that  deeply  indebted  land,  and  yet  not  exhaust 
his  fortune,  the  product  of  a  single  century."  From  1860  to 
1880  our  wealth  increased  170  per  cent.,  and  with  the  increase 
of  manufactures  and  farms  and  mines  since  1880  this  per  cent 
is  still  enlarging.  In  all  the  history  of  the  world  the  progress 
of  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1880  has  never  been  paral- 
leled. 

And  now,  what  gives  this  relevancy  to  the  subject  of  the  Chris- 
tian trustj^ js  the  fact  that  one  fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  in  the  hands  of  church  members,  snd  the  further  fact^ 
that  as  a  people  we  are  recognized  and  recognize  ourselves  as  a 
Christian  nation  ;  and  hence  the  Lord  has  a  right  to  claim  that 
not  only  the  ooe  fifth,  but  the  whole  of  our  wealth,  be  used  as  a 

*£d.  Atkinson  quot«d  bj  Strong  in  **OiLr  Coontiy,''  p.  10. 
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trust,  we  occapjing  it  for  the  spread  of  truth  and  righteousness 
in  the  world. 

But  take  only  the  wealth  that  the  church  members  possess. 
Estimating  our  national  wealth  at  $50, 000, 000,000,  there  are  in 
the  possession  of  church  members  $10,000,000,000 ! !  The  an- 
nual increase  of  the  wealth  of  church  members  after  paying  all 
expenses  of  living,  luxuries,  ornaments,  gifts,  contributions, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  nearly— how  much,  listen-— $500,000,000 1 !  What 
a  trust !  Now  what  proportion  of  this  wealth  is  used  for  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  7  One  dollar  for  every  1586 ;  or  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  one  per  cent,  was  used  for  the  salvation  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  million  of  heathen !  (Strong).  What 
kind  of  occupancy  is  this  ?  Can  our  Lord  and  Master,  whom 
we  profess  and  whom  we  have  solemnly  vowed  to  obey  and 
serve,  be  pleased  with  such  a  showing  ?  Millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  for  pleasures,  luxuries,  selfish  gratification 
of  church  members,  and  but  one-sixteenth  part  of  one  per  cent, 
is  the  proportion  spent  for  the  spread  of  God's  kingdom  !  Oh  ! 
did  church  members  but  spend  in  the  Lord's  service  fifty  cents 
for  every  dollar  that  they  spend  on  luxuries,  or  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  comfort  or  necessity,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  abundant  means  would  be  in  the  Lord's  treasury 
to  send  enough  men  and  women  out  to  evangelize  the  whole 
world  before  the  century  closes.  It  is  stated  that  Edwin  Booth, 
die  famous  actor,  made  $300,000  during  the  season  of  1886-7. 
In  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  alone  he  made  $27,000  during  that 
season ! 

'  The  Booth-Barrett  Company  house  in  St.  Louis  in  1887  was 
estimated  at  $11,000  for  one  evening !  A  prize-fighter  not 
many  years  ago  received  $12,000  for  gaining  but  one  victory 
over  a  combatant  1  And  take  away  the  Church  members  from 
the  theatres,  etc.,  and  you  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
audiences.  What  ten  churches  in  Omaha  and  Kansas  City 
could,  with  even  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  raise  $27,000  for 
the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  especially  for  missions,  in  a  few 
weeks  ?    And  how  rejoiced  the  pastors  in  St.  Louis  would  be 
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if  in  a  montli  thej  eoold  raise  $11,000  for  the  canee  of  Christ 
in  an  extra  waj  ! 

Snrelj  the  inflaential  position  of  the  Chorch,  its  great 
possessions  of  wealth,  its  increased  nnmbers,  all  mean  some- 
thing in  the  proTidence  of  €rod  that  vouchsafed  them  to  ns. 
Jesbs  cries  ont  in  clarion  tones,  **  Occnpj  till  I  come.''  Is  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  America  occupying  her  trusts  to  the  glory 
of  God  ?  Woe,  tern  thousand  woes  to  her,  if  she  does  not. 
And  who  can  tell  the  blessing  to  the  world  the  American 
Church  can  be  and  will  be  if  she  does  worthily  occupy  all  her 
God-given  trusts  ?  She  will  then  carry  the  banner  of  God's 
love  to  erary  nation  and  people  on  the  earth,  and  people  once 
in  abject  slavery  of  vice,  immorally  and  superstition,  will 
gather  beneath  its  uofurled  folds,  joining  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
ascribing  out  of  the  depths  of  redeemed  souls.  All  honor  and 
blessing  and  glory  and  dominion  and  power  to  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  forevermore.  Amen. 

GJumiia,  Mo, 
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EVOLUTION  AND  RELIGION. 

BY  REV.  JOHN   M.  TITZBL,  D.D. 

Etolutiok  and  Its  Rilation  to  Rbligious  Thought.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
Author  of  "Religion  and  Science,"  etc.,  and  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of  California.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    1888. 

Tkb  Bbdill  Leotubbs,  1887.  Thi  Religious  Aspect  of  Eyolution.  By 
James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.  D.,  President  of  Princeton  College,  Author 
of  "  Method  of  Diyine  GoTemment,''  **  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  etc.  New 
York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1888. 

How  does  Evolution  affect  the  claims  of  Religion?  Is  it 
consistent  with  them,  or  does  it  militate  against  them  ?  This 
is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  That  it  should  be 
80^  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
importance  which  has  been  in  all  ages  attached  to  religion,  and 
the  fact  that  evolution  is  now  very  generally  accepted  in 
scientific  circles  as  well  nigh  an  established  law  of  the  universe. 
Instinctively  men  feel  that  there  can  be  no  conflict  between 
truths,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  teachings  of  evolution  and 
those  of  religion  are  really  contradictory,  then  the  one,  or  the 
other,  must  be  rejected  as  false  and  pernicious.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  also  felt  that  if  they  are  consistent  one  with  the  other, 
then  they  will  be  confirmatory  of  each  other  because  of  the 
unity  underlying  all  truths.  It  is  consequently  perfectly 
natural  that  the  question  under  consideration  should  cause  deep 
anxiety  on  the  pare  of  the  friends  of  religion,  and  that  there 
should  be  great  interest  taken  by  all  classes  in  its  discussion 
and  proper  solution. 

Of  the  books  that  have  recently  appeared  on  the  subject,  the 
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two  whose  titles  are  given  in  connection  with  the  heading  of 
this  article,  are  especially  deserving  of  attention.  Both  Prof. 
Le  Conte  and  Dr.  McCosh  are  well  known  as  men  whose  io- 
tellectnal  attainments  and  scientific  knowledge  eminently  fit 
them  to  discuss  the  subject  and  present  their  views  for  the  in- 
struction of  others.  It  is  also  in  their  favor^  that  they  both* 
are  believers,  not  only  in  the  truths  of  religion  but  of  evolution 
also.  Of  these  admirable  treatises  that  of  Prof.  Le  Conte  is 
the  larger,  and,  in  some  respects,  for  the  reader  who  would 
fully  acquaint  himself  with  the  subject,  the  most  satisfactory, 
as  it  clearly  defines  what  is  meant  by  evolution,  and  very  fully 
presents  the  evidence  in  its  favor,  as  well  as  considers  its 
religious  bearings.  In  the  present  paper  it  will,  therefore,  be 
more  especially  made  the  basis  of  discussion.  Reference,  how- 
ever, will  also  be  made  to  the  work  of  Dr.  McCosh,  whose  views 
in  regard  to  the  subject,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
are  the  more  nearly  correct  of  the  two. 

Evolution,  Prof.  Le  Conte,  in  the  first  part  of  his  book,  very 
tersely  defines  as  "  (1)  continuous  progressive  changej  (2)  ae- 
cording  to  certain  laws,  (3)  and  by  means  of  resident  forces!' 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  laws  of  change  :  ''  a.  The  law  of 
difierentiation ;   5.  The  law  of  progress  of  the  whole ;   e.  The 
law  of  cyclical  movement."     By  *' resident  forces''  he  means 
''  natural  forces  as  distinguished  from  supernatural.^     He  gives, 
as  a  type  of  evolution,  the  development  of  an  egg,  and  main- 
tains that  evolution  as  a  process  is  not  confined  to  one  thing, 
the  egg,  nor  as  a  doctrine  to  one  department  of  science — 
biology.     *'  The  process  pervades  the  whole  universe,  and  the 
doctrine  concerns  alike  every  department  of  science — yea  every 
department  of  human  thought.'^    The  law  of  evolution,  he  says, 
may  be  called  '^  the  divine  process  of  creation,"  just  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  maybe  called^' the  divine  mode  of  sustenta- 
tion."     Furthermore,  he  informs  us,  "  The  law  of  gravitation 
expresses  the  universal  harmonic  inter-relation  of  objects  oo-ez- 
istent  in  space,  the  law  of  evolution,  the  universal   harmonic 
relation  of  forms  successive  in  time.     Of  the  divine  spheral 
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music^  the  one  is  the  chordal  harmony,  the  other  the  consecu- 
tive harmony  or  melody.  Combined  they  form  the  divine 
chorus  which  ^  the  morning  stars  sang  togetj^er.'  ** 

In  the  views  so  eloquently  set  forth,  the  great  majority  of 
scientists  who  accept  evolution,  would,  no  doubt,  concur. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  are  versed  in  science  and  in 
philosophy,  who,  while  they  admit  that  continuous  progressive 
change  goes  on  in  nature,  and  that  this  change  is  according  to 
the  laws  specified,  are,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  proof  that  this  change  is  produced  wholly  by  resi- 
dent forces  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  words.  To  this  class 
of  persons  Dr.  McCosh  belongs. 

In  the  Bedell  Lectures,  whose  full  title  is  given  above,  he 
says :  ''  While  the  law  of  genetic  descent  is  universal  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  there  is  no  other  power  involved  in 
the  genesis  of  our  earth  and  the  direction  of  its  history. 
Every  one  acknowledges  that  gravitation  has  universal  sway  in 
our  mundane  system,  but  there  are  powers  of  chemical  affinity, 
of  capillary  attraction,  of  electric  and  magnetic  motion,  also 
operating,  which  act  with,  or  stay,  or  control  the  law  of  gravity : 
thus,  magnetism  will  hold  up  a  piece  of  metal  which  would 
otherwise  fall  to  the  ground.  At  this  point  extreme  evolution- 
ists are  to  be  met,  by  showing  that  there  are  other  powers 
which  have  acted  with  it  or  have  limited  it.  I  am  to  show  that 
while  there  are  universal  laws  of  descent  there  are  other  powers 
necessary  to  the  origination  and  continuance  of  the  world.'' 
As  powers  modifying  evolution  he  names,  light,  life,  sensation, 
instinct,  intelligence  and  morality.  None  of  these  agents,  he 
maintains,  ''  could  have  been  produced  by  the  ordinary  powers 
of  nature.''  With  regard  to  these  powers  he  further  maintains, 
that  ''  when  they  come  they  do  not  imply  or  require  the  ex- 
tinction or  disappearance  of  the  previously  existing  powers." 
On  the  contrary  they  are  superinduced  upon  them.  ''  The  new 
act  upon  the  old,  while  the  old  act  upon  the  new,  and  the  ac- 
tion is  always  a  joint  action,  with  an  abiding  conservation  and 
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a  constant  adTance.    The  new  and  the  higher  take  the  old  and 
the  lower  into  themseWes/' 

■ 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  mast  be  evident  to  the 
earnest  and  nnprejudiced  inqnirer  after  truth,  that  the  nature 
of  eyolution  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined  and  agreed  upon. 
This  is  still  to  some  extent  an  open  question,  and  one  which  it 
will  require  time  and  much  earnest  thinking,  as  well  as  careful 
investigation,  finally  to  settle.  As  yet  those  who  are  properly 
classed  as  evolutionists  and  who  are  equally  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  in  regard  to  evolution,  differ  widely  on  many  points 
pertaining  to  it,  and  especially  on  some  points  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  religion.  And  this  needs  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  discussion  of  its  religious  aspect  Because  some 
evolutionists  hold  views  that  are  destructive  of  cherished  fuths, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  evolution  should  be  utterly 
rejected  as  a  false  and  an  injurious  doctrine.  Every  form  of  it 
should  be  judged  by  itself,  and  only  those  points  on  which  there 
is  a  general  agreement  should  be  considered  as  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  theory. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  which  makes  up  the 
greater  portion  of  the  volume.  Prof.  Le  Conte  presents  the 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  evolution.  Though  given  in  a  con- 
densed form,  these  eyidences  are  very  complete,  and  consti- 
tute the  most  important  feature  of  the  book.  They  are  both 
general  and  special  in  their  character,  and  all  who  desire  to 
know  on  what  kind  of  proof  the  theory  of  evolution  is  claimed 
by  scientists  to  be  an  established  law  of  the  universe,  will  do 
well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  contents  of  this  part  of 
the  treatise  under  consideration.  A  careful  study  of  the  facts 
presented  can  scarcely  fail  to  convince  those  who  calmly  weigh 
them,  that  evolution  is  more  than  a  mere  hypothesis  or  base- 
less scientific  conjecture.  The  proof  is,  indeed,  conclusive, 
•that  a  continual  progressive  change  has  been  going  on  in  the 
natural  world  from  the  beginning  in  far  distant  ages  down  to 
the  present,  and  that  this  change  has  been  according  to  the 
laws   of    differentiation,  progress  of   the  whole  and  cyclical 
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lent.  In  other  words^  the  facts  presented  clearly  show 
n  every  department  of  the  phenomenal  world  there  has 
evclopment  according  to  fixed  and  uniform  laws,  a  pas- 
*om  simplicity  to  complexity,  from  an  undifferentiated  to 
rentiated  condition  of  things,  in  short,  evolution  as  a 
derivation  of  forms  from  previous  forms  and  of  con- 
s  becoming. 

while  the  facts  presented  conclusively  show  that  there 
en  development  according  to  certain  laws  in  every  sphere 
natural  world,  they  do  not  prove  that  this  development 
)en  wholly  the  product  of  forces  resident  in  the  material 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence.     Indeed,  no 
evidence  to  this  effect  is  at  all   presented.     It  is  only 
that  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  progressive 
)  has  taken  place,  and  that  this  change  can    be  in  a 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  explained  by  the  action  of  the 
resident  in  them,  and  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  the 
process  of  development  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
way.     But  facts   do   nof  really  justify  this   inference, 
various  forces  once  existing,  may,  by  their  joint  action, 
3e  a  variety  of  very  different  forms  of  the  same  general 
iter,  is  perfectly  accordant  with  reason  and  experience ; 
it  so  is  the  assumption  that  forces  of  a  lower  kind  can  of 
3lves  produce  those  of  a  higher  kind.     Such  an  assump- 
,  unquestionably,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  law  of  causa- 
)  known  by  us,  according  to  which  there  can  be  nothing 
effect  which  was  not  potentially  in  the  cause.     Now,  as 
IS  no  evidence  whatever  that  life  anc^  intelligence  are  po- 
ly resident   in   material   atoms,  so   there   is    no    proof 
7er  that  life  is  the  product  of  material  forces,  or  intelli- 
the  product  of  life,  or  spirituality  the  product  of  mere 
gence.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
;  that  just  as  the  material  universe  in  the  beginning  was 
d  by  a  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  so  "  epochal  creations,"  to 
e  words  of  Dr.  McCosh,  ^'  have  been  continued,  not  in- 
ing  with  the  previous  work,  but  in  the  way  of  multiply- 
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ing  and  expanding  it  indefinitely.**  That  God  should,  in  this 
way,  from  time  to  time,  supplement  His  creation  is  fully  as 
consistent  with  His  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  that  He 
should  perfect  it  by  a  process  of  progressive  change  according 
to  certain  ordained  laws. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  development  going  on  in  the 
universe  is  not  wholly  the  result  of  resident  forces,  then  we 
cannot  properly  speak  of  it  as  evolution.  But  why  not? 
The  chick,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  is  evolved  from  the  egg.  Yet 
the  egg  has  not  in  itself  all  the  forces  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  chick.  It  needs  to  be  acted  on  in  a  certain 
way  by  heat  before  development  will  take  place.  It  is  the 
same  with  seeds  of  all  kinds.  The  oak  is  not  evolved  from 
the  acorn  by  merely  inherent  forces.  The  acorn  must  be 
planted  in  the  soil,  and  supplied  with  heat  and  moisture,  else  it 
will  never  develop  into  an  oak.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  into  which  it  is  planted  has  much  to  do  with  the  nature  of 
the  oak  which  it  produces.  In  all  forms  of  development,  in- 
deed, various  causes  combine  in  producing  that  which  is 
evolved.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should  not 
speak  of  the  higher  forms  of  existence  as  being,  in  some 
sense,  evolved  from  the  lower,  although  we  hold  that  in  the 
production  of  them  a  new  force  of  supernatural  origin  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  the  forces  inherent  in  the  lower 
forms. 

Scientists,  the  writer  is  aware,  are  disposed  to  rule  out  entirely 
the  supernatural  as  visionary,  or  at/least  as  beyond  their  pro- 
vince, and  to  claim  £hat  we  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  things 
only  when  we  can  explain  them  by  secondary  causes.  But, 
surely,  it  cannot  be  unscientific  to  know  that  secondary  causes 
are  the  product  of  a  first  cause,  and  to  recognize  their  first 
appearance  as  due  to  it.  Until  it  is  proved,  therefore,  that  the 
forces  of  life,  of  intelligence,  and  of  spirituality  are  the  products 
of  material  forces,  the  view  advanced  concerning  them  as  of 
direct  supernatural  origin,  cannot  properly  be  pronounced  un- 
scientific.   Neither  can  it  be  said  to  aff'ect  in  any  wise  the  nature 
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r  the  law  of  evolution.  This  remains  the  same  whether  the 
)rce8  which  are  oontrolled  by  it  were  created  simaltaneouslj, 
r  consecutively,  or  even  have  eternally  existed.  **It  cannot/' 
iys  Professor  Le  Conte,  '^  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the 
ict  of  evolution  as  a  universal  law  must  be  kept  distinct  from 
le  causes,  the  factors,  the  conditions,  the  processes,  of  evolution, 
'he  former  is  certain,  the  latter  are  still  imperfectly  under- 
wood." 

We  come  now  to  the  third  part  of  Professor  Le  Conte's 
Dok,  which  he  considers  the- more  important  at  this  time.     In 

he  discusses  the  Relation  of  Evolution  to  Religious  Thought, 
[is  treatment  of  the  subject  differs  widely  from  that  of  Dr. 
[cGosh.  The  aim  of  the  latter  is  more  especially  to  show  that 
solution  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and 
le  fundamental  facts  of  Christianity,  while  the  chief  object  of 
Vof.  Le  Gonte  is  to  point  out  what  will  be  its  effect  on  religious 
elief,  and  therefore  on  moral  conduct.  To  our  mind,  this  part 
f  his  work  is  the  least  satisfactory,  and,  for  practical  purposes, 
iferior  to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  McGosh ;  although,  in  its  way, 
ot  without  great  interest.  Among  the  subjects  especially  dis- 
ussed  in  it  are,  the  Relation  of  Evolution  to  Materialism,  of 
^od  and  of  Man  to  Nature,  of  Ood  to  Man,  and  of  Evolution 
>  the  problem  of  Evil. 

That  there  is  at  present  a  very  strong  tendency  towards 
laterialism,  and  that  this  tendency  is  due  to  the  amazing 
chievements  of  modern  science  and  the  absorption  of  intellectual 
lergy  in  the  investigation  of  external  nature  and  the  laws  of 
tatter.  Prof.  Le  Conte  freely  admits.  He  maintains,  however, 
lat  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  evolution  and 
laterialism  as  is  imagined  by  some.  ^*  There  ill,"  he  says,  '^  no 
ifference  in  this  respect  between  evolution  and  any  other  law 
f  Nature.  In  evolution,  it  is  true,  the  last  barrier  is  broken 
Dwn,  and  the  whole  domain  of  nature  is  now  subject  to  law ; 
at  it  is  only  the  last ;  the  march  of  science  has  been  in  the 
ime  direction  all  the  time.  In  a  word,  evolution  is  not  only 
ot  identical  with  materialism,  but,  to  the  deep  thinker,  it  has 
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not  added  a  feather's  weight  to  its  probabilit j  or  reasonablenesB. 

EyolutioD  is  one  thing  and  materialiBm  quite  another.*'    Of  the 

correctness  of  this  assertion  no  one,  we  think,  can  fail  to  be 

convinced  who  will  carefully  consider  the  subject.     With  the 

origin  of  the  elements  and  forces  of  the  nniverse  evolution  his 

nothing  to  do.     It  only  begins  with  their  existence,  and  shows 

in  what  way  they  have  come  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  in  which 

they  now  present  themselves  to  us.     It  is  not,  in  any  true  sense, 

a  creator,  but  m^ely  a  constructor ;  or  to  state  the  case  more 

accurately,  it  is  simply  the  law  according  to  which  the  matter 

of  the  uniferse  and  the  forces  at  work  in  it  have  come  to  ba 

distributed  so  as  to  make  it  what  we  now  find  it.     In  the  ler 

nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  it  can  give  no  more  testimony 

to  how  matter  and  the  forces  connected  with  it  came  into  exist 

ence,  than  the  plan  of  a  house  can  give  as  to  the  origin  of  it 

material  and  its  builders.     Did  6t>d  create  the  world,  or  has 

eternally  exbted  ?    Is  matt^,  or  spirit,  the  original  source 

all  things?     These  are  questions  which  it  leaves  just  where  th< 

were  before  it  was  recognized  as  a  law  of  the  universe.    Aii^  "^^ 

the  same,  we  may  add,  is  true  as  regards  all  the  fundamenl 

questions  of  religion.     The  law  of  evolution  gives  no  dire( 

evidence  either  for  or  against  the  existence  of  God,  or  the  ii 

mortality  of  the  soul,  or  even  against  dirine  intervention  for  th 

redemption  of  men.     There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  this  lai 

in  itself  considered,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  o 

Christianity.     There  are  evolutionists  who  are  materialists 

skeptics,  but  their  materialism  and  skepticism  is  not  a  legitimat^"^ 

outgrowth  of  their  faith  in  evolution,  but  of  views  which  the] 

associate  with  it,  but  which  form  no  nec^essary  part  of  it     Anc-J^*" 

this  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  would  sit  in  jad| 

ment  on  the  theory.     Much  that  Darwin  and  Haeckel  an< 

others  have  written  on  the  subject  may  be  utterly  wrong,  an 

yet  evolution  be  substantially  a  truth  that  in  the  end  shall  proi^ 

a  source  of  light  and  knowledge  in  every  sphere  of  human  ei^ 

istence  and  investigation. 

In  the  chapters  of  his  book  in  which  Prof.  Le  Conte  treats  of 
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the  relation  of  Ood  and  man  to  nature,  and  of  revelation,  and 
the  problem  of  evil;  he  deals  with  philosophical  and  theological 
questions,  rather  than  with  questions  of  evolution ;  and  not  a 
few  of  the  arguments  which  he  endeavors  to  draw  from  evolu- 
tion as  bearing  on  the  points  at  issue^  Gitrike  the  present  writer 
as  far-fetched  and  inconclusive.  In  his  opinion^  moreover,  the 
views  advanced  on  all  the  points  considered,  while  they  empha- 
size some  important  truths,  are,  nevertheless,  full  of  serious 
error,  and  would  require  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  as  would  virtually  make  it  another  gospel. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  God  to  nature,  we  are  told  that 
'^  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  naught  else  than  objectified 
modes  of  divine  thought,  the  forces  of  Nature  naught  else  than 
different  forms  of  one  omnipotent  divine  energy  or  will,  the 
laws  of  Nature  naught  else  than  the  regular  modes  of  operation 
of  that  will,  invariable  because  He  is  unchangeable/'  In  full 
accordance  with  this,  we  are  further  told  in  the  chapter  on  the 
relation  of  man.  to  nature,  that  "Universal  Divine  energy,  in  a 
generalized  condition,  ufiindividuaiedj  diffused,  pervading  all 
Nature,  is  what  we  call  physical  and  chemical  force.  The  same 
energy  in  higher  form,  individuating  matter,  and  itself  individu- 
ated, but  only  yet  very  imperfectly,  is  what  we  call  the  life- 
force  of  plants.  The  same  energy,  more  fully  individuating 
matter,  and  itself  more  fully  individuated,  but  not  completely, 
we  call  the  anima  of  animals.  This  anima,  or  animal  soul,  as 
time  went  on,  was  individuated  more  and  more,  until  it  resem- 
bled and  foreshadowed  the  spirit  of  man.  Finally,  still  the 
same  energy,  completely  individuated  as  a  separate  entity,  and 
therefore  self-conscious;  capable  of  separate  existence,  and 
therefore  immortal,  we  call  the  spirit  of  man/'  Consequently, 
it  is  claimed  and  believed  that  '^  the  spirit  of  man  was  developed 
out  of  the  anima,  or  conscious  principle  of  animals,  and  that 
this,  again,  was  developed  out  of  the  lower  forms  of  life-force, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  out  of  the  chemical  and  physical  forces  of 
Nature ;  and  that  at  a  certain  stage  in  this  gradual  develop- 
ment, viz. :  with  man    it  acquired  the  property  of  immortality 
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preeiselT  as  it  now,  in  the  iDdiriduI  history  of  eieh  mmn,  at  a 
eertain  stagey  aeqnires  the  eapaeitj  of  ahstraet  thoiight»"  Ke?- 
dation  is  defined  as  the  direet  inflnenee  of  tho  spirit  of  man, 
and  snch  rerelation,  it  is  daimed,  is  giren  to  all  men.  **  It  is 
giren  to  all  men  as  oonfleienoe;  in  greater  measure  to  all  great 
and  good  men,  as  clearer  perception  of  rigbteoosness;  in  pre- 
eminent measure  to  Hebrew  prophets  and  Christian  apostles ; 
but  supremdj  and  perfectly  to  Jesus  klone.  But  there  is,  sad 
in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be,  nfi  tat  of  truth  but  rea$anJ* 
Efil,  we  are  informed,  '^  has  its  roots  in  the  necessary  law  of 
CYoIution.  It  Js  a  necessary  condition  of  all  progress,  and 
pre-eminently  so  of  moral  progress."  Furthermore,  it  is  claimed 
that ''All  we  call  eril,  both  in  the  material  and  the  spiritual  world, 
is  good,  so  long  as  we  hold  it  in  subjection  as  servants  to  the 
spirit — and  only  becomes  eril  when  we  succumb.  All  eril  con- 
sists in  the  dominance  of  the  lower  over  the  higher;  all  good  in 
the  rational  use  of  the  lower  by  the  higher.''  The  remedy  for 
physical  evil  is,  "  Knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  thereby 
acquisition  of  power  over  Nature ; "  for  moral  evil, ''  knowledge 
of  and  conformity  to  the  law$  qfthe  moral  world.'* 

No  one,  we  think,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  and  who  carefully  weighs  the  meaning 
of  the  foregoing  statements  can  fail  to  feel  that  there  is  a  real 
contradiction  between  the  two.  While  Prof.  Le  Conte's  views 
are  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures  in  emphasizing  the  imma- 
nency of  God,  and  the  organic  character  of  the  universe,  yet  they 
are  in  conflict  with  them  in  virtually  denying  the  reality  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  identifying  it  too  closely  with  Gk>d, 
and  in  making  evil  a  necessary  condition  of  human  develop- 
ment. They  also  seem  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  the  transcendence  of  God,  and,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
make  the  material  elements  of  Nature  substantially  as  divine  as 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  Son  of  God  subtantially  no  more  di~ 
vine  than  the  children  of  men.  Moreover,  they  leave  no  pro- 
per room  for  any  real  action  of  secondary  causes,  destroy  the 
true  character  of  sin,  and  exclude  the  idea  of  a  true  incarnation 
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and  atonement.  In  a  word,  these  views  are  throughoat  more  or 
less  tinged  with  pantheism,  although  their  author  labors  hard 
80  to  explain  them  as  to  free  them  from  this  charge. 

But  though  we  hold  that  Prof.  Le  Conte  has  fallen  into 
serious  errors  in  the  latter  chapters  of  ^his  book,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  errors  are  the  necessary  result  of  applying  the 
facts  of  evolution  to  the  explaining  of  the  great  problems 
treated  of  in  those  chapters.  They  are  rather,  we  are  con- 
vinced, the  joint  product  of  a  pantheistic  philosophy  which  is 
much  older  than  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  present  form* 
and  of  the  assumption  that  evolution  is  effected  wholly  by  forces 
resident  in  matter  from  the  beginning,  which  assumption  has 
really  no  more  to  do  with  the  truth  of  the  law  of  evolution  than 
with  that  oT  gravitation.  The  errors  referred  to,  therefore,  do 
not  disprove  the  truth  of  evolution,  but  only  show  that  scientists 
as  well  as  metaphysicians  and  theologians  are  not  infallible. 

That  the  universe  is  a  grand  and  wonderful  creation,  whose 
parts  are  closely  related  and  bound  together ;  that  it  is  gov- 
erned according  to  fixed  artd  invariable  laws ;  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  correspondence  oetween  the  laws  of  its  various 
spheres  of  existence,  and  that  scientists  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering and  making  known  the  general  nature  of  its  onward 
movements  and  developments,  we  bold  to  be  facts  concerning 
which  there  ought  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  That  the  law  of 
evolution  l)as  as  yet  been  clearly  and  fully  defined  at  all  points 
we  do  not  believe ;  but  we  do  believe  that,  when  it  is  once  fully 
determined  and  understood,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of  God's  Word,  and  truly  helpful 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  them.  A  real  and  lasting  con- 
flict between  the  two  we  consider  impossible^  as  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  both  have  proceeded  from  God,  and  that  He 
cannot  contradict  Himself. 
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NOTICES  OP  NEW  BOOKa 

Kijrr^i  CmiTiQini  or  Pueb  Riabov,  by  Profl  0.  8.  Morris,  PhJ>. 
SScHflLLno'i  Tbjliisossdshtal  Idbalum,  by  Prof.  John  Watson,   LL  D. 
F.  R.  8.  a 

FicBTB*8  8Giniicx  or  Kxowlbdob,  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Ererott,  D.  D. 

Hbokl's  AnsTHsnoB,  by  Prof.  J.  8.  Kodney,  8.  T.  D. 

Hmkl's  Phuosopht  or  Histost  amd  or  thb  8tats,  by  Prof.  Q.  8.  Miffris, 
P11.D. 

Kart's  Ethics,  by  President  Noih  Porter,  D.  D.,  Ph.D. 

LuBHU*s  HuMAv  UvDiBSTAVDuro,  by  Prof.  John  Dew^,  PhJ). 

These  Yolames  form  part  of  a  Beries  of  ''German  Philoeophical 
daasica,"  iasaed  bj  S.  G.  Griggs  A  Co.,  Chicago,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  oompriBe  ten  or  twelve  volumes.  The  importance  ot 
this  publication  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  We  rejoice  to  see 
that  there  is  in  this  country  a  growing  interest  in  philosophy,  the 
study  of  which  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  thus  rendering  accesri- 
ble  to  the  English-spcMaking  public  &e  rich  stores  of  truth  contained 
in  German  philosophic  uiought  That  marvelous  intellectual 
movement,  from  Ejuit  through  Fichte  and  Schelling  to  H^^el,  is 
unparalleled  in  history  for  depth  of  thought,  comprehensiveness  of 
scope,  and  breadth  of  influence ;  and  it  is  this  movement  whidi  has 
maae  itself  so  profoundly  felt  in  the  whole  sphere  of  modem  lift^ 
that  is  set  before  us,  in  clear,  intelligible  form,  hj  this  praise- 
worthy undertaking.  The  design  is  admirable,  tt  consists  in 
giving  a  critical  exposition  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  German 
philosophers,  beginning  with  the  many-sided  genius,  Leibnix, 
Kant's  predecessor,  and  coming  down  to  Hegel,  in  whom  the  grand 
movement  culminated.  The  English  mind,  even  with  a  oompetent 
knowledge  of  G^man,  finds  the  originak  difficult  reading  at  the 
best,  not  only  beoEiuse  the  thought  is  abstruse,  but  more  especiallj 
because  the  style  is  awkward  and  the  terminology  stranffe.  Trans- 
lations of  Elant,  Schelling  and  Hegel  are  almost  valueiesB,  except 
to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Gtoman,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
trained  student  in  philosophy.  The  recognition  of  these  facts  has 
led  to  the  present  undertaking,  which  aims  to  ^ve,  not  a  mere 
translation  of  the  best  of  the  German  philosophic  classics,  but  a 
critical  reproduction  of  them  in  modes  of  thought  intelligible  to 
English  scholars.     The  work  has  thus  &r  been  successfullj  aooom- 
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plished  under  the  editorial  superviaion  of  Professor  Morris,  who 
lias  shown  much  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  his  associates.  Like 
himself,  all  of  them  are  scholars  of  philosophic  culture,  with  full 
mastery  of  the  works  thej  undertake  to  expound.  Interpretation 
so  concise,  so  clear,  and  so  true  to  the  author  we  rarely  find.  We 
most  heartily  commend  these  volumes  to  all  who  feel  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  interest  in  philosophy,  and  we  do  so  the  more 
readily,  as  each  volume  can  be  nad  at  the  small  outlay  of  $1.25. 

The  KiLBVALA.  Translated  into  English  Terse,  by  Br.  J.  M.  Crairford.  In 
two  Tolumes,  small  octayo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00 ;  half  morocoo,  $2.60.  John 
B.  Alden,  publisher,  New  York,  1888. 

At  last  we  have  a  complete  English  version  of  the  great  national 
epic  of  the  Finns,  which,  according  to  Max  Miiller,  "  will  claim  its 
place  as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the 
Ionian  sonss,  with  the  imhdbhdraia,  the  Shuhndmeh,  and  the 
Nibelunge.  The  Finns  are  an  interesting  people  living  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Russia.  They  speak  a  language  which  so 
competent  an  authority  as  Balk  has  pronounced  the  most  sonorous 
and  harmonious  of  tongues,  and  possess  a  rich  and  varied  native 
literature,  of  which  Kalevala  is  tne  chief  monument  This  cele- 
brated epic  had  its  birth  in  the  period  before  the  conv'ersion  of  the 
people  to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
was  preserved  orally,  in  fragments,  until  the  year  1822,  when 
Topelius  published  a  collection  of  its  scattered  songs  which  he 
gathered  from  the  mouths  of  renowned  Finnish  minstrels.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1849  that  the  poem,  in  complete  form  and 
systematically  arranged,  was  given  to  the  world  by  a  Finnish 
scholar,  Dr.  Lounrot,  who  spent  years  of  unwearied  labor  in 
rescuing  from  oblivion  these  fifty  runes  of  22,793  verses.  It  at  once 
attract^  the  attention  of  European  scholars.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Swedish,  French,  German  and  Hungarian.  A  small  part 
of  it  was  rendered  into  English  by  Professor  John  A.  Porter,  of 
Yale  College,  who  died,  however,  before  he  finished  the  task  he  had 
set  himself  to  do.  That  unfinished  task  has  been  taken  up  and 
completed  by  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  version  seems  to 
possess  great  merit  and  is  certainly  very  readable.  Apart  from  its 
poetic  excellence,  Kalevala  has  strong  attraction  for  the  scholar. 
The  student  of  mythology  and  comparative  religion  finds  in  it  a 
rich  and  only  partTally  worked  mine.  The  philologist  will  go  to 
its  pages  for  facts  to  prove,  or  else  to  disprove,  the  theory  lately 
propounded,  that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Aryans  was  not 
Central  Asia,  but  Northern  Europe,  and  that  the  Aryans  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  the  Finns.  There  is  another  thing  that  lends 
interest  for  the  literary  student  to  Kalevala,  and  that  is  the  relation 
existing  between  it  and  Hiatoatha.  It  may  not  be  known  to  some 
of  our   younger   readers,    that    when    Lrongfellow's    poem    first 
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mmni,  Fkofenor  T.  a  Porter,  then  of  Franklin  and  Manhall 
(xulege,  called  the  attention  of  the  public  in  the  ooiumns  of  the 
Natimal  InieUigeneer  to  the  eimilarit]r  which  it  bora  to  iTafawh, 
and  ezpreMed  the  opinion  that  LongftUow  had  transfiBrrad  the 
femiy  metre,  spirit,  and  tome  of  the  meet  striking  incidents  of  the 
latter  poem  to  the  North  American  Indians;  so  that  Hiawaika  wai 
not  so  mnoh  a  creation,  as  an  imitation.  Somewhat  later  he 
reiterated  this  o^ion  in  an  article  pablished  in  tbo  Mereenbwrf 
Quarterly  Bewiew,  April,  18&6,  whidi  Mr.  Alden  has  republished  in 
LUeratwre,  August  2d,  1888.  It  was  a  serious  charge  that  was  thui 
brought  against  our  most  eminent  American  poet — a  charge  wlueh 
led  to  much  controyersj  at  the  time,  to  which  Mr.  Longfellow 
iMwer  made  answer,  but  which,  thanks  to  this  complete  traiulation 
of  Kalevala^  ererj  scholar  is  now  in  a  position  to  examine  for  him- 
self. The  traiislator  has  a  learned  preftice  in  which  he  gires  an 
account  of  the  Finns,  their  home,  language,  mjthologj  and  poetrry 
especiallj  of  KiUevakL  The  book,  whidi  is  gotten  up  oj  tns 
publisher  in  admirable  style,  and  jet  at  a  wonderfully  low  priee, 
IS  one  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  erery  one  who  makes  any  pr^ 
tension  to 


CamunAS  Abohaoloot.  By  Charies  W.  Bennett,  D.D.,  Profeeser  of  HiaUni- 
m1  Theology  in  Qarrati  Bibliosl  Infltitnte,  EfMiston,  Illinois.  With  sn 
Introdaetory  Notice  by  Br.  Ferdinand  Piper,  ProfMSor  of  Chureh  Hiatory 
and  Christian  Arehsoology  in  the  UniTerai^  of  Berlin.  New  York  :  Phillipa 
&  Hunt,  Cincinnati :    Cranaton  &  Stowe.  1888.    Price,  $8.60. 

This  yolume  which  is  an  octavo  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages, 
forms  a  part  of  the  ''  Library  of  Biblical  and  Theoloffical  Litera- 
ture," edited  by  George  R.  Crooks,  DJ).,  and  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D. 
It  IB,  like  the  three  yolumes  of  the  same  library  which  have 
preceded  it,  a  book  of  superior  merit  and  highly  deserving  a  place 
in  every  miDbter's  librarv.  The  subject  of  which  it  trei^  more- 
over, makes  it  a  book  of  unusual  interest  and  value  to  all  who 
would  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  character  of  early 
Christianity. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  divided  into  four  books,  which 
treat  respectively,  of  the  Archsdology  of  Christian  Art,  of  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  Chris- 
tian Worship  and  Rites,  and  of  Christian  Life,  The  subjects 
more  especially  examined  and  considered  in  the  various  parts  are ; 
Li  book  first,  the  ^eographv  and  chronology  of  Christian  Art 
monuments,  ^e  rdation  of  Christianity  to  Art  during  the  first  six 
centuries,  the  Symbolism  of  Christian  Art,  and  earlv  Christian 
Painting,  Mosaics,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Epijipraphy,  Poetij, 
Hymnology  and  Music ;  in  book  second,  the  Christian  Church  m 
its  idea  and  origin,  the  composition  aud  officers  of  the  Apostdic  ' 
Church,  the  Constitution,  offices,  and  officers  of  the  post  Apostolic 
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Churcl),  the  authority  of  Synodfl  and  Councili,  and  Church  disci- 
pline ;  in  book  third,  the  idea,  subjects,  and  mode  of  baptism,  the 
idea  and  mode  of  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  early  Christian 
worship  and  liturgies,  the  Lord's  day,  Easter,  and  other  festivals ; 
in  book  fourth,  the  Christian  family,  the  Church  and  Slavery, 
relation  of  the  early  Church  to  civil  and  military  life,  the  charities 
of  the  early  Church,  its  relations  to  education  and  general  culturCi 
and  its  care  for  the  dead.  The  treatment  of  these  various  subjects 
is  throughout  scholarly  and  verv  Batisfactory.  At  the  clcjse  of 
the  volume  there  are  given  as  addenda,  a  Glossary  of  Terms,  a 
list  of  Italian  Churches  and  Catacombs,  with  English  names,  a 
translation  of  Liscriptions,  the  Literature  of  Christian  Archseo- 
logy,  and  a  general  index. 

jSesidee  the  letter  press  there  are  also  two  maps  showing  the 
chief  centres  of  Christian  monuments  and  other  important  objects, 
ten  full  paee  plates,  and  one  hundred  and  fortv  eight  illustrations, 
all  of  whicli  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  volume.  On  the 
subjeot  of  which  it  treats  we  know  of  no  better  work  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Mjlh  a  Reyilation  or  God.  By  Rey.  G.  E.  Aokerman,  AM,,  M.D.,  D.D., 
Anthor  of  **  Researches  in  PhUosophy  ;  **  Member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Christian  PhUosophy ;  Associate  in  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  etc.,  etc.,  New  York :  Pliillips  k  Hunt,  Cincinnati ;  Cranston  k 
Stowe.  1888.  Price,  $1.60. 

This  volume,  the  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  was  written 
with  the  earnest  desire  to  help  the  honest  doubter  over  his  diffi- 
culties. Its  special  aim  is  to  show  that  man  in  himself  gives  con- 
clusive evidences  that  there  is  a  Ood.  He  is  a  revelation  of  Ood, 
it  is  more  or  less  forcibly  argued,  in  his  origin,  in  his  physical 
structure,  in  his  speech,  in  his  mental  characteristics,  in  his  will 
and  moral  mature,  in  his  achievements,  in  his  aspirations,  and  in 
his  regeneration  and  adoption.  The  work  is  well  written  and  gives 
evidence  of  extensive  r^uling  on  the  part  of  its  author.  Though 
not  by  any  means  a  remarloibly  strong  book,  it  may  yet  be  read 
with  profit,  and  in  many  cases  may  successfully  accomplish  the 
purpose  in  view  in  its  preparation. 

An  Otttlinx  Histobt  or  Gbxkox.  By  John  H.  Vincent,  and  James  R.  Joy. 
New  York :    Chautauqua  Press,  C.  L.  S.  C.  Department.    1888.  Price  60  cts. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  volume.  In  a  condensed  yet  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  attractive  form  it  presents,  the  leading  facts 
in  the  history  of  that  marvellous  people  that  gave  to  the  world  a 
Homer,  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  and  an  Aristotle.  Those  who  have 
not  time  to  read  the  larger  histories  of  Greece,  or  who  would 
refresh  their  memories  in  reference  to  what  they  may  have  read  in 
the  past,  will  find  this  book  admirably  suited  to  their  wants.  In 
it  there  is  truly  muHum  in  parvo,  both  in  the  way  of  information 
and  of  entertamment 
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TbH  B  k  ■sail  vobiDM  of  one  hoodnd  and  nrt^^a^it  pag^ 
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a  ganenl  x^ag,  ao  Gtsl«  miumm  b  paid  to  the  atudy  vi  the  pria- 
aptea  of  an.  and  chat  aooaeqiNnttj  there  Bhoold  be  so  manj  fo- 
■KM  mil  iiiibna«i  in  otikor  rwpace  who  are  in  oongtant  danger  of 
rendering  tbaunalTea  ridicwinaa  by  taking  a  very  ordinaij  paint- 
ing for  a  MrtM-piate  of  art. 

^n  Paona*  BokS:  KMsuMa  apaa  H*(7  Scnptnr*.  Bj  Jom^  hik«r, 
D.D..  Mimncv  of  ito  Ci?  Twfl«  H^bon  Tudnot,  Laadcm:  Author  of 
"Eeee  Hobi\"  -IW  PuadM^"  Me.  T*L  Tin.  1  Kingi  it.-1  Chnai- 
dMix.  SasTork:  h>k  1  VagBalk.  IS  aad  !0  AMor  PUoe.  1SSS.  Prie*. 
11.50. 

The  pecoliar  charactoriHka  of  this  vork  have  heretofore  been 
Doticeil  in  thid  Review.  It  it  therefore  odI^  necea&ry  to  My, 
that,  though  the  di&rmt  Tolnmes  are  rapidly  following  emot 
Other,  there  is  no  &lling  off  in  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  the  dl>- 
counea  of  which  they  are  cooiposed.  In  aome  respects,  the  preeoit 
volume  is  even  more  iotereating  than  thoae  that  have  preened  it. 
Purcbaaers  of  the  earlier  Wamea  will,  of  couise,  desire  tliis  alao. 

BiBLiUL  CoMM»Ti»i  OS  THi  PsAuo.  Bj  F?ui  Dclituoh,  D.D,  Dootor 
tad  ProfeHHir  of  Theoloej  in  tk<  l~uT«nt;  of  Ldpiig.  From  ibt  UUM 
Edition  «p«ciftll7  Rerued  b^  tk«  Aotkor.  In  Thi«e  Totumes.  Vol.  IL 
TnmslBtcd  bj  liie  Rct.  Dnnd  Eatoa,  M.A.  New  Tork;  Fonk  &  Wkgnalla, 
le  ud  2U  A«or  Plu«.    Price,  f2.U0. 

We  called  atteot'on  to  the  character  of  this  Commentary  in  the 
July  number  of  this  Review.  An  examination  of  the  present  volume 
only  confirms  us  in  the  favorable  opinion  then  expressed.  About 
the  excellency  of  the  work  there  can  be  no  question.  Meesrs.  Konk 
and  Wagnalls  certainly  deaerve  the  thanks  of  all  Bible  studenta 
for  the  admirable  form  in  which  they  are  gi'ing  thia  valuable 
Commentary  to  the  English -speaking  pnblic  The  clear  print 
and  the  convenient  size  of  the  volumes  make  it  a  delight  to  con- 
Bult  them  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  utterances  of  the 
eweeUHV^  of  Israel. 
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HoMB  Ballads  ahd  Mstbioal  Ybbsionb.    Bj  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:  Charles  Q.  Fisher,  907  Aroh  St.    1888.    Price,  76  cents. 

We  have  read  this  little  volume  through  with  much  pleasure. 
It  shows  that  its  author  is  possessed  of  true  poetic  talent  The 
ballads  are  charmingly  touching,  and  the  metncal  versions  admir- 
able. We  would  heartily  commend  the  volume  to  all  our  readers 
as  worthy  of  their  attention.  Its  delightful  verses  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  to  those  who  become  acquainted  with  them  '^  a  thing  of 
beauty  "  and  "  a  joy  forever." 
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met  wilb  niiiHtaiit  (-□mmenitulion  n: 

A  WKKKLY  HAnAKINK,  it  given  lUty-two  iiiiinberx  of  Hixty-fmir 

pagen  fDfli,  nr  itinrfi  tlian  Thive  and  a  Qunrtrr  Thoiisund  ilonlili'- 

column  ortnvii  pa;;i'i<  of  n-ailinQ'mutti-r.vriiil.v.    It  prcKi^Tilit  in  hu  iii[!K|i<-ii- 

Hive  fonu.  riinitiiltTiiitc  itn  t;n-.it  Kniiiuiit  <it  mattvr.  n'itli  fn'sliiinui,  iiwliii; 

to  Its  wcKkly  iiwiic,  »uil  with  a  eiitii|>li'ti'neHH  iioivbi^ro  clue  uttcuiiilvd, 

The  bnl  Eisayi,  Revloi,  Crllidint,  Sertil  and  St-.orl  Storiei,  SketchM  of  Travel  and 

Dlimerr,   Poetry,  Scientific,   Biographical,  Historical,  and    Polllical  Inromation, 

from  tlu  entire  body  of  Foreign  Psriodlcal  LItsratute,  and  from  tlio  ptm  of 

The  ablMt  and  moat  cultivntod  intellects,  in  ^vi^ry  •Irpnrlnicnt  tit  Liti^ratiiTP. 
Sclencf-.  l*oUiir7H,  and  Art,  liuil  <;x]irt'Ssloii  iu  tho  Peritxlii^nl  LittTuttire  of  Eiiroiw.  aiiil 
«up<.i.-lally  of  Grent  Itriiaiii. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  n  year,  tiiriiislii'!!  friim  tlic  liirni 
and  KPniTallv  liiaii'viwililf  miins  of  tliiN  literallin:.  tin-  only  I'oniiiilatioii  tlial.  u'lil]«  ivilliiii 
tlie  rK».'li  of  all.  in  HaliMfartory  in  tlii^  UOMl'I.ETENESS  wltli  wliicU  it  euibruuuH  «  Lulever 
Is  of  ItiimpilialL-  iiitiiriut.  or  of  wiliil,  iXTiuanunt  valiie. 

It  in  tliert-fure  IiMllspensiibie  to  evpry  onp  who  nishi'N  to  keep  inii'r  iritli  the 
tvpntn  or  IntulltM'tnnl  iirnuri'ivi  i>l  lliu  liuie,  or  lu  uultivutu  iu  liiuinvll  ar  Lisi  (oiuily  ecuural 
IntolligHnru  and  lltoraty  ta:it«. 


"VvhtveiBonclil  lliatll  vwlniiMiuilik'liiliniirovc  "TIh-ic  ha*  )w«n  a  vast  ilrvrlopmrnt  iil  litontnrr 

nianlDlRirniiuIptilillnitlnn.r'il  itiVm  mnjii  t»iin,«r  in  riirn|i  iuhI  rmivMilFiit  fiinus  nf  latri  IihI  hi  tariu 

iKttrr  nrh  rrar  ,  Wr  rrnni  li  ni  tlvniip>l  marrpl-  hc  kiiiin' Hi>nF  iuu  artHHi  wLIfIi  «n  iiikr  tlip  ii-Bre  ut 

IMU  puMlntlvii  iiT  ttiB  tliiu'.  .  Kuwlii^  pIw  fun  iw  TliK  l.ivisu  Aui.    Ail  hninrhM  at  Ilimny  anlvllr 

roiiKl  Wrh  ■  rmnpTrlwniilTr  BiHl  iinfii-t  tirwvl  the  arc  rnin-smlril  in  It.  .  Imvaillna  111  rlnMr  prliitnl 

ImllitrratuiewiiIllniiKlitiiriinTlniiiii  .  it  Miimaii-  imiHiniKl^  liTniiatitiiii'iintai'twrili  tlir  iiiriiwIiuBre 

niwliiilile  tiv  Huvmlirr  nnliltrattnii  nf  IIk  IDHl.ainl  iniklnii  uiiliiliiii  Ibpaurliiuvn'.  .  Almuini-v.nlmui 

h  til  iiiu4f  a  iviiiDlMa  lITiranr  nt  iiinrriit  llti-ntniv.  attnirtln-.  alwayH  labllilllBR  nlHarlarwWIniii.  it  la 

vrhllv  all  tlie  IniAiia  Iniik*  (if  ltu>  ilar  an  tmirlinl  ai  cMriiilal  lU  pvirtB  pTrryimv d(>lTai»  uT  krpiHiic 

■ml  iHiirnanl  liylli<>bi^|icn'ti>tllir>iu(i-.    NolwluiT-  iiiiwiili  Ibv  riinwil  ■■TltiiidmUtrniiun.'— AuKirfml 

ManiitraMhl  brnvall  iiiinn  tnina  who  have  ana-  Immiie  iV>ntni(i.  MifaAMia. 

familiar  vlHi  Ittoilo  •llbant  lu  rreiilar  vtollk.'—  -it  iMihIii  iiiirivallnli  mllrrtlnv  tlu!  hn4  iiinn|ilii 

... i_  ..    -._  ..  _.  .  "ii,  ,iBY.aiiilspiraillii||lt  lirthrpiw  ■vailtT*  « llh  a 


'|i  Hlimi<t  nf  the  n 


tfltiHt.XrmlWl. 

— It  uiny  lH-imihnil)r 


hi  hjr  putriic  hvtir. .  A  arawl  rrpunlinry  ot  tlw       -  It  may  Ih-  imihriillr  ami  rnnliall!'  nhl  t iuil  tt  nnTer 

-    . icflt  iheatEc"— Alv-lw'I  ut*-iT>r.  i.Ri'rsair>ynTia1Ui!li'iM|wii-."<.- J«r-rwJ  TidriiM. 

'■Hnrb  a  pnlillrallni)  rilniMi  niir  Annprlallvm. .       ^  It  1<i<il1tiilwlihiir«iii<klllaiiilniTi'.Bnil  ll<wnHily 

nprrl'iBntblBaiMviroTtliylnwI^ire.art.lltrnilun-,  aiiiiriinnri-Kln-NtirrrlnlnnilxauUtciuvcrltiiUuiiiH- 

lamcaPliT.  vhllnvipliy.  ur  n-ilalon.  Ihit  cnnunt  lie  ly  riniH."  — .IJIMnv  jliah 

foniulliilt  .lironlBlnaiKariy all  till' fKHHlilUnatiira        •  nirnsn-HKIi-alnrifMHllllrinlnreroralltllrninnrr 

of  thnilinr.'''-n(i%«Tta<HH.  .t.r  J.it.  TIIk  l.iriM.  1..L i.iirl*  ttii' [iiTlwIlraii.  .  11  ui-r>i|iiniB 

'■  The  iBuie  nlualilp  to  a  iumi  llic  hnirr  Dp  lakfH  IL  nUm-  ■>!  ,-iiilDviitt'  Imiu  whlrli  uu  rival  ran  iiuikd  IL" 

tin  nnun  tn  terl  that  he  caunni  live  wltlxiui  11."-  L  r..-v  Tin-ft. 
Atr-nrtSiaiit^lil.  "Iladvn.  iniirli  lalmr  (■■r  hray  ihv|iIi>  whn  harp  no 

••  Tb  hUTH  TBB  Uvilta  .(aa  In  to  hohl  the  ki>r<  nf  linn-  In  un  otiT  Itii-  vuriimi  n-vlevi  anil  iiHuaiJnr*. 

theentlre«rhlof(hiia)iht.nfV'li-iit]>rlhTi'i>llKnlhiii,  hiiiKlm  still  aMi  In  kifii  Ilrnnn-lvi't  W'-ll  inrin-nnrd 

peydiun^lnlrciran'li.vrltlnl  nnle.of  nw'trj  audto-  uihiii    iln-   iiiKi-tluu*   nf  tlw  Jay      -  nt  MiMitr, 

-Fletkm.bininiiiliy.H'trBrv.i'rilli^m.hlinfy.iinn-       -li  funHshp*  .1  enviilMe  mnsiillatinii  nt  an  lulli- 

■7.atfcaDd,lntlwl<roi«lM  aiiis.'.  ixlltln, i-ntor  liitn  iiini«i.ti-IU<Tniiire.'--(*.m(ip.«r«,»i.*,«.»,i(. 
irMroM-Wl3'erppmrateillNllHi.ai(i->..Ni^irlytln>      "AtltaimlilH'utlaii  iirln>li  Mhe  rlu-Biimt  teailhii 

MwlemirlduIaiitliununilwrliPnaiiw-arlNlimitii'lT  onr inn iininin-.-- Ai^vu,  l«-*i. 
iMU  iiiDOiU.  .  The  rFBilrn  ailH  viiymilp  Ihntliliu-       ■'  It  lin<lHvninir11liTaiTriniiiiaolnn(i>rman*yfBn, 

porunt  In  Iln  prrlmllcal  ilinuBln."-  -  Aufw  Junmal  gnil  li  tnrntilH-^  if  Klin  a  lltenry  piIm/ih,  -hlit»ri- 

"  ThK  AniarlriBreailFr  whn  irli>lip*  In  kvni  tin-  mil  vul,  nrmitlllr.  |ihlln<»plilcal.  plilbilMliiil.  ami  i-rilliRl 

eTEHHllBhpcilwllnlllti-raUiiTranilusolunniitlKT  -  liHinil  iKiwIiri-  i-tw  lu  the  widr  UninalB  ut  lueia- 

warwtliuniiMhlyatiilehnulraMliilBklnKTnBLiv-  tun-"  -  IteMmn  l/adtr,  vmimialt. 
law  .\ni.~- aivi-n/IM  Hrii-XlKuii.  ■■  ti eiin1il<-<. Hi  h-whn  In  ki-vM  tullr  alirmil  nt  Ibr 

■•Thrini«hlMpBlii«Bln,ii-ltlKp<v<t1i1 h'B'wkII  Ibsi  tlHiimlit  anil  lll<-ratun- ot  dtUlulluti." -  »ru- 

Intonmil  In  ciicmit  lltmiiini!  a-  Ik  iIh-  |i-ni>Hl  uf  a  tioB  .Ur,-t>'. .  /■•"■iwi'f 

tuns  Kill  utni<nillitlni."~-Miraif>-r/i!>.i  iMmiir.  "it  h  nnniUBllnl.  '—Strik  Canlmn  Prrttiimm, 

" FKnuiuat lit  Ihoeclectlcpctluilb'.-ila'^-  Xrit-)i,rlt  Wiiianai"--  _. ,  .     ,  „      „ 

^^^     — ™-      ""  «.»».■«.  i~.  ,.  ij  ,^^|„,|uit.)y  wlihuiitarlval."  — «.N(r™(  Gaitiu. 

PuBMSURD  Wbbklv  at  88.00  nyi'ar,yiii-u/lHW(i(7c. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

»ub«^llw?«i?^H^l?Ml'■l'™lr^SrI:IlI^«'lrf■^/X"tfL.("J,;c^^ 

For  Sl0.50,TnK  Uvisn  Auk  anil  am-  ony  of  lli.i  fniir-MUir  im.iithly  mriKai'.iiiPs  ("' 
IliirpfF-t  Weeldij  or  It-nar)  will  W  ^ont  tor  a.  ytmr.  wiili  piist:iS"  |>r.ttiiii.l  «n  IwtU  ;  or,  for 
SS».a»,  TllH  LiVlKi)  A«K  and  tLt  .S(.  X,-li<thit  or  S'-eibifr'a  M-i-iminc,  |>«sttiaid. 

Auouius  LITTiSLL  &  CO.,  »1   Builford  St.,  Boston. 
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PROSPECTUS 

REFORMED  ^^^ipjERLY  REVII 

Till!  MucuMiiaa  Rbview  was  euoinwiiocii'Vjjiiai^,  lIL^,  Miit  n 
p«IJbhc>)  rc^iilvlir  CTCT  unce.  DiKpt  iliirini;  ih«  nan  iSlit-tSfi?,  *bcB 
wti  «iu)<tiidr^  dikif  iiD  iccnuat  >if  ibc  dtil  ni  Iholt  OHtiiif  tn  tbr  cmnUy.  Cnrdif 
(lie  pail  thirty  yean  U  hai  Rt{ipaneil  IW  tplna  ot  {tbUcnoplir  lul  tliEukigj  UB|{bt  id  Ite 
lIiilJMIoai  -.if  liiB  Keranu«d  Cbncfa,  Iinaiuil  f-Jt  ■  time  at  MacmlKi);,  aail  alWvudt  a 
LtBduKT,  Pt_  wbiU  ti  hw  Inlomt  >Imi  ta  tbe  fnitral  thi«n«  irf  •civiuv  atxl  liicntim^  W 
naoBflB  ailb  the  tluwloilal  qiunrrlis  of  ikU  uid  cilhs  enntrio.  b  beouDc  Uii«  nan. 
m  \tm  IiIriUHoI  willi  ■  (dmit  mf  phlkaorkr  *»■>  thtotOBT  In  (Iw  lUfarawl  0>Brc)i,  knovB 
u  UiF  HcT«<ml'Uf  tduml.  D«riB(  (hU  periu4  id  ova  ■  qiunci  uT  *,  txDUUf,  Ite 
R«rnnnc<l  Ovuicli  hu  |>n'wii  iaio  liqpa  |mi(anl0n  uid  auliUiliEil  <nher  lUenuy  bmI 
ihcmu^cal  liudhaldM,  while  Kin>  fimpcM  h»t  Wb  aad*  alin  in  lb*  tliailflgiad  Kh  of 
Ckraiuiiltr  vad  the  Cfanrth  ttrniitlKMl  the  wnrid. 

Ib  diDfqil^  lu  iilil  ume  ind  ulupll^  ■  new  nn*.  M  *iai)  Id  •iWasM  mtli  Uti*  pnifTt* 
and  wMen  iu  tpbBe  of  lucIalneM.  A«  (be  unly  tb«olu|(icai  Qiuneilf  pulilulictl  in  tb* 
Rcfonnnl  CiMich  Id  liiUtifsnuy.  It  aiU  aek  Ui  Ik  ut  r^pm  tv»  Ihc  wUile  Cbuich,  So  Ur 
M  il  it  ■  itoBaaiiiMtioral  MKaR,  tlwr«£.irc,  ll  will  muiI  ■»  tht  ductHi»l  huit  af  lfc« 
fladclberi  Ctfcdiim,  th*  ocbI  imieft)  coaTcM^a  gf  lh«  Refomufi  Cluiclia*  a(r| 
fttfcrmtioa,  UhI  llin  tstly  conl^riDo  of  ika  lUfariMiI  QHUcb  l»  th*  Uellnl  Siait 
lofUn  Is  it*  poA**  •rtlda  af  apfntBd  lUnwj  alilttr  ttom  all  la  that  Cfcnicb  wb^  I 
ibal  cunrniiin,  whMcvci  nuty  be  Ibdr  nlnur  iblbrenen  in  lh»<lii|;lol  ticwi. 

Bat  vUle  ii  holib  thi*  JnwmiiutifnMl  wUttooih^t  did  cbwulM,  It  will 
Ulaot  la  » tutmd  cilhabc  spin!  tta  (he  \Baetatt  o(  uicntlte  aeJ  iheolOKle*!  1« 
IhBM  >n!  reUtel  to  Ibc  jnogrcw  u(  i^Hituuuly  in  ^f  nal.  Taking  for  )Ia  i 
u(  DW  Lunl,  "Tlie  Unlh  diiD  mokr  yui  ftec,"  U  will  be  in  *jnipaUi)F ' 
inc|ii)i7  Mid  the  tpidl  iif  DitlMc  uliutay,  u  ncoauty  oimlkiaM  (ur  hamonidiic  lA 
■sUKDaiBu.  ti  u  bt^eved  Ihat  whili!  HuionilnBlioaal  faoniularlcs  ntf  utU  be  aeoemuf  (b 
■be  Ctuiicb,  fel  in  tbe  bicba  d«[«itmcnii  (rf  ibcotocleal  btqnbr,  tbeie  lines  of  MiMatlao 
•fainOd  Iw  loart  Tinbtv.  Tlu  gc AKTm.V  HtViEW  will,  Ifavefbrc,  be  ta  bennoar  wUi  Ibt 
>{irlt  ot  anion  wbicfc  >•  aBetlitig  tbdr  wiib  gTOiiiiK  power  (n  ibe  QinidBa  Cbuich 
Ihru^binil  the  wiitU.  While  ll  oonilaso  to  be  ■  thcnluslcal  Rerlew,  11  will  wAatmn 
artjcld  alio  of  a  geiMnl  xienlific  and  literary  dioiacler,  believing  that  ■eience  aod  relJ^Hi 
when  me  to  tbcmtelnk,  muM  Uad  fmljr  loward*  humii&loia  ajnemeM  anil  atuaa. 

Ibn  RtmunU)  QlMBTUt-V  Rkview  U  «>llleU  bj  Tliu*.  Q.  Ap|ik,  D.U.  aod  J.  M. 
IUmI,  D.D.  nMUad  by  eaaineol  wiiicn  m  the  keforaud  and  uiher  Chiudio.  It  la 
publUfcwl  quaiteily,  ta  IhcoMitiUu  ol  Jweaiy.  Aiuil,  July  «nd  Oeuibct  nt  cub  yt*r.  Kack 
nmnfatr  wilt  conlain  no  a.ivp  of  jjfi  frngti. 

jSKIlieBilitandaaal  bold  tbcoKlvei  rc*pnnhle  (ortbeviewi«f  toArldBal  wtUmI. 
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